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MjMrf^srox OF rxorAirff ix the legislative 

rnijyciL 

T\ii\ Chariui* Act pasaed li^v iiu*. IWliameut in 1888 was limited 
for twenty yoara, ho it felled due in 1853. To arrive at a just 
knowledge for the wrongsi and wants of India the Parliament ap^ 
[loititod a C/ommittee to examine witnesses upon the administration 
of tlie country and the condition of its people. The evidence so 
taken must be ailmitUsd to Ih! one sided : for out of forty-four wit* 
nesses examined, forty-two wore either servants of the then existing 
< tovernment, or in some way or oiiuT «‘Oiinected with it,— nnly two 
{lei'HonK, Jevanjee Pestonjoc amt Bustonijee Viccajee, the two sons of 
Vicixyee Morjee, who woried on business at Hyderab«*ul, w»'Pj 
I ndians. 

Under the superintejidcnco of the Hntish Indian Association. 
Poary Chaiid Mit.tra wiob- a pamphlet “ Notes on the Flvidcnce on 
Indian atVairs*’ ennsistiog of three Oha^iters, (i) admission of natives 
into the Legislative (^ounc.il, (ii) i;ivil appl»intmoiits, and (iii) eccle- 
siastical establishments. AfVr ijiioting th^npvidencu of some of th*- 
witnesses befon; ulxwe tin' Parliamentary Committef', the Ila)>u 
tTiticised them thus 

Mai'bhmaii has mentioned the following fact, which may be 
weir^^idcrud an arjjuincnt in favour (d* the natives— (2nd Report 
of the ykmjiioijs, p. 6i>) - 

"At the drallh of all Acts are published two months 

bcfor^'ilioy arc ciiuctcd, and ottou three mouths ; in some cases they 
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iximain under consideration for five or six months ; and I think the 
public have a full opportunity of oxprOHsing their sentiments regard- 
ing them. The natives, more especially, have fully availed them- 
selves of this opportunity, for they have sent up, in three or four 
instances, within the last six mouths, remonstrances against some of 
the Acts which it was proposed to enact, and 1 think their repre- 
sentations have bad considerable effect that the members of the 
Council, in inducing them to modify the Acts which were proposed.” 

Besides the above. Sir Erskine Perry, Mr. W. W. Bird, and others 
have borne testimony to the general efficiency of native agency. 

ilr. Bird says, “ We liave derived great advantage from the 
native uncovenanted service ; in fact, it would be impossible to ad- 
jniiiister the affiiire of the country without them.” 

If then then* be no objection on the score of fitness, what are 
the arguments against the admission of natives into the Legislative 
Council ? 

What LonT' Hardinge advancscs is, that the publication of Draft 
Acts is of itself sufficient to elicit native opinions, and h*' “would 
rather not have a Native Council entitled to mako protests.” Lonl 
Kardingc forgei-s what Sir T, Munro saiil — “ The Civil Servants of 
the Comp<any mix but little with the native community ; they have 
no common interest with it.” IIow caa tho Government rei^eivo> 
accurate information on subjects connected with the stab* of the 
i-ountry if tho legitimate moans be not employ<?d ? 

Mr. Halliday, who guards against being thought os having “stalod 
that it was objectionable to place a native in the Council,” ubjcctb 
to tho measure, as it is not practicable to obtain any fair rcprcsciit>a' 
tion of the opinions of the people,” in consequence of tho Hindoos 
and Mussulmans being divided into jmmerous classes, and feeling 
jealous at the elevation of e»ich other, and such elevation leading in 
“ great division and separation.” 

Mr. Halliday is qui/c right in saying, that the community is 
divided into several classes, though it is not known whether “ they 
quarrel violently one with the other.” This remark as to divisions 
applies to the social and religious state of tho country, and the 
matters on which differences exist have little connection wi^^'' chc 
legislation, and do not require separate representation. S\f « ques- 
tions, as whether Hindoo widows should be je married, o/, whether 
Hindoo girls shoaid.be married at a more advanced agci br whether 
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dining with Europeans entails the'Ioss of oaste, or whether it in not- 
incumbent on eveiy son to perform the BhTnd of his father, or 
whether the recital of Vedas should be substituted for idolatry as the 
true form of worship, are not intended for the legislature. That 
body wants generally information on subjects connected with the 
intexml administration of the country, on which the people think 
and feel substantially in the same manner ; and even supposing thnt 
the community is divided in opinion on subjects coming within the 
cognizance of the legislature, w^o but a native can be competent 
to report the sentiments of the people at large ? 

As to the natives being jealous at the elevation of their country- 
men to official situations, it is utterly unfounded. The instance on 
which Mr, Halliday bases his opinion, viz., that of the native Magis- 
trate of the CnIcuttA Police, is entirely fallacious. He had not fo 
sustain the still more Inudlif e^npreased annoyanrea of the natives, 
and the natives did not exhibit in so many ways thein jenlovay 
and dissatisfaetionii with this appointment, aAsiny simply out of 
the fact of this man hvinrj pUtred over their liscida** Mr. Halliday 
further says -that ** he (the. native bfagistraie^ wentto him and 
other friends, to eomphdn of the bitterness of his position, and the 
pain and misery which had been brought upon him by (he 
cmeiant attacks, puhlir. and private, and the annoying petty jmU 
ousy which he had experienced from his countrymen in conse- 
quenceofhis elevation.*' 

It is evident thnt Mr. Halliday n*ceived this information from the 
natives Magistrate himself. But it will appear from the native 
Magistn^te’s reply, rend at ihe public meeting, held on the 29tli 
July, 185f3, that ho never mentioned any thing of the kind to Mi. 
Halliday. Docs not l.hcivfore the above eviilonce of Mr. Tlnlliday fill 
to the ground ? 

And what beeome.s of the following verdict of Sir Charles W«^ed. 
which is founded upon Mr. ITalliday’s st-ntenient? 

“That is the very reason for not appointing a native to the ottiee. 
I am anxious thnt natives should boVfmployed as extensively as 
possible in situations for which they arc fitted: but it cannot be 
igreeable to a native to \m placed in which he bocoinos an objecl, 
l^l^only of envy, but jealousy to those around him, who, had they 
ouBfoelings, under such circumstances, would be proud of their 
couD%man’s elevation.’' 
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Sir Charles Wood makes no le^a^an ogrogions. mistake than Ur. 
Halliday in making the above statomeni. Tho native fi^olings, in 
snoh matters, are not different from Europc^an foolings, and proofs 
arc not wanting in confirmntion of this Caot. 

Mr. Marshman’s .statienieni-, that tho nativo.s have so littlo con- 
fidence in one another, that if any such nioinlN^r were .*ip|ioint5d to 
the Council, lie would be roganled with fcjolings of the most intense 
envy and mistrust,** cannot also bc^ n*eoncilc«1 with tho existing state 
of things. 

Am not the offices of judges and collectors more calculated to 
create mistrust, and do not the })copIe repose every confidence in 
them ? Can native legislative members, forming ])art of a laigo 
deliberative body* give greater cause for mistrust than native judgt's 
deciding suits involving sums without limit ^ Anil do we hear nf the 
mistnist and envy of the |Kmple in the latter officers ? Ibit wo will 
mply to Afr. Marshman’s objection in the worrls of ^Ir. Marshniaii 
himself. ** They” (the rauiiHiffs) “ are held in very grfjat estimation, 
generally, by their own countrymen, and their decisions have given 
considerable satisfaction. T have seen many decisiouK of the mini' 
siffs that would not do discredit to any judge of t he siiddor; and T 
know that many of them prido themselves upon exhibiting a 
thorough knowledge of the law, and great legal acuteness in all their 
decisions.” 

“ Ts their position in society respected ?— It is very much res- 
pected among the natives ; the princip«al sudder aineon in a dis- 
triet is always held by the community at large, both rich and piK»r, 
in the highest estimation. This post is ennsidemd the. most Jienonr- 
able a man can attain to.”— Commons Be/mi, 1853, p. 34fi. 

The opinions of Mr. J. S. Mill and Mr. D. Hill have been formed 
not from actual observation. They object to the admission of 
natives into Council, and recommend that this omission bo supplied 
by cultivating larger intercivourse with natives. But do the inmn* 
ben of the Council largely cpnsiflt the imtivos ? Ifr. Halliday says, 
" They do not do so.** Ho^ is this done then ? Mr. Halliday says, 
throngh “ subordinate officers, the oxecutivo administrators in the 
interior,” which he thinks is practical, although ho maintains that 
^Uiaalwdys better to obtain in/omafmw at firet hand than rV 
second hand” Does Mr. Halliday mean to say, thjit such iiifc^-ia- 
tion C4Q be obtained “ with safety ” through " sifbnrdinnte 0^ rs.” 
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who “ mix but little with the native oommnnity ?” Is he not aware 
how isolated such officers in the mofnssil are, and what repugnance 
they have to cultivate intercourse with the natives ? In another 
part of his evidence, Mr. Halliday says, ''The iiativcs exercise con- 
siderable influence over :i]l the legislation in India," and yet he 
woiTId not have in the Oouneil any natives " to appeal ta" 

If, then, it is absolul (>ly neecssary to secim^. a knowledge of native 
ideas and native feelings in the Council, for the purposes of legis- 
lation, and that there is, no one has denied ' -this object cannot bo 
well accomplished by any other means than constituting the pro- 
posed Legislative Council differently. 

In July, 1833, when the present Charter was under discussion, 
Mr. Hume observed, that " if it was desired to make the natives 
attached to thi^ (Sovernmont of this country, there ought to be a 
provision tor flllowiiig them to sit ill I he Councils of India. There 
ought at least to b«‘ one nativt* in ewh of those Councils.” The 
Hon’blc J. F. iShon? says in his iVbfes : “ One great drawback to 
.any imiirovomont rjf the pii?sent system, is the absence of any 
community of feeling Iwtwoen th«5 rulers and the people. The 
framers of the laws are so far nonoved from those; who feel their 
o]ieration, that the fonui'r cannot thoroughly know whether these 
laws work wtdl or ill : and before the mischief of any improper regii- 
laiion has bf'cn disenvt^rod, gi-oat evil has sometimes been the 
conacrpience.” 

Babii Peary ( -hand concluded his argument thus : — 


It nuiy be added in su)jport of the requirement, that the Ceylon 
Iiegislativo Gouneil is coiii]K)sta1 i>f nine official and six non^fficial 
members; one of whom is at present a Ceylonese. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Talbot, in his evidence before the Parliamentary Committee on 
(.*eylon in ls4!> siiggi .sis " T wmhl also select from eiich province 
one or two tif the respectable or iiiljelligent merchants or natives to 
sit with Ihem." Mr. F. Sandt^rs was askc^l, “ from your knowledge of 
the Cej'-bmsc do you think meinl>‘i'M codld be found of sufficient 
intelligence and ca|Kicitv to take part in the deliberations of the 


Legislative Council ^ Ves,' 1 think there could.” In Jamaica “per- 
^Hg^of color arc adfnilted to nil the privileges of white persons,” and 
iiIk^^ doxen ” coloured men’ ' sil in the House of Assembly. 

\v^n Ceylonese and Negroes entrusted with legislation, not 
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only jnitice, hat a regaid to the interests of this tsountzy, requires 
that the natives should also be employed in similar situations. 

On the Srd June 1858, Sir Charles Wood, as the President of 
the Board of Control, introduced in the House of Commons the 
ministerial scheme for the Qovomment of India. This schemo, Jiow- 
evd^, unexceptionable in some respects, did not satisfy the just fftid 
reasonable expectations of the native community. They were deeply 
disappointed at the omission of several important and in their esti- 
mation essential questions such as the admission of the natives in the 
Legislative Council of India and in the Civil Service, provisions for 
increasing the emoluments of native judicial officers and the exten- 
sion of reproductive public works. The educated Bengalees being 
deeply impressed with the necessity and importaii(*o of agitating 
these questions moved the leading members of their community to 
convene 'a public meeting for the purpose. Accordingly a iniblh^ 
meeting was hold on the 29th July, 1853. It was the most crowded 
meeting that had then ovct been witnessed in Calcutfa, aiid the 
chair was taken by Baja Raiiha Kant Deb. Hundreds upon Iiundroda 
were obliged to return without getting beyond the steps of the Town 
ITall. The number of persons present in the Hall and its immediate 
neighbourhood was variously estimated at about 10,000, Almost 
every native gentleman of distinction, resident in or near Calcutta, 
appears to have been present and every section of native society was 
fairly represented. 

The third resolution to the following effect was moved by Bahu 
Peary Chand Mittra : — 

** That while this Meeting acknowledges with thankfulness that 
some improvements have bfaen introduced into his scheme by the 
President of t he Boant of Control, it deeply laments to notice, more 
especially among other defects, the absence of any provision for the 
extension of public works, th«3 admission of even a single native into 
the Legislative Council, and tha virtual exclusion of the educated 
natives from the Civil Service by the continuance of the Haileyburv 
College as the exclusive medium of arlmission into that service.” 

In doing so, he said After the able and eloquent speech of his 
friend Babu Ram Oopaul Ohoso, it was unnecessary on his part to 
enter into the subjects on which he (Baboo Bam Qopaul) b^ 
expatiated. He had every confidence in his 4ellow nati^ to 
perfonn ttieir respective fiinctions i^mirably,* nay bett^than 
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many of his ruling race, in the Legislative Council He 
thought it, however, right to state that the evidence given 
by the witnesses before the Parliamentary Committees on the 
subject of the admission of natives into the Legislative Council was 
rather of a conflicting nature. Lord Elleuborough, Lonl Elplyii- 
stone, and Sir Herbert Maddock hatl recommended the a}>pointmen1 
of a consultive body of Hindus and Mussulmans. Afr. H. T. Prinsep 
had expressed his peculiar views on the subject. Mr. D. Hill and 
Mr. J. S. Mill were of opinion that the time had not arrived for 
f!iitrusting legislation to natives. Mr. Cameron was friendly to the 
measure and Messra. Hallidiy and Marshmon were opposed to it. 
Mr. Ifalliday’s objection might be reduced to two heads, viz., the 
zealousy of the natives in consequence of tho elevation of their 
I'ountiymcii to oflicial situation and the eommimity I)eiiig ton 
divided to be &irly rcproseiitcd. 

With respect to tho iirst objection, wHich was graunded upon 
the alleged statement of the native Magistrate of Calcutta made 
before him, t.h<3 reply of the Magisirati' himself to Baboo Ram 
< fopaul’s leitor, just reuil, fully contrailictcd what Mr. Halliday had 
lit'foFt^ the Comniiitots The iiistanco (juoted by Mr. Halliday 
io ilhistrati* the joalmisy of the natives when tlnur (Hamtiymeii 
were elevated to hig|^ posts, fell U) tin'- ground. He thought he 
I'ould give an insbince ot the natives feeling joyous at the elevation 
of their coiintrviiKMi. When the Act for tlni sippoinnieiil of elective 
r.(»]LiiniNsion«.o's was originally }iassed, he ri'nieuil)eri:d having a tie ndtnl 
several private mootings of native gentlemen, held in dithin-iit plwe^ 
and at ditlereiit: times, :ind^whilr they were anxious tliat the .^y^te!ll 
of election should work well, then' was throughout a strong feeling 
of satisfaction in eousLMiuence of tho community having had to 
return four }x;r.sons of their body ns elective coniinissionei's. Was 
not this fact a [uyaitive against Mr. Halliday 's sta.emoiit i 

As regsirded the second objection, viz., that the community was 
too divided to be repi-esented, he would ask what country there was 
under sun whera I lui ease was otherwise J.>id not. KiigLaiid and ' 
Franco contain people of all clsisses, sects and deiioniinaliuns.^ Were 
l^ert? not Christians and Jews, Baptists Methodists and Quakers 
G^^olics and ,Pn>toslants, Dissenters, Churchmen, and hundreds of 
otik classes in England < Was the coDimiinity in India. ri.'ruark«abli 
divimd in opinion if so, did it nut tlieretbzv deiuonsthite 
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more the oecessity of admitting native membeis into than cxclud- 
ing them from the Legislative Conncil ? He would nsk, who but a 
native could know and report the iMntiiiientH of the community 
correctly? (Loud cheers.) Thtim was no community of feeling 
be^oen the Europeans and the Natives, and he maintained bha*t it 
was utterly impossible for the former to know the thoughts and 
feelings of the latter. He mentioned this only as msitter of fact, and 
he was borne out in this roimurk by such high authorities as Sir 
Thomas Mnnro and Hon. F. J. Shoi-c. 

With respect to the fitness of the natives fur admission into the 
T^egislativo Council, Baboo Ram Goj^ul hail read to the Meeting 
the fevourable opinion of Mr. HaHiday. He (the speaker) would 
now draw their attention to the opinion of Sir Herbert Maddock 
who said : I am certain that, as fiur as regarded the community of 
Calcutta, them were numbers of exceedingly highly educated and 
well informed persons of rank and influence who were admirably 
calculated to be selected to perform a duty of that- kind." 

Mr, Halliday admitted that the natives exemisL! considerble in- 
fluence overlegislation”? that the meinbei-s of the council do not con- 
sult the natives directly, hut through the subordinate uificers : that 
"it is better to obtain infoniiatiun at first hand than at second hand, 
and he would not have an^ natives in the Tjegiakitive Council, (chiirs). 

Mr. Marshman’s objection ;ts to the natives having im coniiileiice 
111 each other was unfounded. It was well known that native 
Principal Suddur Amcciis decide singly suits involving sums withi»ut 
limit ; and do they not enjoy t.li«' confidence of I he people ? ^ What 
r-ause for distrust could a native councillor, who was one of a body 
f»f ten or fourteen persons, givt! to his countrymen i The liOgisla- 
tivc Council of Ceylon was composed of a cci*tain iiunibcr of non* 
officials, one of Iwhom is now a Ceylonese and the House of 
Assembly at Jamaica was composed of about a dozen " coloivd nioii.’* 
Qovemment officers in thcii! evidence befon; tin* Parliameniaiy 
Committee on Ceylon had testified to the fitness of tht; Ceylonese as 
'councillors. And while the. compt^tancy of the Hindus was not 
doubted, and the utility of choir assistance in the In^glslativo Council 
was maintained, what could be the reasons for not constituting it 
a more liberal basis 1 

He was desirous of etiti^nug into otiier ]joints cjiibraceil iiFtb*. 
resolution j but as it was cilmost dark, be would be very brief. 
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There was one [loint which he wished particularly to bring to 
their notice. Most of the witnesses in their ovidcnce before the Far- 
liaTnentcary Gonimitt.eo had stated that the . people of this countiy 
hail more confidence in the integrity of European Judges and less 
in that of the natives Judgiis. This appeared to him incorrect 
when hi.‘ read the evidence. Ho thought it, however, to be the best 
course, in consultation with certain friends, to ascertain the opinions 
of the pleaders of the Sudder Court, as they wei'c, from their most 
extensive and varied intiirconrsc with suitors and their agents all 
over Bengal, most qualified to enlighten any one on the subject. In 
their reply (signed by fifteen respectable pleaders) to the letter of 
Rajah Suttochurn Ohosal Bahadoor and other gentlemen, they stated 
that “ WI3 have not the least hesitation in declaring that the people 
of this presidency have generally confidence in the integrity of the 
native judicial olhcei's as a body.*’ Was not this declaration a suffi- 
cient answer to the sliitcineiit in ijiiestion ? ' He trusted that this 
most nuTiicrous and respei;lable miicting would also emphatically 
repudiate thi; iniputabion cast on the native judges who, by the 
work done, apiioor to Ik: superior to the covenanted officers, and to 
whoso oflicicnoy Mr. Bird, Sir Erskine Pr-rry, and others had boiiie 
the highest testimony. 

’rho policy of the British Uoverniueui. with respect to the natives 
of India ought to bo tlie policy of n-ason and justice as had been ovm 
ami over docLired. The eontiiiiianoi* of the Haileybiiry C^illegu would 
virtually exclude natives from admission into the ('ivil Service. 
•Iiistico. and interests of tliis country roqninnl that all candidates 
should he plaited nii t\\\ ei|ii:d footing. ’I'hc healthy suggos 
Liiiii which he eould make w.-i.s Mini if his ooiiniry should bo. 
plaotMl under the praotioal administration of his eoiiiitry)ni'n the 
true and stcaily .'Mlvaneemeni. would not be liir dishinl. 
*rhe woLtls of Sir Thomas Munro should also be rmuenibored, — 
“ Every time that a native is raisi^d lb a higher office than hatl been 
before filled by any of his cnunfrymeii, a new impulse will he given 
to the whole establishment, the hope of attniniug the higher ofiiee 
will oxciti- emulation among thos«t who hold the inierior ones, and 
uNi^rove the whole. But this improvement will take plsiec in a 
niMi higher dogrc(j, when the new office is one of a high and 
iwleinSidont nature like that- «d‘ a judge.” Sir llionia'i 
Munro bwl ciiunciat(?d au iinporUiiit truth. The more the humau 
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iiiiiid was fcbiured, Ihc nion: it wan hampered, the more ignoble uiid 
degraded it became. Give it full scope, and it would bo more and 
more expanded. Was it not the relaxation of the rostrietive policy 
that hml brought about the pi'csciit iinprovenient in the adniinis' 
tijition of this country ; and was it now to ha said that the total 
annihilation of the prrjtectivc system would be productive of ovil ? 
[tiijiossiblo ! And yet the British Qoveniment apj)eaTGd to be 
lukewarm in the approeiation of this striking truth. 

I'liis Resolution was see^onded by the Rev. K. M. Bauerjea. A 
petition was tbrwanlod to the rarliainent but with no effect. Wc 
i|Uoti' an extract from the Report of the British Indian Aasociation 
for J.S5:i reganling this: — 

With regal'd to the constitution of the Legislative Cuiineil, your 
t'orniiiittce aiv awan; of the gn^at disappointinent which has Ijcen 
folt, that the now Ae.t <lot.‘S not |)ositiv*.‘ly provide, for the appoinl- 
iiicnb of a single native inomber to tlv? Legislative (iouiie.d, but even 
hiTG thi.'ro is some room for eongratiilaiion, inasmuch as the Legis 
I'lture will bt; a sepamte hofly from the Ex«*eutivo Govi^niincnt, tln^ 
ilesirnblmiuss of which was foj'cibly {K)iiited out in your petition, and 
that it will bo enlarged and strengthoni,*d by the addition of men 
(if Io(ud experioiico and legsd training, 'rhere is also ground to hope 
that under the provision of Section XX.II of»*thc new Act, the Gov- 
ernor Qeii(*ral may havtj it in his ])ower to nominate one or two 
nativi; members to the Legislative Grmiieil, who may have been in 
tlu; service of the Company for at least ten years. But the un- 
e,cTtaintv of this provision, your Committes^ fully ailmit, is anything 
])ut ssitisfactory ; and they strongly recommend that the unceasing 
efforts of the Association should bo dirciilcd, by the adoption of 
every legitimate nutans, to cnsui’e the rf*inoval of this great defect 
from the new enactiiioiit, ns well as to secure the advantage of hav- 
ing the business of legislation cqnductcd with open doors. 

The Association njinainod unmovorl and went on agibitiiig. At 
the annual meeting of thef Association hold on 28th January 18G2 
the following n^sulution was moved by Raja Kali Krishna : — 

That a representation be forwarded to I [is Excellency the Viceroy 
and Goveniur General submitting the propriety of nominating a 
native of Bengal to be a member of the Council of His Excellency 
for making laws and regulations.” 
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This resolution was recondeclh by Babu Kissory Chand Mittra. 

The India Counoils Act of 18G1 gave this concossion. In t.hn 
Beport of the Association for 18G1 we find the following:— 

During tho past year tho earnest agitation of the x’ublic, and 
certain incidents in the proceedings of the existing Ligislative, 
Council, pointed to the early realization of the prospect of nfforni. 
The Committee accordingly addressed a petition to tho House of 
Commons, praying among other things, for a due ropri.'seiitatioii 
of the popular element in the future legislature and tho disseverance 
in its constitution of tho incongruous functions of htgislalm* and 
judge in the same person. They are glad to state that tho bill suIh 
sequcntly p<isscd by the Imperial Pfarliament promises an important 
advance in the direction of retbrni. The loading feature of this bill 
is the principle of decentralization of tho legislative functions of thi^ 
Supreme Qovcminent. Tjocal Councils havc^ been conccdeil to the 
difierent presidencies and for legislation in local matters, with a sn 
preme council of tho Viocrc»y for legislation on subjects of iniperinl 
importaiujo.” 

The events which immediately led to the passing of the Act 
woR* tho diiToi'once which arose b«5twtM*n tho Supremo GovnrnmonI 
and tho Qtwe.rninont of Madras on tho Income 'lax Bill ; tho d«iiib(.s 
which had been raised as to the validity of laws introduced into 
non-regulation Pruvincos without om^tmemt by the Legislative 
Council ‘T propose** remarked Sir Charles Wood, the Secn^lary of 
State, “that the Qovernor-Cloneral in Council may summon, in 
mlditiou to Iht* ordinary members of tho Council, not less than six 
or not more than twelve additional meinbei-s, of whom one-half :il 
least shall not hold oDice under the Qovernmimt. 'Fhesc additiuiial 
members may be either persons of European extraction or natives." 

'rho Bengal Legislative Council was formed on the ISth Jcaiiunry 
1862 by the Ci»vernor-Gcnerar» Proclamation of tlie ITtli idem. 
The provisions of the Indian Councils Act reganling the making of 
Ijaws and Regulations in iiladras and Bombay were extended to the 
Bengal Division of ties Pivsidency of Fort*. William ; the LieiiU'iiant- 
Governor was empowered to norainaU^ 12 councillors for h'gislativi; 
purposes. The Lieutenant Governor nomin.ati'd 4 otUcial, and 4 un- 
official Europeans and 4 native gentlemen ; two of whom were oilioial; 
BO that the provisions of the law were couipUod with, and tin? 
Qovcmor-Ooneml approvi'«l *he nominations. The* first meeting 
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of the Council was held on tho 1st Februaiy lK(i2. The following 

wore the native Memhen for the first deonde 
1862 Batnn Frosad Boy. 

1862-70 Maiilnvi Abdul Latif. 

1862 Baja Fejrtnb Chand Sing. 

Frosonno Kumar Tagnn>, S. T. 

* Bam Gopaul Qhose. 

1864 Syed Azumiiddin Hosacin. 

Moonshi Amir Ali. 

Baja Sutto Shnm fihosal. 

Babn Digamber Mitm. 

1866 Kumar Harendra Krishna. 

Khaja Abdul Ghani. 

Rama Nath Tagorr. 

1.867 l\ ary Chand Mi Mra. 

Satya Nanda Ghosal. 

1868 Issnr Chandra Ghosal. 

Chandra Mohan Chntteiji>i-. 

1870 Joteemlra Mohan Tagon*. 

1872 Unoknol Chandra Mookerjoc. 

Enpaamnt wo may hem allude to one Incident now known fo a 
few of our countrymen. Tho title " Hon’ble ’’ was confom'«l by 
Sir Geoige Campbell, the Lioutehant-Govonior, to the membera of 
his Council without even a reference to Tjord Northbrooke, the 
Viceroy, who in this country is the fountain of hoimr. When His 
Excellency observed in the Calcutta Gazi.'tto, that the members of the 
Bengal Legislativii Council w<>re dubbed “ TIon’ble ” without his 
sanction, he very properly causo.d a letter to 1 m! afldressdrl to the? 
Bengal Government questioning its compotim(y to take independent 
action in the matter under notice. In reply His Honor pointc-d ont 
that the members of Bombay and Madras legislative Councils were 
“ Hon’bles ” and that thos<! of his own Council, were in no way 
inferior to them in social status, r His Honor, so runs the rumour, 
also observed that the Bengal Government couUl not maintuiu its 
dignity, if it were to be interferisl with by tho Imperial Government 
in such trivial matters. The Viceroy did nut choose to carry the 
matter further and allowed a Notification to bi^ issued, conferring 
the title of “ Hon’ble ” on the Members of the Bengal Legislative 
Council (Hindu Fatriot, 3rd Fobmaiy, 187.8), 
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NOTES OF A TRIP TO THE PARE8HNATH HILL 

n was during the Mohnirum Holiilays that the monibcTS of thh 
Aiehoeological Society of tho Patna College mado up their mind to 
go on a trip to tho Pareshiiath HilL It is the highest mountain in 
the plains of Boiigal, Bihar and Orissa and considered very Hocred 
l»y tho Jain Community. Our Principal V. H. Jackson Esqr. M.A., 
and W. W. Moore Es(|,, n,A., Professor of Mathematics also agreed 
to accompany us. 

The day for starting was fixed ; and it was also notified that the 
members were to take the night-train to Qyn which leaves tho 
Bankipiir Station at 0-35 l'. m. By nine o'clock, almost all the mem* 
lairs were on tlio platform and biLsily engaged jn chatting, laughing 
and in ovciy way having a very merry time of it. 

We had all made oursedves comfortable by making our beds on 
the benches, when Messrs. Jackson and Moore came in and seeing 
us well settled, so to say, expressed their great delight. After talk* 
ing with ns for a few minutes, they left our carriage and occupied 
their own. 

After a few minutes,*thc thinl boll rang, the doors were luingcd, 
the engine whistled and the train steamed slowly out of the platform. 
Feeling rather cold, we all slipped into our respective beds. We 
then whiled away our time by a pleasant chit-chat till, at last tired 
out by the incessant racket cv<- ry body dozed off into sleep — leaving 
the luirriagc quiet and still 

Wn were roused op from our sleep at Qya at about 1 A.M. and, 
after hastily strapping up our beddings, we all left the train. In 
half an hour, we found a train waiting to convey us further onwards 
to our dc8tin.-itioii. We tried to find out a vacant carriage and, 
after some search, found out one, into which we stepped and 
spread out our Iwds .again evidently with ‘the intention of snatching 
a few more winks of sleep Imfbrc we finally reached the Nimia Qhat 
Station. But th.at.' was not to be, for one of my friends, evidently 
refreshed by the slumber he hod in tho Qya train, began singing in 
a boss, which nuble it impossible for us to doze off into the land of 
nod again. Tho time was spout rather unprofitably. It was dark. 
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and 80 we could not regale our cyetf with the varying beauties of- the 
bill and dale and landscape through which we were speeding on. 

Bosy-fingered Dawn ” appeared on the eastern horizon when we 
reached the Farsabanrl Station. There was light enough to allow 
us to see the beautiful scenery of the hilly country round ^bout. 
Green fields stretching from the foot of the railway line to the 
horizon, presented a view unrivalled in its homely magnificence. 
Distant views of the countryside embowered amidst the green foliage 
of trees seemed to invite us to drink deep in the beauties of Nature. 
The wind whistling through the windows of our compartment, 
seemed to whisper to ys : “ India ! thou hast no eye for beauty and 
thy beauty is languishing away in the wilderness.” 

When the train touched at the Isra Station, a friend of mine 
pointed out to me u white spot on the highest point of the 
neighbouring hill and told mo : ” Yonder is the famous Temple of 
Fan^shnatb.” The temple looked like a white star rather than like 
anything else and, as wo neared it, enlarged upon our field of vision 
and took the shape of a temple. 

Wo got down at Niinia Ghat at about half-past six. Many of 
our friends bathed at a neighbouring well. But, as wo were feeling 
very cold, we contended ourselves with French baths. We had with 
ourselves some huihia and a lot of curry afid sweets. We partook 
of these viands as much as we could ; and whatever was left over, 
we storetl in an empty biscuit-tin, which one of us volunteered to 
carry. Thanks to the arrangement made by our worthy Frincipal, 
we had plenty of coolies to carry our things up the hill. 

By eight o’clock, all of us were ready to begin the ascent. Our 
programme was to climb the hill and then take our mid-day meal 
thcro on the very top We started when it was about half post 
eight ; and it took us about half an hour to get to the Diik Bungalow, 
where our European Mentors were putting up. By 9 o’clock, the real 
ascent began. There is a path wide enough to enable three men 
to go abreast. But it is precipitous, so much so that heavy men 
find it difficult to ascend up it without taking spells of rest every 
now and then. .It will enable one to realize what a lot of money 
has been spent for the construction of this road for the convenienco 
of those who come to visit the sacred shrines on 'its summit. It is 
almost next to impossible to climb up the hill in any other way. 
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it being about 2} miles high. Tlie road, which leads to the temple, 
is only 6 miles long, and thus the gradient may easily be dodueed. 

After ascending about a mile of the path, we came across a sort 
of grove in which there were many wooden effigies of eertain deities. 
These* effigies an; stuck in the grouiicl and rogularly worshipped by, 
the iieoplc living in the villages at the foot of the hill. I heard the 
eoolies say that whenever any body is possessed ” by a ghost, ho is 
brought here and beaten with a kora, which is a sort of whip 
resembling the cat-o’-nine-tails in some respects. This item of in- 
formation was of great ethnographic interest, for flagellation plays 
ail important part in Indian exorcism-ceremonies, as will appear from 
the following extract from my father’s learned dissertation on 
“ Sorcery in Ancient and Meditmal India — 

“ In sorcery wc And the beginnings of scientific knowledge — the 
first attempts of man to pry into the secrets of nature. This is, 
espcicially, the case with medical sorcery, or that branch of it which 
deals with thii cure of certain ills which the human flesh is heir to. 
When a woman is suffering from a hysteric fit, the ojfua or the 
sorcerer or the medicine-man, who is the representative of the 
doctor, is called in to treat her. By reason of his ignorance of the 
true principles of medical science, he is unable to diagnose the origin 
of the disease, which hi;, ascribes to possession by ileiuons or evil 
spirits, llis method of ti'catment is to administer a severe thrashing 
to the afflicted woman and to propitiate the demon with a'uu'iflces in 
onler to coax him to leave her. A second variation of this rite of 
exorcism that the possessed woman is made to sit on a wooden 
stool just in front of the exerciser, who, then, throws dust or 
mustard-seed upon her; whereupon she screams. Then she is 
thwacked with a twisted cloth, or beaten with a shoe ; and the 
disease-spirit is onlered to leave her/' 

I and my brother were somewhat, done up : and so we sat on a 
stone slab here for a few minutes to rcfrcsh ourselves and then 
resumed climbing. 

After we had passed the second mile stone, we came across a tiny 
k stream of pellucid water. Wc drank of it as much ns wc could 

* Sorcery in Ancient, MediiCval ami Modern India, By Sarat Ch.mdra 
Mitra, M.A,, B.L. (in tlie Journal of the Anthrofido/'ica/ Society of Bombay, 
Vol. VIL, page 355.) 
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and, after taking a short spell of rest on the stone there, again bt^^gan 
our wearisome tramp np the hilL 

Though the wind was raw and nipping, yet cveiy body was 
perspiring very freely on account of the diflBculty of the ascent. It 
was rather strange to see that, though we were inuiflod up in our 
Wiirm wraps, wc had to pull out our handkerchiefs every minute now 
and then to wipe off the pei-spiration from our faces. Another very 
peculiar property of the atmosphere of this hill is that one recoups 
one's vigour even after a veiy short spell of rcstb 

After passing the third milo-stono, wc again came across a tiny 
streamlet flowing through the rocks. The murmuring sound it 
made was reverberated by the surrounding hills and could be heard 
from the distance of a mile or so. 

" The vale profound 

Was overflowing with its sound ” 

which came as soothing balm to us, faggtid ns wc were with our 
wearisome tramp up the hill and parched with thirst as our thr«>ats 
were. Wc hod some lemons with us, but they were quite iiiadcquati; 
to (jmmeh our thirst. Here w<.* again quaffed off draughts of the 
crystal water ; and I for myself ^vcttcil my handkerchief with the 
water and applied tlic same to the muscles of my leg to soothe thi* 
feelings of numbness. ^ 

The chaiTii of th(» surrounding sccnoiy foreibly reminded me of 
the following lines of Byron : — 

“ Where er wc gaz*?, around, above, 1)clow, 

What rainbow tints, whsit magic charms are found 1 
Kock, river, forest, mountain all abouni), 

And bluest skies that harmonise the whole : 

Beneath, the distant torrent’s rushing sound 

Tells where the volumccl cataract doth roll 

Between those hanging rocks, that shock yet jdcase the soul.” 

1 need not repeat that we had to suffer much from the want of 
water and would, therefore, advise iulciMling visitors to this 
hill to provide themselves with a dozen or so of bottles of sotla 
water. 

By the time that wc n;ached the fourth milo-stoncj, wo were so 
very footsore that every step became an agony. The very thought 
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that every step was taking us nearer and nearer to the summit and 
to our longed-for goal, revived our droc^ing spirits. And so wo 
trudged on and on ; but the road seemed to be never-ending. 

After having walked another half a mile, a building “ gleamed 
upon our sight ” and a sigh of relief broke out from almost every lip, 
for the building was no other than the Oovemment Dak Bungalow, 
where we were to lodge during our stay there. Here we must again 
thank our Principal for the trouble he took in arranging for the 
loan of this rest-house for ourselves. We reached this longed-for 
haven of rest (just miles from the foot of the hill) at half past 
one in the noon. It took us exactly 4 hours and a half to travel 
this distancc^ 

The difficulty we experumceil in getting up the hill and the 
conscrpicnt sense of exhaust ion we all felt brought f omy mind those 
famous lines of Beattie, which have been slightly molifiedbymr 
thus 

“ Ah ! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The. stoi^p where Pareshnatirs pi'oud temple shines afar 

Reaching it, we all throw ourselves on our beds ; and, aRer half 
an hour’s rest, wc were agsiin up and ready to negotiate the further 
distance of siiiolher ipiartor of a mile which lay between cuirselves 
ami the main IVmplc iff Pnrcshiiath. 

A flight of 80 steps leads the Temple whii.h is situated on llu' 
highest peak of the hill. Tlu* floor of the tt}m])le is madi^ of inarbli' 
worktsl into various designs. There is a sort of raised altar, on 
which tlfere is a pair of foot carved out on a slab of hhiek sl<»iu?. 
The stone-slab contiuns some inscTiptions, which must b*? in sonic 
langiiago akin to Sanskrit. 'Ph*' h'-mplc, which now stands, is the 
fourth — the throe others having stood on the same place. Those 
thre(^ wc've successively struck down by lightning. The present 
temple is small and made of brick. • I was informcil by the pujari 
of the temple that the charge for bringing a singh^ brick fn^rn t he 
foot to the top of the hill is 2 pice, ie,, half an anna. This temple. 
is siiiToundcd by a brick-wall about 3 feet higb. 

Wc looked down from the’- summit. What a lovely scene was 
that I The- Avholc counti^’ looked like a map sjwead out with every- 
thing shown thercoii in niiniaturc. The rivers looked like streaks 
of silver glittering ill t.?io sunshine, while the trees apiicarod like 
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blue specks ou a variegated groilnd. The Nimiah Ghat Station 
premises looked like a doll’s house when viewed with the other end 
of the telescope, and a running train like a line of black ants forcing 
their way through the shrubbeiy. After remaining there for some- 
time, we retraced our stejw for we were very hungry and had not 
even then taken uur usual mid-day meal. 

However, when we reached the Dak Bungalow, wo had the 
satisfaction to hiid uur mid-day meal retidy. It was frugal faro only, 
Goiisisling of rice, rahar dal and cuiTy of sweet pumpkin. The cook 
we had taken with ourselves ^vas an export in the culinary art. So 
wc did more than ample justice to the well-cooked food supplied to 
us so v(Ty punctually. Every thing wo ate tasted like the choicest 
food cooked in an aristocrat’s cv*i»mc. 

It was a vciy cold night on the top. Fortiinatcdy, wo had plcntly 
of bnish-wood in our room and there was a chimney also. Wc lit 
up a good fire in , the chimney, after having securely shut up all 
the doors and the windows of the room. One bedstead was occu- 
pied by me and my brother. Wc had two mgs one for each of 
us. But that was insufficient to prevent the sense of chilliness that 
was overpowering us. Wc put on our warm coats and over them 
our overcoats and then, combining th(} two rugs into one, crept 
into it and fell into a profound sleep. Wc sk^pt vciy soundly but 
woke up early in the morning. Having finibhod our morning duties, 
wc four made up our mind to sec the other 24 temples of the Jainas. 
So, we left the Dak Bungalow while our other friends were sh^cping. 

1. The first t(3mpl(}, wo came sicross, was esillcd the Temple of 
Ncmnathji. It is a veiy small temple with walls of ^xu'forated 
stones. Hero there arc throe pairs of carved figures of footsteps of 
white stone. 

2. Next, wc came across another small t(3mplc dediciited to 
Ajitnathji. Hero there is a pair of feet of white stone, having a 
lotus-mark in each foot. , 

fS. Bimalnathji — similar to above— having a piir of feet of 
black stone with lotus mark on each foot. 

4. Suprasannanathji — ^It contains a pair of feet of black stone ; 
but there is no lotus mark on the same. The feet aro smaller than 
those contained in the temple dedicated to Bimalnathji. 

6. Mahabir Swamiji— A pair of feet of white stone. The feet 
aro very small and the temple has no inscription. 
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* 6. Sftntinathji — It contains'a pair of foot of black stone with 
lotus mark thereon. 

7. Sumntinathji— Contains a pair of feet of black stones 

8. Dhormanathji — Contains a pair of feet of white stone. 

9. Kuntanath — Contains a pair of feet of white stone. 

10. Qautam Swami — Here there are 32 pairs of feet — all plac6r] 
in a big lotus flower of white stone. The feet also are carved out 
of the white stone, of which the lotus is made. These sva arranged 
in the form of a square and placed in a niche of the wall of the 
temple. On the left side, there is also another niche, in which is 
placed a pair of feet of black stone, which are very beautifully 
carved. 

Next we climbed a hill, which had on its summit a big round 
smooth slab of stone raised about a foot from the top. It looked like 
a round table. Tleing tired, wo sat on this and slowly strotehod 
ourselves at our full length thertvm. What a grand thing it is tu 
be beneath the canopy of the azure sky and above the misty at- 
mosphere which blurs out the view of the distant landscape below ! 
No sound reached our oars, not oven the murmur of the leaves 
fanned by the soft winds. A perf(?ct stillness reigned thnuighout, 
Wo visited the following shrines next : — . 

11. Sri Arhar Nath — Containing black feet with lotus marks. 

12. Mallinathji — Containing blai^k feet with lotus marks. 

13. Sriaiishanathji— Containing black feet with lotus marks. 

14. Subuddhinathji -It stands on the top of a hill. 

While coming down we lost our way but subsequently found 
what limked like a woodman’s path, which we followed. It carried 
us through an almost im}KUictrable jungle of forest-tr(3es. On our 
wayi we found a clump of niaiigoe trees or some other kind of 
trees which strikingly resembled the sanii;. I also rmnonibiM' having 
seen some monkeys. The whiJe. hill, it Is voiy siiiqirising to note, 
contains no birds ; and monkeys iwen arc very scarce therc. The 
reason, perhaps, is that no trees {)ro<lucing edibh* fniits grow on 
these hills ; and this absence of fruits Ts rcsponsible for the total 
absence of birvl-life. 

15. Fodina Pravas — Containing a pair of foot of black stone 
carved inside a Iptiis. 

16. Munsoofnrinath — Containing a pair of feet of black marble 
with lotus mark thereon. 
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17. Sitalnath — Containing a pair of foot of block marble with 
lotus mark thereon. 

18. Anantanath --Containing a pair of feet of black marble with 
lotus m<ark thereon. 

19. Ailiiiath — Containing h pair of feet of black stone carved 
in-a beautiful lotus. 

20. Chaiidapravii — This temple stands on another hill. Here 
wo found a Jaina womhipping the feet, wliicih were made of black 
marble. He was chanting a hymn in a sweet tone and, with a yellow 
paste made of sandal wqtxl and kemir, putting marks on the 
places, where the toes met the balls of the stone feet. Many of 
the feet which we saw before, were also marked in a similar fashion, 
showing that, devotees had been worshipping them only recently. 
This paste is held so sacred by the Jainas that, while making it, they 
cover their nostrils and inouths so th.at it may not be ibuled by their 
breath or expectoration or spittle. 

21. Next came Jalmandir— So called boeause of the arrange- 
ment for distribiitiiLg water to the thirsty visitors. Here is also an 
arrangement for distributing hot water to those willing to bathe. 
An additional building for a DharmasTiIa is also being built now- 
a-days. 

Hero, there are 4 statues of Pareshnath in a silting postun\ 
These sbitues are made of white stone. There an* also a big statue 
of black stone placed in the middle and also two other small figure's 
of black stone placed between the whit«» ones. The .arningement 
can be better understood by the following di.agrain : — [ W stand i 
for a white statue ; S for a small one ; B for a bhvck one. ] 

W* S. B. W. S. B .♦ Big B.* 

^ S. B* W S. B.* W 
0 xOxXxOxO 

Those marked with an asterisk have snakes with expanded 
hoods on their heads. All these* figures im in the nich«;s of the 
wall 

The house itself is modern and built .ncconling to that pccnliar 
style now so commonly met with in houses belonging to Indian 
gentlemen. The floors of the rooms an* ]»avcd with block and white 
square slabs of marble. There is a chandelier hanging from the 
roo£ A curious and small carved table of brass is also pliu*ed in 
the front. 
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The houae is surrounded by a * courtyard, the floor of which is 
mode of brichs on edge. 

Here wo found some roses and other plants, tho flowers of 
which were fragrant. 

While wo wen» about- to leave, the jni/jivti or the priest asked for 
some hakaiH, So wc hail to pay liiin a four-anna bit., for tin* troiiblft 
lie took in showing us the whole place. 

(22-24) These tbn^c temples, ilmlioatod to Shanibhunath, Ban- 
Stapiij nntl Abhiiiandan, arc liluf the other temples described above. 
Hence I do not want t^) tir** out the patience of my readers with 
their descriptions. 

While returning to our Bungalow, wc again went up to see the 
Pareshnath Temple anil, afUT sc^eing everything there to our hearts' 
content, I'cluctantly tnmle our au rennr. 

We came back to our Bungalow at a rpiarter past twelve and, 
feeling tho need of a bath very much, took a coolie with ourselves 
as our guide and asked him to lead ns to the nearest spring. How 
very pleasant it. is to go down a hill at a rapid pace (though it in- 
volves the risk of the breaking of oiii?’s neck) can be better ex- 
liericncod than ade<piai.ely doscrilieil. At least, I for myself felt as 
if I was swimming in tho air. The doscemt took us 7 miimtes, for 
th 0 spring was only J a mile from our Bungalow. We strip|)ed' onr- 
solves of our coats and shirts preparatory to our hath. This spring 
is meant for bathing ]»ur|)OSOS and for tho supply of water to those 
who prefer to spimd their nights upon the hill. The water is 
brought from a distance by means of Siuni-circiilar pipes, and the 
water thus brought accumulati's in an iron cistern (similar to the 
cibtenis used at Calcutta tor water-storage). Tho water comes in 
a narrow stream and flows at almost half the rate at which water at 
Calcutta is su})plic<l. The water was very cold— co!di3r even than 
iced watiT. However, we bathed. Oh ! what a horrible plight we 
were put into thereby ! Our teeth shattered as if they would break, 
and we ourselves shivered liki* the asiicn leaves in a gentle breeze. 
We hastily finished our \mht and, wrapping ourselves in the warm 
clothing we had with ourselves, hiirrieil to the top. We sat to our 
iiioriiing meal without much ado. The same menu as that of the 
last evening was repeated. But, all the same, we did full justice 
(I inay almost say more tli.m full justice) to the victuals served up 
before us. 
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After finishing our meal, we went over to onr rooms to arrange 
and pack np onr things. For the coolies had all come and said 
that wo must start by 2 o’clock if we had a mind to roach the 
Railway Station before nightfidL All of us made hasto, nndthe 
whole house seemed to be in a commotion. 

* Wo began to descend at about 2 p. m. The tramp downhill is a 
pleasure in itself. The paths which seemed to'be so long, the mile* 
stones so distant while ascending, scorned to bo so short and the 
latter so near each other during onr downward walk. We tlow, so to 
say, for the first two miles. We were then told by the coolies not to 
descend rapidly for there were many sharp turns on the way. 

We had now time to take a cursoiy viow of the Hora of this hill. 
The hill is overgrown with wild treos generally. Clumps of hamboos 
were found growing here and there. Curiously enough, we found 
also some plantain trees growing. But none of them hod any fniit 
on them. A sort of eoniso gross constituted the scrub-jungle which 
covered the hill-sides. 

The descent w<as luther rapid. By 5 p. m., we were near the foot 
of the hill. The path near the foot was full of dust ; and wc were 
bestrewn all over with it, which was raised in enormous <|nautitios 
by our heavy footfalls. 

•Tust at dusk, Vre reached the Nimia Ghat Station, os tired as tired 
could be. Without much ado, some repaired to the Miimphir 
Khana and some to tho Railway Platform. In tho latter place, wc 
spread our beds, while our cook and servants were preparing our 
food. Next we dismissed the coolies, who had to be paid at lie. one 
per head. 

Tho train was to come .at h.alf post twelve in tho night. So we 
wont off to sleep only to bo roused by our friends, when the food 
was ready. 

Then came our train. Wc hiistily got into it. I will now atop 
here, for what wc did next does not come within the scope of this 
paper. 

After that, we went to visit the Qurpa Hills (situated near the 
Guipa Railway Station) about which I hope to write on a future 
occasion. 


SATEABI MITRA. 
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IS THE GANGES A CELESTIAL RIVER! 

Without any (|ucstion of doubt, tho most celebrated river iii tfaffi 
world is the Ganges, which has alike excitesd the religious wonder 
of millions of Hindus from anti(]uity and engaged their speculations 
as to its source in Paradise. For this and other reasons, it will be of 
interest to record a brief summary of what is said and belicv(Ml about 
the celestial origin of the river, from the standpoint of religious 
literature. With Hindus it is an article of faith that Gauga Mai — 
mother Ganges— on the score of its divine origin, has the miraculous 
property of cleansing, from the pollution of sin, those who at the 
time of their death drink of its holy water, or who, ere their soids 
wing their eternal flight to Elysiaii fields of Swpga, have the ha])pi- 
ne&s and good fortune to bo on its sacred banks ; that, by its flowing 
through the classic land of Aryavarta, which was the thcatn^ of tho 
religious, social, an<l political activity of the human race, and the 
seat of Aryan civilization, it has, situated on its banks, tho holy cities 
of Benares, Allahabad— the Palibothni of Arrian -and Cawnporc, 
and on its tributary, the Jumna, the historic cities of Agra, Muttra, 
and Delhi — tho ancieivt site of Hastiiiapur of the Pandavas and i-hc 
Kurus, whose warlike deeds, analogous to those of the godlike 
heroes, described in 1 Tomer, are immortalized in the epic poetry of 
the Mahabharata ; that the p)rtion of it, at the spot where it joins 
the sea •below ( -alcutta, is particularly holy, because of the accumu- 
lated ashes of the (>0,000 sons of King Sagara having been thrown 
there.; that perjunu'S, who swear on its water on oath and then 
break it, render themselves in tho hereafter liable to double punisli- 
ineiit ill Patala, or the hell of the dainned ; that its water, into which 
the ashes of the cremated dojul ^ro thrown, has the virtue of re- 
freshing them in some degree in their ' sufferings in tho invisible 
world ; that on earth, in the Himala/as, (from the Sanskrit word 
hima snow and ahya abode) it gushes out at Ifaridwar, (this name 
means Hari’s door, whi«-h open into the celestial regions), at a jdacc 
invisible to mortal eye, thence visibly flows, in its course of 1700 
miles, to the sea ncai Calcutta; and that it then flows in a curKuit 
under the sea round the expanse of the earth. Before making any 
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further reference to the Ganges, * in its character as a diviiir* river, 
it is necessary to explain what modem geographical knowledge 
says about it. To the south-east of the province of Kashmerc, and 
to the north of the main chain of the Himalaya mountains, is the 
sacred lake Manasarawar, at an elevation of 15,000 feet. From this 
lc»kc, or within a short distance cif it, rise the Ganges, the Brahma- 
putm, and the Indus, as also the rivers Sutlej, Jumna, and Gogra. 
The source of the Ganges is the junction of two head streams, viz., 
the Bhagirathi and the Alaknaiida. Them; unite at a place called 
Deoprag, ten miles below the city of Srinagar in the Himalayas. 
At Haridwar, which is nearly 30 miles distant from Geoprag, the 
Ganges enters the great valley of Hindustan, and, flowing in a 
south-east direction, falls by several mouths into the Bay of Bengal. 
It should be here remarked, that the sources of the Ganges, the 
Brahmaputra, and the Indus an.*, like Ihosi; nf the EiiphraU's and 
the Tigri.s, which originate from Ufount Ararat in Armenia, and thi* 
Danube, the Bhim*, and the llhoiu*, which rise from the Alps in 
Central Europe, at an elevation, which enables theiii and their 
tributaries to water and fertilise large extents of land, through which 
they pass in various direction.s of the compass. 

It would Ik? dillicult if not impossible; to i?iiiiiiieratc' in iletsiil 
the opinions of writ»*.rs who having iKJwildonjd their minds in a con- 
sideration of the subjects of the exact wlieitabouts of the celestial 
pararlisf*, the garden of Eden, and thi* idemtity of tin* four rivers which, 
as described in the Bible, the Vedas, the Zend Avests, and the sacred 
hooks of the Chinese, ha\(5 th*-oiT/.ed to their hearts' cont(‘iit and 
the confusion of the understanding of n?aders. lii short, 'the solu- 
tion of the problem of the nxsict {position of the giinlen of Eden, by 
Greenwich meridian, is thought to bo w'orm; in ilifliculty than that 
of discovering the elixir of life, or the philosopher’s stone, so that 
he, who is fool enough to give his abundant leisure to the study of 
the subject, and, on the authority of his own .suspicions, biised on 
the cosmographical lore of the aforcstiid books, to expound his views, 
is considered to be quaUiyiTig for Colney Hatch. Howcvit, it must 
bo premised, that no one in the {last seems to have iliscussed llu.' 
matter with the aid of infbriiiutiori furnisherl hy sficri.'d books, which 
testify to the nsahty of another world not jN^rceptible to the senses. 
This being so, the writer of this monograph hoi>cs'and trusts that by 
its publication he has not iiieriteil detention in a imison ih mnti. 
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Allusions to tho celestial paradise and its river, which splits up 
into four strcains on earth and waters it, are met with in this saert.Ml 
1)ooks, and will be referred to chronologically. It is asserted, hy 
oriental scholars wcll-verscd in Sanskrit and philosophy, that, as 
a religious ree.onl, the ))ook of Genesis is the oldest in the pos- 
session of mankind. This book, which forms a part of the Penta- 
teuch, iMjlifivod to bo written by Moses, tho gnsat prophet of Jehovah, 
who wrought miracles for him, and who, in tho tabermir^Ic in tho 
wilderness of Arabia, talked to him face to hice, cr)mmeneos with thi; 
creation of the workl and of Adam and Eve, describes the felicity 
of paradise wherein tln-y lived without tin* curse i»f labour, relates 
their fall from virtue and the* lasting consofpicnee of sin, foretells 
the time wh(.*n, by moans of a lli'fb;enu?r or Shiloh, tho harm cansrsl 
by iSatann; deceit will be. iindono and romedioil, imuitions the growth 
and expansion of sin, and th(! divine judgment of the Flood, which 
d(\stroyed all mankind, l•xcepl Nnah and his Cimily, specifies a now 
covenant, whose nucha ngoability was typified by the rainbow, ami 
narrates (be wide* ilispoi-sioii nf tin? progeny of Noah over the whnli' 
earlh. Furthermore, the learned assert fhat the mavti'HS, veny 
ancient doimments, an* as old as the l+th or 15th century B.U.: that 
the date <if the eomjinsition nf the Zcnul Av(\sta is lab.T than that ol 
the itianf rds and that tin* \ ih-king, the oldest portion of the 
saeri'd honks of the ( -hinesr was writfi*!! siihscipiontlv to t.hi* Zi-nd 
A vesta. Finder tln’'<i* <*iivninstain.’i's, acei*pting the eonelusinn, that 
Genesis is I In* ohlest h«nik e.xtaiit the fnllowing Sth ami I Mh vits'*.; 
of its si'crind ehapinr an; *hi* earli«‘.st ivferem r In the l•xis|.l*ne•• 

• if the Ganleii of Kilen : 

“And tin* Lord (Jod planted a ganl»*u in Eden easLwanl 

And a'ri\(?r gii(».f;h forth from Eden to water tho ganli'ii : and IVoim 
thence it is divided and heiMimes four hea«ls (or arms;, 'fhe name 
of the first is Tison : that is it which l•ompJlsseth the wlioli- land of 
IFavilah when? is goM : And the gold 5f tliat land is good : there 
the bd(*Ilium and the onyx stone. And^ the naim? of tin* seeomi 
river is Gihon ; and that is ^ whieh eoinp.vsseth the. whole land of 
Gush. And the nanii? of the third river is Hiddekel ; that is it that 
llowcth as before Assyri i-. and the fourth river, that is Euphrates/’ 

It will he scon from the .ibovt* that there is no evid •iiei* to pr.ivc 
that the Vison is* tin* G:i**ges. Nevertheless, the iileiitificatinn of 
the omi with the otln*r not left to conjee tun.*, because Jo»'pli us, 
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who wrote*, the* Anti(|utties of the) Jowfiovor 19 contiiricM ago, declares 
as follows in chapter I psira II of that work, which is a truthful 
history of things Jewish : 

“ Mosos says, further, that (ickI planteel a paradise in the East 
Hourishing with all sorts of tribes : and that among them was the 
tree of life and another of knowlcelgc whereby was to be known what 
wiis good and evil ; and that when he brought Adam and his wife 
inte) the garden, lie commanded them to take care of the plants." 

“ Now the garelcn was w.atcrod by one river, which ran rounel- 
about the wheile earth and was parted into four parts. And Pison, 
which denotes a multitude, running into India, makes its exit into 
the sea and is by the Greeks called Ganges. Euphrates also as well 
as Tigris, goes down into the Red Soti, Now the name Euphrates, 
or Phrath, denotes either a dispe^rsion, or a flower : by Tigris, or 
Diglath, is signified what is swift, with narrowness : and Gihon runs 
through Egypt, and denotes what arises from the East, which the 
Oi-ceks call the Nile.” 

Now it must, be? mentioned, in connection with Josephus’ asser- 
tion in the above quotation, that the river, which waters the ganien, 
nins round tlio earth, that there is reason to assunui that the river is 
the. Gulf Stream, which circulates between the equatorial and polar 
regions. It is known to geographical tyros that a large quantity of 
water of the ocean, which covers the earth, iti converted into vapour, 
and that to make good the loss by evaporation a continueil flow of 
cold and heavier fresh water, as an undercurnuit, is necessary, and 
that that the sine qitd non is supplied by the celestial stream, from 
which spring the Ganges, the Euphrates, the Tigris (If ildekel; and 
the Nile. The water of the orx^ean is crmtiniioiisly moving. The 
flow of water from one part of the ocean to anothcT fiwms currents. 
Kor instance, in the Atlantic ocean the north er|uatorial current, 
turned to the right is known as the Gulf iStream, and the south 
equatorial current, curvixl to, the left, is known as the Brazilian 
current. These two ciirn.uits have their arctic and antarctic currents 
respectively. Similarly, ifi the I’acific and Indian oceans, there are 
the north equatorial and south equatorial currents, along with their 
Japan and antarctic currents n^spcietivnly. The f’ersian, the New 
South, the Agalhas, the Ijahrador, and the W*.*st Australian currents 
are additional ones, which arc tlic offshoots, and ait*, caused hy, the 
steady flow of the celestial stream through the expanse of the ocean. 
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• With reference to the .stiitemont of Josephus, that the Pisoii, 
which is described in Genesis os encircling the whole land of Ilavilah 
— whose identity has not been established — is tlie Gangers, tliorr; is 
no I'oason to doubt his word, inasmuch as it is amply corrnborated 
by such high authorities as Ambrose, Eusebius, Augustine, and other 
scriptural commentators, who declared that it was so. On theV 
joint evidence, and the ipue dixit of Josephus, we may well accept 
the fact, that the Piaon is the Ganges, without any (picstion of un- 
cei*tainty. It must be a<ltnitttHl, however, that some commentators 
have avowed their conviction, founded on a close examination of the 
matter, that the Pison was this, that, or some other river, but not the 
Ganges, and many plausible arguments were advanced in support 
of their contention, which is rendered of no avail, by a consideration 
of the circumstance, that in verses 25 and 27. of chapter 24 of the 
book of Ecclesiastes the names of the s.'icred rivers are given in the 
onler from east to wi*.st, viz. the Pison, tin* Tigris, (Heddi'kel) the 
Euphrates, the Jordon, and the Gihon. From this method of their 
specification the conclusion i.s inevitable that the Pison, the first 
named, is th*^. Ganges and no other. Moreover, the belief, that these 
two rivers are the one and the same, and is the most aueiont and the 
most universally held i<lca, should be considered as a proof of its 
truth in pn^fcnmce to any hypothesis to the contrary. Altliuiigh 
Josephus hehl that the fiver, which gi)es forth from Eden t** waliu* 
the ganleii, encompassi.'S the earth in a way that we know not— 
except on th»‘. theory of the (oilf stream — yet it was widely belie vimI 
formerly by the li^arned that the sacred river (among which tlie 
Jonlon iiTust he included) were* at their months swallowisl up by 
the ground, and, after flowing ftc lung ilistanct^s under it, n3-appeared 
ill out of the way plaees above it. As a matter of liw;t, tin* siuu'ed rivei-s 
do lost* themselves in the grouiiii. For instance, the Ganges, whieh 
has the largest (Uiiboncliure of any river in the world, soaks through 
1.li«3 earth in tin; Siiinh*rliniis .-iiid iKsap[H*ars from sight, forming an 
underground stream, whose flow causes the inystorious noisi*s, which 
art* known ainl spoki*n of ; . the IWisal guns, or tin* subterranean 
detonations heard at Earisal and towards Chittagong: the Kii- 
phrates and the 'Pigris, their conjunction near Hasora, form 

marsln*s, which suck uji a g )od deal t>f their water before it falls int-o 
th<; Persian Gulf :*tlie Nih* it C.iiro splits up iiilo two atri*ains. lead 
ing reHjiectiY(*ly to Ros> Ma and Damiotta, and loses mneli of its 
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Avater which, as believcil by some, ''flows I)Oiicnt}h the; great desert of 
Sahara, from cost to west, before falling into the Modetermnonn sea ; 
and the Jordon, which rises from underground near mount Ltsbanon, 
falls into the Dosul S(>a and is idtogc^ther absorbed by it, to the no 
small mystifieation of scientists. Speaking about the Jordon, whicli 
the "fountain of Daphne*', referred to in verses and 4 of the 11th 
chapter of Niimboi’S, Joseidms, in the Antiipiities of tlic Jews, says 
that its soiiivo is the pool Plilala, whciu'e it Hows underground to 
Panium, 120 stadia from Oiesari:i. It is said that this fact was 
autluuilicated by Philip, 'r(.‘tnich of Trachonitis, who threw :it Phiula 
into the Joixlon chaff which camt> out at Panium and, flowing above 
the earth, fell into the Dead Sea, which marks the siU; ef Sodom and 
(Jomorrha, which for their wickediu?ss witc burnt by fire fmm 
heaven. 

Thi^ Euphrates has a double source in two streams rising in the 
Anti-'raurus range near Mount Ararat. The river Hows mniidy in ri 
smith-easterly direction, through the plains of Asia Minor, ami. after 
a career of 1750 iuih.*s from its sounse, is joimsl by the 'Pigris, 
In I lebrew smired literatiiiiif the Euphrates is refernsltoasArm- 
7ia/iO/*, or the river, ami its celehrity as a great waterway, which 
erigiiially coniicctial the .\rediterraneaii and the Persian Gulf, \h 
attestcil by the alisence of any nmiarks, such as those that (estab- 
lished the identity of other l)ig rivi.-rs. The [iroducts of Asia wen* 
i*xchang(^d wutli those of Europe, by means of the Eu])lirates, whicli 
in ancient times was far wider ami carriiMl greater volume of wabu- 
than at present. 

The Tigris has its principal source m^ar Diarbickir, situated on 
the southern slope of tlui Anti Taurus range of mountains, and in 
close proximity to the spot whemte the Euplirat(\s originates. 
Within the area boundcsl by the Euphrates and tin* Tigris was 
Mesopotamia, the habitat (J Abraham, and the seat of the universal 
empire of Persian kings, recogivstsl in Vedic lorci as < Unnf ramiuan. 
The Tigris mostly Hows south-caist and, aftm* a coui'se, of 1 lOH milc^s, 
joins the Euphrates. The* united stn^ani, from tht? juncture to tin* 
Persian Gulf, is known as tin* iShat-«iI-Ara)). 'Pin* once fiinmis cities 
of Bagdad and Masai are situate ‘d on tin f banks of the Tigris. A 
few savants thought that the territorial extent of tin* ishinds 
formed by the Euphrates and the 'I'igris was tin? lo(.?aliliy of tin.* 
Ganlen of Eden. 
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The Nile has its source in hike Victoria Niyanza. In its long 
course of 4,200 miles to the sea, the Nile is joined at Khartoum by 
the Bahar-el-Azrak, or the ]31ue Nile, and further down it receives 
another big tributary, the Bahar-el-Oha/al. Two others of its after 
tributiiries arc the Sabat and the Albara. In priniitiye times, 
the Egyptiaus believed that- thi* Nile originated from the tlirune uT 
Osiris, and the Orcf^ks and the Romans thought that its smii-co was 
the thi'onc of Jove. All writoi'S have agre(;d in opinion that the 
.lilion of Oencsis is the Nile. Owing to their hmg residence of 400 
years in the land of Egypt, under the rule of the Pharoahs, the 
Israelites wen* laniiliarly acquainted with the Nile, which is des- 
cribed ill the Talmud by the derignation of Shihar, (from the 
•Sanskrit wonl Si ah or black; or yphar or nihar, meaning the river, 
'riu* ancient Egyptians wen* convinced in mind that the water of 
tin? Nile, which they personified sis a god, with the brcsists of a 
woman, wjis endowed with tin* quality of i^moving sin from the 
soul and disosise Ironi t he person of one washing himself in it. 

The idea that the sacred rivers mn round the earth, now above 
and then below the ground, here falling into the celestial river and 
there i^manating from it — at th** Himalayas, the Anti-1\inrus, and 
the Alps — was widely iliHusi'd and cxtiuisivoly lield among many in 
days gone by, and sacred books, .such as those of the Hindus, make 
mention of an infernal rR'or, (in character like the Sty.x of Grecian 
anil Roman mythologies) which, issuing from the celestial stream, 
and springing from a rock in the central regions of the dead, eircii- 
lated in the lowi-si depths of hell, and finally emptied itself into a 
vast p*»ol. • All the infernal go.ls, who are those of thi* Egyptian, 
Hindu, ( fii^cian, PeiNian and Roman religions, swore by the infernal 
river, and if any one of them violaitMl Iiis oath, he was doubly 
punished for his porjnry, by exclusion from their company ami ox 
pulsion from Olympus itself. 

Tilt* theories propounded, in view to make out that the Ganges, 
the Euphrates, the 'Figris, and the Nile, though sepamte rivers are 
ill reality but differenf; pari.’, of a whole, derived from the river of 
Paradise, liavi* been oondomneil as grotesquely improbable, or us 
flownright absurdities of ..hoiight, by modern critics, who reject the 
supernatural and accept, nothing as iriio but what can bo tested by 
the touchstone of *e\poriene*', Acconliiigly, the statements, that 
the Danube, in its meanderings here, there, and eveiywhere, crosses 
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the continent of Europe, ialla into*' the Block Sea, flows through it 
into the Caspean Sea, goes thence underground to the Himalayas, 
where it springs out as the Ganges ; that the Indus, which is an 
arm of the Ganges, passing through the Punjab and Sind falls 
into the Kunn of Cutch, (the nunn or wilderness of Cutch between 
Sind and Gujorat is a laigo saline swampy ilesert. larger than 
Wales, and becomes a salt lake during the south-east monsoon, and 
a desert of sand during the suninuir months) whence ns an under- 
ground stream it runs through Bajputana and the western part ot 
the united provinces of Agni and Oiidh to Allahabad, where it joins 
the Jumna and the Ganges, the three forming the sacred Tribeni, 
when\ during the Rhumb Mela, held ever}' twelvth year, on the 
occasion of the conjunction of the planets Jupiter, Saturn and .Mars, 
somcitimes so many as three millions of Hindu pilgrims, from 
all parts of India, come together by rail or cart or boat or foot, for 
the object of bithing^in the Ganges, ^ ,th^e assured hope of washing 
away their bimlcn of sin in this world M entry into the next ; that- 
the Ganges, flowing through the Bay of Bengal and the Indian 
Ocean round the island of Ceylon, reappears in Ethiopia as the 
Nile, which, at the Delta, separates into two branches,— one going 
cast and the other west ; that the east(u*n branch of the Nile, thus 
divided, flowing through the Mediterranean comes to light os the 
Euphrates, which, in the Persian Gulf, mingles with the Gangetic 
current m route to Ethiopia ; and that the Joi*don, which as a river 
is singular, inasmuch as it flows from north to south, a thing only 
a few rivera of the world do, is an arm of the Euphrates, are classed 
as far fetched and mere g«.‘Ographical fictions of the brain. ' 

It is stated, in chapter LXIV of the Zend Avesta, that Ahura 
Mazda, who has been identified as Sri Mahadeo, or Siva of the 
Hindu trinity, described in the Shastras, allows his river, flowing 
from the celestial niountsun Hukaiiya. through the sea Vourkasha, 
to traverse the seven heavcnR,rinto which creation is divided, :.c- 
cording to Zoroostrian cosmogony, in onler to enable its being with- 
in the reach of mankind. ^ ^ 7.^ 

Ijastly, it may be asked, what is said about the Ganges in the 
Hindu Vedas ? These sacred books, written in Sanskrit, a form of 
the Devanagri, consist of four books, designated the Ric, Yaju, 
Sama, and the Atharva Veda. Each of the Vedas is divided into 
three parts : the first termed the Samhita, or a collection of 
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mantnts and gatliaa. (Tho marilrtia have the chai'aeter of ardent 
prayers to deities for grant of temporal blessings of health, wealth, 
and prosperity in life ; they arc outpourings of tho human soul in 
thanksgiving for those highly valued boons and th(;y not only set 
forth the perfesetions of the deities invoked but they also proclaim, 
in fervent language, the duty of worshipping them by the acknow-* 
lodgment and adoration of their ability and readiness to do good to 
those who put their trust in them. The word gcUha m(?an.s a hymn, 
and in practice is applied to any short poem intended, by reason of 
its rhythm, for musical {)erformaiice with instrumental aecoinpani- 
mont. Like David’s psalms, which wero sung to music, the gathas of 
the Samitas were also so treated by the Brahmins. The observance 
of the Samitas is no arbitrary rule of bondage to the sacred caste, 
the Brahmins, but rather a charter and an instrument of their 
liberty, as incarnate deities and the first of mankind, and the 
source of their freedom from harm, in mind, body, and estate, 
from the animus of eiieiiiies in the flesh and demons of the 
air ;) the second is designated Bmhmanas, which aro the prescribtMl 
ritual of worship of the gods by the Brahmins ; and the third 
is called the Jnana, or Upanishads, which are philosophical 
statements embodying the essf3ncc of all human kiiowledgi'. Tho 
derivation of the wi.rd Veda is from the Sanskrit root vid, to know, 
and is synonymous with flic Latin term Vide, and the English, in 
wit. It is admitted by Sanskrit scholars that in its general seiiso 
the word is applicil to distinguish the sacred writings, which am 
difierentiatiHl into SriUi and Sinriti. Tho first moans direct revo 
latioii of divine truth by the supremo dcilyiof the Hindu pantheon, 
and the si^coiul recollection of divine wisdom, such for example as 
the laws of Mann, for the regulation of human conduct during tenure, 
of lite on earth, and for the benefit of mankind in general. As the 
direct outcome of SnUi and Smriti, the Vedas arc hold to be 
inspirnd, tho fact being considered by ithe ^ Brahmins ns beyond the 
province of human r«.'sison or argument. 

V^edic science teaf.^hes th.'it cn'atioii, ns cimsisting of gmat insular 
continents, or heavens, is divided into concentric circles. They arc 
•lambu, which is surrounded by a sea of salt-wnti^r, I’laksha, which 
is surrounded by a son of sugarcane juice, Salmali, which is surround- 
ed by a sea of spirituous liqinfr, Kusa, which is surroiiiukMl by a sea 
of clarified butter, Krauncha, which is surrounded by a sea of sour 
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curds, Suka, which is surrounded by a sea of milk, and Pushkani, 
which is surrounded by a sea of sweeirwater. As we know for certain 
that our earth, known in the poetic language of the Vodas as Jainbu- 
ilwipa, which is said to be in the centre of the six conctmtric circles 
of the heavens, which arc at vast dist?inccs from one another, is 
encompassed by a sea of salt-water, and iv& God, in the book of 
Gcuiosis, has withheld from us all knowledge, sis to the when^ahouts, 
extent, shape, &c., of the heavens that surround us in their incom- 
prehensible immensity, there is no proptT reason why the Vcdic 
account of their position, fonii, etc,, should be laughed to sconi as 
a fiction. 

What is called the finnamont, or region of the air, or JihvJnvi'- 
loka of the earth, is spread roundabout it, anti is silFected by the 
rays of the sun and the influence of the moon. It is said timt 
the moon is 200,000 yojaiias from tlie isirth ; that the sun is 100,000 
yojaiias from it ; that Mercury (Budha) is 200,000 yojonas from thti 
sun ; that Venus (Sukra) is 200,000 yojaniis from Mt.'rcury : that 
Mars (Angaraka) is 200,000 yojaiias from Venus ; that Jupiter 
(Brihaspati) is 200,000 yojanas from Mars : and that Saturn (Sani) 
is 250000 yojanas from Jupit(*.r. Beyond the enciivJing heavens of 
the planetary bodies is the sphere of tlu^ 7 Rishis. (Ursa Major) 
100,000 yojanas beyond iSaturn : ami at the. height alwve all thti 7 
Rishis is the polestar, called Dhriiva, which is the pivot or axis on 
which the whole of the heavens rotaW. Dhruva is the zenith, 
while Mount Mem, the Olympus of the Gods, is as it W(?re the 
nadir. Mount Morn, which is Sidd to be composed of gold, is tlie 
place where the gods, both s<jlar and lunar, meet in si^saiou, for the 
discussion and settlement of affairs relating to heaven, earth and 
hell. Furthfu-mom, it is given out that Mount Mcrii is situated 
in the centre of Janibudwipa ; that the height of Mount Meru above 
tho earth is 84 yojanas, and lO yojanas below it ; and that the 
diameter of Mount Mem, at its csxpanded summit, is 32 yojanas. 
and at its 'contracted base Ifi yojanas, somewhat like the form of a 
cup. 

The heavens described above belong to and are in the ix'(;up:itjon 
of the gnuit gods of this Vedsis. These dcitiiss ixiny not only married 
beings but am also fathers of no end of progeny. For example, 
Brahma, with his wife Savalri, inhabits the first heaven trailed 
Satya loka ; Vishnu, with his wife Lakshmi, rcsido.s in the second 
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lic;weii called Vaikuntha ; and Stva, with his wife Farvati, rt 3 iiiaiiif> 
in the thinl heaven known as Kailas. The other heavens are 
similarly occupied by minor solar deities with their wives and issues. 
Each heaven is a n^gion of transcendental bliss, the solar god in 
chaige of it having full independence of powers therein. Acconling 
to a cfdestial census, taken with greater accuracy than, say, an earthly 
one, the sum total of the deities of the heavens is 3t3 erorcs. 

Seeing t.hnt in the Sficrcd books of the Hindus, Zoroastrians »nd 
C^hinese, it is said that the celestial river, which descends fi-om lieavfui 
and, by its four liranehos into which it is flivided, waters the ganlen 
of Eden, it is necessary, first of all, to refer to what were ami an* 
the theories iis to the situatinn of paradise, (the derivation of thr: 
word paradise is from the Sanskrit word •pard^, or foreign count.ry) 
and aftorwai-ds to quote, its description. The number of commoiit;i< 
U»rs on the garden of Eden lias beon legion, and their hypothes<*H, 
as to its whereabouts, are too many and varied for specification, 
lloughly sptMvkiug, the commentators may bo divided into four 
elassiss, vi/. (I.) thost^ who said that Paradise, having been created 
by God, long prior to tlui eri?ation of the world, was above the s«wcii 
heavens, but below his throne of power, (among thasc who hold 
tliiri opinion aro the Jews and the Musulmaiis); (2) those wh(» said 
that ri'iradiso was situated in tlie thinl heaven ; (3) those who as- 
■UM’tiMl that Tarsdise wa% loeati'd midway between the earth and 
liniuunent : and (J) thos(' who liclieved that Paradise w'as thi* eaiih 
itsidf. 

As ex]ilaini'fb danduidwim is tho earth, and the Vedic Swarga Is 
situated In tin; vogions o.f the niounl ains of the moon. Within 
Swarga, or tlie EKsian fields, is the. abode of tlivinity, the Nandana, 
i»r Iho ganlen of bliss of the god Jndm, (the rain god who, as being 
ill charge of the. place, was by the Aryans considenMl to be a deity of 
the highest rank.) Iiidra possesses in his Fanulisc the Jambu tree 
and the Juinbu rivew, whieh is that olf the, ganlen of Eileii of Genesis. 

In lhi5 heavmi below that in which Swarga exists is Kailas, or the 
paradist* of Siva, (whose iiainc, Imwevijr, is nowhere meiitioiied) hut 
who has becui identified .-e' Kudra, or tln^ roarer, or storm go<l. In 
the. V(‘das he is desei I oed as the father of the Kudras, or Manilas, 
is ilosignated the slayer of .aon, and is sai*l to be the. possessor of 
remedies for thi^ inany ills .^»‘life. Kailas, has a rivi*r of life passing 
through it on its way (.< i !nj earth below. 
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Thi'. celestial gardens of the Chiiiese are situated on the summit 
of tho mountain called Honanuline, and contain a river of liio going 
down to the earth beneath. According to the Medo-Peiuian mythology 
in the midst of the celestial mountain is the highest peak called 
Albourg, which is described as the dwelling place of Ormuzd and 
t*he good spirits. There is in this pnnulise the naveli or source of 
I he river of liio descending to the earth hemeath. 

I'ho above are in brief the accounts of jmraflise, according to thf- 
x arious sacred books. They all agn^^^ in abscribing to it a mount', 
or Olympus of the gods, and a river of life, Hewing through it, and 
passing down to the earth belitw. 

The celestial paradise having bi*en discussed, it remains for us bi 
.iscertain, from a source of general information — the Vedas, whencr 
tJic Ganges originates, and how it comics to fall from heaven to earth. 

According to the mythologicnl niniancc of the Vishnu Pumua. 
the river Ganges is said to issue from the great loft toe of Vishnu, 
;»s he sits on his throne. I n tlu' Maiiabharai and the Puranas he is 
represented as a powerful and all pervading deity. ;is the sun in his 
l.hrce stations of rise, ze.nith. and setting, aiul as thi'. second |)crson 
of the H indu tria<i. OrigiiialK, I In- Ganges onI\ circulated in tin- 
heavens above that of Vishnu, but was brought flown thenci^ Ut 
earth by the prayers of Mu' Saint Uhagiralh, for the purpos«.* of 
purilying I be mortal remains of king Sagai-fl's fiO.OOO sons, who liad, 
by tli'f angn- glance of Kapila, bi^eii rodnci?d to fishes, which wen- 
thrown into the boa near (Jalcutbi, and is therefore, called the 
Khagirathi in Vedic poetry. As the Ganges was being drawn flown 
from Kaikus to earth. 8iva, ever on the lookfiiit for wanling' olT niis- 
fortune in its muUipli«?d forms, ami in onler to Siive the world from 
(he mdc shock of the falling mass of water, caught it up with his 
matted locks, and with his fondiead check«^.d the force of its descent, 
and for this rcas<jn he is termed Gangaflhar. The saying, that 
nvil often n.'sults fram good^ waa illustrated by what happened. A(> 
the tinifs the foregoing events were biking plsicc, therc was fjii earth 
a saint of the name of Janhu. who, being flisliirbfid in t!ic iMM'lbriii 
ance of a sacrifice b) hoaveii, and also put out at thfj cold douclnj 
of the waters and the boisterfius .sound of their fall around him, in 
hot ang*-T drank them up and afterwards, fM»ling no doubt uiiconi- 
fortable “in the inside of his inb3rior”— to use 'an Irishism— with 
millions of tons of liquid within him, reloascil them through a cut 
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in pile of his thighs. In cuiise(|ueucc of what Janhu did, and in 
nomrnemoration of the miracle, the Ganges is sometimes desig- 
nated Janhavi. Lastly, in the pages r>f the Vedas, th(s Ganges is 
named the Tri-pnthorga, (triple flowing) because, it is believed that 
it flows through heaven, earth and hell. 

While the Ganges flows through the expanse of the seven 
heavens, it is said to give life and immortality to gods and genii 
who drink of its water. While it flowed round the earth, it did. 
ouco upon a time, possess the virtue of curing bodily disease, and 
washing away sin ; but now it docs not, liecuuso of th(f oontinuod 
wirkednoss of all the races of mankind. While the Ganges llows 
iiiidt*rgrnuiid, as an infernal river, its water doc^s not, when drunk, 
altogether but only tempuravily, mitigate the pains sulibreil by thit 
shades of the dead in Pataln. 

Seeing thati knowlixlge ot the invisible world, which exists, has 
in the past boon purposely kept from mankind, who are also ignor- 
ant of tho many secrets of nature, it is silly for any one to deny thf* 
|jos.sibility of a celestial river descending below, and to characterise 
tiu* Vedic account, of how it £ilU from tho mountains of th«' moon 
to the e.iirt.h as iionsonHe, and the raving of a disordcnHl brain. Any- 
how, it must hi' adiiiitte<l, by any candid (Uiqnin^ wlio<c i>pinitiii 
is not biassed by prnjudicu against the supernatural, that it is 
nrcossaiy for him to dolcrmino by niniuiry what tho ahcieiils Siiid 
and lielieved about the insittor, which has beiui a sort of mysterv 
from remote time to this. Anyhow, tho script.ural information 
about the ark ot thi- covenant, which symbolised the presimee iif tin- 
majesty of Johovah with the .lews, the chosen race of God, ntlords 
some indicia, or tsingible daU, for the belief that the river (tanges 
originates from the throne of thi*- Almighty, and appears on enrth 
as a sacred strea n. This fact will bo attempted to be made out. 
Pirst of all, there is no reason to doubt that the Mosaic taboriiaele 
and Soloman’s temple courts, whitdi were of an oblong rectangular 
form, and built after the. (Kitti^rii revealed by God himself, were 
rc'pn'Rcmtative of the hea /ens, and that the ark of t he covenant 
signifle<l Jahovah’s throne above them. In short, both the Taber- 
nacle of Moses and the Tem]de of Solomon were prototy)>os in iiiinia- 
t.iire of tho heavens, and the dwelling place of the Most Iliyh, 
Before speaking \)f the symbolic meaning of the Tahornaclc*- ami thi' 
Temple, excerpts from the o]d Testament will be given, to show that 
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both w(^m coURtriictod ncoordiiig fcu the pal.tcniR ina«]e known by 
God, 1'ho following qiiotiitions arc from chapter 25 of the book of 
Exodus : 

“ And the Lonl spoke iiiito Moses niyiiig 

according to all that I show thcc after the pattern of the tsihornacdf 
Mid the pattern of all the instruments thiu-eof (‘Vtoi so shall ye 
make it.” 

The following extract is from chapter 28 of the First book of 
the Chronicles : 

Then David gave Solomon, his sou, the pattern of thti porch and 
and of the houses thereof, and of the tro:vsiirii;s thoniof and of t he 
n])pm* chambora thereof and of the inner parlours thereof, and of tht^ 
place of the mercy seat.” 

12... And the jmttc^m of all that ho had by the .spirit, of the (smrt 
of the house of the Tjord, and of the chamb(>rK roundabout, of the 
treasuries of tin* house of Cod, and of the treasuries of tint di‘dicateil 
things." 


W. A. HITTIIERLAND. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF THE RENOAL 
TENiXNOY ACT 

In tihc Piill tor iuncinljiig iho Bengal Teiiancy Act it is prupused 
1.0 make (K^fMipancv liolding tnmsfcmhlfi and to authorisf the pay- 
ininil. ol' tees to the? zemindar for ri^gistoring the transfer of oocu- 
])aney holding. It is also proposed to legalise the levy of abwabs 
by the zemindar. Then; is some merit in the provision for making 
ueeupancy holding transferable, but the other two provisions are 
rijtrograde, improper and mischievous. 

In view of proteeting the raiyats from the oppressions of the 
zoiniiidara, the right of interference was resei'ved by Clause 1 S. 8, 
Regulation I of 1793. In the same year the Court of Directors in 
their Cbuiorjil-Roveimo Despatch to the fiovernmimt of India dated 
19th September, wrote 

'*You will in a particular manner be cautious so to express your* 
selves as to leave no ambiguity ns to our right to interfere from time 
to timi? as may be noeessarv for the protection of the raiyats and 
subordinate laml-lioldei-s, it being our int<uition in the whole of this 
iiitiasiire i'Aeetually to limit our own dcunaiids, but not to depart 
from our inhcreiit right of Sovereign of being the guardians and 
protectors of every elji.ss of persons living uiuler onr (loveminenl.” 
'I'he Stiitc was thus the Pararn-tnnt Land-lonl. 

'Phe right of property given In the zemindar umler tlio Perinanonfc 
Settlement, was that the lambrevenuc to which the State was entitled 
was farmed to him in pinpetnity with a margin of 10 percent. lie was, 
however, mtitleil to I In? profit derived from the reclamation of largit 
tracts «»f iwnnne-froo waste land. The zemindar was therefore the 
iiitonnediate proprietor, ainl not ah absolute proprietor. l-fc 
could not expel the raiyat-s from the land in disrL'gard of their reapec'- 
tivo tenures, and cultivate it. himself by means of steam-ploiigh and 
other labor-saving iTn])lo.mcnt.s of agriculture, the raiyats being 
turned into day-laborers. Mr. llarington gave the following deserip- 
tn»n of a zemindar as ennsti tub'd by the Permanent Settlement , — 
“A land-holder possi'ssing a zcniindari estate which is hemlitablit 
and transferable by s:i1e _;ift. or beijuest snbjoci undi?r all circinii 
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stances to the pubUo assessment fiired upon it« is entitled after the 
payment of such assessment, to appropriate any suiplus rents and 
profits which may be lawfully receivable by him from the under- 
tenants of land in his ze.mindari, or from the cultivation and iin- 
proveiiient of untennntod lands, but subject nevertheless to such 
Vules and restrictions as are already ostablished or may be hereafter 
enacted by the British Government for securing the rights and 
privileges of raiyats and other under-tenants of whatever description 
in their respective tenures and for protecting them against undue 
exaction or oppression.*’ It was, tliorcforo, not the object of the 
Pennaiumt Scttleincnt to cnnfiscate anything which arxsording to the 
customs and traditions of the c^oiintry belonged to the raiyats. 
Tile liitiuitLoii of the authors of the Permanent Settliunoiit waa not 
only to fix for over the laiid-revimue of the /.cinindars, but at the 
same time to secrin^ to the raiyats fixity of toniin^ and of j'en1«. 
Lord Cornwallis in bis mtunorable Minute relating to the Permanent 
Settlement dcclansl that the zemindara can roeedvo no more* rent 
t han at the rates established in the Perganah. A soiirch should ho 
made for any schedule of the rates of renti prevailing in the s<'veni] 
Perganahs at the time of the l^ermanont Sel tlemont which might 
have been prepared under tlu^ above orders of Loixl Cornwallis. If it 
is not fortiheoming the Ijand-Revcime Department may compilo such 
a schedule from materials available in thf revenue records of that 
period. 

Tlio raiyats, who cleaiied and cultivated the land, were according 
to the Hindu and Mahomedan laws .actual proprietors of the land, 
and by laistorn and tradition from time immemorial they could bi* 
lield to possess permanent rights on the land. The existence of 
those rights was recognised by the British Government and guanled 
liy law commencing with Act X of 1859, which secured to them 
cjoeiipancy righL The measure was described by Lonl Canning as 
*'a rc«l and earnest attempt tosinprovc the position of the raiyats of 
Bengal and to tipen to them a prospect of freedom and indepenileneo 
which they have not hitherto enjoyed by clearly dofinirg iheur rights 
and by placing restrictions on the jiowcrs of the zemindars such as 
ought long ago have been provided.*’ It was provided in Section 4 
of the Act that in the absence of evidence as to what the prevailing 
Perganah rates were, their fixity will l>e presumed from proof that 
they have not been changed ft»r the last l.wonty years. The provi- 
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.sioii though not foir either to the tsomindars or the raiyuts was inadi: 
as a sort of compromise. The Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885, howi^ver. 
proTided that where any occupancy-raiyat pays his nmt in inoiioy, 
his rent shall be presam<M] to be fair and o({uitable and shall not 
(.‘-nhanced except on the following grounds 

(a) 'rhat the rate of rent paid by the raiyat is below the pri;** 
vailing rate paid by occupancy- -raiyats for land o<* 
a similar <lescription and with similar advantages in 
the same villagre or in neighbouring villages ami that 
there is no sufficient reason for his holding at 
HO low a rate. 

{b) That there has been a rise in the average local priceb of 
staple fbod-croiis during the cun'ency of the present 
rent. 

(r) That the productive ]}ower8 of the land held by the raiya(< 
have been increased by an improvement effected bv 
or at the expense of the landlord iluring the currency 
of the present rent 

(jcl) Thaff the ]jroductivo powers of the land hold by the raiyat 
hav«* been increased by Hu vial action. 

Tiio grounds ait^ ominous grounds of dispute between the xeiniii- 
dars and raiyats involving them in fnsquent litigation. The follow 
iiig cross currents of ^blic opinion in rogani ti> Ibnii inav bi* 
considcnHl in cnimectioii with the present Bill for amending the 
Tmiancy Act: — 

(a) As it is difficult to siScertAin the prevailing rato of rent. 
* the Court is em^iowcred to direct that a local im|uiry 
may be held for the purj^iose under Chapter XXV of 
the Code of Civil Pn)cediire by a comiN^tmit Ki:veriue. 
Officer. The procedure, is eostly and harassing. 
Instc^ad of it, like the price -lists of sfAple l(.MNl-ero]»s 
published umhr the •authority of Oovoriinieiit ff>r 
reference in suits for the enhaneement of rent mi the 
ground of ri.M* in prices of sCapIc fucal-croiw, seliediili' * 
of prevailii’g rates of rent shoiilil he published by tin- 
Kfivciiiic Department to wliicli the Court may nd'er 
ill (hdicriniiiiiig the pn*Yailiiig rates of rent. 

\h) As prodiici'rof ■ <aplc fomlerops the raiyat is oniitliM.I fn 
the prol-'f-s accruing from the rise in their priced 
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caused by iacilitics of coiiiuiuiiicatioii and cxpausion 
of inulo, in the prouiotioii of which he is iniiirectly 
connected, paying road-cc^ss, railway fares and freights 
and selling pi-oducc of liis land in the market, but 
with which the ssemindar is in no way concerned. It 
is shocking to humanity and derogatory to Qod’s 
I'onimand, that the miyat should be deprived of the 
fruits earned by thi* sweat of his brow by the (ui- 
hancemeiit of his rent on the ground of rise in the 
prices of the produce of his land. Such a provision 
would be the thin end of the wedge subversive^, of 
I'lit? occupancy right of the miyat in the sense of the 
l»cngali tidage. — Every thing is thine except the key 
which is mine. Then again, for enhancing the rent, 
the /emiudar would be prone to cause fictitious rise 
in the prices of tbud-ci'Ops by piii'clisising them at low 
prices trom the miyat at the time of the harvest, 
•storing tlnism and selling tln.iii ufterwanls at ex- 
orbitant prices by means of tradii combination. It is 
th(?refore expedient that the zi.^inindar should be pro- 
hibited from engaging himself in such spoculation. 
( fovoriimcnt servants as a ride rannol engage them- 
selves ill trade. The counteitpn>\ ision that the raiyat 
ran claim rcduetioii of his rent on aceomiL of .-i fall in 
the prices of staple food. — crops is of no avail to him. 
the? prices of all staple tbod-crop.s having sti^adily 
incrcaskMl to an enormous extent without slKiwingany 
sign of diminution; the rents have in cun.seipnmee 
been gmierally enhanced. 

(r) The lundlonl must not make any improvement in in 
dividual occupancy holding, it should be done liy the 
Icnarit, but ho qiay with the sanction of the Collector 
introduce a' general iniprovenieiit in liis estate .-iiid 
realise with the permission of the Colh.'cter the cost 
thereof pi-oportionatcly from the raiyals. 

(d) A raiyat having occupancy right is entitled to the beiinfit 
of fluvial action or any other mitural causes increas- 
ing the prodm tive powi-rs of his land ami not tin* 
nbsoniec landlord, his pait should not the.rtdbrc be 
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• (inhaiiccci. On the othorhand, it is provided that thr*. 

miyat can claim commutation of T(3nt for dotcTinru- 
tioii of his land on account of deposit of sand liy 
lliivial action. This spirit of give and take hoivciver 
ei|ui table, can never be beneficial to the niiyat, {jonr 
as ho is, he can have no redress in a court of law 
against a rich zemindar. 

The zoinindar who did nothing for the improvement of the land, 
nor contributed anything towards works of ])iiblic utility oven in th** 
4hape of road-cess, enhanced the rents of the miyats to an oiioriiions 
extemt on the ground that the value of produce and the productiv*' 
powers of the land have increased not so much by the agency or »it 
the expense of th<! raiyats as by natural causes, expansion of tnidi', 
facilities of communication, embankments, canals, &c., the benctit 
of which the raiyats as occupiers of land were entitloil, ami it w:is 
to tiioin therefore that the increased value of- their land would 
belong. In a llesulution of the Government of India Loiil Ciir/un 
•ibserved : ■ “ The llongali cultivator was rjick-rcutcd, impoverishe*! 
and opprt*ss(Hl.” In a Kesoliition niviewing the last annual n^pori 
'll' the Survey .and Settleme.nt o])erations of Bengal, Lord Carmichael 
said : — " Th(5 most llagrant instances of illegal enhancements of rent 
have hceii tbiiiid in l>ho estates of large projirietors." 

Jf in l•ollfornlit.y with tin* iirdei-s contsiined in the (Icneral-Ucvc 
nue Despatch fmm the Court of Dii'cctors, dated l!)th September 
1702 aiitl the onlers of Lonl Cornwallis mentioned abovt\ it is 
ih'emed expedient to secun* -o the raiyats once for all fixity of 
reniint .‘iiuTof rents, t he Kigislature in amending the Bengal Ttmaney 
Act should ]irovide that if an oceupanc}' raiyat whether iindt^r a 
writleir lease or not li.as paid liis rent at a fixed mtc for the last 12 
years it shall not be enhanced, Clauses a, (i, c and d of Section 
of the Tenancy Act of 1885 being ivix^altMl 

Tristcnd of the evil of oppressfivtf eiijiaiicement of rent being 
redressed, the raiyats av(?. confroiitefl with a iiion* appalling evil by 
the provision in the Bill fur the payment to the zemindar of fees 
at 25 pur cent, of t.lio value of property for registering the tniiisfer 
of occaipaucy holding. It will have di.sistrous effect on the occu- 
pancy right of the raiyats. iVhat the legislature g.avc by one hand, 
will bo taken awcay by the other. Since the- grant of tin; occuiuincy 
right, the raiyats at coiisi Vjrable outlay and labour made various 
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improvements on their lands — ^thoy have erected brick-built houses, 
dug ponds, planted choicest trees, &u. It will be a great hardship 
nil them if they are to pay to the zemindar fees at 25 per cent, of 
the value of property every time for registering the transferor 
occupancy holding, besides paying the usual registration fees to the 
Registrar of Deeda Under the circumstances, without bothering 
for occupancy right, the raiyats will prefer to live in hovel, Jis 
tenants at will surrounded by jungle. On the onalogy of the 
provision mentioned above. Government would be justified as Para 
mount Landlonl in claiming the payment of 25 per cent, of the 
value of any zemindari estate when tmiisferred. 

The provision in the Bill for the levy of ahwahn by the xeinindarN is 
highly objectionable as a most retrograde and odious measure logalis 
iiigthe levy of illegal and oppressive cesses by the zemindars. In the 
Administration Report of Bengal tor 1872-73 it was stsited that th** 
attention of the Government of Bengal having been attractcMl 
the ahwabs or illegal cesstis levied by the zemindars from the raiyiit:i 
*m«|uiries were instituted, which sllowl^d that these nl^wabH \vi?!e of 
general prevalence all over Bengal and tliev certainly have 
diminished in niimbor siiici? tht^ Pennanont snttlemvnt notwith- 
standing strict statutory pnjhibition.M. Ill t,|io DiHtrict of 24- Per 
ganalis roundabout Calcutta tin* seat oi Government no lfi.ss than 
27 diffenmi- kinds of illegal cesses wenj found to be Lsimlly levii il. 
In tin* Rosoliition of t,hr Gfiveriiineiit of Bengal «»n the Report, of 
I he band Revenue Administration for 1912 it was stated: -Th«* 
reports regarding the Tenancy Act contain little that is novel except 
in few districts no serious agrarian flisputos raiiio to notice, but the 
levy of ahivaba or illegal oesscs ami tln^ failun*. to grant proper rent 
receipts are still deplorably <*.omiiion.*' 'I'he. law is very clear and 
strict in the matter. The zemindars were strictly forbidden to im 
pose any fibmfb.<i or illegal cesses upon the raiyats under aiiv pre- 
tence whatever. Every such >3xaction was to be punished by heavv 
penaltiea. 
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HIBTH OF THE DIVINE KRISHNA. 

Extraordinary foais performed during infoncy bospeak to his 
divinity. 

Oij All AUBincious day, prinreiM IXwakJ, sisfier of [laja Kangim 
wiiH married to Kamidov. Kangsa, taking the happy pair in hi.s 
(•aiTiag^, was driving to the palace. On the way, a hoavonly 
iiiosstige was vouchsafed to him to the effect, that the 8th child of 
Oi^vaki would kill him. (ircatlv scared with the warning. In* put 
Hasiulov and his spouse* to prison. He argued with iiiiusclf, that 
self prcwjiratioii is the law of nature, and such being the faei, he was 
justified in taking steps save himself, lie directed the loving 
couple to be pbunul under eonKnement, although his sistei* wsis then 
in the iainily way. A strong guard kept strict watch ami wani, out 
side, day and night. ICangsa anxiously waited for the conlincment 
of Dovaki, who in the <tourse of things, gave birth to a iiial** child 
in the prison, at Mathiini, north west of Agin, on the sacred banks 
of the Jumna. Tlio c.hiiil was ushered into i/xistcuce at inid iiighi, 
on a favoiirablo and auspicious hour, on the tughth day of th«> iiew- 
moon in August, con'ospondiiig to the month of Rhadra nhout -ii.^Ol) 
years ago. The sky was over cast and wore a frowning aspect. 
Amidst driazling min, loud thunder claps overhead, thi^ gloom wat? 
light-eil up at intervals by torky streaky lightnings. Not a .singli* 
soul da^d t'U stir out in tho awfully ineloment weather. The 
sentinels were snoring heavily, under divine spell. The beauty ami 
odulgence of the baby, captivat<ed the heart of Devaki, who made up 
her mind to part wuth her precious chiM, just to baffle tho evil 
designs and cruel intentions of her brother— Kangsa. Remembering 
the mi fate whie.h will ovcrtal * her Apollodike child, if he ch.anced 
lo fall into the clutches of Kangsa, Devaki asked her husband to 
Uikii away the infant. The couple shed liittor tears, when the divine 
baby smiled and softly said — The sentinels of the prison, as well 
as, the citizens of Mathura are under n spell and sleeping quietly. It 
is just the time to remove me to the abode of Nanda. So be up and 
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lining, Hiiil ilo not foel Iho loiisfc iinoaHinoss for mo. Tho wjfe of 
Naiiila has just given birth to a female child, bring her hero and 
pruekiim her as the eighth born of Devaki. Leave me quietly on thi* 
hi]) of Jusada and return here. The shackles on the feet of Basiuh^v 
fell of their own accord, and ho stood up and taking tho infant in 
his arms, sallied out into the darkness, alone, and unseen by any 
living soul, 'riu; locks of tlu^ door foil out on Basudov*s touch and 
the gates won*, ajar. On arriving at the river- bank, tho difficulty 
of crossing tho Jumna at that unusual hour, stood in I jasiidov’s way. 
Ke was cogitating on the ways and means of going across, when he 
saw a jackal plunging into tho water, and fonling (ho channel with 
ease. Fhishes of lightning indicated tho way the boast had taken, 
and he ma<le no scniple to follow tho tinck. Rain-drops patteml 
his bac;k, and the baby was shivering with cold. Just then a huge 
cobra turned up and with its expanded hood, slielleroil tho baby : 
wliilst he was wading through the mud and water. 

Tho baby accidently alippal from the hands of Basudov and fell 
into t\\i\ water. Me was upset and greatly agitated, although he had 
the good fortune of finding the child on tho spot it had fallen. tio.k> 
ing up the infant, and carefully kec]iing him in his anns, Hasudev 
crossed the river, without further mishap and eventually reachetl tiu* 
residouce of Niinda, unobserved and undetected by any living soul. 
Kiiteriiig the lyiiig-iii room he noisclessl; and quiid.ly put his baby 
by the sido of Nandarani and took away her female child in ex- 
change. Occult influence was at work to help Basudov in his 
hazardous undertaking. Leaving the place, he rccrossod the river 
and reached the prison-house. The shrill cry of the fomnlo child, 
awakened the guard, who at once ran up to Kangsa to apprize him 
about the birth of the now-comcr. Kangsa immediately onlered 
the stripling to be produced before him. The child as well as the 
mother, were produced before the cnicl, panic-Rl.i'icken king, Devaki, 
with folded hands approacjied her brother and supplicatingly 
:uldrcssed him, with teai-s rolling dow^n her cheeks, — Oh Kaja J 
bcsisich you, n^frain from putting to fleath a female child. ITavi; 
mercy on me, and pity niy deplorsiblc condition." Mer hearUrending 
appeal availed nothing. Kangsa caught hold of, one of the baby’s , 
legs with a view to dash lu;r brains out on a stone whicli was con- 
veniently at hand. He waved the child in the air to and fro, and 
was on the point of striking, the poor infant on the stone, when it. 
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.slipped away from his powerfiil *grasp and was In a trice transformorl 
in space, as OoddesH Durga wiili eight arms, holding particular 
weapons in each hand. She indignantly said — “ Wretch, you are as 
much a fool as a villain, your destroyer has already taken birth at 
Ookul in the house of Nunda, .and you shall perish in his hands.” 

C irodually the imagtf vani8ho4l and hco- words fell liki* a thunder- 
bolt on the scared heart of the king. Awe-striick, Kaiigsu sent for 
his chief councillor to devise means, if any, to thwart thtt fate that 
awaited him. .lasoda, on account of the ]>augs of travail wa.s quite 
ignorant at first of the sex of the child she had given birth. 
Awakened from sleep, she found a fascinating male child crying by 
her side ! She took him up with great pleasure, and suckled him 
fondly. Nanda was informed alsuit the matter forthwith by the 
femali> attendants of .lasoda. Nanda was .awfully oveijoyed and 
ilismissed them with ])rosout8 and rt^waifls. He hiirrieil up to the 
plat^G of confinement and obtaining a glimpst^ of the baby, was 
agitated on iiccount of the divine beauty of the child, which was 
reposing on the lap of his wife. Th(> looks of the infiiut, captivated 
his htMirt an<l he was so much elated with ploasun^, that ho gave away 
lots of money and eatables to the denizens of (iokul. A string of 
men and women eaiue .soi' the haby, whose smiling face i^ndearoil 
him to every one 

I'hc unaniiuous ojiTnion was. that such a handsome child was 
not to be sotm on the f»co of tin* earth. Xiinthi was the chief 
herdsman in flokul. .and as such, was by courtsey called Raja. 

On account of the birth of the infant, the town was illuminated 
.at iiightT which was spent by the villagers in merry-making. 
Itohini — sister-in-law of Xuiida. hail presented her husband with a 
son, seven months prior to th«* ml vent of .lasixia's son. 'Huto is 
another legend in e<umection with the birth of Balnram mentioned 
by ^^laya in his work - the well-known Bli.agbatsL During the 
month of February corn?apoudiug ta Falgoou on tlu* full moon tlay, 
B.alaram was ushered into existence, .si?Yt'ii mouths sifter the iron- 
sa‘ption of the wife of Ba.sudt'v. The foetus was transferred in the 
womb of Itohini by the. •»rder of Vishnu the lonl of the universe. 
Aecorriing to custom I jasmlev requested Maharshi (barga to call on 
Nanda, and piTfonn the ceremony of Namkariiii (nomenclature cere- 
mony.) 'rhe llishi viait.e*i riokul, and ordered the b.aby to be pro 
due4»d before* him. Rnliini, followeil by •bisoda appeared betore the 
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Maharshi, with thoir reapoctive sorb. The unique loveliness of.thc 
infants charmed the sage, who accosted Itohini in the following 
manner Madam, your sun looks like a lotus. Ho will bec^oine 
r.he dcdight of his relatives. I therefore name him as Ham, but on 
account of his Henudeaii strength he shall be known os Bolaram. 
Ho then turned round, and his eyes were ri vetted on the baby of 
Jasoda, for sometime. By means of Yoga (concentration of the mind) 
he found the boy to be the incarnation of Ood, — the trinity in 
unity, creator, desti'oyer and Nustainor of the uiiiveiRO. He called 
the <l<nty --Krishna. It would be seen that Balaram was tho 
ofispring of Rasiidev. Krishna, and Balaram were brought up by 
Nnnda during their infancy. Whilst still a suckling bab}-, a giantess 
called Putna, was sent by Kangsa to Brajapuri for killing Krishna. She 
wont to Brajapuri anti roamed about the place by metainorphosing 
herself into a beautiful woman. She appeared befon? .fasoda, and 
ret|UOKletl her to sho\y her thi$ conifly child. Poor .lasoila, not Kns|ieot- 
ing anything sinister, made over the child to the vilt» woman. 
After t.-ai-ossing tlm luiy for a few minutes, she opened her bniust, 
iind matlo it tt) suck her teats which wore ])oist»ticd. 1'hc chiltl, 
knowing her diabolical purpose^ caught liold of her mammary 
gland (irmly and then sucked her life blood out. She trietl 
U} remove the baby from her breast, but was unsuccessful. She 
shriekoil with agony, but Krishna did not stop sucking till she tlietl. 
The inmates of the house were struck with amaxeinent on witness* 
ing the phenoineiion. She was lying dea*l on the ground with 
her gigantic body stretched to the full. People came out running 
from their habitations, to have a look at the Kakshi- (literally 
raw-(»iiing-ogress), Jasoda with great concern, invoked the blessings 
of th(i All-Merciful, for the welfare of her son. The villagiirs Is^came 
anxious for the safety of their iMdoved Krishna. With great vidie 
ineiicc!, they showered imprecations and curses on the lieail of 
Kangsu. Foiled in his vicioiV9 attempt, Kangsa hit upon a plan, 
to kill his foe. He semt a monster named Sakat t<i Nanda’s mniision. 
On account of Krishna’s birthday celebration, Brahmins werc recit- 
ing hymns iUHX)nling to Sastric riUi^s. Nanda was distributing 
clothes and other gifts to Bmhrnina Upananda was giving awav 
sweets to ncat-herda The house of Nanda was enfete with gaiety 
and festivity. Krishna was taking a nap on his fi)ster mothor’s lii|i. 
Jasoda placed her child in th(^* verandah to bask in the sun, »Sakat 
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Hid not lot go such tin opportune moment. He stealthily entered 
the Verandah. The infant woke up and kicked the giant 
uii the chest with such violence, that he was kilkid on tin; 
spot. Kangsa persisted in spite of his repeated failures, to gain his 
object, and sent another demon of herculean strength called Trina- 

Imrta to Brojudhaiii. He went straight to his destination, incensed 
with rage. Jasoda was engaged with her household work as usual. 

The news about the arrival of Trinabarta frightened her, and she 
hastened to look after her dear boy. Krishna instinctively clung to 

her l>osoin for safety. She smothered him with her kisses. Suddenlj' 
she felt the weight of her son unbearable, and was obliged to put 
him down on the ^und. Like a gust of wind Trinabarto entei-ed 
the chamber with a yell and attacked him fiercely. The house was 
converted into a ventable tower of Babble: Thr% inmates cried voci 
t'erously to save Krishna. No sooner Trinabarta laid his hands on 

the body of his prey, than ho was throttled to death by Krishna ! 
Nanda and Upanaiida rejoiced at the miraculous escape of their 
dear Krishna. Jasoda took the child on her bosom, and imprinted 
warm kisses on her d^irling boy. She carried the infant into a 
(ioniplc, and offeml pajas (worship) to thi* pi^siding deity, for thi^ 
sjilety of her child. Tiic brothers grew up like onlinary boye, and 
in the usual course they learnt cniwling on the floor, and began to 
pnittle— "Papa, mamma with their indistinct voices, causing much 
amusement to tiicir Cvter parents. Krishna somctinu*s climhiMl 
the. kniios of Nanda, with the iiitmitioii of silting on his thigh. 
Bosmesiring all over his bcsly with cowdung, he sometimes wiih out 
stretched aims wound round the body of Jasoda, with iiifantih 
pleasure, and spoiled the di>isa she wore. She took him t(» task for 
his naughtiness, and then wsished his bmly with the tenderness of a 
fond inothcr. Jasoda and Roliini vied with each other, in preparing 
delicacies, such as cn.*aiiis buttin' and the like, for their n^spectivc 
hoys. They never .allowed the children to partake tbod stiitVs cooked 
by others. Krishna and Kalariun alwiv^'s played together. They some 
times, with other playmates, mi tiered a neighbours liuiise, and de 
manded refreshments for them : in ease of non-coiuplianci*, they will 
ransack the kitchen, scatter eatables on the floor, and then scam * 
per otV, when pursued, riic pranks of Krishna becaiin' intulerahh*. 
to milkmaids uiiil they laid i*.imipIaintH against him to Jasoda 
who was unable to rule Krishna pro|M»rly. One day sh(», witli 
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great indignation; tied the tiny hands of Krishna with a string, and 
fkstcruM] tlio other end to a peg. The moment she turned her back, 
Krishna pulled the rope with a jerk, thus uprooting the peg and 
liegaii crawling on all fours, and dragging the peg after him a short 
distance. The piece of wood by chance stuck between the trunks of 
h pair of treses called Jamal, Aijuti. Krishna was incensed at finding 
his progress suddenly an^stetl and pulled the rope siwerely, uprooting 
the ti>>es with a tremendous crash, lie climbed on a branch of one 
of the trees and clapped his hands witli joy. It so happened that 
s(*veral village women were passing by that way, with their earthen 
pitchers to fetch water from the Jumna river. They thought, ho 
was in n serious predicament. 

The aftrighted girls ran to Jiisuda and iiiforiuod her about the 
sail occurroiic(\ The iiiforniatioii so much perturbed her rniiid, that 
she wildly ran about with dishevellLMi hair. wi‘epiiig and bewailing 
her sad late. Naiida and his followers ran out to ascertain the cause 
of tlnj hubbub. They found the tre«*s lying on the ground uprooted, 
and Sri Krishna seated on the branch i>r one ol tlnuii, ipiietly 
Miiiiling. They could, not for their lives, account for the plieiiomcuon. 
One of Nanda’s followers unfastened the hands of the hoy, and sot 
him at liberty, and he at once went away, like an urchin set free from 
sf^hool. On the eastern side of the thnnna, thi^Tt* is a vast tract of 
land (jovered with jungle. For the sake of (fonvenieiit clussificatiun, 
patches of the jungle were named after the troes they contained, 
such »is Bhadmban, Uhaiidilban, Hilwalaui, Lohabaii and .M:ihabaii. 
'I'hc whole forest was called Briiidalsui. (vIom; to this wood, there 
was a kingdom known as Sarbasar. A mighty Baja called Brisha- 
bhann ruled it. Kritika was the consort of the Kaja. She h:ul a 
daughter called Badha. She wsiS born in August at noon on thr' 
eighth day of the Moon. Her beauty captivated the hearts of the 
Royal couple. Un the third day after her birth, Durbasa Rishi paid 
a visit to the Raja’s court. , Hc^was conducted to the hall of uiidi- 
once. The Raja out of respect to the Rishi, msr* from his tliroru' 
and bowing to him, asked him with folded hands the object of Ids 
visit ? Durbasa said -'“Three «lays ago, your ipiiMjn presented you 
with a daughter. I have c^ome to piy my homage to her. She is 
no other than the goddess Luchmi, who presides over Kaikiirita in 
heaven. She has condescended to co!nc df)wn hen^ for the Sjiko ol 
Krishna. Dc not treat her like an ordinaiy girl. Tell your son 
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Sriflnm not to uiolest her in any way. Sho should be allowed to do 
as she likes. Bverybody should pay respects to her. Saying this 
the sage went away. The parents were elated with joy, having 
such a jewel of a child, who has come down from the highest spher* 
in Heaven. The happiness of the Royal couple increased as thr; 
f-hild gi'ew up. Brajapuri was ransacked and ilevastated by Kangsa’s 
followers. 

SIVA NATH HOY, 
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13. “Also for the courses of the iwiesta and the Levitos, and for 
all the vessels of service in the house of the Lonl.” 

It will bo thus seen that the tabernacle, which was the sane* 
tnary of the Jews, during a period of 40 years when they wandered 
in a circuit in the desert of Arabia, was built in exact conformity 
with the divine plan, pio tabernacle, constructed of cloth and 
covered with'carpets, was a portable tent, to all intents and purposes. 
It was in the shape of a parallelogram, its two smaller ends 
towards the east and west^ the entrance door focing the east. The 
fomework of the tabernacle, formed by 48 gold-gilt boards of aoaoia 
wood, was seeuroly held together by means of golden rings at the top. 
and sockets of ulver resting on the ground at the bottom. The 
interior space of the tebetnacle was divided into two unequal com- 
portmenta,* The greater called the sanctuaty, contained on its 
north side the table of showbread, on its south side the golden 
candleatiok, and in tho middle, near the inner curtain, hiding the 
ark of the covenant from view, the altar ofjncense, and the lesser, 
called the holy of holies, contained the ark of the covenant, which 
Jiad the two tables of the law, Aaron’s almond tree rod that 
UOBSomed, and a pot of celestial manna, on which tho Israelites 
'were fed. Fnrthernqoro, the tabernacle 'was situated in a court, 
which was aurnmnded by sereeos or kanauta, which were supported 
in their upri|^t position by moans of hooka aod fiUeta of silver, 
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In the eastern part of the onter court were jdaced the altar of 
burnt offering, and between it and the tabemanie door the laver, 
containing water, with which the Lentes cleansed their hands 
and feet, preparatory to entering the sanctuary for the purpose of 
service and the worship of Jehovah. 

The ark of the Qpvenant was a chest or box of oblong form, 
made of adacia wood, overiaid within and withobt with gdd, and 
2} cubits long 1| cnbitB broad and cubits in depth. Each of 
the four top comers of this ark was provided with a golden ring. 
Throng the two rings, which were not on th(> longitudinal side, was 
passed a staff of acacia wood overlaid with gold. By means of th>- 
two staves, whose ends protruded through holes in the veil, which 
divided the holy of holies fiom t* e sanctuary, the ark was able to 
be carried Iqr the priests on their shoulders. On the upper side of 
the lid of the ark, wd within the space enclosed by the outstretched^ 
wings of the two fignros of thu cherubims, one feeing the other, in a 
posture of adoration, ^vas the men^ seat, which was the Shekiimh 
(this Hebrew word is similar to the Persian, Arabio. and Urdu 
Shekunath, meaning residence or abode). The ark was, therefore, 
conridered to be the dwelling-place, or the footstool, of the Al- 
mighty, who is represented as a being who can only bo worshipped 
in spirit and in troth, in os much as his personality cannot possibly 
be realised by the conceptions of human thought He is everlasting 
by nature, uncreated, infinite, perfect in power, justice, holiness, 
truth and goodness. He is One God, and was and will be so always. 
He is the source of power, and the rightful ruler of all crealinl 
beings in the seven heavens above and the earth beneath. He 
possesses the attributes of foreknowledge, and determinos the 
occurrence of events in the wide expanse of his empire, in which 
the seven heavens themselves are in sise no larger than a mote 
floating in the air. With hiq^, quadrillions of ages are in duration 
like the wink of the eye.' He is tho eternal judge and arbiter of the 
destiny of cbernbims,* seraphims, archangels, angels, genii and 
mankind, and true religion consists in a knowledge of his unity, and 
the performance of his will, as revealed originally in the Pentateuch, 
then in the New Testament, and Anally in the Koran. 

The symbolism of the tahcrnaclo was that it represented the 
whole immensity of creation, and that of the holy of holies was that 
it indicated Jehovah's place of rest, which was above it. In the 
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. void of the mercy seat was his throne, which was carried by the four 
cbenibims, whose forms, features, and appearance are described in the 
First Chapter of Esekiel, on the oocasioii, .of Jehovah’s visiting 
Esekiel, who was among the captives on the the banks of the 
Chebar, which is supposed, with some appearance of truth, to be a 
tributary of the Euphrates, in viow to sending him as a prophet 
to the Jewish nation, * and making him denounce to thorn, in 
language of righteous indignation, their doom of destruction, for 
their obstinate and continued rebellion, idolatry and wickedness. 
The following are the extracts from the Ist and tho 2iid Chaplets 
of tho book of Esekiel : 

bVom Chapter Ist " Now it came to pass in the thirtieth 
y*uir, in the fourth month, in the fifth day of the month, os I was 
among the captives of tho river of Chebar, that the heavens wem 
oiicned, and 1 saw visions of God.” 

2. “In the fifth day of the mouth, which was’ the fifth year oi 
King Jehoiachin’s captivity.” 

3. “The word of the Lord came uxprossly unto Ezekiel the 
priest, the son of Buzi, in the land of the Chaldeans, 1^ the river 
Ohebar ; and tho hand of tho Lord was there upon him.” 

4. “And I looked, and, behold, a whirlwind came out of the 
north, a great cloud, and r^rc unfolding itself, and a brightuess was 
aljout it, and out of tho midst tbensof os the colour of amber, out of 
the midst of tho fire.” 

.j. "Also out of tho midst thereof came the likeness of firnr 
living creatpres. And this was their appearance; they had the 
likeness of a man.” 

6. “And every one hiul four faces, and every one had four wings." 

7. ‘'And their feet wore straight feet ; and the sole of their 
feet was Uko the sole of a calfs foot: and thqr sparkled like the 
colour of burnished brosa" 

8. "And they had the hands of a man under their wings on 
their finir sides ; and they four hod their fimes and their winga" 

Tt is Kiharkable that firahm, the first created of Pmjapati, 
^s also said to have four focr-s, being a chabu.rbhooj, 

10. “As fiir the likeness of their feces, they four had the fece 
^f a man, and the iaop of a lion, on the right side ; and they four had 
the feoe of an ox on tho left siile ; they four also bad the fece of 
an eagle.” 
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11. "Thus were their Cuses : and their wings were atretdied np> 
ward ; two wings of eveiy one were joined one to another, and two 
covered their bodies.”. 

12. "And they went every one straight forward : whither the 
spirit was to go, they went.” 

13. "As for the likeness of the living creatures, their appear* 
.anoe was like homing coals of fire, and like the appearance of 
lamps : it went np and down among the living creatures : and 
the fire was bright, and out of the fire went forth lightning.” 

14. “And the living creatures rw and returned as the appear- 
ance of a flash of lightning.” 

15. “And there was a voice from the firmament that was over 
their heads, when they stood, and had set down their winga” 

16. “And above the firmament that was over their heads was 
the likcmcss of a throne, as the appeamneu of a sapphire stone : and 
upon the likeness of the throne was the likeness as the appearance 
of a man upon it.” 

27. "And I saw as the colour of ainlier, ns the appearance of 
fire ronnilabont within it, from the appearance of his loins oven 
downward, I saAv as it ■wre the' nppeatanite of fin?, and it bad bright- 
ness round it” 

28. “As the appearance of the bowothnt is in the cloud, so was 
the appeamne.^ of the brightness roundalmut This was the appear- 
ance of the likeness of the glory of the Ijonl. And when I saw it 
I foil upon my lace, and I heard the voice of one that sjmke.” 

From Chapter 10 of E»jkiol 

1. “Thenl l<x>ked, and, behold, in the firmament that was 
above the head of tho chembims there appeared over them iw it 
were a sapphire stone, as tho appearance of the likeness of a throne. 

14. "And every one had four faces : the first fiice was tho face 
of a cherub and the second fhoo was the focc of a man, and tho third 
the foco of a lion, and the fourth the face of an eagle.” 

19. “And tho chembims lifted up their wings, aod monnted up 
from the earth in my sight : when they went out, the whcols ^vere 
also beside them, and every one stood at the door of tho ves t gaff 
of the Is>rd’s house ; and the glory of the god of Isiaol was over theia 
above.” 

29. "This is tho living erdatnre that I saw under tho god of ■ 
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Israel by the river Chebar ; and I knew that they were the dieru- 
bims.” 

21. “Every one had two fiuies a piece and every one fimr wings ; 
and the likeness of the hands of a man was under the wings." 

22. “And the likeness of their fiuses was the same fitces which I 
saw 1^ the river of Chebar, their appearances, and themselves : they 
went every one atraightforward.” 

Seeing, fiom the finegung, that the Most Hi^ sitting on his 
throne, descends in a twinkling of the eye from heaven to earth. 
itlightB at the temple of Solomon at Jerusalem, and thence departs 
and mounts to heaven again, and noting in verse 18 of the 28th 
Chapter of Isaiah the expression "chariots of the sun," it is evident 
that the cherubims are the highest order of angelic intelligences who 
are employed for the purpose of cairying Jehovah’s throne, whither- 
soever his wishes. Hence it appears that they are meant and 
intended only for this duly. If in the Talmud of the Jevra we have 
the chemhims paitieulaiued as the supporters and carriers of 
Jehovah’s throne, we also have described in the Vedas as veharas, or 
vehicles of locomotion, the bull or Nanda, on which Siva rides, the 
eagle or Gamda, on which Vishnu knocks about, and the lion or 
Singh on which Brahm, the head of the Hindu triad, is transport- 

whithersoever he *pleases. In addition to the chemhims, who 
are below the throne of god but within the region of tho holy of 
holies, there arc the senphims^ another high order of celestial 
beings, referred to in Chapter Vll'2 of Isaiah, who arc described as 
having *eaeh of them three pairs of wings, who in form and features 
are like man, and who are tho ministers of Jehovah’s will, carrying 
out the divine decrees. 

The fellowtng are extracts from Chapter VI of the book of Isaiah, 
who like Ezekiel is considered by the rabbins one of tiie great 
prophets of Jehovah. 

2. "In the year that Uzziah died I .saw also the Lord sitting 
upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple." 

2. " Above it stood the seraphims : each one had six wings ; 
with twain he covered his ihee, and with twain he covered his feet, 
and with twaip he did fly." 

3. "And one cried unto another, and said, Holy, hidy, holy, is 
the Lord of hosts ; an*! the whole earth is foD of bis glory.’’ 
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A "And the poets of the door inored at the voice of him ihat 
cried and the honse was filled with smoke.” 

. 6. Then said I, woe is me, for I am undone ; because I am a 
man of uodew fips : for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
hosts." 

6. "Then flew one of the seraphims unto me, having a live coal 
in his hand, which he had taken with the tongs from off the altar.” 

7. "And he laid it upon my mouth, and said, Lo, this hath 
touched thy lips ; and thine iniquity ia taken away and thy sin 
purged.” 

& "Also i heard the voice of the Lord, saying, whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us ? Then said I, here am I, send mo. 

9. "And he said, go, and tell this people, hear ye indeed, but 
understand not ; ant] see ye indeed, but perceive not/ 

11. "Then said I, TiOrd, how long ? And he answered, until 
the . cities be wasted without inhabitant, and the houses without 
man, and the land be utterly desolate.” 

Judging from the fact that "one cried unto another,,’ or sang 
Jehovah’s praises antiphonicidly, it appeara that two of the sera* 
phims are on the right hand of Hod on’ his throne of majesty and 
two on the left, ever ready to administer to the divine will in the 
government of ercation. ^ 

It should be noticed, that the aynibolic i'onns of t.he- tubernacli^ 
and the ark of the covenant hod parallels in the religious insignia of 
the Egyptians, who built their temple with its adytum, the holy of 
holies, which contained the ark, which was very much in appeanuKM* 
and design like the ark of the covenant, and its sanctuary, which 
contained the altar of iiicensi*. and tin* perpetual light. From 
inspection of a sketch of the adytum of the Egyptian temple,' it is 
seen that the void of the iiiensy seat, covered by the canopy of two 
cborubims facing each other, was occupied by a pictim: of the sun, 
the visible appcjarancc of Satan, upheld by the uplifted hands of a 
scaraboBUB. On one hand, .in the tabernacle of Moses, the mercy 
seat was empty ami had no ofligy or likeness of Jehovah, and on the 
. other, in the mercy seat in the Egyptian temple, was the figure of 
Satan, the principle of evil, who . has his own solar and lunar deities, 
his own heirarchy of fallen angels, his own religions, auch as 
Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, and Hinduism, and his own corps d’elite 
of followers, who aggregate more in number than the sum total of 
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JewA ChiiatiaiM, and MnaaliDatui, who testify hj fidth to the nnity 
of Cod' 

The belief that the aaered riveni of the earth had their aoarco in 
the highest heaiTen, whence they as the celestial river descended 
thiongh the intennediate ragioos of qiace to the lowest heaven of 
the moon, whence they tnmUed on earth, is of veiy ancient exist* 
eiice. The Brahmins say that the Ganges, issning ftom Chsndmgiri 
or Somagiri, the mountains of the moon in Kailas, drops on the 
Himalayas, and on its impact with the earth ^Uts np into the 
Bhadm, the Sita, the Alaknanda — ^the main branches of the Ganges 
between Allahabad and the Boy of Bengal — and the Chaksue. 
The Egyptians, so celebrated in Talmndie history for their wisdom, 
considered the Ganges, in its form as the Nile, ns a celestial stream, 
emanating from the throne of Osiris ; the Greeks, whose philoao{diy 
and military prowess were second to none, believed it flowed from 
the throne of Zeus : (Homer calls it Jove bom, and PlautnB says it 
issues firom the throno of Jupiter) the Romans, who in warfore 
were unequalled as eomiuerors, thought it started from the throne of 
Jupiter; the Chinese were under the impresaion that it came from 
the presence of their chief 8iipn;nic spirit Tychin ; and tho Ferrians 
were of opinion that it came out of the navel of waters in pamdise 
in Albuig: 

As every thing of the invisible world is not cognisable to tlie 
sense of man, and in consequence of human knowledge being -limited 
by providenc««, the source of tho Ganges or the Nile has ever remain* 
ed a mystery. The ancients, imfieUed by get^phical nr religionB 
curiosity, searched in vain to discover the origin of the Nile. 
Camlysesand Caesar, with their immense resources of men and 
money, tried their best to do so, but without avail ; Alexander the- 
Great, whom the Musohnans consider a true believer, inasmuch 
as, on the conquest of Jerusalem, he acknowl^god Jehovah- 
nf the Jews, as the true and only Gbd, and gave the Jewish labbins, 
on the oceomon, many valued privileges and the Egyptian philoso- 
phical books, which were the source of knowledge expounded by 
Aristotle and other Grecian philosopher^, whoso writings have power- 
folly influenced the ideas of mankind, consulted the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon, to asoert^n whence his river the Nile b^pm, but got no 
information ; Ftblemy Phiiadelphns, when ho warred • against 
Ethiopia, eBdeavnnNd. unsucoessfolly, to trace ha source ; ami Nwo, 
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who^ aoootdiiig to the Sybelline pra^kheoieB, is to oome during ' the' 
Millenniuin as Anti-Christ, wished to crown his milituy exploits by 
the gloiy of diaooveriI^( its hidden soanse, but fidled of suooess. 

The Jews sny that the river of life in paradise flows ftom under 
tho throne of the Most High, and the Musahnans believe that the 
river of life, which th^ designate Al-Cauthor, has its source beneath 
the throne of God, and that tho water is sweeter than hotey, whiter 
than milk, and more odoriferous than musk: its taste, as the elexir 
of life, is ineffiible. 

The Jews and the Musalnans think that the water of the Nile u 
blessed and holy. Mahomed, the prophet, is said to have de- 
clared, that the Nile comes out of the garden of paradise, 
and that were its water examined at its issue thence it 
would be found mixed with the leaves of paradise. Originally tho 
water of the Nile hod the property of conferring life anil immortality 
on those who drank of it : but owing its nature having been alto- 
gether changed, by its contact and contamination with the rinflil 
matter of the earth, cursed for the wickedness of mankind, it does 
not do so now. Furthermore, it is said, that the river, during its 
course above tho sphere of the earth, flows over lieds of gold and 
precious stones. The legendaiy lore, relating to tho Nile as a 
heavenly river, is bncifiilly romantic of character. It is assorted hy 
Mnsalmans, that it was bequeathed by Adam, after his expulsion 
from paradise to earth, where ho remained for long in Ceylon, to his 
son Seth, who, along with his descendants, came to and dwelt in 
Egypt, where, in course of time and under .Satan’s instigation, they 
established iddlatiy, polytheism, and divination, to ascertain the 
secrets of futurity. At the time when the femily of Seth settled 
in the land of the- Pharaohs, the Nile was in tho habit of overflow- 
ing its bonks, and submeiging the greater port of the .\fncan 
continent, to the no small destruction of life and property. Enoch, 
the grandson of the fimt murderer. Gain, and the only nun who, by 
his translation in a chariot of fire to heaven, escaped the doom of 
death, was able to regulate the flow of the Nile, in order to guard 
against the loss. He constructed 86 huge flgnres of oopper, anil 
allowed the river to flow out of their months, and to form ten separ- 
ate streams, which, running between banks of sand and tall trees, 
and coaleseing in groups of five rivere, were made to fell into two 
lakes, and to issue theretem in two streams ; and the four of them. 
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thusr formed, were emptied into*a loigo lake, whence the Nile, as an 
attenuated volume of water, issued At the Flood, when Enoch’s 
engineering works, which would have been a credit to the soiontiiie 
skill of Roorkee and Bengal engineers, were swept away and destroy- 
ed, the great grandson of Noah, Berdashir, the priest^ who harl, hy 
dialiolioal agency, learnt the art of making himself invisible at will, 
and hod rebelled against the authority of God, re-built them, afl.er 
the original pattern, in order to nullify, like the proud design of 
Nimrod’s tower of Babel, another deluge for the destruction of 
mankind Bordashir^s magic copper figures, water channels, embank- 
ments and lake, constructed for the purpose of minimizing the body 
of the Nile, were not on earth but in the mountains of the Moon. 
They aro called by the Musulmons Jabal Khamar, and by Ptolemy, 
the geographer, Montes Lunen. Now, according to the Vedas, the 
locus of Siva’s heaven is Kailas, whither the souls of his worshippers, 
who die on earth, go. Ilio Grocks ; too, bolievod the moon to be in- 
habited by men and animals, and Aristotle taught the doctrine that the 
spirits of the dead went to the regions of the moon, which was 
worshipped under the name of Selene, or Diana, as the source and 
mainspring of magic, and the water supply of the world. The Jews, 
when they went astray in the womliip of Johovah, worshipped the 
moon as Astarto, or Mvlitta, and the giver of good fortune and rain 
in a season of drought. It was supposed by the Greeks th.at magi- 
cians, angura, haruspices, wizanls, and witches were assisted in 
their occupation by Luna, who could and was now and then forced 
by their incantations to come personally to earth, for .aeeomplisli- 
meiit of unholy acts and other fonns of wickedness. Not only this, 
but Siva, who has his head-quarters in the sphere of the moon, is 
the gdd of magic in all its varieties, and is invoked for helps by 
nyragis, Sadhtis, Sanya^is and others of his worshippers. The 
name of Luna is connected etymologically with the English woi\l 
for lunacy, whidi many believe is cauMKl by the baneful influence of 
her silvery light. Her power blights the prosperity of man in mind, 
body, and estate, although Brahmins say that some of her charms 
prevent a man from binng killed by misfortune, othci's protect him 
^ from death by snake bite, many satc-guard him against the spells of 
enemies, and a few assure^ him safety from the snares of demons, 
who are ever on the look out to do him harm of some kind or ano- 
ther. If on one hand i* is suriHhat she is the cause of man’s rea- 
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son being upset, so on the other it is equally certain that she 
influences for good, in no small dogreo, the tides, the nunfidl, and 
the monsoon. Well, all this being as it may, it is related that as 
the mountains of the moon, consisting of ooppor, and by tbeir mag- 
netic force attracting and burning to death those who chanced to 
seo them at close quarters, one Hyod, son of Ecs, a true believer, 
prayed to God to be given a sight of them. God complied with his 
request. Hyod, taken firom earth, was shown the •ToboJ Khamuur, 
and he came back alive to toll the talc of what he had seen. Ho 
said that fimr rivers, vis., tho Jihon, the Sehon, the Euphrotes and 
the Nile issue from a jasper dome in a country of gold, situated 
beyond the dark sen, in the neighbourhood of paradise. 

As scriptural evidence shows that there is a graduated scale of 
beings, such as men, genii, powers, principalities, arch-angels, 
Seraphims, and ohembims, ns the ministers of .Tohovnh, so the Vedas 
testify to tho existence, in the Hindu pantheon, of no end of gods, 
who ate snboidinato to and under the control and orders of Prajn- 
pati, whose lieutenants are tho major dcitica Those arc classified 
as Solar and Lnimr divinities, .md are divided into big and small. 
One peculiarity cf their nature is, that, by not posing os ropresontnr 
tivos of god, they do not foil to fulfil the chief term of tho definition 
offiUlon angels. Among Frojapati, Vishij^karmnn, Hittm, Sniyn, 
Savatri, Vishnu, and Pnshan, recognised and worshippoil ns Supreme, 
no one is always first and foremost, nor is he always tho last and tho 
least. They vary in their omnipotence, vacating their positions as 
fthiAf gods in fovonr of others less in divine statue In the difforent 
heavens, inhabited by the good and b.ad angels, there is an ever- 
lasting antagonism between them. As the good angels of Jehovah 
possess tho attributes of love, truth and purity, and the bad angels 
of Prajapati have the opposite ones of hate, deceit and wickedness, 
which are the triple essence of moral evil, and the characteristic of 
the reprobate mind, it stands to reason, and is in accordance with 
common sense, that the deities, who pretend to do good but inatnfid 
do wrong, by finco of habit ; aro not worth the reganl, much less, the 
worship, of any man, they being wolves of iniquity in the 
sheep’s clothing of holiness. The kingdom of darkness, " t o cked 
with an overplns of diaheloa, whose raimn tP^Kre is to seduce 
worshippers into atheism, infidelity, materialism, and a desire for 
worldly prosperity, which invariably forms the subject ofVedie 
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pra^rs to the deities, also contains many kinds of evil spirits, 
whoso catalogue is as follows : they arc the Areyia, or one-eyed 
hags, who bring affliction on mankind; the Asums, who des- 
troy the happiness of good people ; the DcLsyas^ who withhold rain 
and cause drought and famine ; the GtuzAfo, or female fiends, who 
enter into men and cause their disease or death ; the Kimidim 
and Kimidima, who spy on humanity, and find out their wicked 
deeds, and punish them ; the Panis, who are demons of darkness 
and destruction; the Pimehaa and PtsocAis, male and female 
malignant spirits, who are the perpetual enemies of the genua 
Jiomo; theiRdkaJuiahaa and Itasha8hia,ivfho satisfy their appetite for 
food by killing and devouring human beings ; and the YcUadhnra 
and Yatadharia, socerers and soceresses, who, by the spells of 
their art, bring about evils on men and animals. 

As the God of Judaism, Christianity, and Mahomedanism, being 
the perfection of love, tnith, and purity, is the antithesis of Praja- 
piti, they cannot, therefore, be confounded together and blended 
into one identity of person. In Judaism, Christianity, and Maho- 
medanism, Jehovah is the Almighty Creator ; but Hinduism has no 
creator in the strict sense of the term, inasmuch as Prajapati, or 
Viswakarina, who is the sun, is represented as forming matter, or 
spirit anew, he having ng |)ower to bring into existence anything or 
any creature but with the permission of higher authority. The many 
and various solar, lunar, and other demons, guided and directed in 
their manouivms of inhiuity by Prajapati, who is the generalissimo, 
form a sclcctf army corps of wliat may be called his life-guards, or 
sh.aipshootorK, or Borsaglicri, or Jesuits, who are over warring 
against those who do not profess and practise the faith of Hindus. 

In 'addition to the foregoing testimony ns to a celestial river, 
what did Mahomed the Wiphot say on the subject after his return 
from his nocturnal journey while mountod on the back of Al-bsirak, 
who took him tliroiigh tin.* extent «>f the seven heavens to the 
throne of Allah ? Only three iuslnnccs arc recorded of human 
beings in the body having been taken up to heaven and returned to 
€\arth: tho first wiis ^uat of Moses, who, the Rabbins and 
Musalmans say, was, while on Mount Sinai for 40 days, snatched 
up to heaven ; . fjic second was that of Saint Paul, who was 
caught up unto tho third heaven; and the thinl was that of 
Mahomed, who visited Cixl’s throne above the seven heavens. Tho 
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])erinauoii(f iranslatioii of Enoch and Elijidi, the prophots, to hdeven 
was diffoi'eiit from the three precoding cases, as also the ascension 
thereto of Jesus Christ, who the Husalmana believe is a supernatural 
Nabi, having been bom of the Virgin Mary. The Koran testifies to the 
fact that of all womankind the three perfect ones among them were 
Asia, the wife of Pharaoh, (she saved the life of Moses) Mary, the 
mother of Jesus Christ, and Fatima, the daughter of Mahomed, 
the prophet, and the mother of the martyrs, Hassaii and Hussein. 
The summarised account of Mahomed’s night journey from Mecca to 
heaven via Jerusalem is as follows : — 

After having mounted Alborak, the celestial steed, and soared 
aloit in the firmament, Mahomed was requested by Gabriel to des- 
cend and worship God at Mount Sinai, where the Mosaic law was 
revealed to mankind, and at Bethlehem, where Jesus Christ the sou 
of Mary, was born, in order that, at the Isist day, he might judge 
Satan, his fallen angels, genii, and men for their sins. Having 
carried out the command, Mahomed, under the direction of Gabriel, 
was tjiken to the first heaven of silver, whci'c was Adam, who em- 
brased Mahomed, and called him the best among mankind and the 
first among the prophets. Then Mahomed was brought to the 
second heaven of polished steel, where Noah was. Afterwards 
Mahomed went to the third heaven, which was too brilliant for 
mortal eye. In this n^giuii of light was Azrael, the angi^l of death, 
who was seen writing in a hook the names of those who are to die, 
Sind of those who ai-o to be bom on earth, accoi'ding to the divine 
decree. Subsequently Mahomed ascended to the fourth heaven of 
finest silver, and there saw the recording angel, who was noting in his 
book the sins of mankind, and the punishment to be inflicted on 
their account Thereafter Mahomed was ushered into the fifth 
heiiven of finest gold, wherein were Aaron and the destroying angel 
of fire, who execute the divine vengeance on infidels and sinners, 
who Hout the divine authority and set it at naught Subse- 
quently Mahomed was brought into the sixth heaven of transparent 
stone, wherein were the guardian angel, who sends his messengers to 
incline mankind to the profession of the truer faith, and the service 
of God, and Moses who, instead of receiving the visitor with Joy, as 
Adam, NotA, and Aaron had done, shed tears of sorrow at his sight 
"Why do you cry, while others have welcomed me with delight ? ” 
asked Mahomed in surprise. "Because,” said Muses in replyi ”you 
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arc destinod to oondaot more of yonr nation into paadiae than 
over I did of the back-ah'ding children of laraeL "Finally 
Mahomed entered the aoventh heaven of divine lifd*^ which ia 
beyond the power of language to deaoribe. Within the aphere 
of light wore Abraham and angela, whoao atatnro waa ao 
latgo aa to bo beyond belief. Aa Mahomed was spell bound 
at the sights, he was suddenly caught np to the neighbour* 
hood of God’s throne, by the side of which is the lotus tree 
called Sedrah, whose branches expand wider than the distance 
between the sun and the earth, whose fruit is inexpressibly, deli- 
cious in taste, whose shade affords shelter tm countless quadrillions 
of angels, and from whose base issue lour riven, two of thorn flow* 
ing into paradise and two beyond it unto earth. Furthermore, 
Mahomed visited Alrlfamotir, or the house of adoration, which 
resembles in appearance the Caaba, and is perpendicularly above it. 
Seventy thousand angels of the highest ordef visit Al-Mcmour 
daily and go round it seven times. Gabriel was unable to proceed 
further in the heights above. Thereupon Mahomed, in a twinkling 
of the eye, was made to pass through a region of wonderful light and 
another of inky darkness. Quitting the latter, he found himself in 
the presence of the Most High, whose face was covered with 80,000 
veils, for no man could Iqpk upon it and live. Then the All Merciful, 
as a tokun of welcome, placed one h.nid on the breast and the other 
on the shoulder of Mahomed who, foiling into an ecstatic state of 
bliss, which only those who are near unto Qod feel in soul, was 
taught the knowledge of divine secrete and the precepts of the 
Koran, which has existed from eternity, because all orders of 
angelic beings, created long ages before Adam and Eve, 
acknowledged its teachings and the unity of God. Ultimately 
Mahomed, after his gracious reception, accorded by God to no 
other prophet of human parentage, descended, by a ladder of life, 
in no time to the temple of Jerusalem, where ho found Al-Bamk as 
he had left him, and mounting him again was brou^t back in aa 
instant to Mecca. The stoiy of Mahomed’s visit to the divine 
throne, above the heights <'f heaven, and his return thence is con- 
sidered by Abul Feda, Al-Bokhnri, Abu Hareita, and other Musalman 
” Ihcologiaiu and coQtmontators of distinction, as a reality, because it 
WHS vouched for Mahomeu, who, as the apostle of God, aflirmed it 
upon hie honour, and wtu- ready to assert it on the foitb of bis oath. 
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Ab liho Boatee o{ the ^ilo was nevet diaoovciod in bygone time, 
BO, too, that of the (hmgoa at Haridwar, whore the cdeslaal river 
fiom Kailas is supposed to issue, has never been found out by 
most oarofiil rosoarsh. Many travellers and others, from a motive of 
cariosity, or for some other reason, have tried to set eyes on it, but 
have been disappointed in their hope, with the result that some of 
them, who ore sceptics, and do not believe anything except when 
verified by the evidence of sight, came to think that such a place as 
Hori’s door, which loads from earth to heaven, is mythical, and does 
not exist, except in the fiincy of religions enthusiasts, who accept 
fiction ‘for fiict. 

As a windup to these remarks, it is necessary to point out as 
strange that in verses 1 and 2 of Chapter XXII of the book of 
Bevolations there is the following description of a celestial river to 
be : 

1. "And ho showed me a pure river of water of life, elear os 
chiystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of tho Lamb.” 

2. “In tho midst of tho street of it, and on either side of tho 
river, there was the tree of life, which bear twelve manner of 
firuits, and yielded her fruit every months : and tho leaves of the 
tree were for tho healing of the nations." 

Seeing that there is a heavenly rivc%. which Hows from para- 
dise to earth, and is known to Jews and Christians as tho river of 
life, to the Hindus as Ganga Mai, and to the Mnsalmans ns 
Al-Cauthar ; that it is visible to mortal eye as the Nile, or the 
Jordon, or the G.'ingcs ; and that it courses through fbe nether* 
regions, ns an underground river, which was crossed in person by l\u'. 
heroes Theseus, Odysseus, an<l Aencus, referred to in Greek mytho- 
logy, tho foct of its existence is borne out and established by the 
joint evidence of the Vedas, the Talmud, the New Testament, and 
the Koran, and none can well argue to the contrary. 

It is said, and it is a fact, that ovoiy year close upon fifteen 
thousand Greek and other pilgrims of many denominations from 
many ports of Europe, Asia and Africa at Easter congregate at the 
fords of the Jordon, for tho purpose of bathing in it, and that Jordon 
water in casks is exported in (piontity, in view to give Christians in 
America and elsewhere the opportunity of comfortably having, at a 
small cost, a holy water bath, in their own gosaWumoB. Being 
aware of this, a cynic suggested, some time ogu, that a roaring trade 
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be Boeated by n Bengid oommeicial man, with an eye to 
SwadMhi enterprise, by haring Qangajol bottled ns soda water, in 
order to its use in conjunction with whisky, as on offerrescing cdea- 
during ti>e infernal heat of the summer montha It is more 
than likely that in clnbe, hotels, boarding houses, and in private 
residences in Galeuttn, lemonade, gingorado, and other cooling 
drinks, would be discarded for cdedialade, gnamntoed to cure 
thirst, bodily lulments, and sfuritnal ills, at a ohaige of two annas 
per imperial pink 

It is a romarkablo circumstance, in connection with the qnes* 
tion of the origin of the Ganges from paradise, that at the spot, 
where the aocnmnlated ashes of King Sogat's sons were thrown, 
there should have sprung up Calontta, which has become the 
microcosm of the world and the chief city of Asia, for its comme^ 
cial importance. Among its million inhalutants, Calcutta furnishes 
many and varied types of humanity not to be seen either in Cairo, or 
Constantincqple, or Vienna, or Paris, or Rome, or Madrid, or London, 
or Now York, or elsewhere. As a cosmopolitan cily, Calcutta is 
yiiccifepriiicqro, and the visitor who sees its teeming population is 
mightily impressed with the fact that in sartorial equipment the 
iUufti, as an insignia of Aryan civilisation, holds its own, and that the 
pantaloons, covering the legs of western bipeds, is nowhere in com- 
parison with it. The dcfliocratic idea of the equality of all and the 
superiority of none in race; creed, and caste, has not, haring regiard 
to the dhoti, ns a soft pad for the os eoccygu, subverted the basic 
principle of Brahnianic greatncHS over all othcra Knowing the vogue 
of long esUblisbed halnts, it is ci!rtain that the practice of the Vodie 
dltoti will Umt till the end of time, among the Hindus of the rity of 
jiana, paravaUas, plantains an<l babus. 


W. A. SUTHERLAND. 
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BtRTn OF TffS DIVINE KRISHNA. 

(n.) 

The inhabitantR of the plaee could hanlly stand the oppression 
porpotrated upon them by Kangsa, and his following. One day Raja 
Nandaoalled his adherents and said— “Owing to the cruel and 
harsh actions of our enemy, we will no longer be able to live here 
securely and peacefully. Wc should leave this place, and pass our 
days quietly elsewhere. Wo should go to Brindaban at once. It 
is a nice place to live in ; the forest, in and about the place is full 
of fimit trees, and is the abode of various fisathered tribes. The 
soil is fertile, and covered with grass. Our cattle will roam about 
freely, and turn fat.and sleek by browsing on the fields. Good feed- 
ing would bring about increased milk.'* The Brajabashis listened 
to him with attention, and determined to follow his advice. The 
next day Nonda Raja left Brajapuri for Brindaban. The inhabitants 
followed suit with bog and baggage. The long and tedious journey 
was lightened by the pleasant company of Sri Krishna Within a 
short time, the place was transformed into a big hamlet. Sri 
Krishna was now five years old. New Scenes and environments 
delighted him. He roamed about, with his elder brother, and went 
out with cowboys, to tend their flock. One day while the cattlo 
were grasing, Krishna descried a deep wood. Out of curiosity, he 
went there, with his playmates, uid found a big lake, the water of 
which had a bluish tinge. It was surrounded by teak, palm, and 
various other trees. Lots of creepers entwined upon them, so much so, 
that not a ray of light (Could penetrate through them. The foliage was 
thick. In spite of the luxuriant verdure not a single bird was to be 
found, neither any vestige of humanity, nor any denizen of the forest 
in ihe shape of beasts. The water of the lake was still, without any 
sign of its being nsed birds of the air, or beasts of the field. 
Krishna although delighted with the view of the scenery, had 
nevertheless come to know by power of his omniscience that Kalia- 
nag (a vLoions black reptile of {pgantic size) had taken shelter in it, 
an account of his dread of Qarur a bird of immense stature, on the 
back of which Tishnn rides through the air. 
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A*bird chanced to fly over the lake, and whilst on its wings fell 
down dead in the poisoned water. Krishna was kind and generous 
in diqKMUtion, and could not tolerate wanton waste of life. Climbing 
to the top of a tree, he jumped into the water vdth a splash. The 
huge monster came hissing, with its thousand and one hoods spread 
•ut to devour him. Disregarding the terrible risk ho was running, 
Krishna began to swim. The reptile lashing its tail quickly over- 
took him, and slowly entwined itself round his body, with a view to 
omBh him. Krishna caught its hood firmly, and kicked the monster 
repeatedly. The blows made Kalianag to vomit blood, and the 
rough handling diminished the strength of the reptile so much, that 
it lay half dead. The snake begged Krishna to spare him. Krish- 
na’s playmates saw everything from the embankment, and wept, 
bitterly. They gave up their friend .as lost. One of them ran to 
inform Jasoda about the sad occurrence. 

His companions made the place resound 'with their grief 
A grazier, left at once for Nanda’s place to apprise him of the 
sad event. Let us see how Jasoda was killing her time. She felt 
much alarmed at the non-arrival of her darling son, and asked 
Bakirani, “ 1 hope my dear Krishna will be soon here.” Do you 
think anything has befallen him ? Balarain nodding his head saiil, 
ho will come presently.” Her left eye-lid throbbed : and aho 
thought it prosagod an evd. G<nI knows what hsis become of iny 
dear Krishna, and she burst into tt^ai-s. Her husband was ovoniomi* 
by affection mingled his tears with hers. In short the scone was 
most affecting. Distracteil with grief, Nanda .accompanieil bv 
his wife, and other females rushed out, and followed the track which 
the cowboys traversed. After rambling about, for a considorahh* 
time they saw the lake, tired out with walking, they had a 
presentiment of evil, and feeling heavy at heart began |to weep, 
and filled the air with their lamentations. On hearing the wailing 
of his foster father, Krishna could not but feel compassion for him. 
He therefiire onlered the monster to leave the placo at once. Th«' 
reptile ran away as fast as ]) 0 S 8 ibIe- Coming ashore, he ran uj) to 
Nanda, with outHatretehed hands. Finding him safe and sound, 
^hoy were transported with joy. The party felt as if thi^v were 
•infused with new lives, and fresh vigour. Jasoda ami her com- 
panions, surrounded Krishna with signs of the greatest joy. The {larty 
spent the day in pic-nicing .and merr^’-nmkirig. The siiii l)i?gaij 
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to go down tho western horison mnjostically, they started on thoir 
homeward jonmoy. Enroute night, over took them and were com- 
pelled to stay, where they were. Tho spot was called Mnnja jnn^e. 
TUey laid themselves down on the ground, and went to sleep. 
As ill luck would have it, a groat forest-fire broke out at mid-night. 
Nunda and his men wore awakened by tho glare of the flames. 
The women through sheer fear shriekeil with agony. The conflag- 
ration bowildeted them. Jasoda changed colour with fear. Krishna 
felt pity for them, and extinguished the fire by a mere wish, and 
wived the lives of his near and dear relatives. At daybreak crows 
began to caw, and other birds seni up paeans of praise to their 
Maker, when they set out for Brindaban. A few days after tho 
oconrrence Krishna met Sri Badha for the first time. She felt .-i 
great inclinatioir for him. 

By the help of Subalchandra and her maids, she mot Krishna .at 
a lonely place. Hbr ladies paid homage to both of them with flowois 
.and garlands and placed their mistress on the left of Krishna. Ife 
stood cross legged, holding a pipe. Imag(^s of Krishna and Railha 
are still worshipped in this posture. In the month of August, tho 
inhabitants were making propamtionB on a grand scale for worshij)- 
ping Indra. Krishna enquired one of them the purpose of the 
festival In reply he was told that Indrp, the king of heaven, will 
be worshipped. He said what benefit you expect to gain from him 
The milkman said — " Indra is the chief of gods, and is tho lonl of 
heaven. By adequate rainfall, wo expect a bumper crop.” Krishn.-i 
with a smile said — “It seems you aro ungratefiil, insteail of worshi{>- 
ping the hill Qobordhan, you aro oflering pujas (worship) to 
Indra ! The hill is protecting us, from an invading army. Man is 
liable to snfibr for his actions, either done in this life or in tho 
previous. You richly deserve chastisement for your ingratitude. 
The milkmen abandoned the idea of paying homage to Indra, and 
hastened to carry out Krishna’s injunctions. The Ood of Heavens 
was aggrieved by the unprovoked insult of the Brajabasies offered, to 
him. He directed Barun his helpmate to punish them. Bonin the 
God of wind, caused a tornado at Brindabaa Big trees were up^ 
rooted, ond houses wen; blown away, accompanieil by incessant rain, 
which submerged the entire counti^. It continued for a week, and* 
devastated the land The poor inhabitants appealed to Krishna for 
help, Krishna said, “ I shall help yon : do not bother voiir hearl with 
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siiixioty.” He was only a mere boy barely seven, but in wisdom he 
wsis far superior to any grown up man. He lifted the hill called Qobor- 
flhan with his hands and placed the same on the point of his little 
finger. He called out the villagers with a stentorian voice, to take 
nifuge beneath the hillock with their cattle. They did as they wore 
told, then and there. In spite of cyclone and flood, Indra was foiled 
in his attempt at making mischief, and was ashamed of his conduct, 
and recalled Banin. The weather was cleared up as soon as Barun 
turned his back. The milkmen, and their wives returned to Brin- 
daban with their flock. Krishna put down the hill on the ground, 
and went away. Indra was taken aback at the supernatural power 
of St i Krishna. He reflc'cted, that excepting Mahadov, none c;an 
work wonders like Krishna. He became a devotee of Krishna, and 
(laid a visit to Brindaban to pay homage to him. With folded hands 
Inilra addrcsse^l him these words— “ Oh Lord Krishna ! you have 
siivcd the fleiiizeiis of this phice by a miracle. Tho^gods and goddesses 
have been pleased by your work, and they sing in chorus paeans of 
prais** with ailmiration of your iichieveinont. Although you have 
iroino to this earth witli a body of flesh and blood, still you retain 
votir divine power, and I think you will do a world of good to celes- 
tial doi tics.” Krishna said, I cam pleased to hear what you have 
sjiid, I am not offended^ with you in any way. You may go to 
hcaviui with the assurance that 1 will not do any harm to you. 
Ploiisc convey iny message to tho, denixens of heaven that after 
killing Kangsa and his doiiioiis I shall le.'ivo this. In this way the 
giNls will get rid of their oiioinii^s. After making his obeisance to 
Krishna, Indra lefl>. Krishna with his c.ompanions went out fur 
rrercation and {.Kistiino. His kindness, nobleness, and supernatural 
works oib1i\arod him to his playmales. The adherents of Kangsa 
t»ii iKviring the talk about the atiai'hnieiit and devotion of Sri Badha 
to Krishna, g*.»t an c»pportunity «»f belittling her, and her companions, 
'riicy informed Krishna about thi* mischievous conduct of Kangsa’s 
people. He promised to chjistiw them, and feigned sickness. His 
l‘ostor pjimnts Ix-camc uneasy and felt his body with their hands. 
Nandaiv.«|iiiHiti<mefl tho s(^Tvicest»f the best physicians, to ascertain 
*lilie cause of the malaily, but their efforts proved fruitless. Instead of 
•alleviating his suffering, they aggravated the pain. Jasoda with 
motherly solicitinle asked What ails you niy darling.” Krishna 
in a feeble tone Siiid “ that .. demon called Fever has taken pussca- 
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81011 of inc, ami giving me trouble. Every houfieholder in Brinda- 
bsin shed tears on aocount of Krishna’s illness. Siva the Lord of 
Kailash in the gnise of a medical man appeared, and asked a woman 
to show him the house of Nandaraja. She said—' Sir don’t go 
there. His only son is suffering from a sorions typo of fever. Con- 
sequently he will not be able to entertain yon as a guest. You had 
liettcr come to my house. 1 shall give you food and shelter. The 
sham physician said — “I have not come here for that piirfiosc. 

I am by profession a healer of iliseasu,” and T have heard about the 
illness of in&nt Krishna. I intend to try iny skill tocure him. The joy 
of the girl knew no bounds when she heard this. She conducted him 
to the residence of Nanda. He welcomed the stranger, and said—" If 
you can restore my son to health, I promise to give you handsome 
prasents and other rewards.” The new-comer after examining the 
patient said — " If there is any chaste lady here, let her come to me 
at once, and I shall direct her to fetch wati^r from the Jumna with 
an (earthen pitcher the bottom of which is perforated with a thousand 
and one holes. I immediately require the water to bathe my 
patient, so that he may get rid of his illness. Considering the 
impracticability of the task, none ventured to undertake the duty, 
irinding no body coining forward, Jasoda herself took the pitcher 
and was on the point of setting out ; whei^thc? doctor prevented her 
by saying, that water brought by one’s mother, would not do. Jasoda 
in despair began to cry. A couple of ladies well-known for their 
fidelity ventureil to perform the task, but wore unsuccessful. At 
last Sri Radha, with great bashfulness came forward with her com- 
panions. She wended her way to the bank of the Kalindi chanting 
hymns in praise of Hari. She stood on the enibankmont and prayed 
fervently to god Krishna und begged him with tears rolling down 
her cheeks, to help her and save her honour. With great firmness 
she dipped the vessel into the water and filling it to the brim, 
rtai'ried it to the residence of Nanda, accompanied by her maids of 
honour. The whole village was struck with wonder, on witnessing 
the miracle jierformcd by Sri Radha. The inmates of the house as 
well as the villagers praised her loudly, and the recovoiy of Sri 
Krishna was complete. Krishna was the idol of men and wonien’^ 
alike. Village maidens, set up an image of ^ttayani in front of* 
Gopighat during autumn, and offered their pujoa oocording to Sastric 
rites. They chanted the holy name of Krishna, all the while, with 
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groiiC devotion. When the worship was over, thqr bathed in the 
Jumna, and then left fer their respective homes. Thqr kept up 
the worship of the goddess for a month, after whioh tiiey alw^jrs 
bathed in the river, and j^eefiiUy sported in the water. To phase 
the Qopikas, Krishna appeared on the river bank, and phyed 
his lute. 

The sweet notes emanating ftom the lute enthralled tiie hearts 
and smses of the girls, to such an extent, that th^ had not the 
least idea of the surreptitious removal of their elothes which they 
had left on the bank, by Krishna. Hiding away the garments 
Kiishna climbed up a Kadamba tree, and sat on one of its branches. 
The damsels discovered their loss, and supplicated to Krishna to get 
back their clothing. For the sake of dooemqr, they were perforce 
-obliged to keep their bodies under the water up to the tiiroat 
Without noticing their importunity, Kiishna smilingly enquired — 
“Ladies, where have you kept your clothing* They saw their 
clothing tied up on a branch of the kadamba tree. With pouting 
iiin, they ocoosted and implored, but their smiles and frowns were of 
no avail One of them said — " You are the scion of a ptimnly 
house, surely such liberties arc unworthy of your good self. We are 
devoted to you, and hold you dearer than our lives. So please don’t 
put us into trouble, we are feeling n chilly sensation, for being in 
the water for a long Sine. So please save ns by bestowing onr 
clothing.” Krishna replied — “ Voung ladies, you know that water 
IS the abode of Lukshmi and Narayan. Yon have insulted them 
by going into the water naked. T am, therefore justified in punish- 
ing yon, come over here one by one and pick up your respective 
dressoa” The damsels replied -“If you don’t comply whh our 
rciiuest without farther ado, wc will be under die painful necessity 
to bring tho matter to the notice of Nandoraj.” On finding that 
their threat had no eftect. They acquiesced to his proposal, bearing 
in mind the adage, that necessity had no law. 

They thought, that the outer covering of the soul, is an inert 
mass, having no .value spiritually. The mass of flesh and blood may 
to the sensuous observer, appear beautiful, but in reality, it is not so, 
being desdn”! to decay and dissolution. The spiiitaa], etimreal 
body, with its garment ol light, being part and parcel of the over- 
soul is luminous and truly I’eautiful. They opined that tho master 
was trying them, to see wh,it importance we attach to the transient 
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body, and whether wc cannot drown our take sense of shame, before 
one, whom we know as incarnate GkxL As they rose from the river 
yriahim from hiB elevated position in the tree, threw away their 
clothes to them, withont deigning to glance at them. The damsels 
after patting on their garments, made their obeisance to Krishna, 
who omniscient as he was. said — I am pleased with your devotion 
and I pledge to you that I shall fulfil your heart’s desire on the 
appoBching Full Moon night On exacting this promise, the Gopikas 
left him, and merrily went their way. Autumn was over and spring 
had set in, groves and meadows, looked green and fresh. Bloom- 
ing flowers, surcharged the air with sweet perfume and enhanced 
the beauty of nature. Birds, in their soft pleasant notes, joyously 
sang to the praise of their Maker. 

The playmates of Krishna proposed to celebrate HM on the Full 
Moon day of February. 1'he whole town was enfete and wore a 
gala aspect Men and women of all ranks, and ages were enthu- 
siastic in singing songs and besmearing their bodies with rcrl powder. 
Sri Radha, with her attendants joined them. Feasting and merry- 
making were the order of the day. Sri Krishna was Imicly eight 
years old, at the time of which we arc about to chronicle, and was 
the hero of the /Zos/t Lila - the mystical carnival of love. It was an 
esoteric symbollism of higher love— ‘the pivot upon which everything 
turned. Krishna was the cynosure of all eyes, which were lovingly 
transfixed upon him. People with Pccksniflian ideas of purity and 
morality eondemn the TZos/t Lila and consider it a degnuling oi^ie. 
Every being, without regard to the outwanl symbol of sex is a Pra- 
kriti female principle, which is attracted by the Puriisha male 
principle and the unification of Parusita and Pivkrili in tics of 
holy prem (love), commingling and harmonising with each other in 
an ecstatic condition is the law of laws, and the Bash IMa teaches 
the way to such unificatiQn. Krishna is parum parush — the over- 
soul and Sri Radha and Gopikas are typical of the soul and the.* 
blending of the two is the essenoe of Rash LUa. The notes of 
Krishna’s lute vivify humanity, and call them to attain to the blessed 
condition of Yoga— unification of hussati soul with the oversold in 
bonds of pure, unalloyed love. Sri Krishna, on the Full-Moon day 
played on his lute and the notes reaching the ears of the Gopikas 
lulled their senses and they madly nishcd towanls him. With a 
view to .try them, and probe their hearts to the cure, Krishna saiil— 
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“ yoting ladies, you should feel ashamed to come to me at this hour 
of the night, leaving your husbands and children aside. Take my 
' word, you have not acted wisefy. go home and make your pu/aa to 
me, from your hearths and homes.” The Gopikas replied — ^“yon 
are everything to us in this world. We have tom aside, domestic 
ties to be at one with you, and if yon send ne away, we have made 
up our minds to die.” To reward their devotion, Krishna directed 
them to enter the Jtaahmondal (dais) when, wonder of wonders, 
every Qopika had a Krishna by her side, 

SIVA NATH ROY. 
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SPIBITUAlhW IN CAWVTTA-T. 

OnAPTKH T. 

In the |>refiuw> of his book “On the Soul,” Babu Peary Chand 
Nittta wrote thus >1 reoeivod my education at tho Hindoo College. 
I came in oontaot with a number of congenial frientls with whom I 
had periodical dieenBaionB on metaphymca, theology, politios ami 
other anbjeota. My deeira to understand Qod and his Frovidence 
was earnest firom boyhood. Metaphysics and psyoholc^ were my 
favourite studies, and the rending of standard works on those sub- 
jects and of theistie and Christian authors, as well of the Arya 
works, in Sanskrit anil Bengali, produced a living conviction that 
there is but one God of infinite perfection. I became a theist or a 
Brahma. I still felt that the God of the mind was not the Cfed of 
the soul. My love for Qod became stronger by the afflictions I met 
with from time to time. In 1860 1 lost my wife, which convulsed 
me much. I took to the study of spiritualism which, I confess, I 
would not have thought of otherwise nor relished its charms. I 
wrote fer instruction to Judge Edmonds in May 1861. His kind 
ami instructive reply will Ix! fouml in my “Stray Thoughts on 
Spiritualism.” Doctor Berigny came to Calcutta subsequently, and 
we had weekly seances at his house. At one of the seances, I was 
developed as a medium. From 1860 I have been deeply engageil 
in spiritual studies — spiritual contemplation. Having been for 
years under spiritual influence, I now find that yoga and spiritual- 
ism aim at the same end — the gradual extinction of the carnal or im- 
pressional life. The higher the theosophy of this life is, the more 
complete will be the nirvm. Sir Hamphrey Davy, who experienc- 
ed this state after inhaling nitrous oxide said, “Nothing exists but 
thoughts ; the universe is composed of impressions, ideas, pleasures 
and pains." One of the prayers in the Vishnu Pnrana is “to deliver 
the impressions received by the senses to tho souL” 

We will publish Judge Edmonds letter later on as it describes 
the modus operwndi for canying on the spiritual aeaneet. Besides 
the Judge, Peoiy Chand used to correspond with Mr. James 
Bums, J. J. Morse, Mrs. Emma H. Britten and other spiritualists 
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(>r America for spiritual instructions. Dr. Theinnette Berigiiy cuiiic 
‘ to Calcutta in 1863 and in one of his seances, as Pcaiy Chand wrote 
above, he was developed as a medium. 

Among the earliest spiritualists we may mention the name of 
Kaja Deguniber Mitra. Babti Baj Karain Bose of the Adi Brahmo 
iSomaj wrote in an article the following anecdote : — 

was a spiritualist. Spiritualism was his religion. Such was 
his firm belief in spiritualism, that he used to say that, in the future 
world, he will dine with his friends exactly as he did here, but, of 
course, or ethereal food. When one of his grandsons was providenti- 
ally saved from falling down from the top of his house, he said that 
his departed father Qirish Chandra savcnl him.*' 

In 1878 Dr. J. M. Peebles, the celebrated spiritualist, came to 
India, in his tour round the world for spiritual researches. On hi.s 
nrttirn at a speech delivered on 30th September 1873 at the Spiritual 
Institution, he spoke thus : — 

Tarrying a few weeks in these equitorial n^gions, we reached 
India, meeting Babu Keshufi Chiiuder Sen, whom Mr. Burns (the 
Kditor of the Medium and Daybmak) and probably others of you 
met a tnw years in this city. He favors Spiritualism because 
nf its libeiMlising inHuenees. I met Peary Chand Mittra, a noble 
sfiiritiially minded gentlownin. EIc has 1)ecn for several years a 
spiritiialisl. and a medium. Although conversing with his spirit 
wife and other spirits, “I remain” says he, *'a Brahma, Brahma is the 
iiifiniU! lih* — the infinite soul of the unive]*8e.'' Names of the Dcific 
pri'scncn arv of little account; the longer I live, the more do I dislike 
‘•liililisli ior.hniealitic'M and such petty divisions grounded upon 
thforics .^s can load only to strife and conicnlion. You and I, friend 
Hiirns, know what it is to differ upon theologicsil opinions. No two 
ean think precisely alike. Spiritualists should difler only in love. 
While conversing with Peary Chand Mittra, a friend of his came in, 
saying, “I hav(^ just finished iiiy book— a translation from seversd 
Spiritualist authors into Bengali.” He has also translated Hr. Emma 
ilarding(> Brittmi’s Ten CoinmaiidmentH into Bengali language. 
^ Other pamphlets and boo^s, either original or translation, upon 
spiritualism, arc being circulnied freely in India. To know is to 
Mtimire the Hindoo character, lliey arc kind, trusting and generous 

Medium and Daybreak loth October 1873, published at 15 Southampton 
Kow, liondon W. C. 
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in social life ; as scholars, they excel in roatheinaticK and metaphysics. 
SpiritaaliBm is destined -*and that vofy shortly — to take a strong 
hold of the Hindu mind.” 

Dr. Peebles subsequently wrote a book Around the World in 
which he made the following mention* under the heading “The 
Oriental Spiritualists.” 

Ths Oriintal Spiritualists. 

Readers of the ''Banner of Light” remember to have heard me 
Hi>cak of receiving Indian letters from Kabu Peary Ghand Mittra, a 
cuminission merchant, writer, and spiritualist. It can well be 
iniHgiiied that it gave me pleasure to clasp the hand of this Hindu 
thinker, author, and spiritualist ; and the more so when 1 found his 
soul deeply absorbed in spirituality as against the vices of this 
sensuous life. The BrahminiciU tinge ^Mumeating his spiritualism 
had for me a thousand charms. He was for a time a writing medi- 
um ; but at present his giils pertain more to spiritual insight. He 
assured me that his ascended wife was as consciously present, at 
times, os though in her body. L’arting with this excellent man, he 
gave us, besides other presents, a small volume from his pen entitled 
'‘Ihe Development of the l!'cmalc Mind in Iiulia.” Perusing 1 find 
it rich ill historic references to woman’s independence in the Vodic 
period — the Qoldcii Age of the Aryans. ^ 

Mohindro Nath Paul and Komanath Sen, — two interesting young 
gentlemen connected with th(.» higher castes, called upon us several 
t-imes to converse of spiritual phenomena in America, and the; best 
inetliods of holiling private ssancss. Gonversant with th6 spiritual • 
Lstic literature of England through the mails these young men are 
spiritualists. A correspondence was agreed upon with those gentle- 
nieiily Hindus. Arc we not brothers all t 

Shib Ghaiidia Deb, another devoted spiritualist introduced by 
Peaiy Ghand Mittra, presented us a neat volume that he had recent- 
ly published upon spiritualism. It contains liberal extracts from 
American authors ; in fact, the works of Davis, Tuttle, Sargent, 
Denton, Edmonds and others ore well know in India. This goiitle- 
iiiaii had also translated a laige portion of my book Seers of the 
Ages” into the Bengali language and they are now being circulated 
as tracts in India. Wc saw several Hindus healers relieving the 


5th Edition pages 233-235. 
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sick* in the streets. Ezpressing'rcgret that I had not a copy of the 
” Seprs” to tender him in tom for his valuable volume, smiling, 
he said, " I have roid the Seors of the Ages and others of your 
later works, quite a number of which have reached our country 
fi-oni Mr. BiimH’ Publishing House in London.*’ So courage, bravf‘ 
follow workers all courage ! Your pons proach whore your oloqueiil. 
tongues aro never heard. 

India’s bettor class of minds — ^metaphysical and contemplative — 
are singularly adapted to accept the hs.rmonical philosophy. It is 
a common saying that Hindus, educated in English colleges, return 
to India theists and pantheists. Though willing enough to beli(ivc 
in Jesus as one of the Asiatic saviours and prophets they cannoi. 
believe in the immaculate conception and vicarious atonement” Oh! 
that there were self-sacrifice, sufllicient liberality, generous enthu- 
siasm, and missionary spirit, among the Americans, to send spiritual 
papf'rs, pamphlets, books, and lectures even, to India, to disseminati* 
the beautiful principles of brotherhood, free thought, and a pn^sent 
spirit ministry ! Thi> seed hnil alrtiaily being sown by the ungids ; 
there an^ many spiritualists in different parts of this groat oonidry ; 
can they, will they not perfect oiganiKations thus and thus come into 
working orricr ? 

In the Calcutta Review of January 1877 (No. 127 Vol. fid) 
appeared Peaiy Chanct Mittra’s article the Psychology of tlio 
Aryan. The Hindoo Patriot of 29th January in reviewing that 
number of the Review remarked of the article as follows : — 

The Psychology of the Aiyas has touching interest as coming 
from the p«m of him who yet lives to remind us of the literary nanit* 

of the Mittra Brothera ^Babii P(5ary Chand Mittrau The articli- 

is written in a clear and connisk^ style and displays an extensive 
acquaintance with the metaphysical literature of Europe and Asia. 
It is very interesting rooiling though devoid of any thing new or 
original We will make one passing remark. The Reviewer 
says The Aryos were theists. The change in the name of the ilo«i 
signified nothing; that wh'di is ever the wise call many ways, 
they call it Indra, Vanina, Agni, the winged heavenly Oaniiinat.” 

* This is not strictly eornnst. 'Che Aryos as a body were a jwlytheistic 
people, believing in a iniiltipUcity of the gods ; that it was only a few 
foremost minds among them who effected a generalization implying 
a Supremo Power; .and that- i^von in these foremost minds th*' con- 
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eoption of a Supromo Power \yiiA strongly mixed up with poIytheiKlie 
notions. It was only the wise" who callcKl God many ways : and 
that they called Qod “ imny ways" proves that oven they had not 
completely shaken off the polytheistic cast of niiud. Thora art! 
among liv ing Hindoos, inen of great orthodox culturo who are heard 
to say that “ that which is over is 04ille<l many ways And if wo 
im> right in calling these men, not theists, but polytheists, how can 
wo l)e right in calling the old Aryas theists ? 

A copy of this article was forwarded to the Banner of Light, 
an Amerioan spiritual magazine, and the Hindoo Patriot of AOth 
April 1877, wrote that th(3 following appeared in the Banner. 

^'A masterly and exhausting review ami discussion of the ma<>ter 
contained in the choice painphlot on the Psychology of the Aryas 
(recently published at -Calcutta by Babu Peary Clmnd Mittra, sin 
mninent Indian merchant and man of letters,) has boon pn^pared 
for our columns by Alfred E. Giles Esq. and will appear at the oarliosl. 
possible moment." 

We con not roproduco the review, but will give our readers an 
extract or it as appeared (Banner of Light 81 March 1877) in the 
Hindoo Patriot of 2l8t May. It wrote thus 

Wo give the following extracts from the review of B.abu Peary 
Chand Mittra’s Psychology of the Aryas published in the Bannin* 
of Light. ^ 

From the author’s name, P«3ary Chand Mitter, it is easy to infm- 
that he is a native of Hindusthan ; and that he is a ciiltur«Hi, 
refined and spiritualised man, is manifest from his pamphlet. In a 
foot note on its second page the word Arya is defined 'as nM* : 
so that the pamphlet may be regarded as a Hindu's statement of 
the science of soul as held by the nobles of India. 

Our learned Hindu author mentions (page 13) four diffei'oni 
states, or perhaps degrees of abstraction and concemtration, into 
which the soul can naturally (mter ; Ist., the waking state, in which 
through the senses, it lecogiiizcs gross objects. 2nd., the droainiiig 
state, wherein it enjoys subtile objects. 3rd., profound sleep,— no 
desire, no dream, knowledge uniform, enjoying bliss and knowlodg(^ 
— somnambulism and clairvoyance come under this state. 4ih., know- 
ledge, nor external, — ^not internal— nor both, consciousness of soul, 
in which all the spheres have ceased, */. spiritual state, enjoying 
pure intelligence. He also quotes from the Rrihat Arayaniik that 
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the highest place, the highest state of the soul, is where it exists 
as the aoul in its own inherent state. He who knows it (soul) daily 
retires to the r^on of twa/tga (heaven) in his own heart” “ Know 
that ” says another Indian mystic, " which does not think by the 
mind, and by which the mind is thought” Those views, if not the 
same, are at least harmonious with the teachings of A. J. Davis, 
contained in all his works, but detailed in Vcduine III of Iho Qroat 
Ilarmonio. He there distioguishes and by snoodotos and philosophy 
illustrates the successive and progressive evolutions of the soul from 
its conception through its rudimental, p^hol(^c and qrmpathetic 
states, until its spiritual or interior senses are developed, and thence 
yet onward through the mentally illuminated highways of somnain 
biilism and chairvoyanoo into spirituality, the home of the soul, the 
heaven of the Christian, the Nirvana of the Brahmin, the inward 
kingdom of Coil. It hath no need of the sun, nor of the moon, 
thiit they should shine in it, for the divinity of the Gud lights it. 

“ 'I'he strong gods pine for my abode. 

And pine in vain the sacred seven : 

But thou, meek lover of the good 
Find me, and turn thy back on heaven.” 

The finding of God and of heaven in the soul, where the Aryas 
and .Tesus fount! both oncUnd thi! other, and where all true religion- 
ists seek to find them, is the ntward or fniit of self-knowledge. 

The essential identity of the religion or philosophy (for, go deep 
(tiioiigh, religion and philosophy an* one.) of the pre-eminent teachers 
of righteousness in all ages, and their re-statomcnt in Christiandom 
by Andrew Jackson Davis, when knowledge of them hath become 
dim, we think appears also in the psychological teachings of the 
Aiyas, which Peary Chand Mitter sums up in closing his interesting 
and valuable pamphlet. 

The whole review in very interesting, but we have not space for 
more extraeta 

In 1879 Peary Chand wrote his spiritual Imok entitled the 
Spiritual Stray Leaves. As will be seen from the contents enu- 
^uerated below many of the articles were published in the magasines 
«of America, Enghmd and in this country. 

(1) The Ptydiology of tin. Aiy'oa (piibliBhed in the Oaientta 
Beview 1877 '. 
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(2) The Fsjehoh^ of the Buddhista— (published in the Spiri- 

tualist. 31st August 1877). 

(3) Qod in the soul (published in tht Spirituatist. 7th Septem- 

ber 1877). 

(i) The Spirit Land (published in the Spiritualist. Kith No 
vember 1877). 

(R) Tlie Spiritual State (published in the Spiritualist. S.'lnl 
November 1877). 

(6) The Soul Revelations 

(7) The Soul (published in the Spiritualist. ilOth May 1878), 

(8) Occultism and Spiritualism. 

(9) Avedi or the Spiritualist (published in the Banner of 

Light August 1878)1 

(10) Progression of the soul (published in the Banner of Liglit, 

12th January 1878). 

(11) Soul Revelation in India (published in the Banner of 

light. 5th April 1878). 

(IS) Culture of Hindu Females in Ancient times (pub- 
lished in the Calcutta Review 1878). 

(13) The Human and SpiritnaL 

Encourr^ed by the editors of these {mpcrs and private individuals 
both of America and this country interest in the cause of spiri- 
tualism, sumo whose letters wo will publish later on, these articles 
were compiled in a book form, and as this was the first book of its 
kind, we give below some criticisms that appeared in the local press. 
The Hindu Patriot of 18th August 1879 wrote thus : — 

We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a copy of the Spiri- 
tual Stray Leaves by our cstoemed friend Babu Peaiy Chand Mittm. 
The contents of this interesting publications an' >>(Hore the con- 
tents are given). 

The writer shows that India was the cradle of spiritualism 
and what the spiritualists in England, the Continent, and 
Am«irica are now inculcating, was taught by the Aiyans een- 
turies aga Believing that there are hasy ideas among the 
Europeans on the reh'gion of the Hindus, the author has given 
an expoae of what the Aryans thought about the soul, the 
next world, and God. We recommend our , readers to mad th# 
difierent papers attentively. In the paper on the Cnlture of 
Hindu Females in Ancient Times, the aitthnr shows that they 
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received spiritual and secular education including the fine arts ami 
the practical application of science. They moved in soeiety and were 
treated with highest respect. They selected their husbands, and if 
they became widows, they led an austere life, rising above flesh, and 
dedicating themselves to Qod and the world to come. There was a 
repugnance on the part of the Hindu females to being brought up 
only for the marriage market or for living only for the enjoyment of 
sensual pleasures. They lived and died for Ood ami the stream of 
spiritual ideas, which have been transmitted from generation to 
generation, has been, says our author, so [lowerful in its effects that a 
woman, however, illiterate, is not devoid of religious culture, on 
which she from early training lays greater stress than any ornamental 
or external education. The author holds that the experiment of 
bringing up Hindu girls like European girls will fail to impart to the 
former that ypirUual strength, which Hindu females showed in 
olden times. The last paper Human and Spiritual is well-worth 
n^mling as it discusses and disposes of the arguinentiS of the materia- 
lists against spiritualism and shows that what our rishis taught on 
the subject of soul, was echoed by Christ, Nco-Platonists and 
Christian poets. To the present work arc appended critical notices 
of tlio author’s English and Bengalee publications, which are con- 
currently much in favour ef them. 

The Amrita Bazar Fatrika of i4th August 187!1 wrote thus : — 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the iSpiritual Stray licaves^ 
by Rabu Peary Chand Mittra. We have read it with great pleasure. 
It is indeed a vi;ry valuable work and will amply repay a close study. 
We may mention one unique fact in connection with Babu Foaiy 
Chand, which will show the versatile and original turn of his talent. 
The first Bengali novel was from his pen, the first satirical work in 
Bengali was written by him. it was he, who brought out the first 
Bengali work on female oducsition, he was the author of the first 
systematic work on theism, the first spiritual novel was from his 
pen, and he iiuw gives to the world, the first spiritual book in the 
English language. We hope it will command a large sale. 

The Theosophisb of Octolxsr 1879 wrote as follows : — 

Under the title of the "Spiritual Stray Leaves,*’ Babu Peary 
\lhand Mittra of Calcutta. - a learned Hindu scholar, psychologist 
and antiquarian, and a highly esteemed Fellow of the Theosophiciil 
Society, — has just put forth a collection of thirteen essays which have 
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appealed in the forme of paniphletB and newspaper* articlee from 
time to time. Some these have been widely and &vonrably 
noticed by the Western Press. They evinoe a ripe scholanhip, and 
a reverence for Aryan literature and history which commands 
respect. The author writes of psychological things in the tone of one 
of whom the realities of spirit are not altogether unknown. 

The Indian Daily News of iSaturday, the 20tb September 1879, 
wrote thus : — 

This is a small book written by a well known and highly esteemed 
native gentleman of this city, who has long been known as one of 
the band of scholars and really edneated men turned out by the old 
Hindoo College, a generation not surpassed, if equalled by any of 
more recent and supposed more fovoutable times. Babu Ptmty Chand 
has long been connected with literature in Bengal, >uid has been 
a freijuont contributor to periodicals that are more than passing note. 
Ilis present little work is of a wide range, and we should doubt 
whether these “Stray Leaves” are the production of Peary Chand 
as his best. First is a series of short papers on subjects chiefly reli- 
gious, dreamy, and speculative, the Psychology of the Aiyas — 
Ditto of the Buddhists— God in the Soul — ^Thc Spirit Land — ^Thn 
Spiritual Stab* — Soul Bcvelntion — The Sopl — Occultism and Spiri- 
tualism —A Spiritual Talc — Progresrion of the Soul — Soul-Revela- 
tion in India Culture of Hindoo Females in Ancient Times— The 
lluimin and the Spiritual. The above list of subjects will convoy 
some general idea of the nature of the book, but certainly not much 
of ita particular character : many of the pieces contain beautiful 
thoughts and aspirations after a better life, and yet at times one is 
reminded of the Scotchman's definition of metaphysics. IJc'snid : — 
"When ye hear a man talk, and ye canna tell what he means, anil 
when he canna tell himself, it is metaphysics." Wo are afraid our 
friend Peary Chand has Ixscome metaffliysical or beyond it. But we 
will lot him speak for himself: 

“What I have stated is from actual spiritual experience. For tho 
Inst sixteen years I have been associated with spirits who are im'l 
away being spiritualised by them, but I am talking with them as 
I talk with those who are in flesh. My debt of gratitude to Oral is 
endless for vouchsafing me this light, and I am anxious that spiri- 
tualism should be solemnly thought of There ore many points 
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which are apparently not dear to every mind, but let ns endeavour 
to gain light from each other in fratomal spirit. 

“Nothing delights me so much as the teaching r)f the Arya 
philosophy, that Qod is in the soul as its internal light, and that 
true theosophy is to bo in the soul state, that being illumined by 
that light wo may make our existence a bright one, both here and 
hcrcsifter. No particular code of ethics is necessary ; no creed is 
required. The light within, if seen internally, is our guide, and 
leads us to endless love and wisdom.” 

Whatever wo may think of this from one point of view, we ciin 
not well question the excellence of feeling that pervades it. The 
.'ispiration to make our existence a bright one both here and here- 
after is a noble one, and might well palliate defects in any endeavour 
to attain the end — the something “that leads to endless love and 
wisdom.” The spiritual question is a curious one in many phases, 
and has its votaries ranging from hesitation between scepticism to 
profound conviction. For the gcmiral public there is need of more 
and more decided light. “The light within," says Peary Chand, 
“if seen iutemally, is our guide.” We fear it is not given to all men 
to ]K)rccivo this, niid it may be, now, os in all times, that the carnally 
minded discern not the things of the spirit. But as spiritualism is 
ill course of evolution pcfhaps wc arc on the eve of important reve- 
lations, for which, in the words of Longfellow it may be necessary to 
labor and to wait. The book is printed at the Stanhope Press. 

Tint following wore the favorite books of Peary Chand Mittrn, 
which he utod to read in his old age. 

(1) Vedanta Sar by Siulananda— Edited by Ananda Chandra 
Vedantabagis. 

(2) Sabhapati Swami s Treatise on Vcdautic Kaj Jogo. — Edited 
by Qiriah Chandra Bosu (England). 

(3) Upaitishail by Ananda Cliaiidra Vedantabagis, 

(4) Vedanta Darshana— Uttara Mimansa— Saririka Sutra.— 
Edited by Ananda Cliandra Vedantabagis. 

(o) Yoga Tambali (M S.):— 

(a) Yoga-Bij, (b) luahma Can Tantram. (c) Aiiianaska. 
(d) Ilata Pradipika. (c) AstoKakrorSanhita. (f) Oitosar. (g) 
Siikapanishsul. (h) Guru PaJika. (i) Guru Gita, and (.j) Jagna 
balkya Sonhita. 
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Besides these he used to read the Magazines, (1) the Cight. 
(2) the Banner of Light, and (3) the Theosophist. 

The British National Association of Spiritnalists elected him an 
Honorary Corresponding Member of their Society and the Central 
Association of Spiritualists an Honorary Member. Besides he was 
member or fellow of the leading Spiritualists* Associations of 
England and America. 

In 1875 the Theosophical Society was founded and the Society 
elected him a corresponding Fellow in the next year. Both Col. Olcott 
and Mfulainc Blavatsky came to Bombay in 1879 and removed the 
head (|unrtci*s of the Society to India. In the month of October of 
that year they started the Theosophist, in tlui first number of which 
Feary Chand wrote the following small leaderette. 

Tns Inner God. 

The Arya teaching is that God is light and wisdom. The mis- 
sion of man is to ‘know God as far as he can know. The classes of 
\vorship[i(;rs are innumerable. The more external man is, the more 
extoimal God is. As long as we ara worshipitcrs of the extcnial God, 
we arc idolaters and creed-mongers. The fertility of the mind is 
called forth, and we have no end of forms, organizations, ritualism 
and ceremonies, without which we have no salvation. Spiritualism, 
or the development of the .soul, brings us^bofore God, the source of 
spiritual light and wisdom, and revealing to our inU^rnal vision the 
boundless spiritual world frees us from mundane thoughts ealculatiMl 
to keep the soul in subjection to the senses. If we realise what soul 
is, wc realise what Theosophy is. There are inspired writings where 
idea of Theosophy may be gained, but the infinitude of Go^l cannot 
be made known to us in words or evanescent ideas. It must be 
acquired in the infinite region— the region of soul. The end of 
Spiritualism is Theosophy. Spiritualists and theosophists should, 
therefore, be united and bring their thoughts to bear on this great 
end. As wo progress in developing our souls, and bring ourselves 
nearer and nearer to God, our thoughts and acts will bo purer, and 
our lives, domestic and social, will be in union with the light within. 
We should think more of the substance and less of the shadow. 

In the August 1880 number of the Theosophist appeared the ' 
article, Hindoo Bengal, written by Peary Chand Mittra. 

In 1880 Fcaiy Chand wrote his next work “Stray Thoughts on 
Spiritualism.” The Hindoo Patriot of 1st July reviewed the book 
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thua:— Our indefiitigablc townsman, Peary Chnnd Mittrn has again 
presonted the reading public with another of his literary effusions. 
This time it is his “ Stray Thonghs on Spiritualism." It is seldom 
that wo meet with a gentleman of Babn Peoiy Chand Mittra’s age 
who leads such an active literary life. The learned and devout 
author is wholly actuated by motives of benevolence in presenting 
his sound thoughts to the public and we trust his readers will duly 
appreciate them.” 

The Indian Mirer of 20th July 1880 wrote thus : — It is only a 
few months ago that wo had the pleasure of noticing the 
Adhyatmika (a spiritual tale) published by Babu Peary Chand 
Mittra with a view to popularise the sublime truths of the spirit 
world. To prevent the interest of his object dying away for want of 
agitation and cultivation the loomoil author has now como out with 
a few practical hints os to the method of communing with departed 
friends and has supported his general views on spiritual matters with 
(piotetiona from rccognisiid Sanskrit authorities. Talking with spirits 
or getting work done through spirits is not, what many seem to sup- 
pose, the ultimate object to be aimed at by a spiritualist. “ As we 
progress,” remarked the author, “ we open our communication with 
the spirit world ; as we progress towards the subtile body by yoyn 
or spiritual agency, mcdiiynship is less needed. Being in the subtile 
body we sec our dejiarted friends, but when the subtile body 
merges in the soul or divine essence, we are in the state describeil 

Jagnavalkya and Mnnu” le.,Sai7Mdhi or soul state. A few c-Ytra* 
ordinary ca^ of work done by spiritual agencies has been put down 
us also the names of well known spiritualists and works on spiritua- 
lism. This little pamphet will be found to contain much that is 
useful abd instructive to all, who arc interested in tlie progress of 
spiritualism in this country. 

The brochure "Stray Thoughts or Spiritualism” was subse- 
quently reproduced in the Medium and Daybreak in its issue of 
4th February 1881. The editor of the paper made the following 
remarks on the occasion. 

" Mr. Poaiy Chand Mittiv» of Calcutta is one of our oldest and 
most respected corresjiondonte, and it affords us sincere pleasure to 
give place to his csssy in our columns. From his remarks it will bo 
seen what is meant by yoga though the explanation which he gives 
' is necessarily limited. Hio idea of the soul as the mediator bctireen 
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God and man-— the deifio life and the animal life in us— is profound. 
Similai- doctrine has appeared in these columns. Judge Edmonds* 
instructions to inyestigatois are admirable. Madame Blavatsky and 
and Col. Oksott receive cordial mentiion, bufc it would api)ear that the 
.author has not made himself acquainted with the peculiar phenomena 
to be met with in certain parts of India. No doubt India has, in 
the ii.ast, occupied a high position in spiritual science, but now she 
appeals to the west for madwms to domonstrato to her people the 
modem phenomena. The higher spiritualism is inculcated in the 
ancient literature, and so it is in the New Testament, but how few 
Christians are aware of the due import of those teachings ? The 
same may be said of Hindus in respect to what is rcconled in their 
own literature ; but a now outpouring of spiritual i)owGr is psissing 
over the whole world, which will give mankind a practical knowledge 
of spiritual things, and kindle anew the fires of inspiration and 
interior light on the ancient altars, which have for so many ages 
been neglected. 

The United Association of Spiritualists was formed in 1880 for 
the purpose of spiritual investigations. In the appemdix of his book 
" On the soul,** Babu Peaiy Chand Mittra wrote thus 

A few friends used to meet in Mr. J. Q. Meugens* office. No. 3, 
Church Lane, every Sunday afternoon, to tplk on matters connected 
with spiritualism, and it was thought desirable to organise a society 
under the name of the United Association of Spiritualists on the 
30th May 1880. Mr. Meugons was elected President, and Babu 
Narcndra Nath Sen, Solicitor of tho High Court, Secretary. Several 
Hindu gentlemen joined the Society, and it was thought absolutely 
ncccssaty to get a medium from England for the purpose of physi- 
cal manifestations, Mr. Mougens telegraphed to England, but owing 
to unforeseen circumstances, the medium who was to have come out 
here was not able to leave England. Biabn Narondra Nath Sen 
resigned the office of Secretary, and Babu Ihirna Chandra Mukeijec, 
also a Solicitor of the High Court, was elected to succeed him. Our 
sittings have since been in his garden-house at Beignefaia in tho 
Suburbs of Calcutta. I 

The principle sittings of the Association were os recorded in the 
book on »5th, 12th, 19th and 26th June. Tho mediums were con- 
trolled by various spirits cither to write or to speak. The intelli- 
gences received through the mediums were gtiicrally confirmed after 
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carefiil enqnitiea, Mr. Atexoader Calder, the Freadent of the British 
National Assoeiation of Spiritualists in Enj^and who was hen in 
Cahnitta at about this time, attended some of these asanoea. It is 
very diflioult to trace how long the Association lasted. In this 
connection we publish a letter written by Mr. Meugens to the Editor 
of the Light and reproduced in the Indian Mirror of 5th August 1881 
and in the Hindu Spiritual Magazine for May 191A 
To the Editor, " Light,” 

Sir, — We have lately had the pleasure of weleoming Mr. Alexan* 
dor Colder, the well known and honoured President of the British 
National Association of Spiritualists in England. Mr. Calder attend* 
ed our usual weekly aeanee on Sunday last, an account of which 
1 enclose, which may, perhaps be of interest to some of your readers. 
1 may mention that on my return to India eighteen months ago, 
I tried to got a few people interested in the philosophy of Spiritual* 
ism, and a few native gentlemen agreed to try weekly for a time to 
SCO whether any j^cnomena woukl result. Babu Puma Chandra 
Mukeijec placed his garden at our disposal where we have met 
nearly every Sunday for the post twelve months, without, however, 
succeeding in getting anything in the way of manifestations. These 
meetings nevertheless, wore not so much time lost, as we turned 
them to good occount^by reading, discussing &c. Just as wo 
were doubting whether we should ever have any success, one of our 
members. Doctor Raj Kristo Mitter, brought to our circle a patient 
of his, a young man who was ohaeaaed. 

At the ^t aeemee, this lad, Nitto Niranjan Qhose by name, 
was at onco contrdled by the spirit of a man who had been mur- 
derod some twenty five years ago (at least this was the account the 
spirit ^ve of himself), The young medium was at first extremely 
violent under his control, and was only subdued and kept quiet 
with great difficulty. At sabsequent seances ho passed under 
control without any repetition of such violence and has been con- 
trolled to write or spedc by various ^irits, but never so fiw on any 
two occasions by the same spirit. Such enquiries as we have been 
able to make have always resulted in the confirmation of the in 
telligonce pved through this medium. 

Possibly as we progress he may be used as a medium by the 
spirit of some Sortqiesn whoni 1 may be able to tost tar myaelC So 
far the controls have alw..ys been of his own nationality. If yon or 
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yoar leadeia care for an occasional account of our doings in this 
part of the world, 1 shall be happy to act as your correspondent 
from time to time. 

Oalentta ; Yonia for the truth, 

June 17th 1881. J. G. Meugens. 

" The weekly meeting of the United Association of Spiritualists 
was held in the garden houso of Babu Puma Chunder Mukeijeo, in 
the northern subarbs of Oolcutta, on Sunday, the 12th June 1881. 
Pnsent : A. Calder, Esq., one of the leaders and President of the 
British National Association of Spiritualists in England, as a casual 
visitor ; J. G. Mougens Es(]., President of the Association ; Babu 
Peaty Chand Mittra, Vice-President ; B. Mittra, Esq., Borrister^t- 
law, Babu Puma Chander Morkeqea, Attorney-at-law, Babu 
Dwijendra Nath Tagore, Babu Snijo Coomar Hookeijce, Accountant 
at the office of the Inspector-General of Jails, Lower Bengal, anil 
some others. At about 480 P.lf. all the abovenained gentlemen 
sat in a circle, and in the course of about twenty minutes, Babus 
Sutto Chum Chatteijee and Nitto Niranjan Ghose passed into a 
state of trance, the former being influenced to write and the latter 
to speak. The following is the translation of the replies given in 
English and Bengali to questions put in English to the speaking 
medium by Mr. Heugens and Babu Peary Chand Mittra. ” My 
name is Modhu Sudan Bfittro. I am Peary Chand Mittra’s brother, 

I am very unhappy, I have something private to say, and desire to 
communicate privately.” 

On this all the gentlemen left the room, leaving tho ’nedium to 
make a confidential communication to Babu Peaiy Chand Mittra. 
After an interval of about ten minutes all the gentlemen re-entered 
the room and sat in circle again, and Babu Pooiy Chand Mittra 
informed them that his brother's spirit asked him to pray fur him, 
givii^ him satisfimtoiy proofii of identity. The medium was still in 
the trance state and remained quiet for sometime, giving no replies 
to questions put. Then in reply to a question, he said his name is 
Surat Chunder Mitter. He had no special message for any one. 
For more than a yoar he had been in tho spirit world. Ho had j 
passed away at Mirzapur in Catcutta ; was nephew to Babu Cally 
Chum Ghose ; was unmarrieil and died of pthysis, adding -“I am ' 
very happy where I am, but am sony for my poor sorrowing parents. 
Sympathy ■ for my parents brings me here. My parents do not 
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underttand spiritualism. 1 am very happy here. I think of Qod 
nnd requiro no other ocenpatioa By meditating on the infinite 
power of the Great Father, we spend onr time happily. Who is not 
lost to himself when ho thinks on tho majesty of God and Uis infinite 
love? Surronndod by firiends and relatives wo ate spending our 
tiwifl very happily. Thoto is no distinction here of caste and color. 
Every one is in a calm state. At tho time of my death when I saw 
my fipirit friends around me, 1 was frightened, hut aftonraids I was 
delighted. Here everyone is full of enjoyment and happiness.” 

To a question the medium answered , " You don’t know my fiither, 
therefore, I gave tho name of my unele. I Ind you good bye. I go 
to my place.” 

Tho writing medium wrote out a long message in Bengali fiwm 
his wife's spirit, touching upon tho fitet of the medium’s remarriage. 
A translation of this will be sent by the next mail 

At tho close of the proceedings, Bahn Peary Ohand Mittra ad- 
dressed tho distinguished visitor, Mr. A. Calder, in a few brief and 
appropriato words, oomplimenting and thanking him ibr the honor 
done to tho meeting by his presence, and ofibring a deserved 
encomium, upon him for his disinterested c£ferts in the cause of truth, 
.*ind for tho loftiness of his souL 

Mr. Calder acknowledge the compliment in a suitable reply. 

It may be as well to add th.at Surat Chunder Mittra was not 
known to anyone at the seance during his earth life. Just after 
the seance, Dr. Raj Eristo Mittor, a homeopathic physician and 
frequent visitor at our seances, dropped in and fully confirmed tho 
sbitement of Surat Chunder Mittor, who had iwsscd as ho des- 
cribed, when nndor Doctor R. G. Mittcr’s treatment.” 

Doctor Raj Kristo Mittor published a book, Sokbijoya, in which 
he related several spiritnal seances. He wrote that he witnessed 
himself what he faithfully described in tho seances held with people 
like Norendra Nath Son, Ananda Kissen Bose and others. 

It was only a phenomena in itself— this rapid spread of spiritua- 
lism, within a few years among onr educated countrymen. Wherc- 
cver any person went he hoard of yoga, and spiritualism anil 
nicosophy and saw gentlemen of education and position including . 
Maharajas and Rajqs, Baristors and Attorneys, merchants and 
tinilcsinon, students in oidlogcs and oven ladies of tho Zenana all 
eager to witness the spiritua! phenomena and to dive tho mysteries 
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of occult soronoe. Oiroles wore formed and aeaneea hold in {mvate 
houses and fitmtUos with varying success and the study of yoga 
philoBOiAiy, which was formotly loft to be perused 1^ the few who 
were thou^t to bo specially elected for the same, was thoiToon* 
sidered to be of vital importance. 

The Indian Mirror of 2nd July 1881 announced as fellows : — 

Our esteemed friend Babu Peaty Ghand Hittra is passing 
through the press a work in the EngliA language, which will shortly 
appear “ On the Soul, — its Nature and Development,** containing nu- 
merous ettiaets from the Hindoo Shastras, and being the result of 
the anthm^s spiritual exporienoos for the last twenty years. Mr. 
Alexander Caldor, the President of the British National Aanociation 
of Spiritaalists writes as follows r^SVom the few pages of the work 
whirii I have seen, it promises to bo very interesting and highly 
instructive. Mr. J. Q. Meugens, the President of the Calcutta 
United AssooiatioA. of Spiritualists writes : — am of opinion that the 
work of Babu Peary Chaad Mittra will be of great servioo in promot- 
i ng and spreading the spirit of enquiry into the phenomena of 
spiritualism.” A short sketch of the United Association of Spiri- 
tnalistaand the most importuit communications lecuived at its 
ssances, will be appended to the work. 

At the commencement of our article wjp quoted a portion from 
the preface of the book, to satisfy the curiosity of our readers we 
will quote another portion of the profiicc. 

“ It is too late in these day to discuss whether we can coinmnni- 
cate with the deported, or whether spirits can appear before us in 
materialised forms. These arc all accomplished foots. The spirits 
can do more than what wo can think of in showing their suprenvicy over 
matter which foils within the domain of occultism, and this occult 
power wo can show when wc rise above the mediumistio state. But 
this, as 1 have shown in this w<vk, is not the end of our being. One 
great subject for enquiry is whether spiricual action and yoge am 
identical in their offocts, as they both aim at the extinction of the 
impressional life. I am convinced that they arc. Another point is 
whether spiritual agency can be dispiinsed with. The two worlds 
are concatenated. There is correspondence between the mo:^ 
undeveloped spirit and the highest angel, and all intermediate spirits 
of different grades, occupied as they must be, radiate their influence 
on this world according to the psychic power of the embodied beings. 
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I .'III) jiot, ihereforo, nloar whethor^a mortal, ceasing to be moiHnmis- 
tic or rising above the brain influence ami becoming an adept, 
ceases to bo under the influence of high spirits whose action, dii'ect 
or indirect, is ceaseless and must be in rapport with ailvanced mor- 
tals. The action of high spirits ceases only when we ore in the 
mmadhi state, or in anion with Qod in light Till then they carry 
on the work of progression directly or indirectly. A few general 
directions as to the practice of yoga have been given. But it is 
necessary that a person wishing to practise it should receive practi- 
cal instruction from a yogi. As to the development of medinmistic 
{lower, it may be acquired by the formation of a circle, or the enquir- 
er being magnetised, or by using planchette, or evoking self magne- 
tism by contemplation, and then sitting in a state of p.assivity with a 
{icncil in hand, placed on paper.** 

Before noticing any press comments, wo will produce two letters 
written to the author by two well-known authorities, viz., Col. H. S. 
Olcott, President of the Thcosophical Society, aiid Babii Raj Noiain 
Bose, President of the Adi Bmhmo Somaj. 

19th August, 1881. 

My Respected Brother, 

T am soiuling off to the Theosophist a notice of your excollont 
pamphlet “On the Soul** which I hojic may not lie satisfactory. I 
plead the urgent engagements of my present work as an excuse for 
not making it longer. With the mnnageunent of so groat a cam- 
paign as this upon one’s hands, it nmy be well conceived that on«* 
can scarcity do much outside literary work. Your pamphlet, like all 
its prodocosBors, liestifios to yi.ur wide re.ading, accurate thinking, 
and high inoivos. I I’cgn't, however, to find your accepting* so 
unreservedly the alleged utterances of departed worthies through 
mediums. Years ago, I lost all my faith in such, and undertook to 
judge the matter entirely apart from the assumed rovolation as to 
the pretended outgiving of l^fossor Maples (whom Com Hakhoso 
loves to quote). I can speak by the book 1 was a pupil of his and 
co-editor of his Agriciiltuml .Toum.*il. I .also intimately know his 

* It will be seen from a lett'^r from Mr. Aler Calder to Babu Peary Chand, 
that Peary Chand was prei^aring a book '*Yoga and Spiritualism.*’ to show 
that both of them are identical. This letter will be published in the subsequent 
issue. A portion of the work ‘‘Voga and Spiritualism*' .as written by him ms 
published in the National Magazine for December iqoq. 
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family. They and I agrees in Haying that every diseourHe aaerihoel to 
him by Mrs. Hatch Tapper ia here and not hia. 

I hope your brochiii’e will have a wide nirculation and that yon 
may live long to publish nthera. 

Ever your attached, 

ir. S. Oleott * 

Tr 

Peary Ohand THittra Esi|. 

Deoghur, 25th August ISSl. 

My dear Sir, 

Accept my best thanks for- your very kind present of a copy of 
your erudite work, “Soul ; its Nature and Development.” I have 
read it with the grcatosl. pleasure. It tr^^ats of the verj- highest 
points of religion that which form the esoterics of 1 he sagi»s of evi'ry 
country. Your sentiments are typified in the following Hindt*(.* 
Kong : — 

siff ! i cw«t 

fffi ^ ^ » 

iW ^ ^ I 

The sentiments of Plutarch delighted me much : “ What thi- 
iSouI is to the body, God is to the Soul” that is, God is the Soul of 
the Sonia In Him it lives, moves and has its being. This principle 
is the Soul of the Hindu Shastras especially the Upanishmls. 

The mediumistic nwclatioas from the .spirit-world which arc 
given at the end are very interesting. I have been a firm belii^vrr 
in the opinion of old John Milton from my boyhood. 

“Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth. 

Both when wc sloop and when we wake, un-scen, &c. ilre.” 

I also think it is possible there may !)•• inicicourse lietweeii men 
and spirila I, however, want clear proofs of this though I cannot 
pebbly disbelieve what is given out in your circlea I have ever^ 
faith ill your honesty. 'IViisting you are (piite well with family. 

Yours afiectionatoly, 

Rajiianiin Bose. 


Indsari \fjiriir, Aiit>iist iSSi. 
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liitToviowing the book the Indian Mirror of 27th August 1881 
wi^tc as follows 

Babu Peary Chand Mittra who has niaflo spiritualism his 
special study for many years, has brought out another work oii the 
subject for the benefit of his countrymen. The last of his series 
of works oil spiritualism is designated “ On the Soul its Nature 
and Devclopincnt.” It is divided into two chapters; the first 
treating of the nature of the soul, and, the second, of the various 
processes by which it can be developed. The work is the result 
of vast learning and laborious researches, and the views enun- 
ciated therein have all been illiistmtcd with copious quotations from 
works, bearing on the subject, Indian or Europc^an, modern or an- 
cient. A few general directions as to the practice of yoga have been 
given, though in order to attain a thorough knowledge of the matter 
one should take practical lessons from a practised yoy'i To such 
(looplc ns take an interest in the elevating study and cultivation of 
the soul,— and, thanks to the earnest endeavours of Babu Peary 
Chand Mittm and of his co-ndjutors in directing public attention to 
the subject, the number of such people among our educated country- 
men is at this iinii* by no means inconsiderable— the work will 
certainly be* one of incalculable importance. The appendix to the 
biKik ccaisists of an iiiton*sting, and to some rcN'iders a wonderful re- 
cord of the pnK'oedings of rtle “Unitrd Association of Spiritualists,** 
lalfly cstaldishcfl in Calcutta, an extract from which wc have the 
pleasure of publishing in another column. 

The lliiidn Patriot of Sth August 1881 wrote thus : — Wc thank 
Babu Peary Ohaiid Mittra for a copy of Ins latest spiritual work 
entitled *M)n the soul, its Nature and DoveUq meiit.’* It is in con- 
timiatiou of his spiritual works “ Spiritual Stray Leaves*’ and " Stray 
Thoughts oil Spiritualism " which have l»cen nM*eivcd favourably by 
tlie organs of spiritualism in Europe and America. In his ]irescnt 
work the author has lai^oly drawn from Sanskrit works and has 
given a brief exjK)sition of the. ynga matni bearing an intimate 
ei)iineetion with sjuritualism. B*rom his spiritual experiences during 
the Ijist twenty years the author is of opinion that jft}ga aiul spiri- 
%ni are iilenlicnl in t-lndr ofiecis in emancipating the soul. The 
ajqumdix to th(5 book (Mint-'dns a sh«>rt history of the Calcutta 
UniU'd Association of Spiritualists of which Mr. J. G. Mougons is 
the President and Babu Peary Cbaml Mittra is the Vicepresidenk 
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While oil thi» subject wc may mention that the s{iiritual frateriiity 
ill (Calcutta have invited Mr. Bglington, the ^isychic medium to 
visit India and they have collected liberal subscriptions from several 
leading members of the Hindu community for the defrayal of his 
expenses. 

Tho Thuosophist for November 1881 wrote as follows 

The bright and tireless intellect of otir vcnerablo brother, Babii 
J.Wy Chand Mittra, has produced still another of those pamphlets 
which mark his literary industry, mor.il elevation, and practised scho- 
larship, Wc arc in leceipt of the mlvanced sheets of the long ex[)cetcd 
work “ On the Nature of tho Soul,” and rise from its iNU'Usal witli a 
sense of n.*al pleasure derived. Babu Peary Chaiid’s lemliiig pro- 
position is that there has ever been a conflict bc^twcon the higher 
and baser jiarts of our human nature, the one in propondninc.e in 
any given age haying fixed the chametor of that pi,Tiod. As Ikibii 
Peary Chand expresses it ” As the soul prinripk* advances, tin; 
country prospers in intellect, idea of Uo«l, const itiitioii of goveriiiiuuit, 
bcncfiecncc of administration and ainelionition of its eonditimi. 
Substitute the matter principle and the eountry begins to deelim.*, 
Every country h;is been governed by the intollf'ct of a fifvv leading 
men, and jirospered or n,'trogadcd aceonling to tlu* solidity of tlieii 
ideas and their reflex on (he govcnimenU” With this general pm- 
positioii no one of whatever creed, will ilisagrce, though some—tlM’ 
Buddhists, lor exain|ile — wuidil except to the won! Soul, and delim 
the nobler parts of om- nature in other terms. Our author lln ij 
shews how tlie [lorfbclion of knowledge about the things of th** 
inner world may, ami can only, be attained, viz., by the evolution 
of the latent [iowers of that higher Self, which the physical Self 
brutally represses and smothers. “ The reason why our ns&is were 
more successful in their investigations as to the nature of the soul,” 
says the author “ is that by their mode of living and austerity they 
fitted thernsfdves to [icnetnite into the inner life.” The philosophy 
of Budrlhism lully recognises this method of inquiry in its Dhyaiia, 
and the best Buddhistic scholars concede that none other than an 
Arahat, that is, a fully rk^vidoixxl and illuminated ascetic can gnw^r 
tho meaning of Airvana, Widely divergent, therefore, as tnc 
Buddhistic and Brahiuinic philosophies arc in many n^spects, tifis 
parallelism of thought as to the best mcfins of attaining to the highr-r 
knoMr ledge reconciles their adherents, and lays out a v/tt mediif- by 
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which both may travel in harmony, to search after the Eternal 
Truth. A special value is given to the author's pamphlet by his 
ample quotations from ancient Indian authorities. 

Modern culture has almost entirely confined metaphysical 
speculation to the lines of classical and European thoughU Thus 
onr educated Asiatic youth, equally with those of Western Countries, 
have been deprived of the aids of the sublime attainments of 
primitive Asiatic research, and thus had no proper conception of 
the reverence due by us to those philoso])hical giants of yora It 
will bo the dawning of a brighter day when there shall arise an 
entire chiss of writers like the author to rescue from oblivion those 
ancient treasures of literature, and spread them before the world's 
eye. The present work contains an account of some very surprising 
“ tk)mmuniGations " in Hindi and Sanskrit given to the Calcutta 
Spiritualist Association, through a “ Medium *’ wholly ignorant of 
(hose languages. There arc also frequent quotations of alleged 
utterances through “ mediums ” by well known deceased persons 
of Europe and America, which we would have been glad to sec 
«uxompanicd with a wonl of protest and caution as to their 
genuineness. Infinite mischief has, we think, bc^en done by this 
Jncaiitious acceptance of pretended communications from the great 
(lead before proving th<jjr genuineness. 

The Great Madras Saint Sabhnpali Swami caiiio to Calcutta at 
about this time and delivered some* lectures regarding spiritualism 
in the Albert Hall and the iiicetingawcre presided by Peary Chaiitl 
Mittra. 

Mr. W. Eglington, being invitfid by the spiritual cnquinirs of 
Cfdcutta arrived in this city on 20th November, ls81. We repro- 
duce an article apiioarcd in the Indian Mirmr, of 10th DcccmlK»r 
1881, describing a mmee held in Calcutta under his auspices. 

While Theosophy is engaging the attention of our counirymon 
in the Western Presidency, spiritualism has iKsgiiii to stir up the 
minds of a portion of the most rcs|K^ctabIc and intelligent classes ot 
the citizens of Calcuttsi, with iinqiiostionable manifestations of a 
power, the mystery of which is still unfathomable. Some Icatling 
native gentlemen, who lake a diu'p iiiiorcst in spiritualism here, 
have, at some ejcjieiirfe, brought over Mr. W. Eglington, who has 
already ac(|uircd a wt»rldwidc n*pulation as a physical and iiiabuia- 
lising medium. This gentleman, who has recently arrived at 
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Calcutta rrom EDglaiid, has already held several aeances, during 
which he has given undoubted proofs that he really possessos the 
powers he professes to be giited with. 

The first seance was held at the house of the Hon’blc Maharaja 
Joteendra Mohan Tagore, C.S.I. We are told that it was a decided 
success. Two other mincea were held at the residence of Babu 
Denonath Mullick. At the first of thom^ with a view to prepare the 
minds of his sitters grailiially to the mysterious wonders he was 
capable of exhibiting, Mr. Eglington, though his hands were held 
on either side by two gentlemen of the highest respectability and 
intelligence, caused, through some agency which certainly could not 
have been material, a luminous cross on a dark ground, as of the 
black velvet or broad cloth, to appear in the air ; then a harnioniunv 
which, when the sitters took their places in the light, was some ten 
or twelve feet apart from them, to be brought by the same means to 
within two feet of ihein, and, finally, mirahUe dictu, the same instni- 
ment to be played upon. 

At the siiljscquent seance, held at the Babu’s house, no siieptic 
could possibly have doubted that the things he saw and heanl could 
have been efieeted by other than immaterial agency. An organ was 
played upon by invisible hands ; and, though Mr. Eglington, to pre- 
vent any suspicion of his lieing a vcntriloc^uist, kept some water in 
his mouth, which he afterwards spat out in l^ic light, the sitU>rs dis- 
tinctly heanl articulate wonis spoken connectedly and sensibly by 
invisible voices which, ho said, belonged to his spirit guides. To tlu- 
surprise of the whole pirty, whose character fur respectability and 
intelligence is absolutely uiaiiK.'stioiiablc, the iiiaterialisod form of a 
native lafly then appeared, whose face was partially visible ; and a 
gentleman, who was a sitter, solemnly assured the pirty that he 
distinctly recognised her as his mother. But these things were 
done in darkness. Still, it is impossible to doubt that they were in 
absolute good faith, and without the least help from accomplicca 

The crowning feat, however, remains to bo told. Mr. Eglingbiii, 
in the clear lamplight, tore off an end, of a blank canl, giving the 
rent piece to one gentleman lo keep wicure under his thumb, wliih? 
he passed the can! with jioiiit of a black lead pencil, which he broke 
off with his teeth, to another gentleman, whom he desired to place 
the card and the bit of pencil within a l>ook im which he was resting 
his bandfii The sound of writing was distinctly heanl by every sitter 
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from within the book. But somo diHtiirbanco in the conditionB 
necesmiiy in these seances, quite unsettled Mr. Eglington. Bather 
than lay himself open to the imputation of practised fraud, he 
chucked n card together with a {lencil towards a window within the 
room. Shortly aftenvards he asked the gentleman, who had placed 
the first mutilatc^d card into the book under his hands, to take it out, 
when, to the surprise of all, it eontaine<1 part of a letter, written at 
the dictation of the departed spirit of a distinguished relative of a 
most distinguished member of the seance — the continuation of this 
letter being found in the card thrown near the window. A copy of 
this letter we subjoin^ — 

“I am glad to take this opportunity of proving, to you beyond 
doubt the fiict of my continued existence. I am happy in my im- 
material fonn, and would that I could see you the same in your 
earthly one. That I still live and communicate again with you, you 
must not over again iloubt, for I am as much human in my continu- 
ed existence as you arc. I still take intt^rest in you, and watch your 
earthly progress with anxiety. And I guard and guide you — 
I trust, to the right path. Rut you must not forget, in the language 
of Dhannapoda, that he who pays homage to those who deserve 
homage, whether awakenwl, or their disciples— those who have over- 
eume the host, and crossed the tiooil of sorrow - he who pays 
homage to such ns have found true deliverance and know no fear, 
his merit can never Ije measiinMl by any btsly :'->thal is nimina, the 
highest happiness. Written for — 

P. 

He is with your lather .1. 

Mr. Eglington has come out under the mast distinguished auspi- 
ces, and would have n^eoivcil no countenance, if he had not given 
undeniable proof of his wond<;rful powers. Alreaily his reputation 
lin.s spread ; aud we hear that he lately held several seances at the 
lioiisc of a high public office**, where some distinguished members of 
the civil and militaiy servicers were present It should be known 
^that Mr. Eglington has not come out to exhibit his powers to the 
ontsido public but only to a ckdect fow of the higher and more intelli- 
gent classes upon whom no impostures ean poasibly be palmed off. 
We are almost sure that before long he will succeed in dispelling any 
doubts that may rest on the minils of people, who have not enquired 
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into the mibjcct, as to the reality ahcl good faith of spiritualism, ns 
practised by true spiritualists. * 

Mr. Eg^ngton came in India at the time when Col. Olnott and 
Madame Blavatsky were preaching theosophy in the Western 
Presidency with the co-operation of Dayananda Saraswati. All the 
Hindoos of that Presidency ndmireil much of the American Jogi, and 
the consternation was felled in Calcutta by the advent of Mr. 
Elgington. The sensation made here was great, os wo find ftom the 
files of the Indian Mirror that many educated gentlemen flocked to 
attend those mtneea. Besides some open neanceR, Mr. Eglington 
arranged for some seances with private individuals, and we have testi- 
mony of one below appeared in the Indian Mirror of Thursilay th(> 
29ih Decombor, 18S1. 

A Seance with Mr. W. Ehlinoton. 

(By Peary Chand Miitra.) 

It is very well-known that I have been a spiritualist since the 
death of rny wife. My oldest son, Amrita Lai, who has had commu- 
nications with several departed members of our family, was desirous 
of witnessing some manifestations through the medium islic powers 
of Mr. Eglington. Accompiuictl by my soUi I visited Mr. Eglington at. 
about 11-30 A.M., on Tuesday last. Mr. Eglington, on seeing my son, 
at once said that he is a medium. Mr. Eglington kindly offered to 
give us a seance and he, myself and iSly son formed a circle at 
12 o’clock in brand daylight. Mr. Englington was in no sense in a 
trance state. 1 had brought with me a clean slate which he heM 
under the table, his thumb being on the top, and his fingers prassing 
the slate against the undersurface of the slate. Mr. Eglington and 
my son sat opposite to each other, and I sat next to Mr. Eglington. 
The following questions wera put, the answers being written on the 
slate, while Mr. Eglington hedd it in the position described. A ft it 
each question the slate was washed, and the writing obliterated. 

Amritalars Question. 

Q. 1. Whether I am a medium ? 

A. You are a medium. 

Q. 2. Why I cannot communicate with the spirits, as Mr. 
Eglington does? 

A. You are not developed. 

Q. 3. Whether the communications I hoJ with the spirits of niy 


* IJiadoo Spiritual Magazine, 1014 Derember, 
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inofctinr, wile, anil grand-mother wci*q real or the hallucinations of my 
brain ? 

A. Yes, they arc real. 

Q. 4. ^ Are my inothei'i brothers, sistora and wife in the room i 

A. Yes. 

Q. 5. Whether my mother can give a message ? 

The followiiig long communication was then given in answer : — 

My dear Husband — ^This will be written for you by one of the 
guides Mr. Eglington, but it is nevertheless from me. I am so glad 
to Ik* able to communicate in this material manner, and assure you by 
actual demonstration of my presence. Your father, Ramnarayan, (1) 
pomes with me, and together we huyie we left your philosophic mind 
to the realms of light and truth. Keep on in your noble disinter- 
ested work anil your reward in the next life is very sure. 

Assuring you of iny presence at all times I am ever, with much 
dear love. 

Your wife 

(Countersigned). 

I’rankrishnn (*2\ 

tjj. d. Whether my brothi'rs are in this room V 

A. Your brothers are with you. 

7. Is my wife in the same sphere with my mother ? 

A. No. ^ 

S. J.s my iiiothi.T ill tli«' fifth or any other sphere 

A. Yes. fifth sphere. 

Q. n. Where is my wifi- * 

A. Sher is in the fourth sph«.‘n*. 

Wo asked a iiiundaiic i|uestioii which the s|iirils declined to 
■iiiswor. 

In all cases the sound of the writing wsis heartl distinctly by me 
and my son. Mr. Eglington s fingiir^ only held a slate or two slates, 
with a little bit of pencil, one alnwe the otlier. When the question 
I) was aski'd, two slates, which we so carefiilly sponged, were pul i»u 
the fcibh' with a little bit of inmeil which we both touched. Wc 
both fell and Inward the writing. 

I’earv Ohnnd Mittra. 

Amritalall Mittra.^ 

® (0 R.'iinnamvan is ihc name o* my f.ilhcr. 

^ (2) Prankrisllna is the name of my father-in-law known only lo me and 

my son. !>., the laic P/ankrishna Uiswas of Klia^ah. 

• Appeared also in the Hindoo Spiriinal Magazine September IQ13. 
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Moat people like Iruvol, uitd they ifiidertake it bocauac it is th** 
laahion of now-a-days and for that reaaon you must have moiiey 
flnoii{;h and to aparo I o do ho. 'fhe })opnlar mistake is the idea, that 
by visiting foreign lamls, in a periinl of six months or so, and in a 
hulU.*r 4 tkelter run through it, you ultimately come to realise that 
thoro are in it mces of men who are unquestionably better physi- 
cally, intellectuidly, luoially, wieially, politically, and economically 
lhanyour own motherland, an«l thiit Western civilisation, with its 
huny-skurry, .vony atul c.Ktravsigant expeiiso of living, eompan-s 
iiiiEivouinbly with the sitiiple, frogiil. and religious life of the liist. 

The Hindu belief, in eonm<ction with the ovanescenw of earthly 
life, is, that travel in foreign laiid.s kyoiid the seas, .and for from 
his birth-place, is injurious to a traveller’s spiritual nature, k'- 
cause it is apt to lie injurioush- affected by innterialisni, and to he 
ii'ndeTied wicked by adoption ot alien habita For the enjoyineiil 
of the senses, travel hither ami thither in the world is iirofitable. 
hilt is for from beneficial to his soul, which is bound to oontmet some 
>ort of Contagion from the customs of Ibteigners. With a Hindu, 
his home, whom he thriftily lives with his wife, whoso habits, in 
I he 8hn|Mi of saris are uniform, is the plnee where he thinks oeea- 
^nal religious i‘xcreiKe at piyuAs is necessary, to prepare him at 
death for another and a kittor worhl, in which fooil and clothing 
may he easily had without the sweat of the brow'. Beside-s. 
globetrotting makes the traveller wifish : he occupies himself with 
the. ohjoist of socuring his own comfort : he looks after his stomach 
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with care ami caution \ he kH€».ps his oyi* on hia own wwlfarc, by 
going by steamer, or Riil, or vehicle, or on horw^bai'.k, he bccomoH 
BUApiolouH of people, an«l RHpecially of hotel keepers, who, he thinks, 
are on the qwi vim to swindle liiiii out of liis money, and take 
him in, in more senses than one. 

Having, like Satan in tlie Book of Job, wanden?d to and fro in 
the world, the traveller r<*.tnmH home a greatiw sinner than befon' ; 
he finds that his mtmev has been spent, along with his small reserve 
stock of morals, by which he hail sot store : he liilmits to himselt, 
on retmspectioii, that a personal knowledge of mankind, from China 
to Peru, is after all a poor njtuni for his money si)ont ; and, lastly, 
he mnurtiK over what it cost him for this worldly experience. 

The fiict of a man’s being a travidlor in the out-of-the-wa\ 
regions of tlie world is, in my opinion, a suspicions sign ol 
ImwI chariicter. One is tompted to ask, wh.-it are his rcsisons lor 
foi*««akiiig his home and fatherland and I 1 •cklessly iiudertiking the 
ilaiigciN, difiicultios and personal iiicuiiV'^uioncos of hunger and 
thirat of travid ? A box, when ho runs awaj from scdiool, or bis 
kith and kin, and goes otT to the Polvnesiaii Isles, or dnjMin, or 
Patagonia, or Timbiictoo, or elsexvhor*-* in distant lands, is ciisto 
marily calKsl daring, or venture some, or bold of spirit- : but sis a lul* 
hi* is not a good type of thi- rising geiie^nitioii, but an adxeiiliin 
who is tired of daily routine of life and seeks after fii^shs fieM and 
pestures iiexv. The tact is well-cstablisheil by historical evident ■ 
that England, o\-er whose «tmpir«j the sun never sets, owes le-i 
maritime, supnuiiaoy, which is acknowledged by the comity of 
iiiitions, to this spcci«^'« of her run-awuy youths who, carrying 
Ihotr livi.'S in their haiid.*i, fdianced their luck f»ii thi; sea, Is'caiiH- 
they did not know' what was good for theiii on land. 

It cannot b<^ denied that there are undoubtedly goisl efi'ects 
of foreign travel. Anyhow, .an analysis of the evidfsnee, in view to 
ilisi^nver and extract from its nutshrdl the truth, is neenssary, 
jind after a careful study of the and vtmii of the ruse th«* 

veitlict of the jury must he that she bail among Britishers have bi'cn 
of greater use, in nearing the splendid edifice of England’s overscij^ 
empire, than the goo<1. In short, to her art venturers, whoK> con- 
duct as Christians was anomalous, and thoroughly out of join/* 
with religion, are due the thanks of Britons for making them the 
masters of the The biblical scheme of securing life in the 
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noxt Vorid, by giving it up in tbu, mot with no rasponHO in tho 
minds of Britain’s ne’or-do-welb and land aAd sea rovers, who 
reversed the process, for they gained this world and probably lost 
the noxt. The result was that the limits of England’s empire 
wero extended in the four quarters of the globe. Tf the stay-at- 
home Englishmen, under the influence of Christianity, tried to 
elevate and beautify human nature among its followers, the 
British adventurers rendered striking its sordidness in foreign parts, 
and so magnified the contrast. 

It is said by atheists that there has never lieon such a 
religion as Christianity. All great ndigions, such as Buddhism 
and Hinduism, whosi'. followers are numerically greater than 
the sum total of ( Christians, have never “ dealt damnation round 
the land on each they judged their foe.” 

As society nowhere, sinci^ the commencement of the world, 
had been able to devise a system of laws to rimdcr wars impossible, 
and had always been divided and disti'actcd by conflicting intrigues, 
the Papacy tonnd it an <-asy task to set Ohristonflom ablaxe with reli- 
gious fervour, by moaus of tho cru.sadcs, which resulted in a great deal 
of bloodshed. In A.1). lOOJl, tin* period of the first crusade, which was 
(he most successful of all the tught that were undertaken anti carried 
out against Mahomedans. the ngi* was corrupt and rcstles.s : Kumpc 
was not noted for the purity of its niorals ; people neglected religion : 
iho} revelled in the commission of evil: ihev wilfully mked up 
ciiuses of scandals : they inveiited false reports about the eharactor 
of others ; and thc*y rekindled old toids for the sake and pleasun^ of 
fighting. Nbt only was the state of society bad, in respect of the prac- 
tice of virtue, but tbiW was a widespread lielief, in the public mind, 
that the end of the world was close at hand. In the tear of such 
:» calamity, then* was a ]irevalent cra/e f«»r visiting thi' Holy Land, 
and the mania Npread like wild fire on .ill sides. The church, 
being powerless for good, leH. sinners, who point-blank refns»Ml 
listen to her counsels, to find salvation for themselves as host they 
con Id, or go to the dogs. 

The first crusade, which was dreadful in its folly, ienihle in 
results, and laughable as a swctacle of stupidity, proved that- ( hi* 
chnich possessed' the faculty of inspiring (/hristendoni with the 
idiotic desin* for *the acquisition of an earthly Jeiiisalein, whi-n 
they should have sought for a celestial one. It only required on 
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the soeue the Knight of La Mancha, mounted on hia Rosiniiite, 
and on his way to Jericho, to complete the comic element in the 
histoiy of tho Christian’s .fehad, which made historians with 
critical discernment of the truth, declare that the Papacy deserved 
the gratitude of the world in getting rid wholesale of its Christian 
desparadoes, who wore a danger and a sotircti! of mischief to the 
Church, by Hcocing them of their money at home, sending them on 
:i tool's errand to Pnlostine, and killing them then* in the end. 

To properly understand the statement, that the Papacy is res 
ponsible for the creation of England’s adventurers, who won for her 
oversea dominions, it is necessary to relate certain facts, with 
regard to the first cnisidc, which excited to the highest pitch thi* 
religions enthusiasm and valour of European chivalry. 

During the minority of Philip, King of France, a momenfous 
event took, place, and resulted in the subjugation of Englaml, and 
tho placing upon its throne the foreign dynasty of the Normans. 
William the Conquenir hod determined to execute a design, long 
maturing in his mind, for the invasion of England. At length he 
resolved upon it ; but, before setting out on its achievement, he paid 
a visit to Philip at Saint Qcrmain>in->Sage. In tho interview ho 
requested Philip to assist him with men, money, and munitions, in 
his claims upon the English Crown, and even stipulated that, should 
the enterprise not foil, he would pay homage for the conquered 
kingdom, and hold it as a fief of France. The advisors of Philip 
saw in the proposal a dcep-lahl scheme of Norman aggrandisement, 
for they aigiied that, on one hand, should William succeed in the 
conquest of England, he would become so powerful of harm as more 
than likely to attempt the overthrow of France, and, on the other, 
thatk in case of foilure, France would naturally become the enemy 
of England. For these reasons Philip, as the liege lord and a man 
of keen sagacity, negatived tho request. At the time the fome of 
the Norman warriors was the themo of poetry and the dread of all 
in the wide extent of the continent. Their martial prowess was 
acknowledged by friend and foe ; their success in arms was envied 
by enemies ; and when William publicly declared his design upon 
England, and swore to exact a signal vengeance on the Rngllali, 
for their outrage in not accepting him as their king, large numbers 
of soldiers swarmed to his standard from everywhere in Franm*. 
each of thorn feeling, beforehand, sure of victory, wealth, and gkxry. 
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Widiam, nowise oast down fay the rebaff, and confident of good 
fortune, with ehataeteristic energy set sail from Saint Valeiy in 
September 1066, won England at the battle of Ehstings, and was 
crowned with eelal as king of England in London, on Christmae 
Day of the same year. When the fortune of war made William King 
of England, and a gr«at<er monanh than the king of EVance, it eansed 
chagrin to the latter, who resorted to policy, to sncnessfitlly resist the 
will, to hnmbln the pride, and to weaken the power of his rivaL Philip 
know from experience that in character William was proud, pre- 
Bumptious, headstrong, cruel, and more addicted to pleasure and 
display than the hardwork of statecraft and government, and 
that ho was actuated by military &iuo, and a desire to excel in the 
virtues, graces, and exercises of chivalry. 

As the monarch of England, William was desirous of the welfisre 
of his new subjects ; but he sought it by means of his own authority. 
The conquered kingdom, therefore, was not almnilonfad to the lawless 
will of the Norman Earls and others, and did not become a scene of 
violence, pillage, rapine and destniction. Nevertheless, jeafeuqr of 
William’s luck and prosperity, led Philip to eonceive a dislike fi>r bis 
confrere, and to try to undermine his power. With this end in view 
Philip took the part of Alain. Duke of Brittany, whd had revolted 
against William. Philip encouraged the rebellion of William’s 
eldest son, Robert Ooiirthose, who, disappointed at not obtaining the 
Government of Normandy, as of right of primogeniture, rose in 
arms againBt his father, and a desultory warfare continued for 
several years between them, within the area of the Dnchy. For 
some time William appeared to have observed great forbearance under 
provocation, and to have shown patient endurance of wrongs, until 
overcome with anger, he demanded, in an ultimatum, the restora- 
tion of the distriet of Yaux, which bad, without just reason, been 
annexed to the French Crown. Philip treated the demand with 
deririon, and refiised redress in insolent terms. On this, war broke 
out between England and BVsnee. William in person invaded and 
ravaged with fire and sword the distriott and took by assault the 
town of Hentes ; but as he was directing the operations of the siege, 
hft charger, treading on hot cinders and rearing flantically, throw him 
with force to the grmii^, and he died of his wounds on the 10th 
of September 1087. 

Meanwhile Philip went from bad to worse in bis morals, whi^ 
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were never good at any period * since his majority. In order to- 
gmtity his will, and at tho same time to fill his ex-cheqiier, he- 
adopted the plan of offering, for sale to tho highest bidder, whoso 
ever he might be, bishoprics fra Such irregular traffic in ecclesiasti- 
cal offices caused a loss, which touched the church in her fconderest 
port, her pocket, and was not likely to escape tho oon.sure of tho 
Vicar of Clod and heaven's treasurer as well, nor did it, for Pope 
Gregory 111, who was as much intorested in the (Kmversion of 
heretics to the Christian faith as in the collection of thoir shekels, 
addressed to the Catholic prelates in France a letter, couched 
in terms of indignant remonstrance, in a Latin Encyclical, whoso 
translation in English is as follows : — ‘*It is your king, or rather 
your tyrant who, yielding to the seductions of the devil, is tho caiis«! 
of your calamities. He has defileil his youth with every species i»r 
infamy. Nor less weak than miserable, he knows not how to rule 
the Government entrusted to his chargrs and not only docs ho* 
abandon his subjects to crime, by rolaving the bonds of authority, 
but he encourages them by his own example te everything which is 
forbidden to do or even te name.'’ 

Gregory concluded his letter by threats of ex-communication, 
interdict, and oven deposition of Philip, unless he, in coming to a 
knowledge of its contents, renounced^ the pnmtiee of selling 
bishoprics fra at roynl auctions, and expressed sonnw anrl repentance 
for his past misdeeds. Philip, on receipt of a copy of the Papal 
communication, one of the most arrogant and menacing ever received 
by a ruling despot, viewed it in the Iight*of a paper joke, for he knew 
that none in his kingdom would dare enforcri it ; but dissimulating 
he promised amendment for the future, and for a time suspended 
the disposal of benefices. However, afterwards being pn^ssed fiu- 
money be relapsed into his old habit of raising the loan. 

This defiance of Papal authority would not longer have been 
tolerated by the Pontiff, whosc^ feelings hacl been unbearably outraged 
by the loss of church revenue, were it not that at the time he was 
deeply occupied with unsettlement of the knotty dispute, relating to 
ecelesiastieal investiture with Germany, and, for reasons of polic}^ 
he foreborc to fall out with such a potent monarch as the Froncii 
king, who seemed disposed to undertake and apcomplish a ooiintei^ 
move against the PApacy, and who was, besides, eompetent to resist 
and put it to shame by brute force. The Pope, therefore, kept 
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quiet* and did nothing, except *to note, with secret ^tistaction of 
mind, that Philip was as rapidly going to dogs as enemies conid 
wish, and as nicely as the Papacy conkl desire. 

As he grew in years there was no corresponding increase oft' wis- 
dom in Philip, inasmuch as he perpetrated a still more outrageous 
violation of public decency. He had grown weaiy of his wife Queen 
Bertha, who palled on his taste, ftbr the reason that she had lieen 
in flosh. Now, he appreciated the conjugal frequency with which 
she hail borne him a aeries of olive branches, as replicas of hirasolf 
in miniature ; but as at the same time he felt, he was under the 
f NiinftuI necessity of transftening his long standing affection to another 
lady. 

All uf a sudden, and to the astonishment of all, one day Bertha 
was surreptitiously arnisted, taken away from court, and kept in the 
csistle of Montreuil, on the charge of having turned too i'at as tin* 
royal spuuso. To banish her from her homo and detain her in cuh- 
UnIv. without formulnti«i!i of a charge of having got stout, or of 
liaving been detected fragrant^ in a criminal irregularity 

and without giving her the op|K>rtunity of. explanation, or defeiic** of 
her (*onduct, wn.s hatoail to tin* Papacy, which has always shown 
ki'-en iiiterext in coiiqHisiiig foiids iK^iweeti husbands and wives, :is 
an act contrary in roii^itntional authority of |»i'O(* 0 iliin! and thr 
canons of law and jiistiee. 

During a visit paid at 'lours to iho. i^oiint of Anjou, who rooinV' 
•hI him with lavish hospitality, Philip concei\od at first sight a 
deep jiassiop for Bcrthadc, tlie Countess, who was reputed to bo, as 
sho actnally was, the most, beautiful woman in France. Bertluolo 
had married the Count of Anjou not for love but iiioro fur his rank, 
|K>wcr aiid wealth^and attorwanls discovered that he was not to her lik* 
ing. Flattered with the royal reganl. and feeling sure sin* cared 
inon*. for another's husband than her own, she was persuaded to 
stjpirate from him. She left him and her good name behiinl at 
Tours and olo|)ed .with Philip who, at Orleans, iiiarri«'d her as bis 
wife. 

^ Philip w&s not sorry for the inif|uitous misappropriation of Ber- 
(•hade, nor was his sense of siiaiin* in any way affected by the feet 
*that the Count had buit her hi return for his hospitality. Anyhow, 
he broke out into violent reproaches, and iipbmi«UMl the king 
with A breach of faith and hun«iir. and deniamh'il a dii*d with him 
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to the death. The monarch, who did not know how to behave like 
a Christian, nor to continue as a gentleman, and who knew the 
frailty of female virtue, laughingly declared to his friends that 
womankind can do neither with nor without husbands." 

In the world woman, as stated hy Cynics, has ever been its 
chief mischief and the source of its many evils, and has, therefere, 
been rightly designated, in Anglo-Saxon literature, wo(e)man. In 
Biblical cosmogany, she, as Eve, was the cause of man’s downfall 
up to noiv ; in the legendary lore of the Ramayana she, as Sita, 
occasioned the wdk, in which Ravan, the demon king of Ceylon, 
along with millions of his soldiers, lost his life ; in the epic poetry 
of Homer’s Iliad she, as Helen, originated the great Trojan war, 
in which vast numbers of both Greek and Asiatic warriors were 
massacred : and lastly, she, as Berthade, started the first crusade, 
in which many Christians and Mussulmans wore slain without 
rhyme or reason. 

The Count of Anjou, the husband, and Rok^Tt of Flanders, the 
atep-fether of Berthade, immediately took up arms to avenge in blood 
the wrong done her: but their murderous resolve resulted in 
nothing, for the king was too powerful a personage to be brought to 
book and laid by the heeh by any one howsoever great. But 
nevertheless an appeal for help and ju|tice was iiiadi.^ by the 
offended party to the Pope who, already at daggers drawn with 
Philip, came to the rescue with desimtcli. A papal legate was 
sent into the kingdom of France, to summon at Autuii bishops and 
other ecclesiastics, to meet him and to d(3libonitc on tfie nicasun;s 
to be taken for the punishment of the royal bigamist. Without loss of 
time the legate came to a decision, for he publicly excommunicated 
Philip and Berthade, and forliode the former to make use of thr 
ensigns of royalty, until lie shouhl separate from and reiiouiicf; 
the latter, and submit to canonical penance, as might be determined 
upon the holy sec. 

. On hearing the news of the Papal thunderbolt, Philip in jest 
likened a Christian king to a rider on cainers bock, and the pa|Hicy 
to a vicious camel, w'hich loves to go its oivn way, aiid^ 
regards not the guiding rope, which foriH>ntrol is inserted and 
passed through its nose. The rider cannot, of his own accord, scale 
the back of the animal, unless it comes down to terra firma, to him 
in sections of its analoniy. With a little coaxing, and a gASit 
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<loal of gattanl noisos, it fint (lesdiindR on the knees of its fiiielugs 
with violent jerks, forward and backward ; then, with the shook of 
nn earth-^uake, on those of his hindlegs ; and, finally, composes itself 
on its stomach, on the gronnd, to enable the rider to ascend heaven- 
ward. When, however, the brute is in ill humour, and not disposed 
to answer the rope, nor inclined to allow him a oomfortable rido, it is 
obstinate and will do nothing to oblige him. When it is feroeil 
to get up, there is a fearful hubbub of gurgling sound ; the nervous 
driver fiinoies he is about to somersault backward in his fell to 
earth; and when the incarnate nightmare, the came, attempts 
awkward caracoling and grotesciuc curvetting, ho is reduced to im- 
becility, and is, indeed, mote glad to get out of his seat than to pro- 
long the dangers of an overthrow by remaining in it 

Of course Philip knew beforehand what was going to be done, 
and appeared callons to the Papal brwtwm fultnm ; but, warned by 
the example of former times, he thought it eoiAmon sense not to 
infuriate tho Pope uselessly and 1 m>, perhaps, knocked down by 
it to tho gronnd and there tramplod to death. Being a man of 
understanding, and possessing force of ehamoter, he was shrewd 
enough to see the folly of such a course Pf .action. He, therefore, 
temporised, put aside his crown and sceptre, but not Berthade, who 
stuok to him with the tenacity of a limpet to a rock. 

What Philip had done, to thwart the Papacy and make nnll and 
void its eommamls, having come to the ears of Pope Urban II, he 
.again anathematised him os a sinner, who showed no disposition to 
itccept the ethjes of Christianity, or its religious, social and political 
principloa, by making amends, by separating from another’s wife, 
when his own was olive ; and, acitordingly, an interdict was laid 
on all towns and cities, where the king and his guilty paramour 
might sojourn for business or pleasure. Philip, fearing no injury 
from the Papal anathema, which consigned his body to the devil 
•and his soul to hell, and desiring not to do any to his loving 
Berthade, continued to laugh in his sloevo and dissemble his motive. 
Sttbmisavo in his outward profession of respect and regard for 
Papal authority, he treated it jestingly 4n private, among his friends, 
he neither parted with Berthade nor rectified the wrong done 
Ifeiiha, by rolearing her from prison. Ho even went so for, in de- 
fiance of the Pqml orders, that he bad Berthade crowned queen 
amid pablic pomp and oerewony at tynyes, in seknowlcdgment of 
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the favour she had done him in bearing him four children in dno 
time^ and thereby showing him that his troubles in the world wen* 
little ones. 

Under the circumstances, Urban, who, os Fontifex Maximuf^ was 
competent to exercise his sacerdotal power with despotic sway, in 
frightening sinners out of- their wits, with threats of perpetual 
damnation in the hereafter, would never have permitted his will to 
be thus flouted and he himself mode a fool of, in the eyes of Christen- 
dom, were it not that his mind was absorbed in a project of 
momentous magnitude — the first crusade— which required, as a 
sine gud non of success, the co-operation and help of all Catholic 
inonarchs ; and he hnew he could not possibly fall foul of one of 
them, and least of all a king of France, whom he now came to esti- 
mate as a Christian only by the amount of service he could get out 
of him. 

His Holiness, when his ecclesiastical thundi^and lightning failed 
of result, told his canlinal friends that the sovereign of France was, 
after all, an amorous fool, and looked more of an ass than he w.as : 
that Berthade appeared to bestow a larger sham of her affection on 
the king than she had given her first husband, wh<» was satisfied 
with a few crumbs of it ; and that as Philip was a right royal roue, 
incapable of judging of things, by any sti^danl than that of his own 
moral foot rule, it was necessaiy to leave him to his own ways .^nd 
Berthade, and patch up some sort of peace with him. So it caim* 
about that, for these reasons, the rupture Is^tween th($ Pontiff ami 
the king was adjusted, to their mutual satisfaction, for, im^taphori- 
cally speaking, they shook hands with each other, making the 
customary inarticulate noises indicative of polite assent. The 
former said he liked a good sovereign in any mood, except in 
a bigamous one, and was not sure if he did not care for him even then : 
and the latter declared that, were he not a king, he would any day 
prefer to be a Pope, and a bad one f.oo. The result showed that tho 
battle between the two was a drawn one, for neither the Pontiff had 
sent the king to the devil, nor had the king obeyed the Papal 
tnandavntM to get rid of Berthade, for whom he. had risked heaven 
itself by fighting with its Vicar on earth. 

It must be admitted, that the church, in starting the crusad^i* 
.against Islam, was the means of reviving in British adventurers the 
mania for roaming the world, in view to making their fortune or 
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leading a ddce Jiirnienie life therein. In England, their role ui' 
labourers, or artisans, &c. was not of ease, or dignity, or any social 
status Being dissatisfied at home with their lowly state of 
workers, and unable to discover an arithmetical process by which 
they could subtract the greater, their expenditure, from the lesser, 
their income, they left for foreign lands, where they were admired 
and respected for their doughty deeds, and where they rose to 
greatness in worldy prosperity. The thought of leaving their 
motherland for her good, and of getting some respite from an over- 
strain of continued labour and other troubles, within her borders, 
was the cause of so many Britishers turning sea-rovers and adven- 
turers, and being instrumental in the creation of England’s roagnifi- 
(!eiit oversea dominions. 

Til the various grades of modem society everywhere, there are 
many who dogmatise and believe that everything happens by the 
will of (tod, without reference to the wishes of mankind, who have 
to endure things which they (*4iunot possibly avoid. " There is a 
divinity that sha|ms our end Kough-new them how we will." When 
t hey ore inexorably jirodotestinc*!. what is the use of men foolishly 
trying to alter their destiny^ This dictum is the oft repeated 
creed of the fatalists. In tnilh, they would as logically make the 
stdf-saiiK^ assertion even if their wdves, in the way of Berthadc, 
(•Io])ed, ami console, thcinsclves with the retiection that the domestic 
amttyfemps was the result, nlrejidy pre-established, of Kismet, 
against which it is porfe(!tly useless to contend, leaking their 
.'Jtaiid on scriptural authority, and the doctrine of predestination, 
they boldly siilopt, without reserve, the faith that it is useless for 
a man, who cannot escape hell fire, to attempt the stupidity of 
;;oing to heaven ; that it is folly to worry aliont a matter that has 
been finally sfdtled : and that the best thing to do, under the 
iun*nmstaiiccs, is to eat, sleep, and drink merrily, preparatory to 
his going to a destination decided upon beforehand. Now-ardays' 
such is the fatalism which is mmdi in vogue, and which is knocking 
the bottom out of s(xucty’s efibrts afl-er a ridigious life. But whether 
the. king of France, in parting with his own wife for that of another, 
or whether the Bopi* of liomi', as the tlupiU^r 'ronens of Christendom, 
in cursing the Froneh king for his wickedness blessed him instead, 
acted in (xiiiscqueiic^e of Fate’s vis viajor, it cannot now be 
ascertaincil by enquiry. Nevertheless, the fact is certain that 
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none could have foreseen, in the vista of jonn yet to come, that 
Bertha’s abdnotim would have resulted in the first oniiBde, in 
which Philip took part, so as to wipe off the tarnish on his name, 
owing to her account ; that the Pope should have so enetgiaed, by 
his bulls, the will of Christendom, to visit the East, for the purpose 
of seeing the Holy Land and other places therein, that Europeans 
hod India in their thoughts, and that, afterwards, the English as 
sailors, inerehants, adventurers, soldiers, foe., by heaven’s fovour 
and aided by their own efforts of trade and warfiute’ stepped into the 
shoes of the Great Mohgul, and created and continued in India a 
vast and wealthy empire. 

W. A. SUI HEBLAND. 
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BIRTH OF THE DIVINE KRISHNA. 

(HI.) 

The derivative root oF Krishna is from the Sanskrit word 
Krisha- which means attraction. Krishna attracts and uplifts 
humanity. He is the Parabhrahma. The root meanin g of Reiilia jg 
Radh (worahip)L Badha is always for communion, and companionship 
with the idol of her heart — Krishna. Through her, we approach 
Krishna, she is Prakriti— the female principle, the mistress of the 
cosmos, always gravitating towards the Param Purusha-the male 
principle. The unification of Radha and Krishna -is the comming- 
ling of the soul with the overeouL Qopi symbolises the principle 
which sostains and preserves the world, and is derived from the 
Sanskrit root gtvp (earnestness lo meet Parabhnma), Krishna 
is said to be the lord of innumerable Gopikas, who arc nothing 
but forces of nature. Tjove is the vivifying prindplc. Vishnu 
has in his hands sankha (conch shell), chakra (disc), gods 
(club), and padma (ktuajl By his conch*8hell, Krishna pruclaiins 
virtue and righteousness ; by the disc, the mystery of things 
spiritual is rcvealMl, by the rntl punishment is awarded tio the 
transgressor ; by the lotus reward is allotted to the deserving. Rash- 
lila f^nboliscti the nnificiition of soul with the supreme soul througli 
love which attracts, sustains, and uplifts humanity. 

The Raak lAla is therefon*, tlii* communion of personal souls 
with the oversoul, and as such, is spiritual in character. The 
devotees in an ecstacy, forget the world and everything workll}. 
To perpetuate the blessed night, RaA lAla Ls held everi* year 
during spring by Yaishnabs aU t>ver India. 

Although repeatedly baulked in his attempts to take away the 
life of Krishna, Kangsa did not desist t«i move in that direction. 
Ce sent the giant Brisasur, n terror of the locality, to kill his fin-. 
The advapt of this horrible figaro at Brindaban caused a consterna- 
tion in the hearts of Che Brajabashica Krishna allayed the fear of his 
dependents and co-villagon, and put to death Brisliasor within a 
short time. The gods showerod flowers on jAe divine head of 
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Krishna. Narad was praaont daring the encounter of Sri Krishna, 
with Brishasnr, he chanted the sweet name of Krishna with great 
voneration. 

Miracles notroRMBD atMathcba. 

Narad caOcd on Kangsa. The king; and his courtiers rose firom 
their seats, ont of respect to the sage. Kangsa requested the Bishi 
to take his seat, and after the caatomaiygreetinfs were over, respect- 
fully enquired, " To what he owed the honour of this visit f Narad 
replied — “ Maharaja I feel the presentiment of an awful catastrophe 
occurring soon, and have come as a well-wisher, to warn you hefinre- 
hand. Get rid of your enemy at once or else yon run the risk of 
losing your life through him. In luy presence, Brishasur was killed 
1^ Krishna the other day.” The death of Briwisur cast a gloom 
over Muttra, Kangsa was overwhelmed with grief at the loss of 
his friend. He begged Narad to show him the way to tide over the 
difficulty. Narad said—*' give up the idea of killing him by giants. 
He has already killed lots of them, you had better perform a sacrificn 
and invite him to this place. Once in your clutches, get rid of him 
as best as you can. Acconliiig to the instructions of the sage, a big 
pandal was erected in front of the palace for the purpose of the sacri- 
ficial ocromoney. Lots of ser\'ants were engaged to collect necessaiy 
articles. Kangsa deputed Akmr to inritc Krishna on his behalf. 
Akrur left Muttra for Brindaban in a ruth (a sort of wooden convey- 
auoo on wheels) and rea>jhed bis destination in due courw;. Ho handed 
over the letter of invitation to Krishna. After perusing the letb.T, 
he asked Akrur to take rest, and offered him suitable eatables. 
Breakfrut over, Krishna asked him the following questions : — '* How 
fores my parents ? I am told that they arc still rotting iii prison. 
I regret to say that I shall be under the painful necessity of taking 
drastic measures to liberate them.” Akrur then informed Krishna, 
the evil motive of Kangsa in inviting him to Muttra. Krishna did 
not care in the least, the danger and risk he was about to undergo. 
Ho accepted the invitation unhesitatingly ! The whole villtgc 
expressed their regret to part with him, aiul the milkmaids shed 
tears for him. .Tasoda in the oourae of conveniation said to hq| 
husband : — “ I do not like to send my boy to Muttra. , 

He is young in years and does not know the ways of the world. 
Ton respond to the invitation 1^ personally going to Muttra.” 
Krishna entreated hw to allow him to gOb Ho said “ You need not 
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be dneasy (»i my aooonnfc I shaO (jomo back as soon as the oen«- 
mony will be oTer.” Jasoda acceded to his retjaest with relnotanoe. 
Krishna accompanied Iqr Nanda, and his suite started for Muttra, 
with oostily presents. Poor Jasoda could not bear the sepaiation of 
her beloved son for a moment She ran after the oar of Krishna 
like one demented. Her hair was dishevelled and her raiment was 
not in proper order. Akrur drew up tho reins of the horse, and 
stopped the trap. Coming up to the side of the car, she said—" My 
darling Qopal, yon will meet your mother at Muttra, and I am aiitaid, 
you will forget me." She then wrung her hands in agony anti 
cursed the irony of her &te. Akrur descending from the car, cheered 
up Jasoda with conoUiatory and soothing worda In the meantime, 
the milkmaids besieged the rtUh and bemoaned their sad lot. One 
of them exclaimed , " Akrur, you are very hanl-hearted and unfeeling 
or else you would not have dared to snatch our beloved Krishna 
from ua We shall die of grief, and yon will Iw held responsible 
for our lives to Qod." Krishna comforted them with sweet words 
and promised to come back as soon as possible. Exacting n 
prouiise from Krishna that he would return, the Qopees let go the 
car. They remained standing with eyes fixed upon Krishna, so long 
as the vehicle was visible, .snd then slowly went away with drooping 
heads. When th<‘ car reached the hanks of the Jamuna, Krishna 
anti Akrur alighted froiiPt-he vehieW, ami went in for a bath in the 
sacred stream. Akrur saw the image of Krishna reflectetl on the 
water. He thought the redection came from the original, as Krishna 
was bathing hy his side. To find out the truth of his conjecture, 
he tamed 'round to see, if Krishna was still in the river. Imagine 
his surprise, when he saw Krishna seated on the ruth, with a sweet 
smile on his lipa Akrur was a true devotee of Krishna, and he wor- 
shipped him with great veneration. Krishna asked Akrur why he 
was tarrying in the water so long, and to what he was devoting 
so much attention ? Akrur replied, " I can not express in wonls 
what 1 have seen.” 

1 had some doubts with roganl to your being the Qodhead : 
Imt I am now convincml tlmt you are Qod and nothing else ; I must 
ipay due homage to you : saying this he jumped into the car and 
drove on forthwith. They ree<'hed their destination at dusk. With* 
out entering the bity, Krishna ntmained on its outskirts. Akrur, 
however, went direct to Kangrn and informed him about the amval 
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of Kriahna. Early in the morning Krishna entered Mathordl and 
halted on the embankment of the Jamna, to inhale the fresh and 
nool air of the river. A washerman with his lood of olothos on his 
back happened just then to pass the riveniid& Krishna aoooated 
him in the following manner—" Will you please supply me with a 
court dress, as I have been invited te attend the king's sacrificial cere- 
money.” The man insolently abused him by stating.— "These are 
the king's clothes and am I to make over these costly garments 
to a man in your position.” Krishna simply touched his head, 
which was instantly severed from the man’s trunk ! 

The horrible scone, scared away the passers by, and they thnl 
poll«mell. Krishna, however, quietly went towards the palace. The 
streets of Muttm were neat and clean, and its main thoronghfores 
were adorned with rows of tre<ia A big crowd had collcoted to give 
a hearty welcome to Krishna. Respectable ladies from house-tops 
and verandahs eagerly waited to have a look at the divine and 
effblgcnt occupant of the car. A hnnchbackcd woman was carrying 
flowers, and garionds in a basket to the palace, Krishna called her 
graciously and said, — Will you be so good as to deck me with garlands , 
and flowers, my good woman.” " 1 shall do so^ replied the woman 
with the greatest pleasure." Thereupon she adorned him. Krishna 
was much pleased with her behaviour, and touched with his hands 
the hump she had on the back, when lo, thc^ugly woman was trans- 
formed into a handsome young lady, her hump disappeared and she 
beoame straight as ever. The transformation became the talk of 
the town. Krishna was the cynosure of all eyes, and the Mie s 
were simply foseinated with his noble bearing and comely'appearance. 
Anon, they arrived into the palace. Krishna was ehallanged, at the 
portal, by a demon, who offered him a bow to broak. He broke it in 
twain with the greatest possible ease ; and killed the challenger. 
He then appeared before Kangso, besmeared with blood. 

Kangm was frightened, with the prospect of death, and onlored 
his door-keepers to turn out hm nephew. Krishna irith a yell 
dragged him by the hair from the throne. Kangsa nnAnutliAii 
his sword to slay his opponent Krishna warded off the bloa- 
with a jomp, eventually vanquishing and killii^ his foe. The* 
spectators .euh^sed Krishna’s extraordinary heroism, biaveiy and - 
dexterity. During Uio eonflict, Balaram was hot idle, he killed 
Ksaphafs brother. After perfiorming this feat, Krishna liboiated his 
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parentB who were pining away in captivity. He installed his 
maternal grand&ther Ugra Sen on the guddi vacated by Kangsa ; 
and passed his days in peace and comfort with friends and relatives. 
Nanda asked Krishna and Balaram to accompany him to Biindaban. 
They did not comply with his wishes. Nanda after bewailing his 
sad lot, reluctantly returned to Brindaban to chew the end of dis 
appointment, Bosudev performed an expiatory ceremony on account 
of his sons. His idea was hat Krishna and Balaram, have been 
lowered in public estimation from the fact of their association with 
milk men, in their infancy. Bosudev was not large-hearted anri 
could not realise the significance of Krishna’s taking shelter in the 
abode of Nanda. He acted like a man of the world and was not 
arlvaiicod in the ways of prem and hhakti, (love and faith). Bosudev 
ntilisod the services of (larga llishi to impart knowledge to his 
sons. The brothers had their tpiarU^rs in the hiTmitage of Oarga 
for Homotiine, when they went to th**. (?ity of Abanti. During that- 
a sage by the name of Siindipani used to reside They 

gained knowledge and learning at his feet. During their sojourn, 
ii son of the Kishi died, and the imjmrtanities of the sage and ]\\< 
wife, moved the heart of Krishna to rosuseitati* the boy, to the 
great joy of his parents. They t hen n>turnc«l to Mattra with t lii* 
licTiuission of the llishi. Wiio day he sent for his bosom friend 
ITddhah and said : — * 1 have left Brindalxiit for an age. The milk 
maids, Nanda, Jsisuda. and other inhabitants of the place, are bewail- 
ing my ahscmce. Q<i to Brindaban and convey my greetings to them. 
Tell them, thaUl intend to see them at my earliest convenience/' 
IFddhab left for Brindaban that very day. The sight of a chariot, 
<‘xeitcd the attention of the pcoph* of Brindaban, they thought- and 
hoped that’ Krishna was tin* oeeupaiit of the car. Men and women 
nishod out from their hearths .and homes to yveleoino the idol of their 
hearts. 

They wen* sondy and torrihly disapj^iinled : on fiiiiling Uddhab in 
lieu of Krishna. The milk-maids enquired after his health with 
great, eaniostnoss, and so many •piestioiis were put to him, all at ouee 
t.h^, Uddhab was in a fix to answer them, singly and eollectivoly. 
At last, Uddhab allayed their anxiety by stating, t.liat Krishna was 
in goorl health and anxious to meet them. The(}o])ikas yvere 
not satisfied with the answei and asked, if he had come to lake 
them all t.ii Mattra. On getting .in answer in the negative, they wi?ri 
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oggrievcdi but were dght glail that Krishua was well. That was 
all they wanted. After meeting Nanda and Jasoda, ITddhab left. 
Bindaban. 

Jarasanda king of Magadha was one of the most powerful nilors of 
India^andwas Kangsa's father-in-kiw. When ho heard about the 
tragic death of his son-in-law, he wfis awfully onragm], and mobilisod 
his vast army t«» atbick Krishna at Mattni. lie mandied to the 
place and besieged the town. The Jadavs coiigragated in full force 
and elected Balaram as their general A fierce battle nnsin^l. It 
lasteil a few days, when Jarasanda raised tho sit^ge a!id took to a 
precipitate flight, on account of tho immense losses he h<vl sustained. 
Although Jarasanda gave up tho fight for the t.iine being, yet he 
was dotermined at all cost, to take revenge upon the Jadavas. 

The temporary lull in the fight was the prelude to a iletcrmined 
attack, which ho contemplated to bring to a successful issue, as soon 
as he completed bis arrangennents. He again besieged Mattni with 
re<loiible<l force. During the fray. Krishna collected the h^ailerK of 
the clan and said — Jaras;inda is a powerful foe. He is bidiig 
helped by other Indian Uaj&s, who are collecting, for him, the 
sinews of war, Jarasanda wants to wear us out. None of us would 
bo able to kill him, for the present, ;is he has secured the bonedir. 
tioii of Brahma (one of the Hindu triad^> by which he is not to lose 
his life for some time at least. The best course for us would 1.0 
leave Mattra ninl livo in a fortified piano on the sea, which no one 
would dare to attack us. We would live in peace and plenty, wUh' 
out the shadow of any overpowering evil Wo aye holding nui 
against heavy odds, and as it would be impossible for ns to emerge^ 
victorious, the beat plan would be: to go a fortified place and liv* 
there in complete security.” 

After Krishna’s speech, one of tho ciders got up and said: — 
"There is no knowing that Jarasanda would not follow us, and attai*k 
us wherever we may go. Moreover, personal courage is always 
edifying, but to take the vessel of the state, clear of all shoals and 
eddies, state-craft is necessary. So let us go and settle at Dwarks. 
Tho Jadavas then departed for the fortress on the sea. 

Miracles j*irfobmxt> at Dwarka. 

Princess Kukmni daughter of Bishmak, having became 
moured of Krishna, from the description she had heanl of bis lofty 
and divine qualities of heail and heart.. As an ardent sdroii^'>' 
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she waH'detennined to many him. She asked her father's iiennis 
sioii with maidenly bashfiilnens, that she should be given the 
privilege of selecting her partner in life in Sayambar. Her father 
granted her prayer. She went away to her chamber with joy. By 
lieat of drum the Sayambar of Princess Bukmini was announced to 
the public, and- all the nobles and princes of India were invited to 
attend the ceremony. As the auspicious time fixed d^^w nearer 
and neanT, she was told that her father was dead against Krishna, 
and that her bnither was negotiating to bestow her hand to Sishupal n 
great Raja, without consulting her inclination. On hearing this 
news, she bc^came iiiieiisy and prayed finwiuitly to (iod to fulfil her 
heart’s dusiiie. After saying her prayers she cogitated thus-—" I 
shall rather die than submit to br; the consort of that dotestabli: 
prince, he is an eni.'iny of my beloved Krishna. Iji^t mo see whethiu* 
tiod gniiita my prayer or not ? She was interrupted in her iiiiik- 
iiigs by a poor Brahmin, who approai^hed her, and blessed her. She 
got up, out of respect to the Brahmin, and addressed these words 
tio him Would you kindly do me a favour sir^ I am in great 
distims now, and I wisli to makt* an appeal to the Lord of Dwarka. 
Will you please hand over a lettiT to liim. and I shall remain under 
a deijp debt of gratitude? to you. The Brahmin agreed, to under- 
take the work. Kukinni inatl** ovim* the billet to him, along with a 
liiii-Si' to ilef'my the necessary ex|H'iises of the journey. In the 
meaiilinie, pro|in rations oti :i grand senir was made in the town For 
tile approaching Sayambtir e.en?riiuiiy. A huge tent was pil-che<I 
ill front of the, temple of (jiKldess Katyayani. It was goigt:oiisly 
decorated. Hows of seats were arranged in (»nler, according to the 
rank of the distinguished gncJita. A H.sg was hoisitHl at the top, if 
was living with a rustling iioue. The services of profi’ssioniil dane- 
iiig girls were rt^qiiisitiuiied to enliven the guests with their tiTjisi- 
clioiftaii feats. The Kmhmin n^ached Dwarka just iri time, and 
illioi.it losing a iiiomeiit sought for an intttrview with Sri Krisliiia. 
:uiil was conducted to his august pivsence. The man made over the 
fiilfri thuix t«» him, saying that he wa.s coming from Bidnrva as the 
is*arer of the noto. 

'Hie coil touts of the letter w«ih mh follows : — 

To the puissant, and aclorablo Sri Krishna 

1 have been so hanisSiHl with, doubt, distraction anil a thousand 
other conflicting feelingc, since 1 heard, that my father is going to 
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bestow my hand to Sishiipal, iigaiiiat my inclination. I liavo taken n 
iaiicy to you, but I deferrnd from diflclosing the scicrut of my heart in 
writing, in the hope of consecrating iny humble self to your service 
at my Sayambar, which will h* held very soon. I can resist niy 
feelings, no longi^r on a subject, upon which depends uiy very 
existence. I theretbre lay open to you the sufferings of iiiy hoarti, 
/ind implore you to restore iiiy peace and happiness. I’he fervent 
love which is ilt^vouriiig my soul for your ailorable self, can only 
be allayed, by your .accepting my hand. Please come to Bidarva 
witho!tt losing a moment, and take mo off in your car, as soon as 
I come out of the temple of Katyayani. 

After the p(*niftd of the letter, Sri Krishna smiled, and told th*' 
Brahmin to inform princess Itukiiiiiii, that he will carry out hi.T 
mandate, with the greatest pleasure, and without delay. Saying this 
ho dismissed him witli valuable gifts. Ijot us leave the Brahmin 
to wi.'iid his way lo Bidarva. and sec what princess Rukiiiini w.'ts 
doing, she was cogitating thus — ^“Perhaps my beloved Krishna will 
not agi-ee to my ]iropo»il. A poor inort-d like myself cumiot aspire. 
lo be a parincr in life of such an adored being. The project is 
Aluasker-likc, and absurd. Besiile.s that the llrahmiii may think 
it not worth while to taki; such a long anti tiresome joiirne> for » 
irierc girl like myself. She was kikeu abac^k by the siidclt!ii appt^ai - 
:inco of the Brjihiniii, and was transj>orf«A with j«»y, on hi'ariiig th - 
happy tidings from his lips. In the meanwhile Krishna onlcrcd his 
airman Daruk lo get his air craft rt^ady. The car w'jw big enuiig!i 
to hold easily 200 passtuigcrs. Sri Krishna, was elegantly «lrt?ss»cd. 
and totik his cMer lirother Balarain, along with somrt'Se|K)ys. in tin 
car. He oitleretl Daruk to start, and after a few houra tni. veiling 
through space, the t^ar slowly tlcscendiMl lo P>iilarvanagore. Baja 
Bhisraak conducted them into the pavilion. Sri Krishna sliowetl 
Rukmini’s letter to his elder brother, and decidetl I .0 carry 
her t>ff. The priTiGc.ss erneiged from the temple inajt;stically. 
and was resplendent with jewels, she was all, smiles, and l>ecani(' 
the cynosure of all eyes. Her beauty captivated the liearts of the 
spectators and everybody wished to win the fiiiir prize. Sri Krishna 
was waiting for her and quietly helped her into the airship 4i'l 
taking his seat )>eside her, soared up into the sky. and the airship 
went out of sight in a few minutea The giicsts rushed oiitofth^ 
jiavilion, and Inokeil up towards the car with great amazement. 
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Wbeh it (li8iq>{iearied, they u'ore ih'ttppointed affl nxeited with in- 
(lignation. To wreck their vengeance the princes collected their 
meni and attacked the Jndav troops fiercely. Balaram repulsed them 
with difficulty and tlnui went away Followed by his men. S^rishnii 
fulfilled the desire of llukmini by iuHrrying her at Owarka. The 
period of history w(^ an.* chronicling, polygamy was a reoognisfjd 
institution of the land, and as such, none could over ride the custom. 
HO widely toleratcMland siiKiaiiied. Kri.»hna» therefore, had more tlian 
one wife, as sanctioned in regal soidety. Amongst his queens Salya* 
bbama true to fickl«> feminini* iisitiim was jealous. The co-queens 
f|uarrelled amongst themselves, whimever they found an opportunity. 
One day Sri Krishna and his Kaiii named Kukmini were*, sauntering 
leisurely ann in arm on the, Kniliatak hill. Narad with his Bina (a 
kind of stringed iiistruiinnit) appeared befont them and bowing lu 
Krishna n.*8pcctfiilly, presented him a garland of Varijat (celestial 
llowc'r). It is said that- there*, is only a sigle Parijat plant in heaven. 
Iiidni is the: owner of the plank Parijat blooms throughout thr 
year in Tndm*s garrleii. The snidl of the celestial flower is sweet, 
and remains fresh |)er|i«*iiially. Krishna gave the garland, to 
Rukniini as a token of love. 

The sag^* hail the reputaiiun of being a quarrel monger and afber 
l-akiiig his leave from Krishna hieil to the quarters of Satyabhama. 
iinil slyly saiil — Madam. 1 had iMreasion tc» .see Iiidm, he 
proseiitod me a garland, which was made of Parijat flowers. 
Kn-roiitf! 1 met Sri Krishna on the Raihitak hill strolling with 
Kiikinini Devi, I offei'ed my garland t>o your husband as a 
MMivciiir erf affection and n>ganl for him. Hi* oftered the same to 
Rukiiiiii Devi. I wn.s under tin: impn^ssion, that you vNen* iln* 
tiivouriie of niy Lord, but I am now convinced tliat RiikiJini Ifevi in 
the most bidoved of his queens. Srimati Satyabhama was eiit to the 
•|uick, on hearing this appan*nt negIi.'ot, and slight from her 
liusimiid. Her lips qiiivensl with indignation, and her oyes filled 
with ti'ans. She. acatb^reil her ornaments on the floor mid 
sirefehiiig herardf on the ground rolled about and cried 
bitterly. Krishna was parfaking nouic refreshments with Ruk- 
mini Devi. Sudilenly Nanai apinsared, before him, he was pers- 
piring profusely. Krisiuia JwkiMl him, " >vhat was up l"' He 
related in detail *w hat IumI luipfsoifd. Krishna begged his wife to 
save the situation by giving him back the Parijat garland. Rukinni 
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eouU nut part vrith the sanie, anil said with poutiiig lips, le^ her 
die of jealousy and malice rather than expect from mo, this coreted 
token of love. There was no other alternative bat to <«der the 
Hi^ to bring anotiier garland from Indra at once. Krishna returned 
to Dwarim, and fonnd Satyahhama in the hall of ongsr, weefung 
and bemoaning her sad lob ^ tried to pacify her by sweet con- 
ciliatoiy wonfr. SatyUiama said — ^My lord it seems you no 
loi^r care for me and entertain the same love os jrou did 
fwinerly. You arc partial towards Rakmni, under the dicamstaaoes 
I had better die. Krishna said— ** Do not be disconsolate my dear 
for a trifle. Instead of a gudand, 1 shall bring the tree from 
liidra. Thus you will be in a position to use, as much flowers as 
you like. So get up, and bo oheerfoL She smiled complacently, 
and began to shampoo his legs. Early in the morning, Krisiina 
accompanied by Mahadev started for heaven on Qarur's back (a binl 
of gigantic size). .India refused to part with Fbrijal, Krishna 
insisted upon gaining the prise, and from words they came to 
blowa Mahadev separated them, and induced India to port with the 
bone of contention. India agn3ed to give the tree on iwndition, 
that he will be at liberty to take back the tree, when Krishna 
win come buck to Baikunta. •Satyabhama was tiansportud with joy, 

when she got the Parijal tree from Krishna and thanked 
him fervently. *• 

While a stndenb Srikrishna coutrachsl great friemlship for a 
lad called Sriilani, at the hennitage of Sandiiwuii Rishi. Sridam. 
after finishing his studies loft tho osrmn, :ind married a tolerably 
gootl-looking Brahmin girl He was of sludioii-s habit, 'and s]iont 
the major portion of his life in studying philosophy. He hail n 
religious tiini of mind and prayed twice daily. Consequently ho 
hail neither the time, nor the inclination to work fijr his Inead. 
His virtuous spouse bore privations with great fortitude for 
some time, without saying anything. One day she said to her 
husband. “My darling, you always praise your fliend Krishna 
lor his liberalty, and charity to tho iieedi. Ho has becume 
the kii^ of Dwarka now. Will you please pay a visit to him, 
.and ask him to help you. I am sure he will grant yonr prayer. 
Her husband agreed to the {uxiposal. He said “ I will go, give int* 
simething as a present to my friend.” They wore so poor that his 
wife, oonkl not give him anything, than a handful of riee. .Sridaui 
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tied his wife’s gift in his scarf and started for Dwarka. On his way 
Sridam reflected, that the sentinels of Krishna will not allow him 
to approch Krishna clad as he was, like a be{[gar« However, it may 
bo, he determined to take ms chance. He reached his des- 
tination, and askiMl one of the door-keepers to inform Rrikrish- 
na, that a Brahmin named flridam has come to see him. Srilcrishna 
dismounted from his throne, and oinbracing Sridam warmly, made 
him to sit on the throne, sind ordered his Rani Bukmni to fetch 
water immediately and directed her to pour water on the feet of the 
Brahmin. Krishna then turning to his friend said— I am glad to 
meet you after an ago, I thought yon forgot me, but I find you still 
remember me, that is a source of great pleasure to me. Sridam said 
" friendship once contracted can't easily be alienated from the mind". 
Krishna said it is breakfast time, let us go and take our meab 
together. When the repast was over, Srikrishna said — ^“dear 
Sridam, yon are a married man now. 1 am sure, your better-half, 
must have given you something for me. On hearing this, Sridam 
tried to conceal the handfiil of rice, out of shame, but Krishna 
snatched the same from his chtiin’s hand, and then gulped down 
the rice with great avidity, and pronounced the same as roost 
delicloua He was on the point of taking another mouthful, when 
Riikmni Devi, catching hold of his hand prevented him. She said 
what are you doing ? Are yon going to dispose of the Goddess 
of wealth to this man ?" 


SIVA NATH'ROY. 
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THE MOGRArUY OF AN TNDTAN PATRIOT. 

The publie at huge, aspeoially of Oali^utta, arc aiiHiciciilily im- 
i^uainted with the Tarions good workn done by an Indian Patriot, 
during hifl long life. 

pwepts of Christ, Buddha and the monl qualities of virtue 
or niigion ennmented in Manusamhita as defining it, have IxHtn 
the guiding principles of his actions. His views of religion cannot 
be better described than in the words of Swami Vivokananda usml 
in his celobmted address at the Parliament of Beligions at Chieago. 

•' The C hri«*»a" is not to Wome a Hindu or a Buddhist." he 
said, ** nor a Hindu or Buddhist lioeoine a Christian. But c;ieh 
must assimilate tho others and preservi> his individuality, and grow 
according to the hiw of his growth. If the Parliament of Keligions 
has shown anything to the world, it is this : it has prov«sl to the 
woiW that holiness, purity, and charity are not the exclusive posse.s- 
sions of any chnioh in the world, and that every system has pHslneed 
meii an^l women of the mast exalted character. In the fiiee of this 
evidence, if any body dreams of the exclusive survival of his faith 
and the deslriiction of that of others, I pity him from the botfeuu 
of my heart and point out to him that iijam the banner of every 
religon would soon bo written in spite of his resistance, ' Help and 
not Fight/ ' Assimilation and not Destruction,' ' Harmony and 
Peace, and not Dissensions.' ’ Among his conerote religious acds 
the higliaat. and noblest is the institution Devalaya which stands 
for a universal church, for tho oulti^’atioii of a tcdiiig of brotherhood 
of man and Fatherhood of God, of l;nowle<lgc of all kinds, literary, 
scientific, philosophic &c., of unity - no idle talk but earnest action 
of peace— ^harmony and oorrl, mid not disconl and dessensions. 1( 
is the emblem of sclf-sacrifict; and devotion — the theatre -if action 
which is principally two-fold, love of Go<l and service of humanity. 

It is by living fiiith in an ever living and over .active Providence, 
making for all that is tnicly goo<l and beautifiil in nature and 
society that the sacred work of reform can lie done. 

From the preceding observations on foith, it is clear that he is a 
believer in (iatba, fatality as wdl as in pt'TMsAnlvrr, human capacity. 
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A profound philosophy underlies such a two-fold belief. The pre- 
valence of accident cannot, ns some may be tempted to iina|pne, be 
fuscidental. It is in the very constitution of things. It is one of 
the most marked characteristics of the state of the world in which 
our lot is cast. 

It is, in fact, the grand means which the Governor of the world 
iMiiploys, for the accomplishment of his specific purposes and by 
which his providence is rendered a particular providence reaching 
to the most ininutij incidents and embracing all events and every 
event. It is the special instrument employed by Him to keep 
man dependent and make him fcscl his dependence. At the same 
time we should not believe that we arc tied hand and foot by 
an over-ruling destiny. Beciiuso such a belief would tend to 
make us du]] and inactive. Resides if we have no control over 
our fu'.tions, we cease to be morally responsible for them. Such a 
hypothesis wouki be inconsistent with the justice and mercy of God 
who rewards virtue and punishes vice. If wo are denied freedom 
of «*u:tiou we cannot he justly punished for our misdeeds. 

Professor M’Cosh in his work on Divine Government has ex- 
plained the whok* thing thus : " We are now in circumstances to 
fliscovcr i.ho advantages arising from the mixture of uniformity and 
inicMutainy in the optuMtioiin of nature. Both servo most important 
ends in thi?- Ooveriimimt of Gt^d. The one renders nature steady 
and stNable, the other .active and ai^commodating. The wisdom of 
(lod is mo.n alike in ^hat Ho hath fixed, and in what He hath left 
fn?e. The regularityAvheii it is observed by man, is the moans of 
his attaining knowledge : while the events which we call accidental 
enable G(m 1 to turn the pnijocts of mankind as He pleases towards 
the fulfilment of His own wise <and mysterious ends. Without the 
uniformity, man would be absolutely heIpIo.s.s ; without the contin- 
ge.iicics, ho would become proud and ilisdainful. If the progressions 
of iiatun^ induce us to cherish trust and confideuce, its digressions 
constmin us to entertain a sense of dependence. In the one we sec 
how all is arrangeil to suit, our nature ; in the other, we discover 
l^at we arc fis dc.pcndciit on God as if nothing had boon fixed and 
*j|'tormincd, and so the one invites to praise, and the other to 
prayer.” 

Not only has Karraa-iogee Indian Patriot acted in accordance 
with the philosophy above ijct forth but also in such a way as to 
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show that all the three kinds of Joga, Kcmna or work, Oyan or 
knowledge and liluileti or faith are manifested in his life. So he is 
not only Ka/rmorJogee but OnuTirJogne and BhaJetirJogee as well. 
These Jogas are inteiMlepciidont on each other and their importance 
and cfKcacy lie in their going hand in hand. Each divorced from 
the other two, is infriictuous and (‘ven injurious. Work without 
knowledge is misdirected and aimless, without faith it is barren of 
any useful results ; knowledge without work has only an academic, 
not any practical, value, without faith it has materialistic or atheis- 
tical tendency. Faith without knowledge is apt to become blind ; 
without work it tends to degenerate into fanaticism or lip-deep 
homage. Thus a union of tlic three oleiiuoits — a rational know- 
ledge of the goodness of ( rod leading to fervent and enlightened 
feiith and fructified into practical morality or sanctity of life— con- 
stitutes huinaii perfection or fulfils the high mission of life. The 
various characteristics of :i have already been painted 

out as exeinjilified in the? life of Karma-Jnfie** Indian Patriot. 

These ipialioies constituti'. the essence of virtin* or religion as 
defined by Manu. Pati« nc.i‘, fiwgiveness, s«»lf-<3ontrol, n m-stcaliiig nr 
absence of ciiindity, juiritY) restraint of tlic senses or passions, 
wisdom, learning, truth fiilui-ss, eijuanimitv nr want of irritability, 
arc the ton distinguishing features of roli^fioii. 

As the Dcval'iya is the result of a lifi'-long sacrifice of an Tiidiim 
Patriot, a detailed account of the institution will clearly illust rati 
alike his religious views and his pmctieal regions life. It is 
only the building but the spirit undorlyi?ig Ac Deyalaya (hat im 
jHignificaut, practical ami hopeful. It offers a ni**eting gmund for nil 
creeds, »!.*ich retaining its .special characteristics, none harshly 
criticising the other, but united in flevotioii to its motto: Clod 
is One and Humanity One.” Calcutta may be proud of the 
distinction of possessing such a Ilousfj of Cod, in which every tlay 
the. faithful of various creeds meet for worship to quote fiYun the 
Trust Deed 

“ The Dovalaya is a place for all religious denominations. Pious 
and devout persons of all sects, irrespective of caste and crc*ed, 
entitled to flelivor locture.s and aildro-sses in the Devalayo. llio 
founder's earnc?st desirt; i.s that pious .and devont persons of all gcAs 
should consider the Df.‘valaya os thoir own undisputed property. 
No particular sect shouki ever consider it exclusively as its own 
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md have an oxolusivo possession* of it. It aims at the promotion 
if religious devotion and tho ostablishmont of unity, brotherly feeling 
md mutual eo-operation among tho various religious cominunitios 
)f the country without any surrender of thoir respective peouli.-ir 
doctrines and practices.” The Devalaya is an A<isociation for de- 
votional exercises, and for litoraiy, scientific, philanthropic and charit- 
able works. Erjiially with religious culture, the culture of morals, 
science, arts and literature, and the enjoyment of innocent amuse- 
ments proceed regularly in the Devalaya, and regular lectures are 
given. In the fuu’vices, addresses, sermons, and oven conversations 
held in the Devalaya, no one is to vilify, mock or ridicule any rcli 
gious sect or any community or individual, or use any contc*mptuous 
or insulting wonls with reference to any one. Tho story of tho 
growth of this pmctical realisation of the Gospel of unity — the 
worahip of tho God of all nations and denominations, however diver- 
gent the form and practice — centres round one mjin an Indian 
Patriot who has recently attained his seventy-fifth birth-day. His 
sincere and whole-hearted work for his country and for humanity 
for the L'vst half a century was warmly and gratefully recognised at the 
forty-second amiual meeting of the Devalaya movement, helil last 
spring in the Calcutta University Institute under the presidency 
of Floii’hle Dr. Dovaprasail Sarvadhicary. It is a story which 
awakens ailmiration for untiring, unfailing devotion to a great ideal 
and triumphant patience and faith in giving it practical form in spite 
of many difficulties. It is an ehji*ct lesson for both Hast ami West. 

Briefly, the stoiy is a.s follows 

The Dev.alayri mevemont began at Baranagar, in the northern 
suburbs of Calcutta under tin? name of tho Universal Religious 
Assocuation in iNlS just twenty yeara before the Parliament of 
lleligious took plwic at Chicago. Its service in helping to unite 
differont religious denominations was noticed with appreciation by 
the Rev. Dr. Jardine at the ( liristian Missionary ('Jonteroneo at 
Allahabad in 1874. 

After three years of wirk it eamo into possession of a local 
habitation with a spaeious hall and adjoining rooms. Here 
it is that tho children of tin? All-father meet in love, for- 
getting their differences in a veritable Hall of Peace, for no 
note of disconl is pormilird. The foumlcr has maile over to the 
public by a truBtnleed his own library and museum with lh»' building 
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and has provided funds fin* tho upkeep of the Institute where adinir* 
able and varied work is oorried on. There is a school for girls to 
which the National Indian Association from the time of Miss Moiy 
Carpenter and Miss E. A. Manning to that of tho present Hon. 
Seeretary Miss Bock, has made an annual money grant as well 
as presents of prises for tho children and books for the library. 
There is a night school for working men and a working man move- 
ment inoludos the preaching of practical religion and morality. 
To realise his long cherished idea of religious union co-existing with 
religious differences tho Indian Patriot founded the Devalaya in 
Calcutta on January 1, 1908, on the model of the Universal Heli- 
gious Association, and has made over to it his house in Cornwallis 
Street by a trust-deed nominating five trustees for the sujKtrvisioii 
of the work and the care of the property. Tho weekly services and 
the public meetings hehl every day in the week attract considert-ihlc 
attention. Sympathy and co-operation come from all cioeds in 
India and from ^iropeans and Americans— -men and women. The 
last report concludes thus : — The Devalaya has no creed of ite 
own, and there is no idea of over formulating one or of establishing 
ourselves into a new sect. We believe this is against tho spirit of 
the age ; moreover, the principles laid down by tho founder in the 
trust-deed make it impossible for the Devalaya, even in the most 
distant future, to drift townnis it. Eveiy* religious denomination is 
striving for progress and adapting itself to the requirements of the 
age, keeping intact its fundamcntol principles. The one watch- 
word now with oil is “ Qud is One and Humanity One ! 1 Thi.- 
Devalaya, therefore, sincerely wishes and earnestly preys for tlm 
prosperity of all religious denominations. So Goil help us nil in this 
and every other land." And the personality of the mnn who has 
founded and inspired this work as well os other service to tho com- 
munity is beyond all praise. As a child he loved to settle disputes 
and quarrels between his companions and has worBed all his life 
for social reform. He has always been an eager and practical 
advocate for tho education of girls; in 18G1 ho undertook tin* 
education of his wife and founded homo education oi fiarnn for girls. 
Tho loss of his first child through bad sanitation movod him to^ 
work tat sanitary reform ; night schools for working men, temper-* 
anoe work, a savings bank (when there was no Post Office SavingB 
Bank), public libraries, reading olubs, a widows’ home, an exhibition 
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at Banmagar in 1872, journals f6r working men and for ladies, 
municipal work, in&nfe schools on Kindergarten principles, as well as 
schools for girls and boys, are among the many activities of a remark- 
able life. When lasiness was looked upon as a blessing he taught that 
labour was honourable ; he changed drinking dens into reading clubs. 
His religious character is singularly universal and unsectarian in its 
nature ; prayer has been his strength and refuge throughout his 
life. What finer attribute can be paid than this 

He fed the hungry, gave shelter to the homeless, knowledge to 
the ignorant, and medicine to the sick. He was always a fnend 
to the needy. The highest and noblest fruit of the ti'ee of his life 
is the Devalsyo. Doctrines divide but righteousness nnitea We 
conclude this brief account by noticing the high opinion expressed 
by Sir Stewart Bayloy, formerly lieutcnant-Qovemor of Bengal 
remarking “ The Indian Patriot is one of the most remarkable men 1 
have met, and for whom I long felt the highest reganl and respect. 
The qualities which struck me in my personal intercourse with him 
were an unusual combination. The meditative introspection, the 
metaphysical rccc^ptivcness of the best Eastern mood, combined 
with the moral energy and organising capacity of the West ; a con- 
suming passion for the welfare of his people and all-embracing 
tolerance of creed, founded not on carelessness but on conipre- 
hensivenoss,” 


K. C. KANJILAL, d.l 
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SPIRITUALISM IN CALCUTTA. 
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Some ofchor private aeanees were hold notably those with 
Narendra Niith Sen, Dono Nath Mullick, Raja Jotcendra Mohan 
Tagore, Puma Chundrii Mukherjee, and others accouutH of which 
used to api)car in the Indian Mirror, and in the 'l^ychic Notes« 
In this connection we publish a scries of correspondence that 
appeared in the Indian ]\[irror criticising the doings of Mr Eglington. 

The following appeared in the Indian Mirror ** of Saturday 31st. 
December, 1881 : — 

I have persiicd Babu Peary Chaiul Mittra’s letter in your 
columns of Thursday last describing what occurred at his interview 
with a so-called " spiritual medium.” 

Will you allow me to point out that the description, as given, 
hears abundant evidence on its surface that the worthy Babu has 
been the guileless innocent dupe of mere vulgar heartless trickery. 

(i) The pencil and the slate trick is easily performed after a 
little practice by any person holding a slate in the position des- 
cribed, The ” way it is done ” was shown up in open court at the 
trial of the impostor Slade, also a spiritual medium, and it would 
not now for a moment delude any one but your guileless spiritual 
believer. 

(ii) The letter purpurting to be written by the wife of the Babu 
ends thus : — I am ever, with much dear love, your wife, Prankrishna. 
But ” Prankrishna " &s every one knows, except perhaps a ” medium 
new to the country, and ignorant of its most elementaxy social con- 
ditions, is a man’s name, and not a woman’s ; and it is innocently 
mentioned by the worthy Babu himself in a footnote that Pran- 
krishna was the name not of his wife, but of his fatbcr-in-law. 

(iii) The phraseology of the letter throughout is, as any Bengali 

gentleman knows well enough such, as under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances, would be adopted by a Bengali lady and wife in address- 
ing her husband. * 

(iv) The supposed spirit letter is in the English language, 
wretohed English enough it is true, whereas, if genuine, it mnst 
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have been written in the only language with which the deceased 
lady was acquainted, viz., Bengali. 

The BO styled medium's ignorance of Bengali is probably however 
sufficient explanation of this ugly circumstance. 

Yours ftc., 
Anti-Humbug. 

'L\i the above the following r(3ply appeared in the Indian Mirror 
of 3rd. January, 1882. 

A seance with Mr. Eglington. 

In hurridly preparing the manuscript narrating my experieiicGs 
with the above gentleman, I have unfortunately caused your corres- 
pondent “ Anti Humbug ” to fall into error. To prove that he is 
entirely mistaken in his explanation of manifestations, I must repeat 
the ex^ict method and conditions under which these phenomena took 
phice. Calling up Mr. Eglington as I did, and thinking, perhaps ho 
would kindly offer luo a Seance, in which I hope I was not dis- 
ap[)ointed, I took with me a oonitiion school slate 7 inches by 4. 
When \vc sat down at the table, the “ so called " medium carefully 
sponged the slate, and putting a small crumb of pencil on the top of 
it, placed it in under the table, pressing against its undersurface 
and lixposing to view ^o of its comers. When the writing took 
pL'iCt*, we flistinctly heanl it, and could hoar the t’s crossed and the 
i's dotted. /Ifter the writing was finished, thn/c raps came upon 
the table, and drawing the slate from its position, the writing was 
discovered cv' the upper surface uf the slate and not underneath it, 
as your correspondent would infer from the evideueo of Mr. Slaske- 
lync, when called by the prosmition at Mr. Slade’s trial; and in 
all cases, the writing came upon the slate from the medium and 
not as if he had written the messages, as they would have been to 
him. Hesides the theory of writing with a pencil underneath the 
nail (see Maskelyne’s evidence in the Slade trial) is not tenable, 
because when two clear slates uere placed upon fke top of the tahlc 
and in full view of myself vnd son, the medium resting his hands 
^upon ours — which were upon the top of the slates-- we hoard the 
sound of writing going on between the two slates, and no conceivable 
explanation of fraud will meet the case, for it was absolutely impos- 
sible that any one could write upon them, without lifting the top 
slate. The long message at which your corrospondGnt cavils was 
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tiins written ; so ho is entirely oat of court in his explanation as to 
the method of writing. 

With reference to his assertion that the mossa^ from my ¥rife 
is in wrotohed TCi^liah , I most premise that he is nnaoqnainted with 
this language, for I fail to see any otior in its diction except <me 
made by the printers. With reference to the “ gnileless innocent 
dope ” being " taken in ” by the message from my wife, I can only 
say (owing to my not making my letter oloar), that the message 
tenuinated " with much dear love your wife,” and that her fiither’a 
name was written in another handwriting alti^ther underneath 
the message, and not as a signature. Being, perhaps, better 
acquainted tiian your cavilling correspondent with the language 
generally used by native ladies to their husbands, I cannot find 
one word or expression that would not bo used by my wife in 
addressing me, therefore, I must infer that “ Anti Humbug ” knows 
abaolntely nothing of Bengali social customs or the subject he ven- 
tures to criticise. 

In conclusion, I would say that I have beim present at a tmnee 
when the most perfect Sanskrit has been Avritten ; thereforti the 
" so called " medium is cither not so ignomnt of the language, ns 
your correspondent asserts, or else the message was written in the 
matter 1 believe it to have been — by the aid of spirits— and further 
I would refer him to Professor l^llner’s " Transctmdontnl Physics " 
for his information of how Slade “ did it ” after his conviction by 
JUr. Flowers was quashed on appeal to the Court of Queer’s Bench. 
Possibly a perusal of this work will convince this particularly inoi’- 
dacious correspondent of yuiiis, Sir, that “ thi^re arc more things 
in heaven and earth than arc dreamt of in his (limited) philosoiihy.” 

Yoiin fee., 

Peaiy Chand Miitra. 

P.£i.— As in the int^-nists of tnith, I placed my name and family 
matters before your rendcis, iierhaps, “ Anti Humbug " will kindly let 
us know who he is, as I do not care to answer anonymous cor- 
respondents. 

p. a M. 

Hie following appeared in the Indian Mirror of 4th. January,^ 
1882:- 

Yonr corTcspondent, Anti Humbug, appears to me to write in 
absohito ignonace of the subject, and I do not suppose that he has 
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ever witnessed a single spiritual manifestation. It is amusing to 
one who has investigated the subject for years (as I have done) to 
observe the attitude of those who attack the grandest truth and 
most sublime philosophy that Ood has ever vouchsafed to man, and 
to note the ex cathed/ra style with which they denounce, and deny 
things of which they are utterly and deplorably igpiorant. Babu 
Peary Chand in his answers to " Anti Humbug ” is quite sufficient 
to refute the latter’s statement. Now I am prepared to maintain 
that there was no humbug, delusion, conjuring, trickery, imposture 
or anything of the kind, either possible or attempted. Wo simply 
met as friends and sat to see what result we could get. If your 
correspondent is not satisfied with facts, such as 1 have described, 
I can give him dozens more, many of them still more wonderful, and 
as I am neither a fool nor a knave and have only one tnith as my 
end and aim, I will not, as your correspondent has done, shield 
myself under a nom de plume, but sign myself in full. 

Yours Ac., 

J. G. Mengens. 

“ Ar.ti Humbug” wrote a IctkT in reply on 7th, January, which 
acconling to the Editor was more abusive than argumentative. This 
was rcjdicd tio by Mr. ^^reugems who wroU^ that sarcasms and rediculc 
;iro not. arguments and are not in acconlancc with good sense or 
good bi*ccding. 

Mr. 0. A. Van Ovm’kcn, the Assistant Secretary to the Calcutta 
Sociidy for iho Prevention of Oui-lty to Animals, who was also a 
s|iiritun1isl, wrote th(? following Icttor to Amrita T.a 1I, the eldest son 
of Peary Chand Mittrn, being the result of spirit communications 
received by him from ^Ir. J. V. Mansfield of America. 

Ill, Badha Bazar, 

1st January, 1884. 

My dear friend. 

Enclosed you will find the extracts from my spirit messages 
reganling your sainted father and my most invaluable fricsd and 
c^ncillor. Wishing you nn«l all your kind brothers and cousins a 
hgppy and prosperous new year. Why J say haj^pji is because you 
know your sainted father is with his God and Saviour. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Van Grcikcn. 
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Jbelraet from IsL apMt msBoage dated SOth. Attgvut. 

" Dear Feaij'-his tronbloa in the body ate near ended tell him 
that his dear ones ore on the shore watching his amval--8ay to 
him his darling and hor &thor Pran Krishna Biswas will meet him 
— I see them often.’* 

Fastraet from Snd. Spirit Jlfessoj/s, dated 19th. November. 

Tell Peaty Chand that all is well— fear not — one step more and 
he walk into the true city of the living God. 

Mr. Mansfield further added, " if Peaty lives give him my kind 
rogaida” 

CnARSR II. 

Wo will now produce some letters written to Bnbu Peary Chand 
Mitra by the various spiritualists and votariers of cccnlt science. 

CinEOXDEROaA, 

On lake Qeoi^, 

July 29th, 1861. 

Dear Sib, 

Yours of the 8th of May reached mo only lately, jiartly bccauHt- 
of my having retired early in the summer to my cottage among the 
mountains, whore away from the bustlo of city life for a while, I can 
have time to ponder a moment on the ^ubliiiio truths now being 
revealed to ns. 

The interest of those truths is incroosing daily, yet like all Gtjd's 
teachings they come to us in tho most simple form and so moulded 
as to be within the reach of even the commonest minds. 

The most simple form that wo have experienced in this country 
— tho A. B. G. as it were of our Now School, — is by the rapping 
and table tipping. Yet in this form comes the remarkable pheim* 
menon of "inanimate matter, moving voitfumt mortal contact 
and disjpiaying intelligence"— a marvel, it appears to me, ns great 
as any rocordetl in the annals of mankind. 

This must of course bo done by some {wwor outsido of oiiniclvo.s 
and yet wo have much to do with it— at least to the extent of put- 
ting ourselves in a condition to receive it and aiding it to comedo 
us. If wo want to converse in English or French, wc must bo wh^ 
English or French ore spoken, and so if we wish to have tho mani- 
festation of spirit communion wo must plaoo ourselves in a situation 
to have it come. 
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It is not to bo in a crowd, amidf tho tnrmoil of human passions, 
but quietly and rotirod — “ tho world shut out.” Not in a sneering or 
cavilling temper, but calmly and honestly seeking truth and nothing 
else. Not for more selfish gratification of idle whim or curiosity, 
but earnestly realizing that wo ate communing with the dead. 

With such feelings, let from 3 to 6 or 7 persons got together at 
twilight hour, when tho turmoil of the day is over, and sitting 
together in a eirole, with hands Joined all round and in rilenoe. 

In these few words is contained tho whole direction of tho mode 
in which the communion is bron^t about. 

But even this is not always sure of success, nor will tho moni- 
fiMtation always come at once. Sometimes there is an entire failure 
and sombtimos wo have to wait quite a while, but most generally 
it will coilie first or last. 

When it comes in this form, your communion will be by spelling 
out words from the alphabet. For instance, when you observe the 
table to move, express a wish that it may move 3 times for Tos 
and once for Na Or if you hear tho raps, have tho wish uttered 
that 3 raps may be Yes and one No ; and then call the alphabet, 
letter by letter, until the signal for Yes is given at the sound of 
a particular letter, when you write that down and begin the alphabet 
again and go through again until the next letter is indicated, and 
so on until yon get words and sentences. 

It was in this manner the communion was begun with us, 
and you will be surprised ns we were at the ease with which yon will 
concert os a sot of signals with the intelligence that will bo dealing 
with you and'which will meet yon more than half way. Almost 
every circle has its own modtui operandL In Spain 1 was told of a 
novel mode. The alphabet was roduml to 24 letters, and each letter 
was numbered, and tho legs of a table were numbered 1, 2, 3, 4. — 
If log No. 1 moved, it was A. If leg No. 4 moved it was D. If 
logs 4 and 3 moved, it was Q, and so on. 

Tho particular form of the communion is not however of so 
much moment. The im]wrtnnt thing is to procure a maiulbstation 
of tho presence of the power, for as soon as you get that you will 
tnd no difficulty in devising a mode of going farther and making 
it availablo. And in regard to bringing tbc power around yon, 
every thing depends on the disposition and mood of mind of the 
cinfio. 
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Some get frightened, some are afraid of beii^ laughed at — some, 
nnimprcBsed with the solemnity of the occasion, indulge in friTolity 
—some get excited with the bare possibility of its being a verity, 
and some will be selfish enough to destroy all harmony in the circle, 
and all those are unfovoiimble conditions, and often retard and not 
nnfiwqucntly prevent any manifestation. The most proper state of 
mind is ono of harmony and dovotion, and singing and prayer are 
always found to be conducive to that. 

Oh I how glad our departed friends arc to avail thomsclvos of 
this, to thoin, new mode of onco again visiting tho dear ones loft 
behind, and how painod they often are at the trifling and irreverent 
maniiftr in which their advent to ns is welcomed ! and how often do 
they turn sadly away at tho impatience that will not wait until tho 
conditiona can be prepared ! 

Ignorant ourselves of Avhat these conditions are, we are often 
ntumnscions of the impediments wo ourselves put in their way ; and 
for this, persistent patience is the great remedy. 

It will be quite out of my power to give you “ directions ns to 
the selection of the media.” Were I with yon, I could pcrhnp s.ay 
of the persons present who could miMt likely be a medium, but not 
otherwise. ^ 

You will have to try your circles until yon find one, and wh'm 
you do find one, he or she may be developed in a form quite unlike 
onythiiq; 1 have alladod to. 

But here again 1 repeat the remark, that as soon as yon observe 
the presence of the power, whatever its fonii, you will have no difli 
oulty in opening communion witli it. 

When I return to town, I will try to send you some publication 
that may aid you, for wo have many a one now in our libraries. 

Wishing you every success in your pursuit of this true knowledge, 
which so purifies and ennobles the soul, I subscribe inyaelf. 

Very truly yours, 

J. W. Edmonds.* 

To F. Q, Mittra, Esq. 

• • • • 


Appeared In the Bengal Magoxine. December 1S77. 
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Onmge, North Jeney. 

Sod Jonoaiy, 1869. 

To Peary Chand ICittia, 

Diar Sib, 

Yours of 6th November has just como to hand. I am pleased to 
leain that the spirit of progressive truth has awakened earnest atten- 
tion in your part of the work!. May it progress I 

I am no longer paUisher, hut send yon the address of my Boston 
and London Agents. 1 diall order to send to yonr address a enpy 
of the Banner of Light for one year, if it will please you. 

Very fraternally, 

Tonrs, 

Andrew Jackson Davies. 

• • • • 

" Banner of Light," 

Nob 9, Montgomery Street, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 

May 16tb 1874 

Peaty Chand Mittra. 

My dear Friend, 

It is now nearly nine months since I met you fime to face in 
your native land, and haej the pleasure of conversing with you upon 
the all-important subject of Spiritualism. It gave me great pleasure 
to meet you because I hail heard Judge Edmonds of N. Y. speak 
of you. The Judge a few weeks since passed to the spirit-worid. 
lie had occupied a judicial position for seventeen years. 

Leaving India I went to li^pt and then through Palestine. 
The Pyramids delightc«l me exceedingly and so did Jerusalem, 
Jordon and the Dead Sea in Palestine. Perhap you have seen my 
“ Letters of Travels," still being published in the Banner of laght. 
I was charmed with the characteristics of the Hindoos— finding 
them genial, hospitable, kind-hearted and spirituaL And believe me, 
knowing you on earth, 1 shall meet you in the heantiful summer- 
land of souls where love is law and the ^irit for ever uufolda 
There is a great want in America of a more divine, self-sacrificing 
^irituality among spiritualists themselves. But the principles of 
liberal thou|^t ate firr raising ground in America. 

I am preparing a new book which I will send you when finished. 

When you see^Sbib CIubmIib Debt tell him that the Banner of 
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Light pnbliBhen would liko to htivo him act os an agont for them. 
Do you seo Mohindra Liul FauL IIo is in tho book-atoro of Wyman 
& Co., Hare Street. Tender him my regards and also tho same to 
Mr. Deb. 

I want to ask to what extent the Brahmins abstain from flesh- 
eating ? 

II. Is there an order among them of colibatoa, as there are many 
who entirely abstain from sexual intercourse ? 

III. Are not the modem Hindoos or rather Brahmins much 
degenerated from the ancient Brahmins in the time of the Vedas ? 

I am very busy lecturing and writing for the public press. I 
shall always remember you with tho greatest pleasure. Thanking 
you for personal kindnesses. I hope to hear from you directed to 
the Banner of Light ns my letter is headed. 

Most sincerely and truly thine, 

J. M. Peebles. 


Hamminton, 

Atlantic Co., 

New Jersey, T7.S.A, 

Oct. 25, 1875. 

Peary Chand Mittm. 

Dear friend and brother. 

Often do I revert in memory to the time I met you in Calcuttn 
I have made mention of you in my book “ Travels Around tho World.” 
Since my return to America I have been continually lecturing upon 
Spiritualism, organising s^mt-aeanens, and writing articles upon 
spiritual manifestations for the spiritual journals in America, parti- 
cularly the Banner of Light. When in your great country that 
so delighted mo I was invitcMl by .scvornl whom I met to remain and 
lecture upon spiritualism and also to instruct on the formation of 
circles etc., but I hod no time. Now my mind is turned to- 
wards your countiy again. Ancient spirits who lived in the East 
wish to have me come to their country— to your countiy and labor 
for a few months in behalf of the pure and holy truths of spiritualisnof 
What is tho prospect ? lam told that there arc many Englishmen^ 
in your country who ore spiritualists. 

I have been written to by the Australian spiritualists to f)gam 
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visit and lecture in Australia, and I intend to do so and should 
like to revisit your country at the time. 

Please write me at length. And further bo so kind as to give 
me the names of other spiritualists in Calcutta or other cities. 

Accept my love and fraternal regards. 

Most cordially thine, 

J. M. Peebles. 

• * * 

Manicktolla 
January 10th, 1877. 

My dear sir. 

Allow me to tender you my best and most conlial thanks for 
your very kind present of a copy of your essay the Aryan Psycho- 
logy. I have rcsul it with great interest, and feel much edified 
by it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rajendralala Mitra. 

Babu Peary Chand Mitrsi. 

* » * 

Albert Buildings. 

51, Queen Victoria Street, E. C. 

27th. February, 1877. 

My dear Babc'O, 

I did not until rue«?iil.ly know that you were and aw a apiritua- 
li.sl. Our mutual friend Jennings told me so, and I have nwiitly 
penised your iNimphlet with interest and satisfaction. Any effort 
however small which we will maku to raise nicn from materialism 
is a good work, for the cosideration of spiritual things improves our 
highest nature. I have no idea of the kind of mnnifestations which 
are common with you of spirit doings. You would I dare say sec 
our accounts in the Spiritualist lu^wspajier. If at any time you 
would like to send me any particulars I could have thorn iwintcd 
for the information of our peopir, and if you have time to spare 
^ should like to have your opinion on the meaning of Nirvivnii. Is 
^t trance ? Or does it imply death to human j^assion and lust ? I 
am inclined to think* it is this hist condition, for it is the only one 
which ushers us into a stiiu of iieace. 

1 take this opportunity oi sending you separately a copy of my 
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address to the Gonfeienco and witfi the beat wishes to yonraelf and 
friends at the Board.* 

Tonts veiy tmly, tho' in haste, 
Alei. Colder. 

• • • ’ . 

Orange, New Joney. 

19th Mareh, 1877 

Peary Chand Mitra, Calcutta, India. 

My dear Friend, 

I thank yon for your most inatmetive pamphlet,t which I immo- 
diatoly sent to a retired legal gentleman (A. E. Giles), who resides 
near Boston, Mass. He has prepared a review of it for the next 
Banner of Light, which you will receive by mail The contents of 
the pamphlet are exceedingly now and valuable, and I hope it will 
be widely circulated. Please do not forget to send' anything of 
interest to me, or1)0 Mr. Alfred IL Giles, Hyde Park, Massachusets, 
U. S. A. 1 thank you for all you have done for the progress of 
ideas. 

Please accept a phot(^ph from your friend truly, 

A. tl. Bavis.^ 

• • • 

Fairmount Avenue, 

Hyde Park, Mass., U. S. A. 

30th March, 1877. 

Babu Peary Chand Mittra, Calcutta, 

Honoured and dear Sir, • 

I take tho liberty to address you, because I have read and been 
interested by your pamphlet entitled the Ptycholc^ of tho Aryas. 
The pleasure that I derived from it, prompts me thank you os its 
author. It was loaned to me by Mr. Andrew Jackson Davis, who 
received a copy fimn Calcutta. At his suggestion I wrote an article 
for the Banner of lif^t, a paper published in Boston about eight 
miles from my home, and discussed and to my satisfaction observed 
the similarity of the doctrines hold 1^ tho nobles of India with 

* Mr. Alex. Calder, the President of the British National Association (9 
Spiritnalists, was a partner of Wilson Calder and Coy., the London Agents o 9 
the Great Eastern Hotel Co., Ld. 

t The Phychology ofthe Aryas. 

X Appeared in the ffihilre Pairi«t, jo'h April. 1877. 
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Uios(^ inoiilriated by my loved and honoured friend Andrew Jackflon 
IkiviH. A copy of Banner of Light iMintainlng that article I have 
dopOHLtod in I hfi Post Oflico dimetr^d t«i you. £ recognise India as 
the birtih place of trvn 'ivsligion, whi<di, in my Banner of Light art.LcIe 
I indicate, is a state of consciousness exerting when the soul is 
withdrawn or diuion Ijcu^l- from the purv!^.w of the senses. Like 
most Christians I was bred and brought up as a aiiperatitioniat. 
The writings of Andrew Jackson Davis and the Pihagbat Gita gave to 
me a cine to find the sanctuary of God within and not without me. 
I find that Jesus also had discovered and taught true religion. 

But how gro.ssIy do his profossiMl fullowers misconstrue him and his 
docl.riiies. Mom than s(»vonly years ag(» my father and grand 
father wore captains of American v«‘ssels and sailed to and traded 
in thi; Kust Indies and not iinprobaldy in (Calcutta. 1 never before 
nisvling your pamplild I'xpocicd to have occasion to address any 
•.•lie in (ihat far distant land wlien* in\ taiher visited. Your learned 
and valuable contribution to mligioiis literature has led me to write 
Vliis note ami to exjuviss my thanks to you. With great respect. 
1 am, honored Sir. 

Your friend and servant, 

A. K. Giles.* 

Albert Buildings, 
ol. Queen Victoria Street. 

4th Jiiiit' 1877. 

■ 

My ilear sir, 

T was very glad to receive about the. mi i Idle of the month past, 
your kind letter of tli<* 12th April. The interchange of ideas hii 
things which mak(* for our higher iiatun^ is nTreshing, and you 
may bo sum that wo gain much that is imperishable in the .study 
and peisuit of spiritiialisiu. By this I moan the cultivation of 
spiritual luiiidedntm Them is nothing mom noble than the eman- 
cipation of the soul, from earthly boiulag*\ for when this stat-i' is 
reached you arrive at a tnxnquili tv of sweetness excelling beyond 
cnniparison all other conditions. T quite agree with you that our 
cTiitif duty hero is to cqnqiicr, subjugate all our passions so that th*>y 
may bo swallowcil up in our spiritual life. With mgsird to werk< 

" Appeared in the liinho VaMot, mh Mav 18-7. 
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oil inagnotiBm thoro ift shortlj to bo a new isRue of Professor 
Gregory's work. I have snbfloribed for several copies of it an<1 shall 
Imve uiiirh pleasure in sending you ono as soon as it appears. I do 
not know anything about Mr. llraid’s worbson hypnotism, nor eaii 
I readily i-nqiiii'e as ho wrote at Manchester. 

Yon ask whether onr Association is in hannoiiy with J. Ik— 
1 am ^orry to ssiy that lie is against any ei» oper.ation in spiritnalisin. 
1 fear he sees in every institution othi*r than his own a eaiisi^ ol' 
loss to him. This wo think is the key to his opposition. We 
have, I am glad to say all the leading spiritualists with iis so that 
it do(ss not much matter. I am iiiiioh obliged for your intention lo 
send your life of David llaro. It will perhaps Im noticed in the 
•Spiritualist. You will see in the copy of that journal whieh was 
recently sent you the not<*s you sent mo in your letter under iisply. 

I have eommuiiioated to onr mutual triomls Wilson and William' 
son your kind wislies whieh they heartily I’ecipiwati*. Wilson has 
suffered a good deal lately from an att;n*k of typlioid fever ; but 
ho is impniving now an<1 has gone Uf s|H*nd time at lirightnii 
on the sea-sidc. 

An<l now with all gooil wishes for your sueoess and happimm 

llelieve me— 

My dear Sir. 

Vnur very sincorcly. 

Alex raider. 

* » * 

Now-York, June Tith 1S77. 
The TnwwHMiirAL Socjetv. 

Babii Peaiy Chand Mittra 
i Dear Sir, 

In Novombor 1873 the Theosophical Society w;us organixinl in 
Now-Y rirk to jiromotc the stufl y of the o.sotoric religioii.s philo.sophii\M 
of the Hast. Some of the foiindorK wen? luaterlalisliS and sougiii 
evidence of man’s iinmortiiliiy : s^iine Olirisliiins aiul wished to know 
if their cherished ndigioii was indeed bom in IJindiistoii : .sonii* 
spiritualist, who wont Riirfeil(*<1 with uiediuinlstie phcnonionn, an^ 
looked to llie Indian pagodas for explanation of the dark doings of; 
American circle rooms. Of this hotrr^neou's aaseniblage I wsis 
chosen leader, nrit iK^caiise of superior erinlitioii, lint only 
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Nome faniiliarity with public life and public men seemed Ui make me 
Nuine available os President. 

Tlie results that might have been i^xpected ensued the majority 
tired of dry philosophy inspired with novel phenomena ; the &\v 
found their zeal grow intenser every day and themselves morn and 
more enamoured of India, her peoplr;, her wisdom, and her glorious 
past. Of those- few, I believe I may safely say that none has gone 
farther or dee^ier than myself into this enchanted domain. I have 
been highly favui-ed with instnietioii theoretic»il and practical,— and 
i1 is no exaggeration to say that Modem Spiritualism, which I had 
vainly studied for inoFY* than twenty years, to discover its secret, 
luis in these last twenty months, ber^oine to me almost an open book. 

I disiM)ver that these plionomoiia ar«‘ but copies of othera that have 
lieon witnessed in India from time iiiniiuiiiorial : and that man need 
nut wait for death to de.monstnitc the powers of hi.s immortal spirit. 

Your name-, respected Sir, is well known amotig all intelligent 
s|iirituaUst« in Amm-ica. PersonalU I have hoanl much of you 
and your stu<lit!a from Mrs. Eiiiiiki TI. llritteii (a luoniber of the 
rlnimcil of our Society; and Mr. J. M. Peebles. I have also reail 
what has been eoiitidlmti^d by your |i«ei t<» the London Sirn'llmtlisL 
Yniir views the Spiritmd states, which Mr. fJ.ilder h;is inserted 

ill the iiiimbi^r for Mav 2ot h, so iMiiucide with those of our revered 

■ 

colli-ngue and tcsifrlier, Mine. II. P. Illavatsky, that the ('eulicil have 
instrii(;ted me tu res|i<M*nu)Iy reipn*st the privilege • if enrolling your 
iiiiijie among oiir (.^wl\.•^il^nndilIg FelKesji. TIjese views of yours .in? 

• xaetjy what we are fning to ^pl'e,j|d throiighuiit this C!]irteiian 

• ouiilry . when* every preceiib of Thri-jt i-* roustaiitly violated, and 
lupucrisy .ind and sensualism .stsdk through every ehureh under 
•:over of the priestly ix>hi' and the episi-opid miti-e;. 

Wc want tdcomliiit and holpo\t rilH'ow this pm niciuir- doctrine, ut 
Ihi: Atoiieiiieut, and leiit:h peopli? that- eU-nial justiet; exacts the i)er- 
>onal expiation ofevi^ry otfciiee, e\eii the most trivial, as it rewards 
t ho hnist as well as the grCiitest iK.'tioii of virtue and b<:iievulen(?e. 
I go so far as to say that the a.ssiiranee of Divine jianluii througli 
Die vienrious snlToriiig of the poor th*.siis, bcgi'ts nearly every cTiiiie 
cmlixation/’ luie is dmgging all Ohri.stendoni into the aby.ss of 
oiDrid mill. 

Among our Coiii'hpouding t'ellows lire the Sev. Haiiitun Closes, 
t '. Cu MiKrsey and Mi^s K. KiBliiighuiy, of London ; Prince M’iltgcrs- 
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loiiii Hon. Alex. Aksallof, and Mine. FadcritF of RuHMiu ; Baroii and 
BaroncHS Von Vay, of Hunjjaiy ; and other nobles and ncholars in 
varionn parts of thi? world. The Society is a secret one— its Aetiv»! 
follows arc unknown to the world and mainly to eauh other 
I only know all and each. It publishes no works as a body, but 
individual fellows arc known as anthors, and HeTeral ua* ikiw about 
to publish volumes uixui oriental subjects. Among these Mim;. 
Blavatsky's “ Isis Unveiled ** (2 vols., large 8vo., up about 1400— to 
ap]x>ar in liondon and Nt*w York in Septemb*^r) ; Mr. Geo. Henry 
Felt’s “ The Kobballatli of the Egyptians ” (huge folio in 10 pirts. 
with several hniidi'cd plain and colored engrsivings): ProfbHsur 
Haintou Moses* “ Essays and Keviews ” ; and Professor Alexander 
Wilder’s “ Serpent Worship” are the chief Many of our Fellows arc 
eonneeted, in one capacity or another, with the ((uarti^rly, monthly, 
weekly and dailj^ press. As oerasion offi^rs, each in his own sphere 
and after his own fashion, helps dissioiiinaU* liberal idc^as about tiu.'. 
East, her people, and her religious philosophies. If you will join us 
wo impose only th«.'sc ctniditioiis : What facls we give you a-i 
arcana, you are to k«»e|) to .\«»nrs«fir; all otlM m you may eommiiiii 
cate as you will In roturri. we ask ymi, whenever it may b*- eon- 
vcnicnt, to write to us such things as you know will interest a bod\ 
of men and women who f».'el towunls your rouiitry and countrvni*'ii 
almost ;i tie- nf fuiisaiigniiiiLt. What you. wish kept geiTet. sliall |v 
so kept ; the rest \w -Ai.-jli h) employ wlnTe. and when il may su n. 
lik(?Iy to advantage a dear U* your heart as to unr^'. 

You will have intuit i\elv felt: of eom-se, that tin- oia* ii 
addresses you, ajid thi^si' tew otle'is whom be includes in Mi'* poi 
somil pixuioiin “ we, ”, uni nut ^Jliristians, in tin- joine.(r.‘,t s,;ris» ul 
the term. We arc— I will not .say nrahiiiaiiists, 1 will in. I sax 
Buddhists, but adhci'ents of that Secre.t Doctrine, or WorM Kcligiun 
that anteiluted both these great sects that now bear those familiar 
titles. Wc thoroughly believe that Nirvana d^SiS not mean .iniii 
hilatioii, all the Max Miillers and Enlargeii Piindi(-s to the contniry 
ijotwitbstandiiig. Wc belii^vc in the Unknowable Jleitv, froni 
which emiiiatcd the Oreatix** First Cause ; in the? eyelic progrsri 
sion of man’s spirit, down into matter and back again ii|i inl^ 
Nirvamu We feel the wmiigs infliciod by Christianity and i<^: 
Missioiiariits upon " heathen” jieoplos, and wuiiJd aronsi* hcrcj, xvillile 
the enemy camp, a diversion in your favour. In fact, we have Ixx-ii 
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doing this for many mouths already. Latterly wo have been having 
a controversy in New York daily papers about Jacolliot. The Sun 
brands him as “ a FrenoJi fraud,** and Professor Whitney of Yole 
College writes me that he rcgards him as “a humbug of the 
first water.’* 

Will you. Sir, kindly tell mo how this prolific French writer is 
(*Htc3emed by native scholars, and particularly by the Brahmans ' 
Arc- his translations accurate, and liis genoial refl«3Ctions up«)n 
Indian afiaira ac^ceptod as just f T will not ask you if ho has toM 
the truth as to certain lascivious t^anUric rites he pn-teuds to liavc 
seen in pagodas. Those I ffcl sure arc unblushing lalschoods — 
attributable to the French lust after sonBatioiialism and sensual 
indulgences. But do his works, ;is a whole, tell the truth about 
}our country ; and has accumtely and impartially translated your 
sacred texts ? 

Our Six;ie1y has lujt confined itsidf to words. Last year we 
buried a Fellow, the Baron l)o. Palm, with oriental ceremonies 
including th«* employment of fire upon an altsir, tin.* phollie cross 
rind serpent, hyiiitiH. a litany &t*. : and in DcccmhiT Is'^t, we took the. 
boily from tlu^ receiving vault of* fh«* ^.•ometer\^ and cremated it in 
piiblii'.. Both I'vents ens'iteil gifal- Udk, and, as ymi max imagine, 
the religious })n‘ss iiidiilgtMl in iiiutdi indignant protest, fine Ktad 
iiig urgnii, fin* /Vcs/i///er/iM» Hnniv r, iK'rated nic soundly fur afiinii- 
iiig in my oratinii at the <'nriiiatiuti that tin; institutes of Manu were 
in existence ** mure than a tlniti8;mfl xears bofure Moses.” 

Von live so far away from here, and it reqiiinrs sn much time to 
exchangi* hitters, that I xvill v«mtinv to transmit ymir Dijiloma with- 
out xvailing to ln?ar from you ; at tli*' siuiie time expressing tin* h<q)e 
that if may ploasi* yon to retain it. 

Axvaiting your ro ply, on 1 m ' half of my culli.*ague.s and myself. 


I have the honor to n*maiii, 

IV-ar Sir, Your obc«Iient M-rvanl, 

H. S. Olcoft. Prrbhh'nt* 


» 


* 


« 


* 
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' Hyde Fiirk, Mash V. 8. A. 

June 18th, 1877. 

Tu 

Mr. Peaiy Ohaud Mittra. 

My Dear Sir, 

Yoiir favour of Jlth. of May, reached mo a few days ago. It gave 

me great pleasure to find as it were sympathy and like roligioas 
sentiments to my own, in the farthest India. I was interested to 
leani from your note what a useftil and persistimt worker you have 
been in educational and progressive moveiiients, yet you are a 
young man, or so I faiuiy you to be from a photograph of yourself 
nscently received by my friend, Mr. Andre^w tTacksoii .Davis. It so 
hapjiened that Mr. Davis was kindly giving to me the favor of his 
compiuy for a few days when your note to him arrived, and so 
it was that I happcne<l to have the opportunit}’ of seeing your 
photograph. Your, note to me alludes to the Banner of Light. 
Neither Mr. Davis nor mysidf edit or publish that journal. Wo 
liave no connertioii with it r\oept oecassioiially writing or contri- 
buting an article to its coliiiiins. I reiul that portion of your note 
which n.^(juest8 a copy to he sent regularly to you, to Messrs. Colby 
uDfl Kich, its publishen4, and they said it slioiild be sent to you. The 
postage to Calcutia is about two dollars for the year which will 
make it cost you (I'egiiL'ir subscription) and 2 (p(»sUige; ilollars. 
which amount Mr. Ukdi savs mav remitf-eil liv a draft on 
Jjundon. At the present time the Banner of Light is pc^culiarly vain- 
blc and interesting to me iiiun the publication in its eohiniiis of <i 
new work by Mr. Davis, entitled. Views of our lieavonly Ilom*'. 
Mr. l)o\is lives in Orang-, Xew Jei-Wiy, — ahiuit tw-o huiidi'ed mile- 
distant from Illy home, and hi.s present visit to ino has been tln; 
«jnly one 1 have hofl from hi in fer nearly s($ven veal's. The govnl hark 
w liieh attended his sending his photograph to you in securing one 
of yours in return o.iuboldens me to make a like ventim.'-. The 
enclosed photograjih of myself was taken about four years ago, and 
by a spirit photographer. As a spirit photograph, it is not a success, 
but it gives an outlini; of what my looks went at that tiinr*. If yon 
have a photograph of yourself tu sjwn^ I know' of no one who would i 
value it more than your friend and brother, 


Alfrcd K. Gile.s 
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Orange, N. .1. 

11th. August, 1877. 

Dear Friend Mittra, 

1 have year very kind letter, with your photograph, r<»r which 
we all return to you our most Riiicore thanks. Also we all thank 
you for your very just and eloquent biography of Oavid Hare; and 
liO-day wc have your “ Devolopmont of the female mind in India ” 
—which shows that in the Vodic period woman was ns truly exalted 
:tfft she ever has been under the intluenco of Christianity. 

It will ailvance the world to boeoiue ancpiainted with what has 
Wn taught by different races and in diffei'cnt ages hrfore the 
Christian ora. I take the liberty to send you a little work of mine 
coneerning women etc. etc. It will go to yon with this mail. 

Ple«aae let me hear from you again, anil alwi pleasi^ send mi- 
liny thing you would like your friend bo read. 

With very fraternal regard for ynu and your family, 

I remain, 

Yours truly, 

.\ndrcw Jackson Davis .♦ 

« « * ♦ 

Albert Buildings, 

Til. Queen Victoria Stri?et, E. 0. 
t7th August, 1877. 

My Dear Sir, 

The last mail brought mo your wolcomo letter of the 17th July 
.'uH^omiMiiiiod by a very interesting paper on the Psychology of the 
I'liddhists. I*shnll see the editor of the Spiritualist ns to its publica- 
tion in an early number of that paper. He is just now' absent 
attending the meetings of the British Association of ScieiuH^ which 
an> being held at Plymouth this year. I shall also request the 
• ditor to send you a copy of his })aper during the. year as you suggest. 
Ymi might remember the great noise there was last year, when the 
Hubjeet of Rpiritiialism ww diaeussi'd at the meetings of the British 
Assiioiiitioii at Olangow. I am waiting auxinusly to st^e whether any 
iifie will venture to toiu;h iipoi. the matter this year at the present 
i>v4licriiig. If you look at the Times of the lilth instant, you will see 
t'ho address of Professor Allen Thompson, the President elect for 
the year; and you will it see Imw much pains is taken by our 
^ Appeared in the Anitifa Banr Patitka The 27t1i Sepir in' cr, 1877. 
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men of soiVnce olucidato fihinga mn^ferlvi-. Tho enLlre adrlross is 
ojcupitiil in tho flp« •’illations as to the jjorm lihoory I Tn hasto. 
With boat wislios. 

Yours sincorely, 

Alox. (/.nhler. 

Riibii Peary Chnml Mittra. 

* ♦ * • 

M.odraR, 

.‘10th Au.((u.st, 1877. 

1\ C. Mifctr.a, Ksi]|. 

]Hy Dear Sir, 

Yon floo by tho dato of this that I am again in liniia, and it was 
my purpose to havo risito/i rialoiitta, giving soino gratuitoas 
loctnrcs upon psyohologv and tho philosophy of spiiit-ialisin, 
hut. it sooms to bo an inapproprinto time for lootiiring in ludia. 
There is iu>l. only a terriblij lamino. in Iho land, but tho woathiu* 
is intensely hot at this sea'<oii. And a ship having launched Imre, 
bound for Natal, I have eoncindod to go .alM).an1 of her as a passen- 
ger. From Natal I shall go by steamer to Cap** Town and then 
to London, when* I should h«* plonst^d to roeoive a letter from you in 
eare of 

James Rums, 

1 5, Southampton Bow, 
Ilolborn, Lonrlon. 

Most Truly thine, 

.r, M. Peebles. 

— Yesterday 1 dined at the Mailras Club. To-morrow I 
breakfast in the Government IToiiso with the Vieoroy, tho Governor 
of Madras ami others. Tbi* famine is foarfiil to (•ontcmplate, 

Allmii. Piiiildings. 

.51, Queen Yietoria Street, B. 0. 

I Ith September, 1877. 

My dear Sir, 

I sent you a note, dated 7tli August, and have since revised th|| 
two manuscripts you forwanled and they have appeared in the tw^ 
last numbers of the Spiritualist. I hope you are pleawHl with them ; 
and that I havi- made no mror as to Indian names and meaning. 1 
think the said articles tyn/ f/ftofl, «nd this is the opinion of friemt 
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who amlerstand them. The extmetH from the Upanitihads euii- 
cOTiiing Qud in the Soul are very true and very good. This appears 
ill the Spiritualiet of 7th September. On the next page of that num- 
ber you may see a discourse I delivered rooent|[}' at Brighton. I think 
you will like it. Our object should be; to show that all mankind arc 
the ofispring of a common Father whose will in regard to us must Ik: 
loarnt and exercised. We shall find this will in natural laws -not in 
creeds but far from them — laws which give physical and moral and 
spiritmil health. These laws would fonn a Universal Religion, ac- 
ceptable to all laces of men. 

Mr. Gumming left London yestenlay fur Calcutta. 

A aimiil fmgnetvnn^I Hcn<l you a copy of Dr. Gregory’s Bixik 
in an early case to the Great Eastern Ifotol. 

With kindness reganls, 

Vour very truly, 

Alex. Calder. 

Mr. Williamson wu." hen the uiher day and .s^nds you kind 
nijards. 

A. C. 

Ihihu Trary riiaiid Miltra, Cai(*ult:i. 

« .» « « 

Man irk tola 
Srpt, 2'inl. 1^77. 

Ml df.-ir liahii IVar\ f-harid, 

I liiivf nx'ifl with groat iiilvirat >oiir note of the Psychology (»f 
tin; liLitMhist.s* It is full of iiitbrinatiori and 1 led deeply thankful 
to YOU for sending inn a copy. 

I. take this (»]i])oi'timity to .<eiid vuii a iiuf4‘ uii BiiddhiMii. hut it 

of a purely iiiaU^rial cast. 

Yours sincerely, 
Kajniidralala Mitra, 

I\S . — 1 start for BudhluiGaMi iM-morrow ewniug. 
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77/ft’ r/IRKK FISHES. 

'Phi* first L«>nl Lawrono** iisoil ti> repeat the fullewin^v pamhlu, 
which he had heard fmm n Paiijahi Sanlar durint; the tliroos of tin' 
Indian Mutiny ; — 

Onee upon a limr^ three fi<«ho.s dwidt in a hoautifully dear tank, 
shuih'd by iiiM-s A running stream entered it on one aide, and 
left it on the other through a narrow opening crossed by a masonry 
ilaiii. Its iidiubitants diiVcred widely in temperament. The first, 
yelept Diirandashan, ‘The Kar-K«'ek«?iv* was oxti-omely thoughtful 
and alert. Nothing eseapod hi.s kmi : he triml to fon'east the 
probable cons«n|uonees of all that look ploc^* around him ; a-as not 
Haiiaticd until its meaning became self-evident; and then took 
precautions against the dangers wiiicli it might involve. The 
second . fish, Untapunta Prittinnir. “Thi' Happy-go-lin*kv One" 
by name, was a bohl. cartdeHs follow, who never bothered his hi'ud 
.‘iboiiti fiitiin^ oontingeneies. They might bo met, he thoiiglit. as 
thi^y occurred : and if the wiirst came to the a*orst. ho could always 
‘'muddle through somehow.'’ Th«* thin! fish was Oirag Siithi. 
styled by his eomradt‘ 3 , “'Phe Oaf.” who hail not two ideas in his 
thick skull. 

Despite their diverse eharacit rs. the trio livo«l together in 
l^rlcet amity imd quiet, until oii«* fine morning Diiraudeshaii t»spie»l 
^ tiny Htroain of mud trickling into the tank from above. It 
increased slowly, and anon brought one or two pebbles <lo\vii. lb- 
immediately suinmonofl a **0011011 of warp and eommiinicateil his 
suspicions to the others. The iiJlux of turbid water Iietokened 
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jifip paninga^ pngiunt with disaster, in the stream above : would it 
notbewisoto seek safety in flight? But Untapuntn Prittimar 
laughed his forbodings to scorn. “Why," ho asked, "should they bo 
frightened by a little mud ? It could do no harm whatever ; and 
for his part he was not going to let anyone suppose that he was a 
oowaid In rain did Durandoshan argue with so confinncd an 
opportunist ; .and as for Dirag Sdthi, ho swam stolidly to and fro, 
intent only on securing his broakfast. So Durandeahan, flnding 
that his advice fell on deaf ears, bade them farewell, and leapt over 
the dam into the unpolliitod waters. Scarcely hod ho done so ere 
a shadow fell across the tank. It was cast by a fisherman, who 
came wading down-stream and flnng his net into the tank. Din'ig 
, Sdthi, too slow and stupid to escape, was at mm* entangled in il,M 
meshes, and dmgge<l ashore to serve tor his eaptiir’s R>i]iiM>r. 
Another vast very nearly secured Untapunta l'rittim.ir ; but he 
quickly rose to the situation. By dint of raising a mighty cloud (>!' 
mud, dodging tbe net with marvellous dexterity, and biirrou ing 
beneath stones, he escaped the fato of his Ismrish comrade. Aib>r 
exertions such a.s no fish had ever previously made, ho sprang »ver 
the dam and, all tom and bleeding, n>joinod his provident friend. 
It is devoutly to be hoptnl that Untapunta Prittimur learnt wis- 
dom from his awful experiences : for otherwise a time must come 
when the “muddling through” procress will be of no avail. 

The Sardar’a moral was sufficiently obvious: “Yoti. .SahoUs," 
ho said, "may lie likened to Untapunta I’rittiinar: yi.u scorn t-. 
take nceessaiy ineoantions against impending <»iamity, and so, if 
you do manage to get out of many a fearful scrap*:, it is at. th< 
oxpenso of suffering which might have been avonled hy a fitth- 
common sense." land Lavrrence, too, uh*k 1 to )|uoto the lloni- 
tian Tniitoio nomine rfc ft Fithufet navivttti\ ami cloelar<)d that 
every soldier and civilian in Imlia should Wrii this Panjabi 
parable by heart. 


F. H. .SKRINK. 
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THE TWO JtliXas. 

^Aii English tniiiHlation of Aai Bunkini Ohaudra ChalttTjiif; 

Bahadur’s Juglaiiguri:u) 

Ohaptkr I. 

(I) 

Olio siiiiiiuor iiioriiing, long boforo this uHtablishmisiit of British 
mil* in Tmlia, two young persons were standing under the leaty 
niiiopy of a bower in a ganlon, and the vast blue sea rolled on 
bcfiri* th«'m, the waves wens lashing gently the base of the ancient 
fown of Tomliik, in the District of Midnapur. 

In a retired place on this sea-coast stood a beautiful mansion 
.-nil) close by was the abovo-inentioncd ganleii, very ta.stefully laid out 
which b' longod to a inen^hant of the name, of Dhansidiis. It was the 
nien liaiifs daughti'r, Hiraninoyce, who was tallving to her lover 
in (he. Im.iwi.t. 

SIk- p:isse(l tlie ago at wliii'h girls are generally iiiarricd. 'riie 
young man hwl Is'cn the hero of her dreams. For five years 
from when she was a girl of eleven she had gone with ofTeriiigs 
of friiiis and Howt-rs to irjjplon> in H'orahip the goddess, Sagareswari, lo 
give him to her for her husband, but hitherto her wish had remained 
unfulfilled. She was now sixteen and had grown into a beautiful 
girl, and the young man, a gallant youth of twenty, was very haml- 
soiiie too. Fnini time to time they luJil conversation with oai^li other, 
to which no one ever st'eincd to have any ohjection. 'fhe rua.son 
of this was that as children they had often played together, the 
young man's father, Sachisuta. ami the father of the girl lH.‘ing 
neighbours who had always lived on friendly terms with each 
•dher. 

On the young jK'rsons ivrchiiig their age of discretion the parenl> 
both agreoil and oven promis^Hl that they should have them 
jiiarrieil. ’rhis of coursi? maile thi* young lovers feel very liajipy 
at hcfart. Rut one day they were cruelly disappointed. The fiither 
of the girl unexpectedly dcx:iared, for some reason not given, his 
uiiwil|ingiieK.s to bestow in inarrieg'* daughter on his neighh'iui*:? 
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soil. Iliraumuyuo, therefore, was no longer allowed to see her 
lover, Purandiu, till one day the latter sent to ask hor oariiostly 
to come and meet him the tbilowing morning in the ganlon, as he 
wished to say something to hor. 

How could Himnmoyee refuse to comply with his request ! 
Early in the morning she lidl hm* home and went to ■mOet him 
in the. garden. 

Sho soon got there. “ Why dn you wish to s.se m.i ?” she said, 
joining him quickly. You s te I am no longer a little girl, and 
people may not like our bin ng alone in such a place. I mean no 
offence, but I will not come if you send for me again." 

Pumndor unconsciously plucked a flower which was growing 
within the reach of his ami. “ 1 will not smid for you again,” he said 
as he pulled off its petals one aflkir the other. “ T am about to set 
out on a long journey, Hinm. and I have come t o UdI you so ’’ 

“ Whither arc yon going slu? inijiiiriMl, looking up to his fac with 
Hoino surprisc\ 

•• Ceylon.” 

Ceylon ! why do y«iu want to go there 

We are inorchaiits," s«dd lie. I must go to trade. y*)u know. ’’ 
A tear started to his eye as lie .said this. 

Hiranmoyee seemed noi to notice his emotion. Hit ga/i‘ was 
fixed on the sea before her as tin; sunbeams danced beautifully up>iT' 
it. It was the delightful time of morning. A cool gi.uitic liro«>/.>- 
w'as blowing, and in the* gaoleii many a flower was in bloom ditfusim: 
a sweet fragrance. Flocks id' binls wens on the wing, and a ti".\ 
vessels were sailing. Her eyes watched all this, and watchial thi- 
foamy waves. “ But your father always goi>.s abroad to trade. ' 
she said again, fixing her eyes at last on a fiowiT that was lying a< 
her feet on the grouinl. 

" My father is growling old, and I am now supposiMl to be quite 
able to earn money for my.sclf. I have hml his jN3rmiHsion to gii. 
you know.” 

Hiranmoyce leaned her head against a strip of timber at her 
side. Her brow became contracted a little, and there was a slig^ 
spasmodic working of the month and nostrils till at last she biiryf 
into tears. 

Purandar turned about. He also looked toward the sea ami 
about him and up to the sky, but this did not help him to conceal 
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liiH omotiun. and there ho stood wccpiiigi the*, tears chasing one 
another in (|uick succoBsion across his face. 

" 0 Hiran/’ ho ssiitl ag^iin :is soon as he was soiriewhat collected, 

I cannot toll you how iniserabli; I felt when I know that your 
father had withdrawn his oiigagcinieit. to give you in marriage to mH, 

It was altogijther n cruel blow, niid 1 resolved then that I would 
go off to some distant country and try ti> forget you. That is why 
I hogged iiiy tiithtu' to permit my going to Ceylon. I have no 
wish to return. If ever. how»!Ver, ! am able to forget you, I will. 

I do not know how to make a long speech, lliran, neither do I think 
y 4 )u would be able to uinhu'staiid in-.* if 1 iiovin* lacked the art to 
make one. A.11 that I can U:\l you is that to me the world ^ 
nothing without yon.'* 

Pnrandar’s I oars fell again, and hi* st(rp{)od out to wipe them, and 
to picovor hinisolf as well us In* could. For a while* he paci.'d the 
ground in front of tin* bower, and when he had partially got ov(.*r 
his fooling he earelossly walketl up to a plant, broke off a leaf nnd 
returned t*» her. “ I know you love me,’* he began ngaiUi “ but 
you will be another's sooner or laU*r. Try to forget me, Hiran, and 
T do sincerely wish that we might never meet in this world stgain, 

I bid you tari'well, and inay (lOtl support you." 

When ho hail spoki'U his Kst words he tore himself away, and 
lie never for a TinMiieiii. stopp vl t i look hack. And lliran. pnor 
girl — sill* sat down !«» w«-.'|* ■ :ui«l s'e- wept bitterly until it .socniod 
that her heart would hn*aii. ''ud leiily. h*Mvev«T. sin* drieil her 
tears. For u iiiomeiit, springing to her feet, she IooU'.mI .alHiut her, 
and. ill her de.spi ration, Ihoiighi she w»onld drowoi herself in the ava 
or strangle her.sdfby tying a ••:'-*ep'r round her neck. Jbit the 
next monie.iit .she n'^pudiateil ihi* iil*a. Something in her toU 
her that if she killed In-rself t M>d would judge her and punish her 
as she deserved. Uiit how slio wislu'd he had nev<*r thought, of 
going abroad. And what wun it to her whether he went ahroiul or 
not since* she was not destined to be his wifi* This, howevi»r, far 
from consoling liei'i only im rea.seil her pain, and shr* sat down and 
fobbed and wept again. 

Chm'TKR II. 

Why nhamulos had Suddenly refnieted his wortl to gi'c his 
daughter in nmrringe to Puraiiilar no (uie know. The reason In had 
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never tolil to any one, not even to his wife. He wanted W make a 
secret of it, and he kept it studiously from the knowledge of evory- 
oue. For all wh«» wished to be inciuisitive he had one answer, 
namely, he had a vciy grave reason. Offers, however, came from 
many places, but ho was quite indifferent about them. His wife 
often took him to task for his apparently strange nonchalance about 
their daughter s marriage, but he would invariably say to her that 
he must first consult their priest about it. 

For two years things went on in this way. .and Purandar never 
returned from Ceylon. By the death of his father, which had 
occurred in the second year of his departure from home, he had 
inherited his large estate, lliraiimoyce was fast growing under the 
paternal roof, and she was now eighteen. Her father was still as 
indifferent about her marriage as ever, and her mother could hardly 
look upon hi'^r without feeling a sort of vague anxif>tv about thr, 
future of her daughter. 

Since Purandar went from homo the one thought, which Hiran' 
inoyce had fondly wirried in Iut mind, hail Imjcii the thought of him. 
Towards him, like the neeillc of tho compiiss, her heart hail always 
pointed. Whenever there was any talk about her marriage she 
thought of her Purandar. His fonn !iow .straight, how biiaiitifid 
and imposing. His t:ipering fingers delicately shapeil and miorned 
with Nuluablr diamond rings, and his blue silk si-arf. as it usc*d t*. 
he worn by him -all she would recall to her mind. She wa.s not at 
all .sorry that her father diil nut think of iiiiirryiiig her. On Hi*' 
coutraiy she wa.s glwl of it, for if he had thought (»f filling a nmtcli 
tor her she would b<j coin])r;Iled to marry om» whom she possibb 
could not love. Yi.'t at times she woiulemd in her mind why her 
tathcr could be indiffenuit about her marriage sincif no p.ai'ent would 
allow his daughter to remain unmarried for long aftiT she hwl 
attained a marriageable age. Cue day. however, sh«; found a 
elue to it. 

Dhanarlas had gom.* to Chinn to traile, from wherc<! he had 
brought a curious and beautiful casket. Hi.s wife used to keep hi?r 
jewels in it. One day, having had a pnisont of a set of new jowcjjf 
from her husband, she gave the old ones to h«'r daughtitr to keej 
for her own use. Now it happened that Himinnoyec ono day tbiiful 
among the jewels in the ca.sket a semp of |Miper with simie writing 
on it, which alarmed liei a little. 
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»She know how to leaiL In the lirst lines she fouml her name, 
and grew very cnriouR to know what the contents woro. The writing 
WAS legible, but she could m-ike neithi^r head nor tail of it, for in 
fiict, it was only the half part of a letU^r cat lengthwise, and it was 
very difficult to find out, from the words that wore left, what the 
letter meant to say. Yet it seemed plain enough that it meant to 
Bay somothing about her. There was a word or two, which seemed 
to predict some evil, and Hiranmoyec could not help bong s » ne- 
what alarmtMi She replsiocMl the sfrap of ]»aper in the casket, an 1 
of this she never told to any one. 

CifAi>TEn III. 

Another year wa.s in and out, ami there won^ no tidings of 
Piii’andar. Yot the moroory i»f him, in lliraiimoyee's mind, was 
still as fresh as Instoml of diminishing, her lovi* towards him 

only Koeincd to increase in aniour. S^hc hopod she* was still loved 
iiiiil remembered by him, or ho W'ould certainly return. 

After Piirnndar's deinirturc from home three years had passed, 
and Dhcanadns said to his wife onr day that they must soon start 
for Benares. 

“ Benares!'* exclaimed his wife, for she had never had the least 
intimation about it. 

“ Yes,” snwl nhnnadoH. 

And why should wc go up to Benares 

•* I have got a letter from our priest, and we are to have our 
daughter married up there.” 

" Why up at Benares and not herc^ at our own house ?" 

” 'rhe fact is,” said Dhanadas, that he has found an eligible 
match for our ilaughter there. We must start s<xin, for he wishes 
us to have her married up at Benares.*’ 

The mother, who had for somotimi' been extn'mely anxious 
about the marriage of her daughter, made no objection, and the 
next day Dhanailas started for the ]>lace with his wife and daughter. 

After their arrival then.*, Anandaswaini (for that was the name of 
their priest) went to soo thorn at their lodgings. Ho talked with them, 
*®d, after fixing a clay for the. marriage, left, bidiling them be ready. 
* The preparations wore mad«\ and just such as were absolutely 
necGssaiy. No one know then* wa'^ a match in tht‘ family, for then* 
were no outwarvl signs of H- 
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On the wedding night, gueslia were absent, ah iu» iiivitationH 
were sent out Quietuoas pi-cvailed aa on other days. No one in 
the family, exoop Dhaiiadas, knew who the kridogrooiii was aiid 
from whoiioe ho was hailing. The niistmNs of the house took 
it for granted that the bridegroom mnsi, in all roapocts, bo worthy of 
her daughter. iWt why ho had not tdd her who the young mail 
was, not disclosed to her or why the in.-urriago should take place in 
such an unusual way, she eould not guess. She believed, however, 
that their priest know b(.*st and did nut trouble horsidf about it. 

In a room a Brahmin of the priestly order waited to got the 
young poraons tu go through the prescriI; Hl ot^roinonii's of Tuarriage. 
In the outiu' part of tho house Dhanadas was expecting every 
moment tho arrival of tho brtdegruoiii while Hiraiirnoyeo, in one 
of the inner apartmoivts, waited in her bridal ganne^nts to be lf?d 
tii> whore she was to lie crivoii away in losiriago. “ What is 
this mystery '** .she th4jnglit (u herself. “ Hut I am sure I eaniiot 
love the man they are going tii mam me (o, ami he cannot ho iny 
husband in tho true sens** <if the word.*’ 

While she was thus thinking, in came her father for lu^r. Ho 
first blindfolded her. “ Whnt *s this fer, [uipa she said. "This i> 
acconling to tho dictate (if our good priest, ehild/* said her father. 
" and you mu.st submit to it.'* Hiraiimoxct.* said nn moro and f|uietly 
allowed herself to be Io<l by la^r faihor. 

On entering tiio moui lliraniiioyiM! would see. if she could, 
that the eyes of the man she was about to lie married to were also 
bandaged like hers. The usual ceremoiiios were gone, tlirough bv 
the young people. In the room whore the marriage took place 
there was no one except Dhanadas, Aiiandaswami and the priest, 
who united the youtig ])(M*srins' hands in marriage. 

The marriage over, Aiiandaswami thus addressed tho bride 
and tho bridegroom " 5Iy children, yciu have? become husband and 
wife. For sonic consideration, which .should nul. be disclosed, you 
were married blindfolded ; and the bandage luus not boon taken off 
your eyes, for you must elepart. with no more knowledge of each other 
than you had at the time of your marriage. It is time you parte^ 
and whether, uD<ler the .siin, you will inoijt again Qod alone know^ 
If ever you do, you cannot know each other ns husband and wife. 
This I ' anticipted, and in order to put you in possession of the 
means by which you will be able to know your relatioA with each 
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other I thought out a plan. In my hand I hold two rings which I 
am about to give to you. They ant as like as can be ; and the 
atones with which they are set which arc one in form and quality, 
ari> very rare too. On the reverse of each of the rings there 
is a representation of a peacock. It is of my own engraving, amt 
irt such as cannot bo imitated. Should, by the grace of Q<m1, 
you over meet again, by your rings you will know each other, 
the husband his wife, and the wifo her husband. Take can: you 
do not lose them, or give them to any one, or sell them though 
you may fitll into extreme want. T command you also that yon 
should not wear them until the fifth year from this date is over. 
Jfyou neglect to obey my command, evil will b(»fiill you," 

With these words Anandaswnmi gave the rings to them, the 
line to the bridegroom, an<l the otlier to the bride. He then ba<le 
them farewell niifl lofl. 

When the bandage was taken off Hiraninoyee's eyes the bride- 
groom was gone, and except her fiither and tlic priest who marrksl 
them there was no one in tlie room. 


n. HOY. 
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NOTKH OF A TRIP TO THK OITRPA HILL. 

AfUVr loAving tin* Niinia Qhat StatiDii iit half-past twislvi^, \vi* 
roachcd the Qurpa Railway Station at a. and there found Pro< 
fessor Sanuiddar .awaiting our arrivsil. No coolies could Im) had 
there and so wc slung our small belongings on to our .should«*rs 
followed our Professor who was leading us to n small hungali;w, 
which he had .arranged for our accommodation. Happily for us, 
the bungalow was near by. It hail plenty of rooms, which wiit* 
well-swept. Hastily we prepared our beds and, in a «]nartcr of an 
hour, the whole house was hushed in sileiure. 

Professors Jackson and Moore hail also :irrivod by the same 
train and occupied a couple of tents which bad boon i)it.c.hod for them 
in A clearing in a field. 

All of u.s wore up by five o’cKii^k. Then we performed our 
moming abluiions and, by a quarter to six, wiTc ready for slMurtirig. 
We actually started at seven and wended our way to tln^ place, 
where our Professors’ tents had been pitched. They were almost 
ready and, in another ten minutes, we hail actually started. 

There is a narrow path which loads to the hill. The path runs 
lictwceii fields ; and every now and then we met with wild plum 
trees, which, with their onlsi)reading thorny boughs, wore ndaivllT.g 
our progress with the result that many of us had o'ur shirts torn 
by them. Before wo arrived at the foot of the hill, wo had to enws 
a ditch. It was dry at that time ; and wc were told th.at it remained 
so all the year round except during the niiny seiison wh(3ii it bocanii- 
full of water. 

The narrow path extends for al)out half-.a-mile and ti‘rmjiiaU> 
at the foot of the hill. There at the foot of the hill we found a 
woodman’s track and Mr. Jackson told us that that was the patli, 
which ran to the top. This path has been worn out by the cmi- 
stant tramp of the woodmen’s feet and by that of tho feet, of ffto 
votaries, who go to worship at the shrines on tho hill. The patl# is 
narrow and runs through a jungle of thorny trees and shndw. 
After climbing a few feet, we came across .*in inclined stone, which 
was very polisheiL Though many lif us had ropc-s-iled shoos on. 
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still wc slipped much. Our Principal slipped his feet here and fell 
upon the ground with the result that his knees were bruised. Wf*. 
had to take a lot of trouble in ascending this rock. The total 
absence of grass roundabout hero made our ascent all the more 
difticult. 

After ascending this stone slab, we again puraued our way. The 
way was very irregular and we hod to leap from rock to rock. The 
dry leaves which had fallen on our i)ath were very treacherous. 
Sometimes while trusting our full weight on to them, we fell knee- 
deep into holes. Here we found what we may call a natural stone 
tabic. On it wc placed our shoos and our warm clothing for we 
were feeling hot by this time. 

On our way further onwards, wc came across t vo A1 ir shrines 
flcdicatcd to their godlings JJvdrapdla and Ditldrb ra. They con- 
sist of six small mounds of earth plastered over with cow-dung. 

In this connection, I may state that these objects of Ahir wor- 
ship, vh,, the six small mounds of earth, plastered over with 
row-dung, very clearly indicate that their cult is of non-Aryan or* 
aboriginal origin. In the provin(!os situated to the east of the 
Tnited Provinrt's of Agra and Oiidh, this cult has undergone a 
(‘onsideralile iiindiKoation and, th**roforc, the shrioes of the village 
godlings an.' mon» or b»ss substantial in structure. A further 
ilevidopmimt of this cult has taken pbvee in the Oangctic Valley, 
th ; population of which has come fully within the pale of Hinduism. 
Here the village godlings assume the form of a pile of stones 
ga'heiiMl together under soiin* »ld ami sacred tree ; and their shrine 
is known as Deohar, Pieces of stone-carvings, I'ecovcred from some 
dil.'ipidattsd temples, are usually prosse<l into service and occasionally 
besinoarctl with oil and vermilion. Little clay images of horses 
and I'le.pliants, which an* h(dieved hy some to repn'seni the wjuiji- 
age or mxvari of these gotUings, as also curiously shaped bowls, 
with short legs known as kahsti .are offered up as gifts to them. 
On the adjoining trees are oiWn hung miniature cots, which com- 
incmoratc the; recovery of some patient from small-pox or other 
infectious diseases. Amo^g the senii-Hinduiscd Dravidian races, 
inhabiting the tnicts of countiy situated at the foot of the Vindhyan 
•Kange, who worship Oans^lm Devti and Riijn Ltikhtln, the shrini^ 
of the. village-godling usually lakes the shape of a rmle clay-and 
—wattle hut, thatched ■'\er with stmw, which is often allowed to 
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become dilapidated, until hia lieityahip reminds his worshippers of 
his displeasure by causing some epidemic disease to break out in, 
or some other calamity to overtidcc, the village in question. Within 
the hut is a small platform of clay, which is known as " the seat of 
the godling” (JDev%ta hf Baitlidk), on which are usually kept some 
of those curiously-shaped earthen vessels described above, whicli 
are specially manufiseturod for this purpose and not used for the 
purposes of everyday worship. Last of all, the nearest approach 
to the type of the village-godling's shrine, which we came across 
on the Gurpa Hill, is found in the tracts of country situated lower 
south of the river Sonc, and consists of a few boulders near a stream 
where- the votaries assemble and present their offerings. It will 
thus be seen that the boulders worshippcil in thi^ villages south of 
the river Sonc arc represented by the si x small mounds of earth 
adored by these Ahirs of the Oiirpa Hill. 

I am inclitii^d to think that i\m fleity named Utstimfhtln 
(" Warden of the House-Door ’*), worshipped by the Ahirs of th»* 
Qurpa Hill, is closely relatr<l to the Dram Guatihi (“ Lml of tlir 
House-Door”) — a village deity worshipped by thej Malors of Chhota 
Nagpur. “Whenever from some calamity falling on the housi^hold, 
it is considered necessary to propitiate him, the head of the fiimily 
nleaiis a place in front of his door, and sets up a branch of t.hc>. tree 
called Mukmum, which is held very sacred. An egg is plaeerl iiisu' 
the branch : then a hog is killed <aiid friends feostofl ; arnl when tlii; 
ceremony is over, the egg i.s broken and the; bninch placed i.m ^!i> 
suppliant's honse. Dvani Giisain is imw called Bii’mh'thjtiri 
l^ecause he is supi)oscd to live in a tempk' with twelve* doors ;<n'l 
worshipped by the whole village in the month of Magh. The, eg^' 
is apparently supixisud to hold the deity and this is, it may b 
remarked, not an uncommon folklore incident.’'* 

That the Ahirs inhabiting the Guq)a Hill are of l.)ra vidian 
descent, is indicated by their godling DiUar Vim, which, I hnmbh 
think, is another name tor IXalha Dao (the Bridegroom g«)d . 
who is much worshipped by the Dra vidian nices. The cult of tin's 
village deity, perhaps, commemorates the momoiy of some giS. 
tngedy, which happened among those peoples in the fiur-off tinil*') 
and still exercises a deep inflnonoc on tlieir minds. It is said that 

r .* M*94wlion to tie P^lar PeUginm and FolktoH of Nrrtktm 

India. By W. CrooVe (Allahabad edition of 1894). Page 65. 
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.some unfortaiiate bridegroom, whose name is now forgotteni was 
killed by a stroke of lightning in the midst of his inamago festivities ; 
and he and the horse he was riding wore turned into stones. Here 
we have a faint echo of the Greek legend, which represents Qaiiy- 
inede or Hylas having been carried off by the envy or cruel love 
of the merciless gods. On the list day of Phalgun, the Dravidian 
peoples offer flowers ami, on the occasion of marriages, sacrifice a 
goat to him. 

There is a similar legend of DihVi't Deo current in Bhopal, as 
will appear from the following extract from Slccman's RamblcH and 
ReroVect^xms, Vol. I, page Ifll : — 

“ In desGonding into the valley of the Narbada over the 
Vindhyaii range from Bhopal, one inn y see on the side of the road 
upon a spur of the hill a singular ]nll:ir of sandstone rising in two 
s])in*s, one turning and rising above the other to the height of some 
t wenty to thirty feirt. f)n the spur of a hill, half a mile distant, 
is another sandstone [lillar not. i|iiite so high. The tradition is that 
the smaller pillar was the attianced briile of the larger one, who 
was a youth of a fsiinily of great I'minence in those parts. Coming 
with M.s uncle to pay liis fir.st visit to his bride in the tiicirriage- 
procession, he grew more and tiioro impatient as he approaehed 
nearer and nearer, and she sharp'd the fording At last, unabli* to 
restrain himself, he juinja^d from his uncle’s shoulders, ami looked 
with all his might towaixls the plae** abovit. where hi.s bridt; was 
Siiid to be seaUsl, ITnliappily sin; felt no less impatient than he 
did, and tiny saw each other in the same moinont. lii that 
moment, the bri<le, brid«»grooiii and iinelc were, all three, eoiivertod 
into pillars, and timre they stand t«i this day, a moriuiin'iit to warn 
mankind against an iv.clinaMon !•» indulge in euriosity. It is a 
'singular feet that, in one of the most extensive tribes of the Goiid 
liupnlation, to which this couple is .slid to have belonged, the bride 
always, coiitrarv to the usual Hindu custom, goes to the bridegroom 
ill procession to previmt a recr.rrcncc of this e^ilaiuity.” 

Nowr I should rosuino the main thread of my narrative. 'W c 
jjso had to {)as8 through a l»imiel. It is a fissure in a rock — -just 
yidc enough to allow a man to pass. It is about two feet in wirlth 
and contains 13 stoiur KtejKS hewn out of the rock. Hiiicii Thsnng 
tnenlioiiK this tunnel in his mroiiiil t»l India. Hu «iys that Kasyapa 
came here to practise jMumiice on tin* top ot this hill but found his 
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way blocked by this huge mass bf stone. Finding nu other way 
to the top, ue struck the rock with his wand. The rook was 
immediately cloven open and thus afforded a passage for him to go 
to the summit. 'Fhe tunnel has a hole o- its top which allows 
sufficient light to pass through to illumine the darkness of the 
place beneath. Here we found a big bec-hivc. Acconling to the 
local tradition, anybody who comes up to visit the shrines with the 
intention of polluting them or of scoffing at the presiding deities, 
is attacked by these bees and stung to death. There is another 
tunnel, which branches off in a quite different direction and ends 
in a precipice. At the edge of the tunnel there is a rectangular 
tank measuring 8 it. by 5 ft. A single step runs round all the 
four sides thereof. It is open to the sun and rain ; and, during 
the rainy season, rain-water collects there. But when we wont 
there, wo found it dry. 

In the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Jimmal for April 1006, Rabu 
Bakhal Das Baneijeo nf the Archa^ologii'^d Survey says that he 
heard from one Habu Dayal Chandra Qupta that the tank was 
covered with a stone and that, when the stone was raised, a skeleton 
6 ft. high was found therein. We, however, could not find any 
trace of that stone then;, ^rhon again, we have come to know that 
the story about tlir tliscMiviTv of the skeleton is fictiticus. as will 
appear from the correspund*Micc which ])assed thereon berwoen our 
Principal, Professor Jackson, President of our Archieological Sorii f.y. 
and the European gcntlciiinn, who. acconling to Mr. Oupta is said 
to have superintended the removal of the stone and to hav<* <iis- 
c;overed the sktdeton. 

Before we n;ached the top, wc had to climb up another big sImI* 
of stone polished by Nature to the smoothness of marble. T)m 
climb was perilous, having nothing to secure a linn hold by. Th(*ri' 
was not even a single cranny therein and it wsis almost smooth lik * 
a slab of slate. A slip there would have meant sure disaster for iib, 
for the distance therefrom to the bottom is a sheer drop of several 
hundreds of feet. 

Wc did not go to the western jieak for it contains nothing ol 
ai'chseological interest. We concentrated all our attention ft 
eastern peak, which, aecorriing to some, contains th«* relics dlsl 
ruins of an ancient Buddhist stupa. 

This eastern pciak is naturally dividt'd into four distinct ]Nirls, 
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Tho whole peak has cracked into four heads, each head being 
separated from the other hj gaps. We had to jump over these 
gaps in order to go from one head to another — the gaps being 8 ft. 
to 4 ft. wide. Of these heads, the one on the northern side is the 
principal It contains two shrines or its top. The shrines are 
built oF ancient bricks of a large size. These bricks are piled loosely 
one above the other but not fixed to one another by cement or 
mortar. 

We next wended our way to the western shrine. Here we found 
numerous statues of Buddha, of which one seemed to be of a recent 
ilate. The walls of this shrine bear some inscriptions, which could 
*not be deciphered by us. 

Then vro went to the southern pinnacle. It contains four votive 
stupas and statues of Buddha. “ It is modern and clumsy.'* 

Tho eastern stupa next at-tractcid our attention. It contains a 
stone footprint, most likely, of Buddha. It measures a little Ic.ss 
than one and a half foot from toe to heel. There are carved on it 
two inscriptions in Katila character. 

While about to descend, we were photographed by our Principal 

The descend began at about 12 noon. Everything went on all 
right till we reached tho stone table referred to above. Five of 
us got separated from the rest of the jiarty. But wc thought that 
no harm would befall us as wc were following the woodman’s track. 

For a time, wc followed the track but, having taken a wrong 
turn, to our dismay wo found that it ended in a precipice. We had 
to Ktrace our stops for a time. However, our band was soon 
increased for ive were joined by another batch of our party, which 
was as unfortunate as ourselves. For a time, there was great 
disorder. As ill luck would have ii, evei^' path we followed ended 
in a precipice or in a j'Tngle, too dense to bo ventured into, for we 
were told that leopanU had been seen prowling there shortly before 
and that goats and sheep had often been found killed by them. 
To crown all, we lost our ilircctions ; but at last, wo caught a 
glimpse of the railway Bt»iiioii. After some discussion, it was 
ibttlcd that we should keep the station in sight and then advance 
towards it. Here wc hatl to undeigo a gooil deal of trouble. First 
came the thorny trees, which, with their prickly branches, tore our 
shirts and, at times, even v .ir skins. But the most ti-oublesorac thiniJ 
on the hill was found us t.» he n Brobdignagian speargmsM 
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(chorkdntd). Our dkuiU were full of its prickles. Whouevor this' 
plant touched . the bare body, it pricked our skins with its lance- 
shapod darts, which set up a smarting pain and caused irritation 
i)f the skin. We were much inconvenienced by these thorny plants. 
T, therefore, take t.ho liberty to advise intending visitors to wear 
halt-pants (for they give great freedom to the legs, so much roipiiro:l 
while hill-climbing) and to encase their logs in putties of medium 
thickness. 

At last, we reached the foot of the hill, it having taken us just 
one and a half hour to descend. We thonce wended our way to the 
bungalow, where wo bathed and took our mid-day meal. From 
2 p. M. wo slejit till 4 o'clock. About this time. Professor Samaddar 
asked us whether we were willing to take a stroll. Indited, wo 
were so. Thereupon wo four Bengalis, accompanied by our Pro 
fe.ssor, paid a visit to a village close by. It consisted of clay-and 
wattle huts, the roofs nf which wore tiled witli hhipm. From 
two Bengali gentlemen, who were inembors of the railway station 
staff there and who came to see ns, wo eamo to learn that the staple 
food of the pt^ople of this jinrt of thr* country was fjItJttth J mdtthd. 
It is made by boiling mtdai (Indian corn) and then mixing the 
boiled stuff with cunl. W** were very much astonished to fiml that 
a kind of fever prevailoil linn'. Curious as is the pms«mco of lever 
here, more curious is the medicine employed to drive it off. Tin* 
Bengali gentlemen had a si?rvant, who was attjicked with fever. 
No amounr of homeopathic and allqpathic medicine did the man 
any good. At Lnst, a native of the place advised * the man t«i 
immerse himself in water (it was during the height of mid-winter) 
for a whole night. The man did as ho was directed to do and tlie 
fever lelt him completely. 

Wo were ronseil at half-past two from our sleep and wen? asked 
to get ready as soon as |jossible. After arranging our small bolong- 
LQgs ami slinging the same on to our shoii]di?r.s (fi>r, where couid we 
get coolies at that unearthly hour ?) wo tramped on ti tht? station, 
where wo took our train Ut Oya. At Cya, a large number of us 
went to Bodh-Qya. This trip was not originally included in tl^ 
prognimme. But, as Pnjfessor Jackson very generously consentej 
to bear the expenses inciirrerl in this ailditioiml trip, the students 
w«jre enabled to go there under the leadr¥rahip of Prof. Samaddar. 

SATKAR] MITBA. 
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We will prwlnoe some more lottors wiHU.-ii to Ribn Po.irv 
Ohaml Mitfera. 

71. Brooclw.'iy, Now York. ’ 
Sfiptonibor 14tli, 1877. 

My dear sir, 

• Your occeptaaeo of the Diploma of oiir Society has affon](;il u.s 
all pK-a-sttie, for, .as I ivmarkod in my letter of 3tb June, yon me 
known in this country, and by many appreciated at yonr real value. 
Your essay on the Psychology of (he Aryas luwl. prepared us (.. 
enjoy the one on the Psychology of the. Buddhists which has inst 
appeared in the London Spiritualist. I am somewhat anxious to 
see wlmt will be s.aid of the latter by the critics of Euroi)e. who 
protend to know so innch ahout Ihiddhism, but only succc.jdod in 
proving that thoy do not know its aIpha1>ot. Tho time is auspifious, 
T think, for a thorough exposition of oriental philosophies. Chri.s- 
tmnity has ne.arly run its coiu-si;. The P.apist half is lapsing into 
Fetishism, the Protestant into Nihilism. In a Paris letter I saw. 
the other day, that France is rapidly Irecomiug paganised. Each 
district, if not tow’U, having set up its pagan god or giHldo.s.s, to whom 
the suost fervruit aspirations of the faithful aro directed. 8.accr- 
dotalism has eaten out the heart of faith, like a hidden cancer 
working within mio’s bo«.ly. Its blight is upon all Christiaiidom. Vice 
and crime inorc.iae ilnily under the fostering influcnoo of the dogma 
of the atonement ; the white races are becoming sensualised and 
brutalisoil. Society is honey-comb, d with drunkenness, hypocrisy. 
Sexual sin, breach of trust, fraudulent commorcud nsjvge. Meanwhile, 
millions are lavished upon gorgeous churches, the pay of the clerg\ 
mcrcasos. While vast sinus ere spent, to send inissionarios to lie to th.' 
MoUhen about the pnmtical benefits ol Christianity , the court calendars 
aro burdened with cases of seduction, rape, adultiy by church mem- 
bers and often by pastors ; there are poisonings arsons, forgeries an, I 
ovety other crime of the P,-oalrtgue by the same classes of por-sons. 
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You may boldly say this to your countrymen and say it upon my in- 
dividual and oflScial authority : I guarantee to make good every asser- 
tion if it should be doubted. You will And upon reading Madame 
Blavatsky’s book that one (^hiof object of the Tlieosophical Society 
is to make these facts known to the heathen, tho bettor to convince 
them that it is a thousand times bettor that they should hold to 
the pure faiths of their fathers, and exemplify as they always have, 
in their every day life the morality and spiritual miiidedness they 
inculcate, than embraci* a bastard creed, with a patchwork levelar 
tion which offers a premium for crime, and which does actually 
give the viaticum every day and hour to wrctchc.s whose violations 
of law deserve a terrible retribution. I am personally dr'seonded from 
one of the “ Puritan Fathers ’*who, bigots and tyrants though they 
were, at least sacriAced home and all for their religious convictions. 
I should be recreant indeed were I not ready to do the same now . 
and so it comes that what is here writtmi, lias been publicly spoken 
and written by me in this country, and will be rei)oated until I di«\ 
13ut, as I said to you before, wc are few in niim1)er and need help. 
To Indian scholars like yourself we stndch out our hands. Wc seek 
neither notoriety, proAt nor advantagt*. Wo give our linn*, mnney, 
labour - all. You may imagine what it costs in a Christian coiiiiim- 
nity to proclaim myself a heathen ^ it means just what the conver 
sioii of a high caste to Christianity in Northern or Southem Tiulia 
would mean — the degree of social ostracism differing of cour.s(' 
with the peoples. Now, Sir, will you and your friends co-operate 
with us ? We can do much for each other ; you can tench us :iboui 
your religions, we can spread that knowledge here. We can give you 
facts that your countrymen ought to know about practical Chns- 
tianity. You can di.sseminate them among the poor dupes of thi* 
missionaries. Give mo the names of men whom you can enlist 
with you in organising a branch of oiir Society and I will send tnem 
diplomas. This need not bunlen your time, for you n(*cd not moot 
regularly. There are young men about you, full of zeal, who would 
doubtless be glad to take the labour upon themselves under your 
direction. Give me their names. Uainton Moses and C. C. Sfosso;^ 
and other reforming Spiritualists are organising a branch in London^ 
The pledge enclosed has been taken by cwi'y Fellow, Active or 
Corresponding ; plonse sign one and return to mo. What you write 
to me as President will lie kept sacred, except ns you give me 
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permisaion to use it with my associates or the public or either. 1 
send you a copy of my official obligation (which so far as designating 
Follows, to whom the pledge is given, is varied with the country to 
which they belong. Thus if I were addressing a French, English, 
German, Greek or other correspondent, I should say in France 
England, Germany, Greece etc., or elsewhere). 

Last week I received a diploma of membership in the “ Koyal 
Oriental Order of Apes and of the Sat B’Tjai,*’ and have been given 
a responsible office in which I hope to do som(3 good for the Truth 
and the good cause. One of the most iiiiluential editors of this 
couiitry told me recently that if I could persinule some truly pious 
Hindoo scholar to come here, and discourse every Sunday upon the 
oriental religions, we could “ sweep the country." He would have 
lo be a man whoso life would bear the closest scrutiny, and who 
wonltl be competent to debate theological questions with our best 
divines. He thought the country was ripe for such teachings, for 
e\'act science is fast destroying the popular faith in immortsility, 
and the people are falling with materialism for lack of some bett«n* 
refuse. I thoroughly concur in this opinion, but unless you friends 
in India can find the man and the means we can do nothing. I 
know the obstacle of caste, and T liavo to l(3ave the whole subject to 
your wise discretion. Our Society is too poor to offer any pecuniary 
aid. One such preaerher here; would do moiv to rid India of the 
incubus of missionaries than .any other agency. I can ensure him 
the widest publicity for his teachings, through the press, with the 
1 ‘oiiductor.s of which I have very extensive acquaintance. 

Havi? you seen uiiYthiiig in Indian journals about the cremation 
o\' Baron DePalm’s body last year by our Society or the funeral rites 
ill the paf/aii form that we celebrated ^ If so, will you not 
oblige us liy sending me a copy or copies of the paper or papers t 

Mmlaui Blavatsky quotes extensively in her book from your 
<'ssay on the Aryas, and would gladly have done so with your 
other essay if it had been receiveil before her pages had been 
stereotyped. Let us have fbuu time to time whatever you give to 
tie public. The Americim journals have begun to notice the above 
iftimed book already in advance of its publication and soon we shall 
be showered with the abuse of ihe Christian organs. But this we 
oxpccted and do not dislike . lieUcr abuse and doimnciatioii than 
silcnco. 
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Conveyiag to you the cordial regards of my associates, and the 
•'iMsurances of my personal high esteem. I am, dear sir, 

Your respectfully, 

IT. Sa Olcott. 

'J'o Babu Peary (Jhaiid Mittni, 

Cakutta. 

* • * 

Hyde Park, Mass., U. S. A. 
28th September, 1877. 

Peary Ohaiid Mittra, Calcutta. 

Honored and Esteemed Friend, 

Your valued letter of 7 til August last reached iiiy home while. 
1 was absiuit from there on a pleasure trip with our beloved friend, 
A. J. Davis, to thc^ White Mountains. I had the great happiness 
•)f being his iroiripanion during that journey for about a month : and 
w hen w«? returned ti)gi?ther ti>my home. I found your letter and hr 
rnjoyi'd its <!Oiiteiit.s as my wife n^ad it aloud in our hearing. I 
sincerely thank you for the photograph of yoursedf which accoiii 
paiiied the letter ; and as I closely scrutinise it, I think, (is it more, 
fancy ?) that I can dimly discern the shadowy countenances of spirit 
friends of yours in the lights and shades of the upper part of the 
]jictun*. Before your lettf?r reached me, I had read with greal 
lileasure your biography of Daviil Hare, which Mr. Davis had kiiullv 
loaned to me. Its last chapter had so much iuteruMted me that 
I had read it twice, the second time aloud to my wife on ono Sundav 
afternoon. Your two pa])ors published in the Spiritualist ontiti' d 
i Jie l^yeliology of the Buddhists and specially God in the Sou! 
(Spiritualist, 1877 Septomher,) very much fed and strengthened uie. 

I wish that you might find it in your way occasionally to coiitribut** 
a short article to t he Banner of Light V doubt not that it woiilil 
b«? gladly accepted. T lie draft for five dollars which your Ictb'i 
iiontained I handed over to Ifessrs. Colby and Rich, the Publishers 
of the Banner, and herewith enclose the receipt. 

I am not connected with the Theosophicid Society about whicli 
you inquii-c but I am acquainted with Mr. Oh^ott, its President, lif d 
Madame Blavatsky, its (Jorresjionding Secretary, and esteem both^jf 
them. Madame Blavatsky has just published" a huge work, entitled 
Isis Unveiled, a master key to the mysteries of ancient and 
modern science and theology. It is in two volumes of about 
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600 pages each. I shall be very much pleased to hear from you 
as you may feel inclined to write and gladly accept and reciprocate 
your love and good wishes. With much esteem. 

I am, yours, 

Alfred E. Giles.* 

«*««»* 

No. 302, West 47th Street, 
Now York, 1st October, 1877. 

Dear Sir, 

The noble work upon which our cTudite Corresponding Secretary, 
Madame H. P. Blavatsky, has fin* twol'yenrs been engaged, was pub- 
lished on Satunlay Inst. I rejoice to say that it meets with instant 
favor ; the entire first edition being already sold and orders coming 
in by every mail from libraries, Si.)cicties, clergymen and other 
professionals, ami, in fact, from the whole public, as it would seem. 

Enclosed, I scud you a clijiping from yesterday’s New York 
lleraJtd which contains certainly a most appreciative criticism. 
Bemanl Quarritch is the London publisher, and will, I am told, 
send circulars to every one of his hundreds of patrons throughout 
Europe and Asia. Thus, at last, an exhaustive pR'Seututioii of the 
claims of oriental thought to the homage of Wuslcrii nations, in 
conjunction with a merciless amilysis of the pretended infallibility 
of their scientists and theologians, will bo made. I esteem it the 
highest honor that could have bi*en tronferred upon me that I am 
pcrAiittod to occupy the Presidential chair of a Society to which su 
grand a work has been de<licated. 

If you shall share our gratitude and enthusiasm, upon seeing 
the book, may I roijiiest you as an honored Correspoiidijig FcIIoay 
of the Society, to cause the Herald's critique to be copied into ono or 
more journals, that circulate among our brethern, the Hindus ' 
I wish them to kno# that our little corps of allies is working for 
their iiitorests and honor among the Christians. Who knows but 
ffiat, in time, through our iabours some palpable good may issue 
the people of India ; in the fable, you recollect, a very tiny mouse 
giiawed the net that beld the bon captive. 


** Appeared in liic Hindu Pairiot, uih Novefnber, 187 7. 
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We are about to commence immediately the preparation of 
another work specially aimed at the vices of the Christian clergy. 
With assurances of great personal esteem, I am, dear Sir, 

Tours respectfully, 

H. S. Olcott, 

Ihresident, Theosophical Society. 

Babu Peary Chaiid Mittra. 

Albert Buildings, 

51, Queen Victoria Street, E, C. 

Gth November, 1877. 

Uy dear Sir, 

T duly received your letter of the 11th September : and by the 
arrival yesteiday of your ms. headed " Spirit Land" I am reminded 
that I have not ivpliotl to your said favoi*. Your previous pape^rs, 
as you know, were inserh.Ml in the Spiritualist and much valued. 
After looking over that on Spirit Land I sliall send it to the 
E<litor. The copy of your work relating to Hr. Hare has not 
reached me. I hope you have received the book on Magnetism 
which I sent you in a case to the G. E. i* You ask how Wilson and 
Ma^or are: -the foniuu' has much improved and passes a good 
deal of time down at Brighton where the sea-air strengthens him. 

3rr. Magor has returned from Germany and will be ndiirning t«> 
Calcutta shortly. Ho is (juite restored to health aiul has gained 
very much in weight. PetorHon of the (Calcutta Bar I moi<, 
ftecasionallv at our iSpiritiialist Association rooms : iuid have soin< 
interesting conversation with, on the things which ix'cnpy our 
Attoniion. He has becoirn; a very strong and outspoken Spiritualist. 
Our mutual friend Williamson comes here frequently and often 
speaks of you, and you will be glad to hear further that the 
Uevd. Mr. Long (late .Missionary) comes sometimes to my house. 

I gave him recently your papers to read and he was much pleaserl 
and spoke very kindly of you. All these friends send their good 
wishes and compliments to you : and with many fnitenial greetings, 

1 remain, 

Yours very truly, 

Alex. Oaldcr. 

fiabu Peary Chain! HittiH. 
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Albert Buildings, 

( jueen Victoria Street, 

Tiondon, 28t!i November, 1877. 

.My dear Sir, 

1 had the pleasure, a few days ago, of receiving your kind letU^r 
i»f 26th October, and by which I notice that there wore some 
mistiikes in the printing of one of your articles. I hope the 
subsequent one fared better. 1 hiwe requested the Editor of the 
Spiritualist to send you several copies of his paper containing any 
of your articles and ho has promised to do so. You will see before this 
4 ;eachcs that your papers, “Spirit Land” and “Spiritual State” have 
duly been published, and they are full of interest to me generally , 
Mr. Flarrison, the Editor of the Spiritualist, tcdls me that Mr. Ciles 
and Doctor Peebl<ft rec«‘ive his paper, but not Mr. Davis. Fur- 
ilicr, to meet your qucstioiLs, that the subscription to rosiflents in 
India is 13 shilliiigH per annum. 

Wilson has received the copy of Hare’s Life which you sent him 
and will no doubt write you. I am reading Blavatsky’s work which 
has just appeared iii England : two thick volumes, an immense 
amount of matter, some 1400 pages of small print ! I dare say I 
sliall find your iianic in ik Our friends Wilson, Williamson and 
Magor are all well and speak very aiTeetionately of you. Trusting 
that these hasty lines will tiinl you in sound health, physical, intellec- 
tual and spiritual. Believe me, iny dear sir, 

. Very sincerely yours, 

Alex. C/uIder. 

Babu Peary Chand. Mittra, 

Calcutta. 

****** 

302 \\\ 47th Street, 

New York, December 12tli, 1877. 

Chand Mittra Esq. 

l)e.ir Sir, 

I am instructed by the “Soc?ie.ty” to inform you of the (act that a 
dispute has arisen for the .settlement of which your aid as a Correa- 
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ponding Member of the Thcoeophicol Society is desired. It involves 
the correctness of certain statements made by some of our tinprcjiv 
diced scholars respecting the Biahminical calculations by the Zodiac.. 
They seek to demonstrate that India is not alone the cradle of the 
human race, but also source of civilization and science. Some 
orthodox Christian writers aver that of the groat astronomical 
cycle — the precession of the equinoxes which is completed in 26,868 
yeai-s loss than one-fourth has passed since the world was created 
end man appeared upon earth. In short, that not even the first 
cycle has yet accomplished its rcvolutioTi. This is the old, redicul- 
ous, and exploded notion bnmul upon the pretended Biblical chrono- 
logy. 

To this, wc Thoosophists answer that not oidy one but many 
cycles have 1)oen passed through- -so many that no man can calcul- 
ate the number^ except ])ia-haps in India. Fm* proof wc point to 
the Zodiacs of the Bndiminic pagodas, \vhit*h \vc> claim tii be t hi* 
nearest infallibility as to cmrcctiiess : all (Miristians scorn and abnsH 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. Yon arc in a posit ion to verify 
onras.scrtions l.>y being upon the spot ; and since you have, expressed 
a willingness to liihonr with us in oiir rewarchos, the Society will 
be pleased to hear from you at your early convenience. 

We wish to know, what Pagoda (nnitains tin? most. anciiMit 
calcnhitions, and at what age its historical roconls begin. If the 
records of different pagodas wary in antiquity, we would know how 
far back the learned Brahmans respectively place the beginning of 
their infallible astronomical chronology. Wo do not -ask what agi* 
they ascribe to the earth, for of course, they may be know'ii bV the 
[oxirjugas, and the respective number of years of the four summit I 
up very easily. But when docs your histarifujil period lH?gin ? In 
what pagodas are the reconls preserved ? where aro those tcnijdc.s 
situated and what arc tlioir names, ami how old is each known 
to be ? 

The w'cstern world depends for its fai'ts about the orient upon 
missionaries, and civilians of various grades interested in supporting 
Christianity— the gigantic fraud of so called civilised nations. Jn 
other words, garbled facts are presen1/cd to a prejudiced court, 
interested witnesses. Our work is to show the truth, and to do it 
we count upon the help of our affiliated correspondents and the other 
native scholars whpm they can enlist in the good cause. Hoping 
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for a hToumUe answer. I afo, dear sir, with lespeob and esteem 
for yonrsolf (and devoted love for your oountiy), 

Tonis very truly, 

H, P. Blavataiky. 

OoROsponding Secretary of 
the Theosophieal SoOiety. 

Hyde Park, Hass., U. S. A. 
December 24tb, 1877. 

Dear Mr. Mittca, 

Perhaps by the time you receive this note, the Banner of Light 
of the 8th inst. may have reached yon : and therein you will see by 
a letter of mine to the Editor that though you are not in my sight, 
you are in my memory ; and right glad was I, about a week after the 
publication of that letter, to know by the receipt of your Biographioal 
Sketch of David Hare that you had also retailed a kind remem* 
branco of mo. You know it is a saying with us, oocidentals, that 
coming events oast their shadows before, and when I took your vol* 
nine from the Post Office and saw what it was, it seemed to me, 
that my brief notice of it in the Banner, followed as it was, in the 
next week, by the book ilsi.>If, was as it were an iilustration of the 
verity of the saying. 

Since my last note to you, M adame Blavatsky has published her 
"Isis Unveiled.” It is in two large volumes of between 600 and 
700 pagr.is each, and is an enduring monument of her industry and 
erudition. ,1 am very glad such a work has appeared in our conn- 
tiy for it will tend to awaken some of our American scholars, by its 
vast sweep of learning on occult topics, to a consciousness of their 
ignorance of which many of them have been unawares. In England 
too, spiritual culture is extending, if I may so infer from “The 
Soul and how it found me &c.” (by Edward Maitland, evidently a 
practised writer), which I have just finished reading. It is quite 
interesting. On its 104th. page, it quotes apparently from the Vedas 
how to acquire or rather dcvelope a capacity for conquering spirits, 
vig., by holding the breath and repeating inwardly A. U. M. (om). 
1 saw a paragraph not long since that a plan had been outlined in 
Madias to send sumo Buddhist Missionaries to Europe and the 
Uniiksd Stotos. If Christians hul a bettor acquaintance with Bud* 
dhi^jt religion and morality there ' would be less animosity and 
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more charitj. I ahonld be much pleased if enlightened men of the 
East should come this way and shine with ns in their knowledge. 

To-morrow is Christmas, a Christaan festival, supposed to be the 
anniveiBaiy of the birth day of Jesus. Many gifts are given on that 
day. I observe it (in anticipation) so &r as to send you my loving 
regard and a resent photo (taken a week ago) of myself Pleased 
with your friendship and respect, 

1 am, truly yours, 

A. E. Giles. 

Babu Peary Ghand Mittra. 

* * • * • • 

New York, 

25th December, 1877. 

Babu Peaiy Ohand Mittm. 

Dear Sir and Brother, 

By this mail I send yon copies of Ave American papers which 
contain notices of our Secretary Madame Blavatsky’s work, Jm 
Unveiled, and which speak of our Society in particular. I will be 
glad to have yon put them in circulation among natives who take, 
or are likely to take some interest in the development of religious 
philosophy among western people. I want to find, when I come to 
India, as my present purpose is to do before many months,— a 
number of true souls prepared to extent the hand of fraternal wel- 
come to one who loves their land and race. Among your acfiusin- 
tanees, either in Calcutta or elsewhere, in or outside the Pagodas, 
there must be some who would find opportunity apd the will t" 
correspond with us. Think, my Revered Brother, how isolated i> 
our little cluster of Thcosophists, among all these millions of materia- 
lists and bigots, and judge how we must long to be in frequent 
communication with those who think, work and pray as we do. 

We are doing what wc can to bring Spiritualists here to realise 
how little their " guides ” and "controls" have taught them in thirty 
years of the nature powers and destiny of man, and how muoh they 
may learn by studying the records of Indian metaphysics and psycho- 
togy. The columns of hoth the Banner of Light, and the Religio^ 
Philosophical Journal now stand wide open for our contributions 

most snrprisiug change of the status of affiuts. So, too, the 
London Spiritualist offers ns its hospitality. I hope you saw the 
munber of December 14tii of tite latter journal, with Miss 
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bniy’s Report of her American obaemtions. Madame Blavatel^ 
and I will* soon go to London, whence we will not retom, bat 
probably centinae on towaida India, Just now, at the request of 
the Government Commusioner General I am aaajating him in 
in oigaoiaing our National Exhibits at tbe Paris Expontion ; but 
this will not ooonpy me very long. With fraternal salutations. 

1 am. Dear Sir and Brother, 

Tours respectfriUy, 

H. S. Olcott. 

Please tell us what you know of the pqrchological phenomena of 
fakirs and gurua Wo wish to correspond with others who have had 
like oxperiences, and helieve and know their possibility. 

• * • • ’ • 

Hyde Park, Masa, U. S. A., 
January 10th, 1878. 

Dear Mr. Mittra, 

Tour frivour of November 23rd together with your " Progression 
of the Soul ” for the Banner of Light reached me about two weeks 
ago. The essay is published in the Banner of January 12th and is 
to me quite an interesting article. 1 think it was the reading of 
Indian sacred literature (through translations) that helped very much 
to disclose to mo (in the way of contrast) the essential idolatry of 
Christianity. Your articles, though they may not startle the public 
mind, will I surmise gradually tend to raiso doubt in the minds of 
many friends^ of Christian Misrions whether that enterprise is as 
usejiil as they have fondly believed it to be, and yet further, whether 
it may not be better for themselves to be humble learners of the 
sages of the East rather than to attempt to be teachers and prose* 
lyters, Messrs. Colby and Rich, (publisbeis of tbe Banner,) say they 
will forward to you copies of tho Banner of light containing your 
®ssay. Doubtless Col. Olcott and Madame Blavatsky will see the 
article. 

As the best way of communicating your requests to our dear 
friend, Mr. Davis, I forwarded your letter to him to read it On 
ftturning it to me, he wrote as follows, in respect to your topio >— 

* "Thank you for M^ Mittra’s letter, say to him that be need not 
reply to my letter. My impression of him taken from his letter is 
that he has more intelligence, culture in spirituality, and more 
wisdom than any twenty clergymen you may' meet with College 
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diplomas in their pockets. He is veiy likefy tils man throagh 
whom a white lip^t is to stream abroad among the temple-worshiih 
pen of India, Christian Missionaries will as usoal come in at the "last 
day ” about 11 o’clock or about meal times — all meaning the some.” 
There my dear Mr. Mittra,->you have in the above just what Mr. 
Davis wrote in answer to my enquiries relative to yonrself. Per- 
haps if he had .thought that it was to bo transmitted to you in 
ipaia verbis he might have expressed it less ilncntly. 1 am now 
making preparation and expect soon to leave my home which is in 
about 42” N. Latitude and now is snowy and rainy, to pass one or two 
months in St. Augustine in Florida on the Atlantic Coast in about 
82* N. Latitude where there is said to bo perpetual summer and 
where it is very pleasant in the winter months. But Calcutta is 
about 23* N. Latitude !!! Oh, ! How hot it must be. But any 
letteis etc., may he addressed to me as heretofore. 

Yours with esteem, 

A. E. Giles. 

e * « « « • 

•38, Great Russell Street, London, 
January, 18th. 1878. 

Babu Peary Cband Mittra. 

Dear Sir, 

Mr. Colder has handed me your excellent articles, with a request 
for publication. He says I should open an agency in Calcutta, 1 
cannot open a speculative one, but if you, or any of your friends, 
will take not less than 100 copies of Gregory’s Animal Magnetistti, 
or not less than 100 of Rifts in the A^eil, I will supply them 
three shillings each for cash. The wholesale price in England 
is 8ah. 10(^ and the retail price here five shillinga My forthcoming 
hooks can be had on the same terms, which do not include freight 
or packing coses. My work in Spiritualism Is at present *' ITphitl.” 
Pipancially so anything that may be done in India to facilitate thi- 
cirealation of standard psychological books, would bo a great help. 
I think the books should be sent in zinc lined coses, consequently 
many should he ordered at a time. I have no spiritualistic 
news to tell you, because you get all that in the news paper. 
Enclosed is your account for papers. 

Very truly yours, 

Wm. H. Harrison, 
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When I am able to being out another book of the same kind as 
" Rifts in the Veil,” 1 mean to put “ God in the Soul ” and perhaps 
another of your articles in it. 

T/>ndon, 12tb February, 1878. 

My floor Sir, 

Yon would have seen by tho Spiritualist last week that one of 
your articles was insorted in it, and I have this week to own receipt 
of your kind note of the 7th January covering another article on 
tho “ Soul” This 1 at once sent off to tho Spiritualist Editor ; and 
1 hope he will give it a place very soon in that joumoL I like your 
• articles very much ; for I think they very truly represent the fiicta 
as relates to the souL I have to thank you for tho copy of D, Ilarc’s 
Life which you wish to send through Gregory for me and for Mr. 
liong. I have read Peterson’s articles in the Medium. They are 
communications from spirits through a trance medium, the spirits 
being now Napoleon Buonaparte, then some other grand personage. 
Cesar Borgia was the last of these distinguished visitors, communi* 
rating with Peterson. The chief events of their lives are given by 
them at great length and in excellent language* so that, according 
to Peterson, it is impossible to conceive the medium to be palming off 
anything from his own mind. It is certainly very curious ; and is 
one of many various evidences of spiritualism which must be taken 
into account in forming our views of the whole. 

1 notice you |uv busy with the translation of a spiritual novel 
and that you have an article in the Calcutta Review on “ Ancient 
Commerce in India,” Trusting that all your efforts will be well 
supported. Believe me, with fraternal love. 

Tours very truly, 

Alex. Caldcr. 

Peary Chand Mittra Esq., Calcutta. 

****** 

New York, 

April 10th, 1878. 

%eaiy Chand Mittra, Esq. 

My*doar Sir, 

1 cannot thank you enough for the various publications you have 
been kind enough U> send me. They have nil been attentively read 
’‘•wiapprooiated. Of them all the one which treats' upon the condi- 
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tion of women in India, has perhapi^ pleaaed me moati thoo^ the 
Biography of David Haro has nearly reconciled me with European 
races, which I most cordially hate, by showing me that they are not 
altogether contemptible and that there ate truly good, ffodly peoph< 
among my western countrymen. The disabilities under which the 
female sex labors among western peoples spring mainly from the 
fact that men regftrd them for the most part as instrnements of lust 
than as equals and companions. Despising them when gratified 
in this direction, they, of course, cannot respect them. And women 
in their turn accept their degrading position, and bu^' themselves 
principally in making their physical charms more alluring. Speak of 
the Ceylonese and Travancore women going naked with but a short 
skirt An English woman would turn in disgust from her, but at 
same time attend the Queen’s “ Drawing Room ” in a oustnme so 
provokingly immodest -wearing but a sash instead of a bodice— as 
to make"^ men themselves blush to their ears for shame ; Even the 
london Court papers have recently protested against such a 
exhibition. -the new fashion. In my eyes, your poorest woman, 
who goes about as God created her, is thousand times more respect- 
able than these European prostitutes of the Courts— the aristocracy 
of the various kingdoma The more I see of Christianity and 
Christiandom, the more disgtisted am I with both, and the warmer 
grows my love and respect for the dark skinned racea T wa*. 
myself brought up with the Buddhist Kalmucks in the steppes of 
Astrachan (Caspian sen) till the age of ton. 

I am sorry that you have not given mo the information I wnnted 
about the Brahminical calculations of the zodiac. I hope you do 
not p l«^o too great a value upon European science; in mj 
opinion, the greatest of the Tindalls is but a puling babe beside 
some of your Brahmans, who scorn to disabuse Europeans who 
take them for ignoramuses. What I want in their legends, what 
they maintain in Uievr teachings about the age of the world and 
mom. From European science, the public gets nothing but misrc' 
presentation and crude guesses. Generally, slaves of public opin^. 
they care but for their official positions and wages, and so, sfMk 
to the old oxplofle«l notions of the Jewish Bible with its 0,000 of the 

world. 

Do please tell me, theosopMeoMi/ and " on the square as Masons 
say, whether you lielieve with Peebles and other Spiritnal^tB, in the 
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so-called materialisation of spirits of pure disembodied men. I infer 
from your writings that you do not But Peebles would have us 
all understand, that not only you but all other Hindoo gentlemen 
who justly belie?e in the sonVs immortality and a subjective com- 
munication between the two worlds are SpUittialiata like himself. 

I presume you have seen the controversy between us (Theosophists) 
and the orthodox Spiritualists that has been going on for some 
months past, in the London Spiritual papers. Some of the best men 
have come around to our side, and we arc constantly growing 
stronger. While the Spiritualist and the Banner of Light in days 
past have classed me as a no9i-q)iritualist, the Indian Daily News 
of Calcutta and various secular papers in other countries abuse mo 
and my book for its author being a Spiritualist. I!! This is comical 
and preplexing. 7 am a Spiritualiatt but of another sort, and 1 
Hatter myself of a little more philosophical sort. I will never believe 
fhat n pure spirit can i-ecloth itself in gross matter (which smells 
like a corpse) nor that all mediumistic communications are of 
necessity from a '^spirit” source or individuality. And on this 
<|ueation, some of your Brahmans arc more than other men competent' 
to discriminate. Will you kindly toll us whether we err or not. 
Will you help us to be enlightened ? People (foolish Spiritualists) 
call and believe me an Adept They verily suspect that I wa» 
Initiated in the Pagodaa ! I, a woman, and a European I! The- 
.-ibsmdity of such a notion is really calculated to make uiie stsin' 
in amazement. / at least never pretended such a flagrant lie. I 
know too much, of India and its customs not to bo well aware that 
110 Huropean man let alone a woman could ever penetrate into 
the inner recesses of the pagodas. But I have had many friends 
among Buddhists and knew well two Brahmins nt Travancoro and 
learned a good deal from thorn. 1 belong to the secret scot of the 
Drugas of the Mount L(?banon and passed a long life among 
Dervishes, Persian Mullahs, and mystics of all sort. Therefore. 1 am 
well acquainted with the pbenuinena — rloosely called spiritual 
in every cose, — and come to the conviction that most of the 
p^nomena can be produced without their being either jugglery 
aim fraud or spiritual manifestations. I have, in short, too 
Hn^at a veneration for the spirit of disembodied man, to believe 
l^hat he who was a goo<1 and pure man on earth instead 
lb pursuing progress toward nirvana ” or niokslia * will degrade hit? 
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spirit by returning on earth to throw guitars and bells at the 
peopW heads for 60 cents the seance ! But in mdijeetwe com* 
mnnioation 1 believe thoroughly, for I know it to be true. I beliove 
in the poatetoion and dbaeaaion by q>irits etc. 

Hoping you will excuse this uncalled fw '* Profearion of Faith ” 
which 1 wanted you to know in case yon should read my book, I 
will now close. I am very sony to have to deny mysolf the pleasure 
of sending you a copy of Isis Unveiled for the present, but the foot 
is, that not a oingle copy of the Srd edition remains in the publisher's 
hands, and of a Bombay order for 100 copies he could send but 34 
until he gets out the fourth edition. 

Hofung for a reply at your early convenience. 

1 remain, Dear Sir, 

Veiy gratefolly and sincerely yours, 

H. P. Blavatsky. 

Please excuse the honid writing. 

* * 

♦ 

H8, (Iroat Riiascll Street;. 

Iiomlon, June 28th, 1878. 

Peary Chand Miitni, Esi}. 

Dear Sir, 

Your reiuittaiiue ofuiic pound, eleven ^^hillings, and si.'c pene(.i fur 
papem to January 18th last was duly receiv^'d. It alsu clears tlin 
cost of your weekly copy of the pap<3r io the end of this year. 

Since the lu^count was sent in, you had a doseii Spirituali.sts on 
Hay SOtli. In reply to your remark about a regular book^toilrr 
no such man is likely to make any attempt to import Spiritiialisti<‘ 
books into Itiduu Unless Spiritualists do it themselves, it is not 
likely to be done at all. I otVereil you books on terms which woul i 
give you high profits retail, and moreover which would altiioBi 
enable you to sell them to retail dealers at the same price at 
which I sell them to retail dealers in London. You are entitled 
to charge them a little more as they would be saved supplying and 
agents’ expenses. 

About printing and publishing a book of your writings, and 
advertising the same, I would get out one? the same stylf and 
i|uantity of printing as in Psychograpliy if you would buy tortj 
pounds worth on the wholesale terms on which 1 offered you Psycho 
graphy ; the retail price to be five shillings. Also, if you put in 
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fleveial ortieleB about psychological phenomena in India, this will 
prevent eameneas. Interesting as your articles are, I do not think 
the book would sell much in England if confined only to the highest 
aspeets of spiritualism you have dealt with, Half the book ought 
to contain unique information about the nature of Intlian pqrch- 
ical objective phenomena. If you forget to write Hindoo names 
and words distinctly, yon must have mistakes in the printing. Un- 
less yon import psychological books into India it is not likely to be 
done at alL Perhaps Mr. James Mylne, of fieheea, East Indian 
Bailway Bengal, would join you in so doing. Please write to him on 
the subject. I have done so. 

Truly yours, 

W, H. Harrison, 

» « 

Peary Chand Mittia, Esq. 

Dear Sir, 

The .manuscript of the story, Avedi, translated by you for the 
Banner of Light, has just passed through my hands, preparatory to 
its pnblication, and it will soon appear in print. I write this to 
say to you how much I was interested in it. I ro.'ul it to my wife 
and she was also very much pleased with it. Its publication will do 
good. It will show to the American public, and especially to the 
class that calls itself “ Christian ” and thinks that it has nil that 
is of goodness and purity, that, centuries before their pkin of 
salvation was thought of, there existed a code of murals and n 
method of sourculture that was, nt least equal if not Is^yond, that 
in wliich they so much pride themselves. And what, will all thr.-ie 
scientists and religionists, who have looketl 141011 Spiritualism os n 
passing shadow on their path, say when they find that centuries 
before their creed was thought of, it existetl and was known a.s !i 
truth. 1 hope we may have more of these translation, from your ptMi. 

I ■ball be pleased to hear from yon, and enclose my eanl. 
trusting yon will favour me with one of yonr OAvn. 

Very respectfully, 

John S. Adorns. 

So, Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. IT, >S. A. 


Auguitt 89. 1878. 
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" Spiritual Notes,” 

5.3, Sigdon Road, London, E., 
20tli August, 1878. 

My dear Sir, 

I write to enlist your kindly support in connection with this 
new monthly journal, the first number of which was issued or 1st 
July last. My nnme may probably not bo unfamiliar to you 
even though residing at sucli a disinnec from here, as I have held 
the office of Honorary Secretary to the Dalston Association of 
Enquiries into iSpiritiilism over since its formation in 1870, and in 
various ways taken an tiotivo interest in the cause of Spiritualism 
in this country for many years pcassi^rd. I would bo glad if you wilL 
occasionally coiitributi* literary talent in the form of short pithy 
articles bearing on the Spiritualism of your country or otlior equally 
interesting and . in^l rnctivo matter. I would also be glad if any 
subscription or ilonatiioi fan bo raiseil towanis the expenses of the 
undertaking in its f?;irly career, so as to help mo In sustaining the 
work. Perhaps you m*iv ku»)W cither frienils in linlia who would also 
give a helping hand, in which ciaso I will esteem it a kindness if 
you would use* your inlluonce with thorn on behalf of this journal. 

Referring to the Dalston Association which meets at my residence 
here, may I propose your election as a life member ? if so, it will 
not involve you in any pecuniary liability whatsoever beyond a 
minlmiim donation of £’1-2-0 which is tho qualification. The 
funds of the Association arc at the present time very low, and 1 am 
very anxious to improv* them and obtain additions to tho Library, 
such as, for instanei;, a complete sot of tho works of A. J. Da\ia 
Mr. J. Bruce Gillon is one of our latest ordinary members, and has 
spoken to me of his knowledge: cif you wliilo in India. Mr. Qillon is 
deeply interested and is at the present time engaged with me and a 
few friends in practically investigating the phenomena in our own 
private circles. Mrs. Ooriiier is sitting with us and some vexy 
.remarkable and satisDictory results arc being obtained. I look 
forward to reporting some most instructive matter in this connection 
ere long. Hoping to hear from you by an early mail and tnisfug 
to meet with your generous aid. ^ 

Very truly your, 

Thomas Bljrton. 

Baba Feaiy Ghand Mittra. 
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Hamminton, Atlaniio Co., 
New Jersey, U. S. A. 
September, 15th, 1878. 

My dear Sir, 

It is nearly a year since 1 received a letter From you in Madras. 
As you are aware by English and AmcricaTi Journals I shipped from 
Madras for Mauritius, Madagascar and South Africa for England. 
1 remained in South Africa for two months, studying the 
manners, customs and cases of the people. Reaching England 
I remained three months in London, speaking the Sundays upon 
matters connected principally with psychology. Richly did I enjoy 
4ny stay in London. Upon my arrival in Ameriea after a two years 
absence I was recoivefl with open arms not only by my family 
and friends, but by the groat hotly of Spiritualists. I am at present 
dolivoring lectures in Ainoricji upon tlic South Sea Isles, Ceylon,- 
India and SoTith Afritvi ami am also writing a good deal for the 
American pres.s. 

I send you io ilay Mn- pamphlet entitled Buddhism and 
OhristianitN faoo to fact*, ur tin* Co\i«»n discussions." ft is bitter and 
yet inloivstiiig. One thing I wish ti» know from _\oii in particular 
is about th<‘ tlfatli of Krislina. Sonv; Americans (ignorantly I think) 
Mpoll this word iHirif^hnn. .\ml soun* Americans Iod have said that 
Krishna - who in soiiiethi’ig may havi- ivscMiibled .lusus Christ) was 
•msified, ami (hat ]iroor< of this f-j'st in the Hindoo sacn^d books 
ami in carvings upon tlio rocks. I tlunt believe. My reading of 
Hindpo books informs me that h«; died from an arrow shot. 

<j|ueRtions, 

1. How do yon R[udl the name •»f the Ood Krishna. 

2. Is there any proof that lie wa> vriisififtl, 

3. Do the Hindoos linlii^ve in the salvation of the soul through 
Llie. atoning lilo«»d of any crmiilitMl (ImI 

I am satisfied upon these, matlius, hut suini* American writers 
are incliiictl to doubt my posilion those matters. It seems to 
infthat there is very little parallelism between Krishna aud Christ 
-perhaps theiu is none. 

Your paper, the I’syohology of thi.' Ary^is, was excellent. Re- 
member me most cordially to the spiritualists of Calcutta, and 
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please reply as early os possible. May Qod and good angels bless 
and keep you. 

Most sincerely thine, 

J. M. Peebles.* 

P.i8.— My regards to Babu Koshub Chunder Sen. 

♦ ♦ * 

Boston, October Ist, 1878. 

Baba Peary Ghond Mittra. Oalcntta, India. 

Dear sir. 

Tour favonr dated August 24th duly received and noted. We 
thank yon kindly for the exertions yon havo nuulc to spread our 
beautiful philosophy, by obtaining subscriptions to the Banner of 
Light and endeavouring to secure for us a book agent 

We find on reference to our subscription book tho reason that 
you have not received tho Banner by the last three mails is that 
your name was removed from our mailing mitchine. 

The time for which your subscription was paid expired June 
15th last, as you will see by referring to the little yellow slip on 
your wrapper ejich week. Our rule is io dis(«>iitin»io all snbscriptions 
at the expiration of the time for which they are paid, and the 
young man who attends to our mailing iiinchine, not knowing that 
you desired to be a continuous subsewiber removed yonr niiiiio 
when the time was out. 

We very ranch regret the delay it will ciiiiso you in rceciviug 
the Banner but havo now mailed you all missing b:ick numb«irs and 
fixed it so that yonr name will not bo again taken from ou^ list 
except at your request. Therefore, at your convenience, yon can 
send ns a remittance to apply to yonr subscription. 

Very truly yours, 

Oolby Ss Bieh. 

* • • • 

National House. 

Haymarket Square, Boston. 

October 14th, 1878. 

Dear brother, 0 

I would pain send word of greeting to you, although an entiif 
stranger to mo, and I take this occasion to thank you in the m os t coi^ 

Appeared in tbs Hindoo Fitriot, and Dsesmbsr, 1878. 
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dial manner possible for the able narrative {Ahliadi) you penned for* the 
ifolumns of the Banner of Light. Tou doubUess thought it strange 
that it did not make its appearance until recently. In explanation 
1 have only to say that, as I am myself in constant rapport with 
the qiirit world, I am obliged to do the bidding of wiser persons 
than myself They bid me delay its publication until this time 
ibr solely spiritual reasons, and I obeyed. What the reasons were 
I kiiiiW not, but perhaps yoa may ascertain from your spirit friends. 
Try and do so, if you please. 

Spiritualism, in all its phases, is making nipid headway all over 
the world, notwithstanding selfish men and women in our ranks, 
^ in order to exalt themselves, are endeavouring to cast obloquj upon 
the phenomenal phase of mediumship. Andrew J. Davis and Hudson 
Tuttle, authors, I am grieved to inform you, are ranked among this 
idass. I am G4 years of age, and have been at the, editorial head of 
the Banner since its advent, nearly 22 years. I have been martyred 
in many and divers ways, but having placed firm reliance upon my 
spirit* friends, they hav(*. never failed to protect me from foes in front 
and foes in rear. But I am Ijecoining weary in the work, for the 
worst onetnies I have to encounter are those who profess to be 
Spiritualists, 'fliis is a sod admission, but it is true. Yet I for- 
give all enemies knowing that the All Seeing Eye will right all 
wii.uig. Hoping to he;ir from you often. 

r remain, 001 x 11011 }' yours, 

Luther Colby. 

^ , * * « 

• Boslon, October I4th, 187N. 

P. C. Mittra Esq. 

My dear friend, 

Our inutnal frieml Mr. Colby, Eflitor of the Baimer of liight. 
kindly permits me to enclcm a lino or so to you, T wnito yon only 
a tew weeka since asking you several questions about Krishna and 
other things. Spiritualism is making rapid in America. It is 
true. Our mediums are being persi'cuted, however. Will you now 
and then do mo the fiivour of sending me a Calcutta newspaper 
t^t 1 may know what is going on. T have never ceased to remeni- 
your kindnesses to me when in India. Qod bless you. 

Most truly yours, 

J. M. Peebles. 
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London, December 8rd, 1878. 

Baba Feaiy Ghand Mittra. 

Dear Sir, 

Yon may think it strange that the photograph of Oounteas 
Blavatsky's drawing, that I presumed should be sent to you from 
Rhode Island, has not arriTod. I supposed it had been duly for- 
warded to you until a few days ago, when I received a letter from 
my niece at Feacedale, Rhode Island, United States, stating that 
herself and husband having been absent in Europe, until now 
lately, were not aware of my request to thoiii to forward it, but 
informing me that it had just then been packed by her,— and, I 
presume, has been forwarded to you by mail, ere this date. 

I hope it will get to yuu in good order and that you will find it 
as pleasing as you may have hoped or expected. 

The original, is much admired as an excellent presentation of fine 
art, although it was drawn by Countess Blavatsky, as she assured 
me, in a few mimitea But as such things usually done while 
the medium is in trance, I iiresume she knows, or at least remembers 
very little about that point 1 satisfied myself, by pi;rsoiial observation, 
that that the jugglers of Japnii. China, ami Imlia. are spiritual medi- 
ums, same as ours in AiiieriiNi and Eiiropc mid these peculiarities of 
proofr and results are f«implyf:ons(‘<)aeut to difieiviiun in surrounding 
conditions. I find that musii* and darkness are alike essential tor 
the more difficult manifestations, in all these, countries — and also that 
the plants “mangoe trees,” jirudiieed by them, were ns if a shower 
of rain had just fallen iipo]i Ihoiti, — .<«aiue a.s is the cose with'uur 
flowers as produced by our Flower MiMliuins in America. I was 
last night at the office of tlie Spiritualist liere — 88 Great Russel 
Street — ^where a lecture was delivered by the renowned Captain 
Britton, and which was discussed at some time. Messrs. Crookes, 
Wallace, Massey, Mrs. llulluek &c. took iwirt— a most interesting occa- 
sion. Should you feel like writing to me at any time I should bo 
most happy to hear from you. Hoping you un> in eiijoyiiient of 
gc^ health. 

I remain, r»;spectfully yours, 

Jos. P. Hazard, 
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38, Great BusseQ Street. 

Tiondon, January 29th, 1879. 

Dear Sir, 

The encloeed has reached me via Mr. Calder. It is too close to 
theological disputation. An attai^k of the kind on the lack of 
fiedth of JoRiis, would only aorvo to irritate those who believe in him, 
and the matter is not directly conni^‘to<l with spiritualism. 

With kind regards yours very truly, 

W. H. TIarrison. 

From this time to the end of July tho Spiritualist will be full 
of original matter, that there is no certainty of iny being able to 
quote articles from other journals. 

* ♦ * * 

TiOndon, bth February, 1879. 

My dear Sir, 

Many hearty thanks ftir your kind linos of .3rd .Fanuary en- 
closing an articli? for tho Spiritiialisl :^nd which 1 at once sent 
on to Mr. Harrison. Rut I fear he will not insert it. Your remarks 
reganling Jesus’ cowardice make him shrink from giving place to 
your paper, as ho says it would uffoud inafiy people. Editors study 
thoir pecuniary inti'rosi much more ihnn their love of truth. They 
like gold botb>r than voritit's -much luoro than morals — the body 
is in grG.ater valuo than the soul, .and hence all the corruption of the 
world, and how can it ho othorwiHi\ for if the animal is to be exalted 
what but meanness will follow. 

I have also brought Harrison’s attontion to your article in the 
Banner of Light, but I do not think he has soon it yet. Ereiy' 
thing is very qiiiot hen\ Our weather tho past eight weeks has 
been remarkably cold. It i.s the coldest wdnter for some twenty 
years -every day frost snow and ice. But now our days are 
lengthening we shall see t he sun .again ! The fogs and thick clouds 
have kept him quite out of sight all this time. 

Wilson Bonds you many compliments, receive same from me. 

N'oiirs very truly and fraternally. 
Alex. Calder. 

P. C. Mittra, Esq!, 

Calcutta 
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'MATasion, Febniaiy 22nd, 1879. 

Pei^ Ghand Hittra, Esq., 

Dear Sir, 

I Avrote to you from London on the 3rd December notifying 
you that the photograph had been sent to you from Peacedale, 
Rhode Island and explaining to you why it had been so long delayed, 
Sir, my nephew at Peacedale having gone to Europe before he got 
my letter asking him to send it to you, he know nothing about it 
until his return thereto last September. I trust yon have, ere this, 
received it. 

When I was in the East, 1 had several interviews with the 
” ” And became satisfied that they were same ns our me- 

diums in America, modified somewhat by surrounding and different 
conditions. I feel quite sure also, that the Mous and Aaron who are 
mentioned in the Jewish Annals, called by the Christians the New 
Testament, (one of our sacred books) were also the same sort of 
jugglers as we now find in China, India and Japan. I saw the 
mangoe tree produced by the Indian jugglers twice, once in Calcutta 
at a private house and the other at Bombay, and under circum- 
stances in both cases that led me to feel quite sure that the juggler 
played no trick, in fact in one of the cases he could not possibly have 
done BO, for the tree was produced under circumstances that forbade 
his approach to the convere 1 flowerpot that contained the seed and 
which was uncovered at least ten times (by a servant of the household) 
before the tree appeared more easily than could be a common walking 
stick. I noticed alsi), chat in both of these cases the leaves of the 
tree thus produced were wet as with rain — ^tbe some ae are the 
flowers and foliage that are produced by the btuhel by our ” flower 
Medium ” in America, whero the plants bll in showers as it were 
upon the table at which we sit for these nianifestationa The 
juggler very cheerfully gave me leaves of tho mangoe tree they 
produced in my presence, but they entirely refused to give me the 
plant itself I date say that these jugglers may sometimes produce 
plants with roots to them, but 1 think that in the cases in which I 
saw them, they were only hranohes cut from mangoe trees an§ 
stock into the flowerpots—bat by apirUt, whom we well know cait 
transfer artioles in a manner or oondition that we cannot see them 
though thqr may pass before our eyes and in broad dajli^t. 1 think 
the juggler refhsedto let me have the plants I asked fer, not 
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becaaae they were disohUging, but only because they know that 
they had no roots, and that therefore I would suspect it was all a 
trick, and they know they could not explain to nm that it was not 
such. 

Would it not be a great service to the cause of Spiritualism in 
America if some one in India woulil institute a close enquixy, by 
actual experiments, as to the real character of some of the moro 
striking performances of oriental jugglers, and especially as to the 
growth of their inangoe and orange trees. If you could supervise 
such an enquiry (that should be by actual experiments, of course,) 
}ind publish out of the proob, and results, I think you would confer 
^11 inestimable benefit upon the great cause we are engagerl in. 

Here, of the trees I saw grown, was custard 8i.*veral times-^nd on 
each of these exposition, an additional growth was manifested, but 
the tree grew broailerivery fast, whik? its height was increased in far 
less proportion than its breadth. I think there can be very little 
doubt that this difference arose from the fact that the additions of 
sisc were simply produced by additional cuttings, and that these 
could be more easily supplied of lengths sufiicient to widen the 
tree, that of such as were long enough to heightim it in propor- 
tion. 

Hoping I may hoar from ynu when you have loasurc 1 I'emaiii, 

Vour friend, 

Jos. r. Hazanl., 
c./o. Baring Bros, k- Co., 
liondoti. 

I saw a person play on two trumpets neither of which had an 
tirifice at the mouthpiece. He placed them against throat and 
Hue music came from them. The above named music was at the 
houso of a distinguished gentleman in Calcutta. 

* « it 

Bombay, 

March 24th, 1879. 

My dear sir, 

have received with gratitude and pleasure the pamphlet on 
the Axyasi, which you were good enough to send me. It proves to 
me that you have not forgotten my existence and that you heartily 
welcome us to your native land. 

As 1 told you before we injiiie here to live and die with tlie 
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iTinHonii- AnH I hope that sooner or - later we may eiyoy the 
gatigfiwttion of personally visiting yoUk 

This will ho taken to yon by an intelligent yonng gentleman 
from who has been passing some days here and has bt^en 

in interested in the work of our Theosc^hical Society. He 
will tell yon about the magnificent success which wo had yesterday 
on the occasion of the Prosidont's (CoL Olcott’s) address to the 
native public of Bombay. Though we are not inspired prophots, 
ospeoially deligated by God, Jesus, John and Paul, yet wo do hope 
to do in our own humble way os much good for India os the heaven 
sent lagatus of Brahmo churuh— especially as wo have no daughtotii 
to marry the Bajas. 

Hoping this will find you in good health. I am, duar sir. 

Yours sincerely and truly, 

H. P. Blavatsky. 

<.!iigaum. Back Road, 108, 

Bombay. 

Peary Ohand Mittra Ks«p 

Otilciitta. 

♦ * * 


K8SKM. 
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BIRTH OF THE DIVINE KRISHNA 

an 

The eonvewtion of Krishna and Rukmni, struck the Brahmin 
dumb with wonder. Falling at the feet of Krishna, he asked 
pormission to go bock home. The desired leave was gmciously 
:iccorrled to him. He left Dwarka and reached his destination, 
^iid the changes he found at his native place were like the handi- 
work of a magician. Ho rolled in wealth and lived in peace and 
comfort with his faithful spouse. 

It. so happened, that Satyabhama and Krishna were seated 
t<igethor one day beneath the cool shade of the Parijat tree. They 
w«'re talking with each other. The fresh perfume of flowers in 
the garden, the soothing ripple of an acljacent cascade, the chir- 
ping of birds, and the cool and soft broese wafted incessantly, made 
the enchanting pbice a veritable bower of bliss. Narad saunteroi! 
up to the spot whei*o the couple were seated. The old Rishi was 
idways bent upon mischief, and bowing rcvei'entially to Krishna he 
approached Satyabhama, and meekly said.—'* You are the beloved 
of Krishna ' and have him at your beck and call. Devotees after 
yrars of worship and supplication, fail to get a glimpse of his lotus 
much leisi!^ his divine effulgent face, you are thrice blessed. 
Voiir* open-handed charity is the theme of conversation all over the 
world, and in the heaven above. Have recourse to a Brata 
(sai'rifice) and you will have the lively satisfaction of having 
Krishna by your side without the remotest chance of a separation." 

She eagerly encpiired Narad about the nature of the ceremonial ? 
The Rishi replied:—” Carry on the necessary worship and when it is 
finished you will gain your end. 

Narad directed her to fasten Krishna with a cord to the trunk ol 
Parijat tree, ami then give him away, along with the tree as s 
gift to him. In acoonlance to his wishes she commenced the ceremo- 
nial rites in an auspicious hour. Ladies of the royal household 
on coming to know the new**, became disconsolate with grief. No 
sQoner the rituals were over, than Narad taking .hold of Krishna’s 
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hand, led him oat of her qoarters. The fixdiah lady mihed oat 
of her apartment and heat her breast in agony, shedding at the 
same time, a torrent of tears. Bnkmni Devi with dishevelled 1 »mV 
and tearftil eyes, sapplicated Narad and implored him to leave her 
hnsband alone. She said vehemently — ”If yoa donNi meet onr 
demand, we will die of giief.” 

Narad replied — “ It seems you blow hot and cold at the same 
breath. Ton can’t claim, vAat yon have bartered away jnSt now. 
Von conld have prevented Satyabhama from performing the saOri- 
lico, SO do not detain mo anneoessarily. 

Kukmni indignantly said — ”I know you are a misehievous, bad- 
tempered man and powerfnl enough to reduce mo to ashes by a 
eunc, still I defy you. I shall not, so long as I have a breath left in 
me allow you to take away my dear husband. The Rishi, however 
was inexorable.. The poor woman was so much agitated that she 
dropped down in a swoon. Srikrisna was moved with pity and re- 
quested Narad not to molest her any longer. 

Narad said — "Mother Satyabhama yon havo alrcnily relinquished 
your claim npon Krishna. I am afraid you are committing li sin by 
not relinquishing him freely. Looking at your anguish, I am pre- 
paired to compromise the matter on condition that yon weigh him 
with gold, and bestow the precious metal to me. 

She readily consented to the proposal, and directed her sons In 
bring gold from the treosniy'. Heaps of gold wore piled np in the 
courtyard. Narad placed Krishna on one of the scales and Safva 
bhama put down on the other the gold she had collected. The 
balance of the weighing machine did nut swerve by an inch. Find- 
ing the gold inadequate, Krishna’s co-queens came to her aid, and 
pot down their ornaments on the scale, but still it did not inove; 
Satyab h a ma in sheer despair sobbed and cried. The spectators ton 
were struck dumb with amassment, when Uddhab one of the on- 
lookers, remembered Sriktishna telling him in the course of con- 
versation, that his name was heavier than his physical weight 
He at once went to Sa^bhama and said — ’’ I have hit npon a plan 
which will serve onr purpose, remove the gold from the scale 4^<l 
in its place, 1 will pat this basil leaf with Krishna’s name on rit 
He did what he told to Satyabhama, when wonder of wondsis, the 
scale in which Krishna was tested went np, amidst the rqoioingH 
of tile speotatom.. 
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JadAv IfttUetdapped tbeir haods eWtidia, aod ITdcBtob wits 
greetfid and thabked by all. 

Niuad picked op the bosO leaf froA the soale with great veneia- 
(iota, and plaeiag it on the crowh of hia head, began to nng in 
jpitaise of&tkrishna. Ho then left the place. 

Snkriahna contemplated at this time to bring email priuoipalitiOa 
of Iiidfa under one suzerain power and he tiried to give his idea a 
proper shape. 

Two branehee of the aame hunily reigned at Uastinspore better 
known as the Inner dynasty. Maharaja Knra was a scion of this 
illnsttioos fiunily. Santann was a descendant of this Baja He 
had a son named Bhettsina, who had the repntation of being the 
most virtuous and genorons prince amongst his contempocaries 

SanUmu bocamc enamoured of a girl of prepossessing appear- 
ance. The maiden's lather objcctcil to the proposed union on the 
ground that his daughter's son will have no chance to the throne, 
as long as Bheesma stood in the way. He was the eldest son of his 
father and as such, will ascend the throne, by the rules of primogeni- 
ture. Lutge-heartOil, as ho was, Bheesma voluntarily relinquished 
hia claims to the guddi to enable his fhther to many. The girl’s 
|isxents wm not satisfied with his arrangemont. They stipulated 
that Bheesma shall remain unmarried fat life, so that their grand- 
children may not suiTcr from any hitch in their right of succession 
to tho throne. 

Bheesma became fiimons for his self-sacrifice. Literally Bheesma 
msqns (one wKo has taken a dreailfiil oath.) 

She, in due course presented her husband with a son, and the 
following year she was ddivered of another male child. The two Baj- 
knmars were respectively called Gheetrongad, and Bechitrabiija. 
The former shufAetl off his mortal coils daring ihfiincy. The latter 
survived his brother, and in the course of time, married two daugh- 
ters of the Baja of Benares. He lo«l a voluptuous life and contnufted 
phhisis shortly after his marriage, and his life was cut short in full 
bloom. Under the eircumai.ances the Innar dynasty had no male 
lAsiUber excepting Bheesma. The dowager hfabamhi Satyabati 
^fias sttfekeh with excessive grief owing- to the sad and premature 
dUUths of her sUhSw For fear of total ektinction of the illasinoiis 
dlfln, she Mht for Dulpi^aii Vyasa Rishi ; and asked him to beg^ 
by htf wide«red daUghters-in-law, During the virgin state of 
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the dowager Mahamoi , Paraanr had an unlawful love ibr her and 
Vyasa was the offspring of thoir unlawful union. Consequentily Vyasa, 
ns a dutiful sou could not refuse the rei]uoat of his mother msord- 
ing to the ancient custom in voguo. Satyabati thus got two grand- 
sons begotten by Vyaaa. They were named Dhritarostra and Fandu 
respectively. Fandu in the course of time becaino the sovereign of 
Hastinapore. He had five sons, two of them were twins. Dhritaraatra 
was blind and hail, one hundred sons. Death carrioil off Maharaja 
Fandu in the prime of life. His Bani Kunti Devi took the protootinn 
of her husband’s step-brother. During this tinu^ Durjodhan the 
eldest son of Dhritarostra conspired against his cousins with a view 
to put them to death. Ho constntcted a building of inflamablo 
materials at Bamabat, with a view to burn them alive with their 
mother. Ho induced his aunt and his cousins to visit Bnrnahat. 
Bidur called on Kunti Devi secretly and warned her about the 
machinations of Durjodhan, and the im{)cnding danger that await.ec1 
them. She along with her suns quietly loft the place iindc^r cover 
of darkness, and went to a jungle. They lived then; for some time. 
Duijodhan ordered a man to sot fire to the Jatn building at night, 
'rhe conflagration took place and the housi^. was reduced to ashes 
within a short time. Durjodhan was under the impression that 
his cousins must have perished by the conflngmtion. He usurped 
the dominions of the Fandavs. A few years edapsed without any- 
thing of importance happening. Slarriage aba wiyambar of the 
daughter of Dmpad Raja was annonnceil at Fanchal. All thr 
princes and nobles wore invited ^ attend the ceteinony. The 
unsurpassable beauty of the princess induced many Rajas to go 
over to the place with a view to win her hand. Durjodhan was 
one of them. The five Fandavs also went there in disguisa Out 
of curiosity Srikrishna accompanied by his elder brother alsri 
went there. 

The condition of the sayambar was, that tlic man who would 
be able to pierce the target blindfolded by an arrow woiiH win the 
girl- 

Amongst the assembled Rajas none could hit the target Balara^ 
asked the permission of his brother to try his Jliick. Krishna di» 
suadod him from joining the archery. He* said the Fandavs 
have come here in disguise and Aijuais the man who would come 
ont BoccMfiil. His surmise correct Aijun triumphantly 
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oairied away the fiiir prize to his foiest home, and called his mother 
to see the preoioua treasure he has brought. She was cooking fi>od 
for her sous and instead of knowing the nature of the prize directed 
her sons' to divide the spoil amongst themselves in equal shares, 
Obeying the mandate of their mother the five brothers married 
Draupadi. 

Krishna followed by his brother set out for the jungle, to see their 
aunt Kunti Devi. She expi^sed her great delight in meeting her 
dear nephews after an ago. She related to Krishna the hardships 
she had undergone lately. Krishna explained her that according to 
the transmigration of souls, one must suffer for his or her misdeeds 
in previous lives, and then after the trial had piissed away, was to 
attain happiness. He asked the Fandavs to accompany him to 
nastifiapore, with a view to induce Maharaja Dhritarastra and his 
sons to divide the kingdom with them in equitable, shares. In case 
of refusal, he will be under the necessity of having recourse to dras- 
tic measures to gain his object Accordingly the Fandavs started 
for Hastiiupore, and claimed their share of the territory from 
DhriUirostra. Tlic king ordered his eldest .son to restore the shart^ 
of the Fandavs. Maharaja Jiidhistir ruled his dominions with 
equity and justice, and became vc^ry popular amongst his subjects. 
He despatched a man to Srikrlihna asking him to giwnt permission 
tio perform Kajsua H:u;rifico. Krishna started tor Indraprastha on 
the back of Gariir. Judhistir .icconled him a cordial reception. 
After the customary greetings wtu'o over, Judhistir said I have a 
bvqiir to bog of you, Krishna sjiid, tell me what flo you want 
Judhistir said I have a great mind to pi?rfuriii Bajsua Jagina. 
Krishna replied you are the most deserving in-rson to perform it. 
But there is a hitch in the way of your wish being fulfilled. »lara- 
saiida will thwai't your wishes, so long he is alive, lie is a jiower- 
ful potentate. (Jiie lakh of princes must bow ilowii to your bidding, 
and then you will be entitled to the Jagina. 

Many Rojas have acknowledged their allegiance to Jarasaiidha. 
Those who refused to bow down to him, were captured and kept in 
^nfinement. Unless you put him to death, he wdll stand on your 
9ay. To f|uarrel with him openly is out tit the question, fell 
Arjuu and Bheonia to aocoippimy me, I undertake tti remove him 
froin this earth. Judhislir complied with his request then and 
there. The next day the party started for Mag«wlh«i ontl after 
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travening many countries reached their destination. Without tuUng 
any rest, the trio repaired U> the palace in the garh of Biiiiahiiunef 
They iiv:ere taken before the king, who maile enquiries about theip.. 

Kmhna introduced the priaoes to him, and tben discloeed the 
purpose of their visit No sooner he had heard this than he flienr 
into a rage, and raising his eyebrows oontemptnously cried out :r- 
** 1 am the emperor of. India, who dares to challenge my position ? 
I have kept those Bajas in prison, who did not acknowledgo me 
as the paramount power in Indian Bheema fumed with ragei and 
catching hold of his neck firmly tried to throttle him. After a good 
deal of grappling and tussling, Bheema overpowered his opponent, 
and put him to death. Srikrishna himself liberated all the princes 
from captivity and proclaimed to them the ensuing Bajsua jagma 
to be held at Hastinapore, and invited them to join the ceremony 
without &il, they then lefl* Magadha. Judhistir again humbly asked 
the penniasion of Avatar Krishna for the second time. He gladly 
approved of the laudable object. The Jagiiin commenced with great 
pomp and magnificence. Bajas and Maharajas iicknowlcdgod 
Judhistir as their susseraiu power Krishna himself looked after the 
arrangements of the great< function. Bheesnm addressed the fol- 
lowing words to Judhistir : — 'Oh virtuous Maharaja it is high time 
for you to bid your guests g<M>d-liye. You should acknowledge the 
mnk of the foremast prince firsts and honour him with costly pro- 
sciits according to our custom.” Judhistir begged Bhoesma lit 
point out the deserving Muhanya. Bher^sma said— "Intellectually- 
morally and in chivalry none caq bo (;ompan*d with. Srikrishnn. ' 
Judhistir ordered Sahodev to carry out the instructions of Bhuosin^i. 
Accordingly Krishna was iluly honoured, and costly present(i weri 
given to him by Sahadev. 

Sishupal the Baja of Ohhedi was offended at this and. rising from 
his seat cried out : Krishna is unworthy of the honour. Is this 
the way that you offer gratuitous insult to us whilst we are your 
guests ? But we will not tamely subniit to this sort of trpatnient. 
Moreover Krishna should have refused the honour, knowing fully 
that we are superior to him. I know the Pandavs. arc mean, a||i 
cowardly fellows, otherwise they would not liave dared tc» lower v,s 
ill the estimation of uur casfeo rnon.*’ 

Sishupa! without rhyme and reason rebuked Krishna out of malici\ 
and. he was on the fwint of leaving the place in a, huff with,his suite. 
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Jndhutiv SRid to SishupRl— "Do not be angiy with Knahhet 

You bhme him onjnstly and I did not expect such bad traatment 
from you. Ton see them arc other Bajaa, and Maharajas present 
here, who am in rank greater than you. They are all qniesoent. 
Therefore you ought not to raise frivolons objeotiions.'’ 

Bheesma addressed to Jndhistir the .fidlowing words— ''yon 
ahonld not interfere in this matter. A man who feels heart- 
burning for Krishna being hononred, ought to be turned ont at 
once. Sriktishna is being adored universally not only here but in 
the three kingdoms by Qods and Goddessesi" 

Sishupal challengod Krishna to fight with him. Krishna accept- 
ed the invitation to fight. He said " you are a mean liespicable 
‘fellow, although you are my cousin still yon richly deserve to h<> 
puniahed. You set fire to my Dwnrka palace, but 1 rofminocl from 
punishing you, and put up with indignities, afifionts which you 
lavishly bestowed on me. for the sake of my aunt ; to whom 1 
promi^ to excuse you hundred times. But now I will not spare 
you. Saying this he hurled bis fiery disc called 8iid<ir»an at 
Sishuptd and his head was instantly severed from the trunk ! The 
qwetators were thunderstruck with wonder by the miracle pei'- 
formed by Krishna. The wwmonial rites were over without any 
fiirther hitch. 


.SIVA NATH ROY. 
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EEMOnHE. 

Rain beat drearily against the windows of the club-room where 
three retired Anglo-Indians had foregathered for an afternoon 
chat. Their topic was, of course, the War, which has quite super- 
seded weather, golf and sho|i. Aftx^r the Latest " shaves " had been 
dul;' disaecteil, silence fell upon the little group, which was broken by 
THE BARRISTER : — Gennany is still a water-tight compart- 
ment of Europe.* ; but the tnith is slowly trickling in. When 
it reaches the masses, what n-morse they will fr^cl for the atrocities 
pcr|)ctrated by their soldi(?rs and sailors ! 

THE DOCTOR: — Don't be too sure of that : Is not remorse un- 
availing sorrow for Hoine irrcvocabL* ilood or omission which has caused 
deep injury to others ? The Man in the Street calls its source his 
conscience ; " but Psychologists label it a " manifestation of the 
Social Instinct,” which likens every dee<l to a stone cast into stag- 
nant water, and forming a series of concentric rings. True civilisa- 
tion is a cosmic force, its sympathies embrace all mankind. Now 
Germany is still in tho IVibal Era : her social structure has been 
solidified by oxternal pressure, and her domestic organization waf 
superior to our own. But your German’s sympathy begins and end; 
at home. In his narrow range of vision other races are as Eipling’i 
” lesser tribes without the law” that binds all Tiuitondom in tie 
<39mutaal help. A people so astoundingly immature is incapable 
feeb'ng remorse for injuries inflicted on non-Germans. But an 
we more cosmopolitan i Fitty years ago, Stuart Blackie told Si 
William Hunter that an Irnglishman’s conscience was compounde 
of Gaiihaginian greed and Roman toughness.” • 
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THE BARRISTER .—There spoke the perfervid Celt's contempt 
for Sassenach materialism. Bat Blaokie was too Hard on our 
fathers. They lavished untold millions on charity and foreign 
nussions: it is true that nine-tenths of the amount was wasted 
through British lock of organisation. 

THE DOCTOR That’s just where the Germans were beating 
us all along the line until the limelight shed by war revealed our 
national shortcomings. They made the best of inferior human 
material, while the magnificent potentialities of our noce never got 
fiur play. We are now making up the leeway caused by a century 
otlaissesh/aire. Quite lately a very sod errand took mo to Boulogne, 
which, you know, is one vast Base Hospitsil for our own wounded. 
The perfection of every appliance for relieving {)ain filled me with 
amazement From all accounts the Kaisc^r’s maimed JCmwn-futfer 
does not fare half as well. But .we're wandering far from our 
muttons ; let's get back to llomorse. T maintain that you over- 
value the strength of conscience in uiiregoncrato human nature. 
An American physician has tabulated the experience of five hun- 
dred deathbeds and finds that only one patient among them all 
.showed remorse in c.rtrf>/nis. What a bonk might bo written on 
the ** Psychology of Deathbeds ! Do you feel inclined to collaboratf* 
with me in writing one f 

THE BARRISTEK. — B-r-r-r! the very thought of it inaki\s im* 
shudder! But we are off the rails again. I can prove that every 
human being is capable of remorse. Here is a case in point 
Many years ago I defended a European soldier in India who had 
deliberately shot a comnulc sleeping in the barrack-room. Ho tried 
to make out that it was a case of siiicirlo ; unfortuiiatelv for mv 
client a punkah-cooly had watched his proccodingn through the 
jhilmUls, 1 did my best to get him off, but the jury found him 
guilty without leaving the box, and ho was sentenced to death. 
About a fortnight afterwards 1 got a chit from the Jail Suporin- 
tendent telling me that the raurdorer was to be hanged next day, 
and particularly wished to sec me. So I was ushered into the con- 
demned cell that evening. Thu poor wretch overwhelmed me witS 
expressions of gratitute for " the splendid fight I had put up ” os hef 
said. I gave him a cheroot, lit one myself, and enconraged him to 
talk of his post. For two mortal hours he reeled out a confession 
of misdeeds which -proved that he bod studied “ Mmdsr as a fine 
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Art” without Do Quince/a aid. One of hia remarks gave me 
funously to think. " Thore ain’t many chaps as is scragged for 
their first kilL The cops are that stupid that one gets careless, 
and does something that gives the whole show away. Of course 
I ought to have seen that the coast was clear, — never thought of 
that — ^punkah-oooly in the verandah.” On bidding him a last 
farewell I asked whether he had ever felt remorse. After ponder- 
ing awhile he replied Yes, Sir, I did feel a bit sorry once when 
I stood outside Maidstone Qaol and see’d the black flag hoisted for 
a pore chap who was dying for a murder that I had done ! ” This 
case bears out my theory that the most degraded human being has a 
conscience tucked away in some corner of his soul. 

THE DOCTOR I believe you’re right, after all. It seems a 
shame to mention tho great Duke of Wellington in the same breath 
as a vulgar murderer ; but you know he was generally credited 
with owning Talleyrand's two essentials to success in life, namely a 
good digestion and a hard heart. Let me repeat an anecdote of 
him told me by, the Duke of Buckingham, on whose staff I served 
at Madras in 78. At thu fag-end of the Peninsular War, the Madras 
Governor’s father, then ^fanpiis of Buckingham, took his own 
yeomanry regiment to the front, and joined our invading army after 
the Battle of Toulouse. On reporting himself, he was invited to dine 
at the Head Quarters JIcss. Just as the Roast Beef of old Eng- 
land " struck up, the Provost- marshal was announced. He handed 
a letter to the Iron Duke, who glanced through it with an ominous 
frown, and said, " Bring them in.” Forthwith a sergeant’s guard 
with fixed bayonets introduced three trembling soldiers. ” Did you 
hear the Qonertal Orders rend out at parade yesterday, warning 
my troops that looting in France would be punished with death ?” 
The culprits hung their hoails ; Rhadamanthus went on ” Now 
you have been caught red-handed looting a farm, and actually drew 
your bayonets against the owner. Have you anything to uige ?” 
(Silence) “ Very well : Provost, hang them up !” They were 
marohed off, not daring to sue for mercy ; and when the Marquis 
stammered out an apiH^al on their behalf, he was silenced by a 
stem, " Mind your own business, my Ixird ! ” A chill fell on tho 
guests, they were 'haunted by a vision of three poor wretches strug- 
gling in death-agony which the copious libations of port and 
ohampt^ne usual at ba/ra khan<i$ entirely failed to banish. Sure 
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^mangh, nexl moEiiiiig they saw three dead men sospended from a 
trae near the ProvoBt-marshal’a quartern But a week aSRierwaids 
Lord Buckingham, riding in the rear of an Irish regiment on the 
route from Paris, saw a straggler whoso features seemed fiwnil ia r . 

" Hullo, my man/’ he asked, " weren’t you one of the looters 
condemned to death the other day ?” " Begorra I was, Sorr,” replied 
the fellow, " Me and Tim Driscoll and Michaol Booney had the 
ropes round our necks, when the Provo’ spied three corpses that 
had died of typhus in hospital being carried out for burial Sos 
he — ^how I’m going to string those poor chaps up instead of yon ; 
but don’t do it again !” With that ho lots ns go with a hearly 
kick apiece into tho bargain.” Sometime afterwards Lord Buck- 
ingham met the Duke at an official dinner in Paris, and told him 
the whole story. The great manfrowned, but said after a moment’s 
thought, " Egad, Marquis, I’m damned glad to hear that” Don’t 
you think, General, that he must have felt remorse for his excessive 
severity ? 

TE[E SOLDIER. — (Had taken no part in the symposium beyond 
glancing from one speaker to the other between whiffs of a rather 
rank Dindigul cheroot) : — Well, you fellows have been talking a bit 
above my head with all this psychology of yours : but I can cap 
that last yam. In the cold weather of ’67-’.58, I was attached as 
interpreter to a Queen’s cavalry regiment which was helping Sir 
Hugh Bose to cut up Tantia Topee's rabble in Central India. One 
evening, just as we were sitting down to dinner, some troopers 
brought in five sepoys clod in tattered uniforms, and a civilian non- 
desoript^ who had been caught hiding in a mosque. For tho pandinn 
there was no hope of mercy, they belonged to a regiment that had 
murdered its officers ; but the only proof that the other fellow had 
been mixed up in the mutiny was a pair of European earrings found 
'tied up in his filthy dhuti, I glanced at him : onr eyes met and 
his flashed immediate recognition. " Saheb^ Saheb,” he whispered, 
« don’t you remember mo ? I am Mohammad Ali, Bolus Snob’s 
Khidmulgar.” Then it all came hack to me -Masuri ; my hot 
weather leave in ’56; the Wallace femily; father, something i^ 
timber on the Nepal timber frontier ; mother, an obese wtUite, and* 
two daughters ; more than a suspicion of the tarbrush ; just within 
the borders of somety. But those girls : they were pretty, especial^ 
Jjanra, the younger rae. I danced with her, cheated her croquet. 
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. lode aaidnoiialy beside her tonga. If I hadn’t been mp yil to 
my pow dear wife at home, hj Jove I’d have made a fool of myself 
with that girL However, I did the only thing an honourable man 
can do under sooh oinnmstanoes, made a bolt of it before it was 
too late. Jnst a year afterwards 1 road in the Hwrieamt tiiat the 
whole Wallace femily had been murdered by a band of roving 
sepoys. Their Ehidmntgar, Mohammad Ali, was a real treasure. 
I never saw such a fellow at laying a bom Ickana taUe, and ino- 
nio ba/odobusL The deuce of a lady-killer, toa I often met him in 
the baser, with a gaudy muaalman topi perched on his handspiQA 
head, and casting Don Juanesque glances at the latticed windows on 
neither side. " Can this piteous object be Mohammad Ali ?“ I asked 
myself, as the poor wretch flung himself on the ground, and 
embraced my feet. " Saheb, Saheb,” he whispered hoarsely, " for 
Allah's 8^0 and our Lord Isavis’s, onty say you know me : say 
I was your faithful Khidmutgur ! Don’t let them kill me.” “ That 
would be a lie, Mohamnuid Ali,” 1 rejoined, “ but tell me the whole 
truth, and I’ll see what can be done for yon.” His story, punctuated 
by robs, seemed plausible enough. He had warned the Wallaces 
of a coming storm ; niged them again and again to take refuge in 
the hills^ when the - mutineers’ approach was signalled by a host of 
frightened ryots’ he liad run oil to arrange a retreat for them 
with his Qusti ; on returning to the bungalow, he found it a heap 
of ashes and the Mem Sahtiis murdered. In considerable doubt 
I examined the earrings found in his possession They were the 
identiijal pair I tiad sent Laura from Hamilton’s shop as a solatium 
for having ^very nearly “ loved ” and certainly “ ridden away.” 
“ Where did you get tho Chhoti Mmi Baba’i earrings ?” I asked in 
stem accents ; and tho reply came quite pat— he had found them 
in tho mins of the bungalow, and taken charge of them, hoping to 
restore them to the family. 

At this stage of our colloquy my bullet-headed Colonel growled 
eut :— ** What are you jabbering about with that black rascal, do 
you know him V " Yes, Colonel,” 1 answered, " and I can vouch for 
th^feot that be was a first-rate table servant before tbe mutiny 
brtfee out.” "That’s not enou{^ : have you soon him since May, and 
can you vouch for his loyalty ?" I was forced to shake my head, 
whereon the Colonel pointed to his throat significantly, sayiig:— 
" All right, Sergeant, take them away.” Forthwith two stalwart 
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traopei»lud liaiids oa Mohammad AIL Aa they wen dtagging him 
x>ff, he looked back at me with auoh agony and nproaoh, 'that by 
Jove, his eyes have haunted me ever ainoe. On striking oamj 
next morning, I beheld six ooipses <li>n| ^ing from a huge tamawn.^ 
tree to leeward and a flock of obscene vnltnics perched on its 
upper branches awaiting our departure befiwe beginning their 
meal Time and again I have asked myself whether I ought not to 
have stretched a point to save the poor devil Many of our native 
servants proved staunch during the mutiny, and Maham mAd 
story may have been a true bill Yea, I know what remmse is, 
1 can tell you. 

THE BARBISTE&— My dearOeneral, you aro worrying youBoj^ 
unnecessarily ; it is at least as likely that he guided the mutineora 
to tho Wallaoes* bungalow. The question is one of fiict as well as 
casuistry, I could hold a brief on either siile. 




F. H. SERINE. 
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Chapter IV. 

II. 

After the marriage Dhanadas returned home with his wife and 
daughter. The mother, who had been extremely solicitoos about 
her daughter’s mairiage, now talked and looked as though a 
load of anxiety had been completely taken off her mind. Time 
Jjpar on, and four years more passed away and still nothing was heard 
ofFurandar. But Hiranmoyee was married, and to her it was 
now nothing whether he returned or not. Nevertheless she felt a 
imiig whenever she thought that he had been absent from home for 
seven long years. Was it possible that he kept away because 
he had not hitherto been able to forget her ? She could hardly 
think of this. To her it rather seemed doubtful that he was yet 
in life. She should certainly not desire his company now that she 
was married, but why as one who harl been her playmate in child- 
hood should she not send a thought after him, and pray Qod to 
^^'ep him from harm ? 

Something was the matter with Dhanadas. For months he had 
lieen brooding over something, and he was always found in very low 
spirits. His wife inciuired the cause of his anxiety, but he shook 
his head and sull^idy refused to tell her anything. 

Day and night he indulged in his sad anxiety : and it continued 
to prp.y upon his mind till at last it threw him into a fever which 
carried him off in a short time. His wife so much felt the loss of 
her husband that she refused to survive him, and resolved to follow 
the siUtee. After the death of her father Hiranmoyee hail no 
one, except her mother, to take enro of her, and she begged her 
hard not to die and leave hci only child for ever, but in vain. 
Hiranmoyee soon found liersclf alone in the w^orld. 

9^hcn her mother WiW about to quit the world she said U* her, 
;'D(fnot weep, my child. When 1 am gone, Qod will take care of 
you. By His grace you will, in good time, meet your husband with 
whom you will surely be very happy. Besides your fether has left 
you an immense fortune which will enable you to live like a 
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princess. Qrieve not that I am about to follow him to a better 
oeuntfy. So adieu, dear, and may Qod bless you T 

Soon after the death of her mother, however, Hiranmoyee disoo- 
vered that instead of a huge fortune her fother had left her almost 
nothing in the world. For, except the paternal house in which she 
lived, and some valuable pieces of fiimiture and her mothei^s 
jewellery, she had scarcely loft more than a few thousand rupees. 
She knew on enquiry that for some years her fother had sustained 
heavy losses in his business, which had left him deeply involved in 
debt. This had weighed heavily upon his mind till at last he fell 
ill and died. 

Hiranmoyec was not able to satisfy her father's importunate*' 
creditors, yet sho sold the paternal house and the furniture and the 
jewels to meet their claims as far as it was possible for her to do so. 
This left her pepniless in the world. Driven from her hearth and 
home she went to live in a very humble cottage in a remote comer 
of the town. Her only kind friend was Anandaswami, her late 
fother's staunch friend and adviser, but he was then living far away, 
and Hiranmoyec had no one whom she could send to inform him of 
the pitiable condition to which she had been reduced. 


CFfAPTEU V. 

Hiranmoyec was young and beautiful, and it seemed neit.h'T 
wise nor proper for her to sleep* at night by herself. She might not 
feel very .safe and secure to sleep alone in her room, but she feanMl 
more the tongue of st'^andal-bearers. Her next-door neighbour 
was a widow whose father was a milkman. Her name was Amab. 
and she was about thirty-live. Sho had a son who was grown up, 
and a little daughter. Hiranmoyec proposed ono day that shi' 
would sleep in her room at night, to which she readily consulted. 

Hiranmoyee slept in the widow’s room ; and ono day as slm 
went to sleep in her room as usual, Ainala said, "Have you heard 
the news ?” 

•fWhat news asked Hirahmc^ec. 

"Why, every one knows it. The late merchant's son, Piiran(||r, 
has returned at last after many yeara They say that he had lietri 
away for good eight years.” 

The tears came into Himnmoyee’s eyes, and she turned about in 
ordor that Amala might not notioe her weakness. She felt as if her 
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last tie of aflfeotion had broken — the only one that seemed to bind her 
' to earth after the death of her father and mother. Purandar had 
certainly forgotten her, or he would not have retumeil. Again she 
thought that now that she had become the wife of another it did not 
matter whether he still remembered her or not. Yet was it not rather 
hard to be forgotten by him whose memory she had fondly cherished 
these many years in her bosom ? At times it seemed to her that 
he had not forgotten her and hatl come because lie harl been very 
eager to see her. At oth^ times ohc thought that for thinking of 
Purandar she was guilty of infidelity to her husband. 

“You do not remember Purandar, the son of the late merchant, 
.fJschisuta ?'* . said Amala again. 

“Yes, I do,” said Hiranmoycc. 

‘*Well, he has brought a shipiiil of gold and silver. No one in 
this town had ever got so much wealth.*’ 

■tho blood flowed faster in Hiranmoyc^c's veins. Ur whom she? 
loved was the richest man in the» town, ami she — a penniless girl. 
His wealth would have bivn hors, Imt it was the ordering of fate 
that she should not he marrind to him. These thoughts crossed her 
mind for a momonl. “Has he tak»'n a wife, Amala'* she said 
Again. 

"No, * she. said. 

Hir.iiimoveo’s hejvl was gidtly. ’I.'hon' was in* imn-i' talk that, 
night. 

ihlAITKI.’ VI. 

Days went Ky. and Hiraiiiiioyer. liail grown tn !»•. familiar with 
Amala. She talked with her i.fieii and siMum'd happy in her 
company. 

One afternoon Amala went to lliranmovi?!'. “ It is very 
unkind of you, my dear lady, it is, indeed, ” she sni«l with a laugh, 
and casting sly looks at her. 

"What do you mean, Amala ? Wli.d- hav*» 1 done 

"Nothing particular, pt?rhap'i, hn! you might safely have conti- 
ded your secret to me, T Hiippo.se.” 

fWhat secret 

^Why, you love. And— and Pui-and ir is such a nice young 
gentleman.’* 

A change passed over her fiici?. 

"Yes,” she said, trying to look easy. "I once. can?d for him. 
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And he for me. We were neighbours ; nnd we played together 
when we were small children.” 

" You do not care now ?" said Amala with a smile. "But he does 
still and hasn’t forgotten yon. Here is the proof* 

With this Amala produced ftom the folds of her cloth a very 
beautiful necklace richly set with gems. 

” I am wellknown to Purandar” she said again. “ Hearing that 
you are my neighbour he sent for me ani^asked me to take this to 
yon as a present from him.” 

Hinuimoyee knew at a glance that it was a precious jewel She 
knew too that if she took it she would bi* lifted from her abject 
poverty. But she was not like an ordinary girl, and, hosroyer wel«^ 
come it might have been to other people in her circumstances, she 
could not find it in her heart to take it. " Amala,” she said after 
a while, " I cannot accept the present.” 

Amala stared at her in utter surprise. '* Not accept it !" she 
cried. ” Don’t talk nonsense, my dear lady.” 

*' No, I will not,” Slid Hiranmoyce ; “ I had rather dwell in 

necessity.” 

"Are you out of your ftenses, madam f Kiit you ate joking, I know 
you are.” 

“ No, I am serious,” said Hiraninoyec. " My sense of propriety 
does not permit my taking it.” 

Amala, howoucr, endciiveured to argue her out of her opinion, 
but in vain. 

At the time of which we are speaking 'romink was ruled over by 
a noble and generous king, whose name was Madan Deva, ■ Amain 
was well'known at the palace. She went and presented the neck- 
lace to the king, who took it with a smile and gave her a certiiin 
sum of money. 

A few days afterwarls one of Piirandar’s maidservants went to 
ffiranmoyee. " Please, maxlam,” she said, “ my master bids me tell 
you that he cannot bear your living in a mean and humble dwelling. 
Ho dare not ask you to come and live in his house where yon will 
be most welcome, but his earnest request is that you ifU 
come and live in your paternal house, which he has bought bask 
from your late fothcr’s cnslitom to present to you. He hopes that 
as the request comes from one who really feels for you, you will be 
pleased to oblige him by accepting his offer.” 
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The one thing which pained Hiranmoyee most was the loss of 
her paternal house. She could endure poverty, but she thought it 
was exceedingly hard that she should be sent away from her homo. 
Here she was bom, and as a child had played. Here she had lived 
and grown under the fostering care of her parents. The memory of a 
hundred and one things connected her with it What should she 
not give to live in it again ? Audit was so very kind of him to 
say that he wished to make a present of it to her. “ Qo,*’ said 
Hiranmoyee. “and tell your master that I most thankfully accept 
his offer, and that I will come in a day or two." 

When the maidservant had gone, she turned to Amala who was 
Jby, and said, “ I cannot live there alone. Will you not go and li/o 
with me, Amala 

Amala consented, and the next day Hiranmoyee went with her 
to live in her father’s big dwelling house. 

I do not like your going there, Amala," said Hiranmoyee to 
her one day when, on being questioned, she told her that she had 
lieeii to Purandar's. 

Amala defrayed all household expenses, and she seemed very 
libenil in the spending of her money, which excited some suspicion 
in Hiranmoyee H mind. She, however, told her that she had got 
somo job at the pulucc, and Hiranmoyee never afterwards cared to 
ask any questions about it. 

CnAPTER VII. 

The fifth year counting from the date of Hiranmoyce's marriage 
with the unknown man was over at last, and she was now free to 
wear the ring. Should she wear it ( Though she had grave 
doubts about ever meeting her hiisbiiud again, her couscienee told 
her that she Hiiined against him and God to carry the thought of 
Furandar in her mind. “ This unruly heart of mine — I must put 
a brake upon it, I must try to forget Furandar," she said to herself. 
And as she said this sho went and took out her wedding ring amt 
wore it on her finger. 

Just at this point Amala came running inti) the room, and she 
.Ifd such a frjghteued look. 

. “ What’s tho matter, Aiuala I" inquired Hiranmoyee, wonder- 
ing in her mind what 'it might be. 

" Oh, my lady, the kinq wants you, and he has sent a palanquin 
nnd beants and some of his men to escort you to.thc palncst'' 
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"Nonsense,” said Hiranmoyee calmly. “The king can possibly 
have no business with mo, and yon ai'e a stupid girl be in snob 
a flurry about nothing.” 

When she had said that, a woman presented herself before her. 
“ Madam,” said she, bowing respectfully, “ His majesty oommands 
you to appear before, him without delay, and you must make ready 
this instant to go with us.” 

Hiranmoyee was astonished. What in the world could the king 
want with lier ? It was voiy difficult for her to guess. Yet to 
disobey his csominand was out of the question. However, though 
it was dark already, she was rotliing afraid, for the king bore an 
exemplary chamcti.u-. anil was so much feared that no one dared t<^ 
outrage any woman. 

Hiranmoyee was souii i-eady to start, and A mala, being asked, 
went with her. 

As soon as sin* arriveil, woiil was brought to the king, and bv 
his order she was ushered into his prcsuinte. 

OiiAirPER vin. 

Hiranmoyee ma<lo a profound bow as sin* stood before the king. 
His majesty was tall and well-proportioned ; and he had a noble and 
graceful appearance, and Uiraumoyeo admired him when shi; saw 
him for the first tiun*. The prince too was struck by Hiranmoyee's 
charms, for she was exquisitely l)oautiful. 

"Your name is Hiranmoyee?” said the king, filing his eyes 
upon her. 

“ Please, my lord, I ain your. must humble and ob<^dient servant.” 

“You will know,” s.o'd the king, '• why I sent for you.* You 
remember your marriage of course 

Hiranmoyeo answered in the affirmative. 

“ You have with you the ring which Anandaswami gave to you 
on the wedding night ?” 

“ Yes, my lord, I am wearing it on my finger, for I took it out 
and wore it acconling tio Anandaswami’s direction. But it U 
a great secret, and I cannot understand how your majesty oould 
know it.” 

“ Well,” said the king, “you need not trouble your head aboat 
that. Tell mo first whether you will bo able to know the ring 
which Anandaswami gave to your husband.” 

“ Yes^my lord, for both rings arc as like as can be,” 
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The king commended one of the men, who attended on him, to 
bring it, and in a Uttie time he ratumed witii a golden caekeb 
" Thke this ring," eaid the king as he took it oat of the caaket, 
“and tdl me, by comparing it with youn, if it is your hnsband’e." 

▲t the bunp^ght Hinnmoyee examined the ring minutely and 
side by ride ^ ith hen, and declared that it was undonbtedly her 
hnsband’s. After a while she spoke a|pdn and said, " My lord, sinoe 
you hold mgr husband’s ring in your possesrion, I am petsnaded 
to lielieve that 1 have become a widow ; for if he were living he 
would nevbr like to part with ih” 

The king laughed. “ BeUeve me,” said he, “ your husband lives 
.and you are not a widow.” 

“ If so, I should think that my husband is poorer than myselC 
He may have been tempted to sell it to yon in the expeotatioii of' 
getting a considerable sum of money." 

“ On the contrary,” said the king, " your husband is a very 
rich maa” 

“ In that case I should incline to think that you robbed him of 
it either by force or fay some stratagem," 

“ You are very daring to talk like thisi" 

“ I beg your Highness's pardon, but how you came Iqr it, I think 
I ought to know.’’ 

“ Well, you' may know,” said the king with a foint smile on his 
lips, " that on the wedding night Anandaswami had put the ring 
on my finger.” 

HiranmoyOe Unshed and hung down her head. “I am very 
■ony," said she, “ that I should have arid anything that oould only 
be qpoken 1^ a foolish and thoughtless girl, and 1 hope that my 
generous consort will ^pgive me.” 


JX BOY. 
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SPiniTUA TJ8M IN CALCUTTA 

(IV) 

We will produce some more letters vrritten to Peary Chand 

Mittia. 

Fairmount Avenue, 

Hyde Park, Man. U. S. A., 

April 27th, 1879, 

Dear Hr. Mittra, 

Your &vour of February 28th reached me on the 5th of thi^ 
month. It gave mo pleasure to leam thereby that I had a friend, 
and one whoso friendship is dear to me, in the mptio land of the 
Indies. By the. same mail also eame to mo your valuable and 
interesting pamphlet on the Social Lies of the Aryas, I value it 
highly. The Banner folks are now so overwhelmed with articles for 
publication that I doubt whether it would be worth while to write 
an article on it at present. Yon perhaps saw in the Banner of 
April 19th that your little leaflet about Soerates and J. 0. became 
the heart of my notice cal' 'tlerl "Soul Power,” In the same paper 
also, I see that the Editor printed my allusion to your possible 
reprint of your articles in book forms. Last September I received 
a touching and advisible letter from Mr. Oangadbar Acharjya 
(please don’t laugh if I misspell his name) of Midnapur CoUegti. 
I answered (though I could not respoml definitely to his enquiries) 
and enclosed my photograph and solicited his in return. But no 
word since from him has reached me, so that I am in doubt whether 
it ever reached him or whether my letter di^leased him, — which if 
it did, 1 certainly did not intend to do. If you have occasion to 
write him I should regard it as a favor if you would allnde to what 
1 have here stated. 

Immediately after receipt of your lost. 1 took pleasure in 
communicating with A. J. Davis your kind salutations in choice 
worda He has become a contributor to the B. F. Journal 
haps you may have seen in that Journal of March 15th 1879 t$st 
he has applied the principle of Natural Selection, in distributing 
Spiritualists (who by their writings have become somewhat public) 
into classes, He placet you and me among Edue<Uional Sj^iritnal- 
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ists. Among imgical SpiritualifltN he assigns prominent position 
to Madame Blavatsky and Col. Olcott If you should perchance 
meet with these celebrated personages please Express to them my 
kind regards. 

I should be pleased if my s|nritual visioif were* to open so 
distinctly that it might pierce through the space that separates os 
and that I could see you eye to ey<e. With much esteem, I am; 

Yours fraternally, 

A. E. Giles.' 

■ 

Spiritual Notes. 

London, May 26th, 1879. 

My dear sir, 

Oiir friend, Mr. J. 0. Mengons, has desired us to forward you a 
specimen copy of onr curnmt month issue, and to mention his name 
as one who kindly rccnmmenils the journal' to your favourable 
notice. Although only co)iimencc<l in July last year, the journal 
has already secured a most encouraging reception not only in our 
own country but also abroad, and the number of our subscribers 
steadily increases from month to month so that ere long we hope 
with the friendly stipport of fru*iids, to greatly increase the usofol- 
Ticss of the journal ns an indepcnilent organ of the cause of spirit 
communion. Should the work wi* have undertaken meet, as it is 
hoped it may, with your frieiidy approval, we would solicit your 
fraternal assistance in i*xtending our field of u.scfuhicss in the world. 
Any suggestion from you will always receive our careful considera- 
tion and trusting to meet with a conlial response by return mail. 

Yours very tnily, 

Thomas lllyton, 
Jfanagcr. 

Babu PeaiT Chaiid, Mittra. 

* 

IjOTidon, .luiie 7th 1879. 

Peaiy Chaud Mittra Est]. 
mar sir, 

• I duly received vour of 27ili MorA, but being on the move at- 
the time had scarcely' time acknowledge it ns I should have 
done. I am glad to hear that you hod received the photo. I 
beliewe I told you that it was at the house of Rajah Tagore that I 
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nw and haaid tiie trampeta that produced aweet niaaie though 
th^ won .plaoed only againat the neck and the uumthpieoeB wen 
aidi4«»Bot perfent^ I waa at the South Kenaingtou Muauem 
(in the oiiy) a abort time ago when I aaw a pair of theae trampeta 
that had been pieaented by Prince of Walea. A note waa iqppended 
to them atating theae inatrumenta produced muaie (in the manner 
1 aaw at Calcutta) and that it waa auppoaed, the performer produo* 
ed the effect by blowing with hie mouth againat the ontaide of 
them n A moat abaurd idea, to be aure, and how unneoeaaaiy when 
we know that in quritoal manifeatations music is often produoed 
with no risible instrument at all. The production of a few 
bienehes of the orange or mangoe trees by the Indian and Chinese 
jugglera is a most interesting spectacle, but yon are aware that 
lira Thayer and other of our Flower Mediums in America, produce 
budtets of plaats flowers in a few minutes that come in showers 
upon the table together with cats, rabbits, pigeons, canary birds etd. 

I have no dyubt that the accounts of these things so commuii 
in all countries and ages of time are in the main current, and that 
th^ are all produced by spirits, the difference of character being a 
mere result of diffaronoc of conditions surrounding the mediums or 
jug^^orti I hare no doubt you would (»nfcr a great benefit on 
mankind if yon could have time io investigiit*.' the jugglery’ of 
Calcutta and ricinity. As I have received nimu of the Hamicr for long 
time, I have not yet seen your “Soul Revelation in India," but I shall 
enquire for it when I get to America, and this will bi- soon, I hopi;. 

I will also get your book on spiritualism to rcml and if I shouM 
find n^lf in possession of fitets that might qualify tao to advise, 
1 will write to you as to how many volumes of your work it might be 
safe to send to Boston for sale. But of such things I am quite 
incompetent to judge for myself I shoiilil he gla<l to see tho article 
on the 8o<nal Condition of the Aryas of which yon speak. 

Hay be you will be coming to take a look at America before 
long. It might be worth your whifo, I think, .'ind that you wouU 
find kind friends these I have no doubt. 

With thanka for your kind wishes etc. I remain. 

■ Your friend, 

Jos. P. Hasard, 

Peaoedale, 

Rhode Island, U. S- 
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Poacedale is a small manu&cturing village, that is about 70 
miles south-west (by rail) from Boston, and about 10 miles west from 
New Fort, R L, that is the great sea-coast waiting place of America. 

Boston, Noyember 6th, 1879. 

Dear Sir, 

He 150 copies of your book Spiritual Stray Leaves have at length 
come to hand, but in a sadly damaged condition. Notwithstanding 
they were packed in a tin case, by some means or olher, water 
leaked into such an extent that the books were very badly damaged 
and in the condition in which they reached us would be ])erfectly 
' unsaleable. We paid for duties and Custom charges on the books 
6. 19*60 cash and with a view to getting our money back without 
necessitating your sending that amount we have used our discretion 
ifi regard to the matter and concluded to have a pa^r cover put on 
the books and -advertise them as damaged books and^ sell them if 
])ossible for 80 cents per copy. The expense of having new covers 
put on is 8. iV50 as you will see by the memorandum bill which we 
enclose so that the ontire amount of cash outlay for which wr have 
got to be roiiiibursed if possible- from the sales of the lK)ok is 

2510. 

We will send a copy of the bonk tn each of the paitii.^s mentioned 
ill your letter and if we siiceeed in disposing of the on tiro number 
of remaining copies our profit would not average 5 cents pep copy, 
allowing for discounting on copies which wc should sell at wholesale 
and for advertising them. 

We very much regret that the hooks were so damaged that it 
will bo impossible for you to ro<:eivc §ny benefit from their sales 
and trust that wc shall ,ahlc to disjiose of the ontin/ number 
within a ro.asouable time in tlndr damaged condition at the 
reduced price so that you will not he obliged to send us any remit- 
tance to roimbiirso us to the cost outlay wc have made for duties, 
covers etc. 

^We send yon a cojiy of Mm Imnk so that you may see the condi. 
I'imi in which they reached us, aUi a copy with the now cover on. 

Vep)- truly yours, 

Colby & Rich. 
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Albert Buildings, 

57, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E. G. 19th November, 1879. 

Hy dear Sir, 

I duly received your kind lines of 26fch September and have 
delayed replying in the hope of receiving your Stray Leaves *’ 
which you infor-n mo you had asked Mr. Harrison to send, mo. 
But as he h • i yet done so, I fear he does nob aean to, and 
therefoi'o shall no longer. Why do I say fchis ? Mr. Harrison 
for some time pas: shown great opposition to our Association 

and wishes to destroy it. Istuilyou a letter which our Council 
issued recently which explains the matter. His attitude has been 
80 hostile that the leading Spiritualists in our Association have littlo 
or nothing to do with him. Though he is a member yet he does not 
attend to any of its proceedings. His power of mischief is much 
reduced and our Association will I trust stand iirni in spite of 
his ill will. 

Our friends Wilson, Williamson and Long are all hearty and 
well. Mr. Long has been absent for nearly the past twelve 

months in Egypt and elsewhere. I do not think he has road th*' 
Coming Era yet. I am glad you approve r»f it. With fraternal 
regard. 

Vour very sincerely. 

Alex. Cald(‘ 

Peary Ohand Jlittra, Esq.. 

('alcutta. 

The Hague, Holland. 

November, 20th, 1«79. 

My dear Sir and Brother, 

Thanks for the kindTiess with which you answered my questions 
by your friendly postal card of August 25th last. I experionoe it 
now by this token that diftbrence of race, colour, language or customs 
is no hindrance for friendly and brotherly feelings among creatures 
of the same heavenly Father. On the contrary it shows how stroinr 
a link our great cau.se Spiritualism . forms between brethem 
of the same creed believing in the homogeneity of the human 
race and the immortality of the soul or bettor spirit. I will 
tiy to promote the sale of your work in my country, however, 
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there are comparatively few who speak Eaglish. I pity you don't 
read French or German^, otherwise 1 would have aoiid you s omc 
newspapers or books. Write me which you have in English and 
if I have some you don't possess, I will feel glad to send you some 
of them as a token of friendship and esteem. 1 enclose you my 
photo and will feel exceedingly happy to have yours iTi return for 
my album of the best friends of our cause. If it possible to 
send me the proof number of the Theosophist which 1 hoar is 
published just now, you will oblige me and I will be glad to send 
you something in return. Also if there exist a small pamphlet or 
advertisement or newspaper articl! referring to spiritualism or 
' fhcosophy, it will make me happy to get it with short translation. 
May God protect you and be with you, and be your life peaceful 
and blessed under the beautiful palms of your splendid land of the 
sun. 

I saw a short time ago a few of your countrymen at Amsterdam 
splendid typos of oriental dignity indeed. 

Adieu, let me hear from you soon. 

Truly yours, 

A. J. Reko. 

♦ * * 

33, Jluscum Street, 

London, December, 11th 1879. 

Babu Peary Chaud Mittra. 

DcarJSir, 

You are doubtless surprised at not having ho.'i ui me before. 
1 have had all my time exceptionally taken uii with other matters, 
overworked. 

Moreover, before publishing anything, I usually have a contract 
made, examine the books, charge publishers and adwrtising fees, and 
go through various business formalities. ITowovor, as you had sent 
the books on without a previous arrangoinont, and our countrymen 
have in some ways treated your people badly in India, I resolved to 
cai^ out your wishes in n^garrl to the books, and ilo the best I could 
with them. 

But when they arrived, I was away, taking an autumn holiday at 
Folkstone, and they wore lying warehoused some weeks in dock, 
before I arranged to have them delivered. 
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Then my shipping agehts, Messrs. Rt^Ie and Willan, Cannon 
Street, London, wrote me that when the Custom House oflSoers opend 
the box and tin lining, they found all tho coreis of the books mil* 
dewed. They said they must have been packed damp before the 
paper was dry. They seem to have been thus thoronghly steamed 
in the tropies, for they all look tlie same, one neither worse nor 
better than another. 

So I wait to hoar from you what I am to do. Shall 1 hand the 
books over to any theosophioal or other friend of yours in London ? 
or shall I have them put into fresh covers and end leaves, or what ? 

Very truly yours, • 

W. H. Harrison. . , 

The Dock, delivery, and Agents expenses came to some where at 
about ten shillings. I have not the bills before me at the present 
moment. 

* * ♦ 

Feaoedale, Rhode Island, 
January 22nd, 1880. 

Peary Chand Mittra, Esq. 

Dear Sir, 

I presume you received a letter from me concerning enquiry yon 
desired me os to make at the Office of the Banner of Light, Boston, 
and result of which I reported to you, soon after my arrival in the 
United States last August. I have not yet had time to read your 
work, but have been greatly gratifred at complementary critiei.sm'« 
concerning it, and I doubt not it is a valuable coninbution, wd, I 
hope, will be a means of increasing communication between two 
remote regions of our little globe with salutary liberalising influence 
upon both. You may remember an enquiry I made of you about 
the perfinmances upon two small silver trumpets, that I witnessed at 
Rajah Tagore’s house when I was at Calcutta in April 1878. These 
trumpets were unperforated at the mouth-piece, and were placed by 
the performer against his neck— one on each side of the "Uma pipe,” 
when they discoursed vciy sweot music indeed. I recollect that you 
thought that the music may have been effected by muscular adfon 
on part of the performer, but I am folly convinced the perfomuAce 
is simply spiritual, as is the ease with many and probably a chief 
portion of the oriental jugglers— when vocation affisri so easy method 
of solntion of actual manifestations on part of these Bnunes here, 
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by oiy of jugglery, bat e fair lepfy is " what is jugglery" ? It has 
ooeatred to me that it might be well to asoertain if daring the 
perfbimanoe upon these > solid monthpieee trumpets, there is any 
cniient of lur inside th^ instrument, either issuing from or 
entering into its larger end, as holding a hand thereat, or piesent- 
ii^ a " pith ball ” or the like, would easily determine. Perhaps 
you have a friend or know of some intelligent party who may feel 
enongh interest in the sulijeet to make the experiment, or some other 
that may be more satisfactory. 

The Christian work! here has been suddenly aroused from its 
slumber, spiritual torjfor, death n fisot by sadden appearance of 
. Arnold’s translation of n book oni Buddha, at least of bis prinmples 
—entitled the Light of Asia, a most wonderful production, and 
is fiir in spiritual advance of the Christian doctrines, as Ught is of 
darkness, I r^putl this book as tho greatest boon to the benighted 
church of Christianity that has been known in modem times, the 
redawn of Spiritualism here in 1848 excepted. 

There is no doubt at all in my mind, that intelligent Christians 
as a body compose the darkest portion of all humanity, from a 
spiritual point of view— and with the fbwlest of conceivable demon 
for a God — an exemidar — it is no wonder that Christian nations ate 
the most uusompulouB, unprincipled domnable set of liars, cheats, 
scoundrela robbers and murderous plunderers and conquerors upon 
false and often " holy " pretexts that ever scourged the world or 
disgraced the name of humanity. 

1 think the Light of Asia will produce a great change in the 
relipotts sentiment of the country. 

Your fraternally, 

Jos, P. Hasatd. 

* ' * V . 

London, 6th February, 1880. 

My dear Sir, 

1 have been fisvonred with both your letters of 3rd and 17th 
December with copy of " Stray Loaves ’’ for which I am much ob- 
liged. I have not quite gone through the Leaves, but 1 like them very 
veU. There is no bittemeas in them ; but much sweet and pleasant 
**sdlng to BpirituaBsts. WHh regard to the case of 150 of tbu 
work (which you sent Mr, Harrison) I wrote him to learn whether 
he hod received them a«d his reply is befine me._ He says that when 
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the case iras ispened at Customi House they found " 'all the covers 
of the books mildewed " — and that “ they must have been packed 
while the paper was still damp.” He simt mo a copy to show their 
state, which is bad enough. He says he*wrote all this to you and 
asked for instructions, and adds that it is " an even chance whether 
the sales will clear the cost of the necessary rebinding ” although 
he would gi\re you advertisement gratuitously. With this opinion 
you should bo guided as to any further printing. My own 
experience is against any such adventuivs. Liniding Libraries are 
now largely used and serious 1)ooks find small circulation. 
Trusting this will find you in good health. Our wintitr has been 
remarkably severe. 

Yours fraternally, 

Alex. CaliliO'. 

P. C. Mittra, Esq., 

Calcutta. 

* * * 

[•nion Club, Boston, 

8, Park Street, 

May 1st, 1880. 

Peary Chand ^littra^ Esq. 

Dear Sir, 

I duly received your interesting letter of March 1st and awaited 
reply until had opportunity to see Measrs. Colby and Rich in regard 
to the feasibility of publishing another edition of your late work. 
I find that they do not tliink it would be advisable to do so at 
present. The complaint among publishers here is, that the demand 
for spiritual books is not large. It would appear that the spiritual 
media and the spiritual journals affurd almost siiflieient supply of 
such literature as is most generally desired or, at least required, 
upon this topic. 

I‘ was gratified to learn that you expected to soon look into tl^ 
un]^rforated trumpet matter. I saw two of these instruments A 
‘the South Kensington Museum (in London) that were presented by 
the Frinde of Wales on his return from India, a few years ago. I am 
unabfe to conceive of any one being able to move matter by mere 
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power of will. If a juggler could do so, would he not rather will a 
bag of gold at once, than devote himself to his profession for six 
pence a day, or even a pound storling. Give himself abundance, 
instead of giving all as his hours, days, years for a miserable daily 
pittance. 

Thos. B. Hazard is a brother of mine, in his 84th year, ten 
years older than I am ; but he is about as active as ever he was, 
and bids bee to live to be one hundred years old. He is at present 
at his house “Nanclusc, Rhode Island." 

"Materialization” is occupying far more attention here in 
America, than any other phase of spiritual mediumship. But I 
presume the "'Banner of Light” affords you evidence of this. This 
(dass of mediums is increasing, as also the slate writers, I shall be 
glad to hear from you when you have time to conveniently write to 
iiic, and I shall be happy^to serve you in any way I can. 

Respectfully yours, 

Jos. P, Hazard. 

* * * 

London, 22ud June, 1880. 

My dear sir, 

I ha<l this [ilcasure last on the (ith February when I informed 
you as to your Spiritual Stray Leaves and Mr. Ifarasoii &c. I hope 
you rceeivu<l that letter for it would show you I had not neglected 
your wishes in regard to your "I-^eaves.” I have iiuw before me 
yours of the 2oth May lueiitioning the despatch of two of your 
publications which I .shall welcome on their arrival, and endeavour 
to get* noticed. I am glad to hear that you often meet our mutual 
friend Mr. Meugons and di.scourse on the great siibjectb Wc have a 
pleasant memory or reincmbrancc uf his visit to England, and are 
not without hope that he will shortly return. Mr. Harrison as you 
Hay must be short tempered he imist also have a short memory, 
if he has not written you about your box of Stray Leaves ! Since 
m*eiviiig your letter (under reply) I have wriUen him a line to 
infonn him that you had not heanl from him a line up to tlie 25th 
Miw. Some months ago he sent me a copy of the Stray Leaves to 
Bhmv inc how they wore damaged. But he seems to take no interest 
whatever with them. -Ho has :»ever inentionod them in the 
Spiritualist 

Wilson is lis well as con be ex|iected and sends his kind regards 
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Long dined with me arnne weeks ego hot I addom see him. I gave 
him then a copy of your Stray Leaves. With kind regards. 

Yoors fiatemaUy. 

Alex. CSalder. 

F. Cl Mittra Esq. 

• m • 

Boston, Jiily 8lh, 1880. 

Baba Peary Chand Mittra, 

. Calontta. 

Dear sir, 

Yonr hvor of the 30th of May containing draft for dollars 3.00 
duly received and we have placed that amonni to the credit of 
Mohesh Chandra Dutt Esq. on subscription to the Banner of Light, 
we have also sent him a copy of the engraving, '* Ever my God to 
Thee.” 

In remitting sobsoriptions to the Banner please bear in mind 
that we have to prepay the postage at the rate of 2 cents copy, 
therefore to cover for a foil years subscription, including the postage 
the remittance should be dollars 4. Please accept onr thanks for 
your kind endeavours to extend our subscription list. 

We are pleased to leant of the rapid sale of your Spiritual Stra\ 
Leaves in India and trust the seed thus sown will return an abund- 
ant harvest. We have disposed of the entire lot which yon sent us 
at the low price we were obliged to place them owing to their badly 
damaged condition, but we do not think the sales wonld be sufficient 
at the price we should have to charg*.*. for it to warrant us in going 
to the expense of republishing it. 

Very truly yours, 

Colby and Rich. 

• • a 

Sea Side, 

Rhode Iriand, 

September 17th, 1880. 

Peary Chand Mittra, Esq. 

Dear Sir, 

Please accept my thanks for your pamphlet “ Stray Thoughts On 
Sj^tualism ” lately received and read with mtere8t.1 

In Judge Edmonds you had a oorrespomlenl presonting in high 
(Iqgtee the virtoeathat make a real true noble man. I presume no 
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other individual in America worked more j>atiently, faithfully or 
HacceHsfully in the great oauHo to which he devoted many years of 
his life. I suppose you have seen the great poem of the day hy an 
EngUsman, Editor of London Telegraph, concerning Buddha. It 
has created in America not only a most profound sensation hut 
impression also. That Hindoo is a higher onler of man than was 
the Christisin Buddha— Jesus, pure and excellent as the latter was 
no doubt, but there have millions of men equally so, I presume. 

I ho^Mi you may yet have time to devote to a careful investiga- 
tion of Indian jugglery. That your Jugglers arii the same in kind 
Sis were Moses and Aaron whom Christians regard as miraculous. 
I have no doubt whatever and all such, the same! ns the Mediums 
that have bntken out in all Christian countries of the* world within 
the last thirty years. I believe I mentioned to you the unper- 
I'orated trumpets that I saw at Ibija Tagore's and u]Mai which one 
of his musical band performed sweet music. I shall iievier forget 
that gentleman's kindness to me that invited me to one of his 
musical cntortainmeiits when I was at Calcutta in 1878. Ilo 
Hi;cmed feeble in health but I hope hc> is in at least his usual good 
condition. 

With best wishes for your wi.dlaiv, I remain, 

Youi-s fratoninlly, 

Jos. P. Ha/..*inl. 

Please to present iny kind remembrance to Geiil, LiU^htield, our 
Amori('an Consul al Calcutta when you son him. 

J. P. H. 

• • « « 


1)3, Bury Now Road, 
Higher Broughton, 
^lanchester, February 5th, 1881. 


My dear Sir. 

I take the libtTty of writing yi»u as I have frequently seen your 
name, .nnd probably you have froi|iientIy seen mine, in our spiritiial 
literature, and I think there is a good deal of follow fooling between 
I read your article in the Medium and Daybreak of Fcbruaiy 
h with interest 

I formerly sent my mauuscript to the same paper, but for 
certain reasons I withdrew and scnl them to the newspaper, ''The 
Harold of Progress,” three numbi'i's of which I forward to you 
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per same post. You will see a chapter (17) of the Bhagbat Gita with 
my comments thereon in next pa|}er and you will see part of lihe 
last (18th) chapter in last number of the Harold. You are aware 
only the English translations of the Bhagbat have been published 
by Wilkins and Thompson and a Latin one by Schlegel. I was 
led to undertake this work as I was satisfied that neither of the 
English translations have done justice to that ancient magnificient 
work. IJiifoit.iiii.'Ltely I don’t understand Sanskrit so have had 
to fiill back on Schlegcl’s Latin and compare with the two English. 
The poetical form is entirely iny own (though not mine in reality 
but the work of unseen ones) and 1 should feel obliged if you will 
favour me with your opinion, as to whether my version does not 
give a tnier conception of the philosophy unfolded in that magni- 
ficent .ancient poem. The other ti*ansLitors arc mere litomlists and 
have done them with a bias and unfavourable to the Indian school 
of thought. T h.'ive had tlio work stc^rcotypod and shall shortly 
publish it at a low price — mendy to cover the (rost of publishing 
and I thought of do<licatiiig the work to the “ new and awaking 
life of the descendants of the ancient Aiyaii nation.’* Trusting 
that it may b(; useful in drawing more attention from the Anglo- 
Indian and othci's to the writings of that gn^it nation, eontaining 
(sis I believe) the sourct? from which all ndigious systems have 
sprung. 

1 was thinking of introducing the work to India through tin: 
Thoosophical Society in Bombay. J)o you know much of the 
Society i And is their work recognised and appreciabxl in India 1 
I am not quilts mre that the ocultism which plays such a proiuinoiil 
[)art in their programino is all genuine ;is proclaimed. Arc there 
actual “ adepts ” in India or ’I’hibet who possess these oocult powers 
and have they * a bratherhood ’ or secret order with branches in 
other parts of the world ? 

I hardly agree with the Theosophists in their opposition to 
spiritualists and spiritualism, they both seem to me to be two sides 
of the saiiio thing. 1 am, dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

W. Oxley. 

Babu Peary Gbaud Mittra, 

Ga]catta.i 
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Babu Peaiy Ghand Mittra, 

Calcutta. 

Dear Sir. 

Your &vour of January 6th containing draft for dollars 300 is at 
hand and we have given Bahn Narendra Nath credit for 
tihat amount on subscription to the Banner. In reforenno to your 
proposed new work, On the Soul ita NatAiro .and Development, we 
would say that we will call attention to it in the Banner. You can 
send us 100 or 200 copies on sale us you may d(*imx best. Please have; 
them carefully sealed up in a tin lined case, so as to be waterproof, 
that there may be no danger for their being damaged as the Stray 
Leaves were. 

Please send us by mail, when you send thf‘ books, an iiivoioo 
also a duplicate of the same for us<.^ at the Custom- Houso and a Bill 
of Lading. 

Truly yours, 

Colby and Rich, 

• -» * 

Calcutta 10, Dacro Ijano, 
February iOlh, 1881. 

My dear Peary Chand jUittra, 

It is wonderful how great a sympathy was established between 
the moment wo became cognigant in the belief of thi^ occult science 
of spiritualism. I have for the past forty years been a firm believer 
and have had to fight a constant battle with the sceptical world. With 
regard to the disposition of the machine I will uiDSt willingly give 
you 5 per cent, on the sale. I cannot hesitate to do so because 
you have acted with a degree i»f urbanity I did not ilcservo. 

I leave positivoly on the 4th of March next, then fore urge your 
friends in Bombay to come to immediate decision— as 1 have put off 
others, svs Mr. Littlewood was the first to treat with me. I pledge 
you my honor, that the in.i>:hinc is all right in every respect and 
fbu run no kind of risk in recommending it. 

Yours very truly, 

Bobt. H. Collyor M, D. 
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Mansion House ChamberSi 
11, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, 24th February, 1881. 

My dear friend. 

Your lines of the 25th January arc to hand, as well as copy of 
the life of Bam Comul Sen for which attention please receive my 
thanks. Anything from your pen will I am sure be pleasant and 
profitable reading. I notice you are busy “ on the Soul and its 
Development,” a pretty delicate study well worth the best exertions 
of your incomparable race. The Hindoo in serenity superb is fit to 
handle any subject ; passionless he may ascend the skios, while we 
Westerns, have so much turbulence and passion that we are doomed 
to walk the earth. I wish you abundant success. With i^gard to 
the question whether any book-seller here will be willing to sell 
yoiir books I can say that the first thing they require is an advance 
for advei^tising say £10 and a fee of sonn.^ £10 for undertaking the 
sale. This they do because many works are woctkly published and 
many do not sell to pay book-sellers have many assistants and 
warehouse costs high rent, so that they will not move a step 
without payment first. Hence Harrison’s conduct. 

There will be no change as to the London Agency in consequence 
of the death of friend Wilson. With best wishes, 

Yours fraternally, 

Alex. Calder, 

P. C. Mittiu, Esq., 

Calcutta. 

The Theosophist, 

Bombay, 28th, February 1881. 

Dear Mr. Peary Chand, 

I am always glad to hear from you and to second your intelligent 
efforts to counteract the deplorable dispiritedness of our 
people. Your new work will of course be noticed in our journal 
but allow me to suggo.st that the veiy best way to introduce it to 
the notice and secure the inten^st of mir readers is to publishfi 
chapter or half chapter if too long<— in our columns and have ft 
accompanied with an editorial para, from us os to tho price, publi- 
shers etc. This plan has proved most successful in America. This 
of course, is to be done in advance of publication and from advanced 
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sheets. If you want to do this send me the matter at once and I 
will make room for it in our April number. 

Please read my lecture on India in the forthcoming March 
number and tell me whether I take the right view of the situation. 
I try my best to get at the truth and i-ely always more upon my 
personal observations among the natives than upon any possibly 
pi'cjudiced foreign authorities. 

Yestcrdayi 1 gave my annual jinblic arldrcss in Bombay to a 
large audiance which included the leaders of native society. From 
my reception I infer that my remarks were liked and that the 
shameful &lsehoods cii'culated about us and our views have not 
seriously injured oiir standing. It is a hard thing to Inivc to bear 
such slanderous .attacks as we have h.ad from th(j pt?oplo wc have 
so identiiiGd ourselves with. 

Wishing yon health and every h.appincss. I am. as ever 

Faithfully yours, 

II. S. Olcott. 

Babii P* C. Mittrn. 

« * 


3, Church Lane. 
Calcutta, 25th M.ay, 1881, 


My dear friend, 

I have twelve copies of Stray Leaves left. I will bring the 
other book, Soientific Basis of Spiritualism, to-morrow. The fourth 
l>ook “ OhoHtland ” you have afrea«ly read. I have still to receive 
Rupees S eaeir from .Totindra Mohiin Tagore and Indro Chandra 
Singh. I endorse receipts will yon Hwlhf try and realise the amounts 
for me. I hope to be able to join y*m next Snnd.ay. 

Yours ever, 

J, C. !^^cugens. 


lUth August, 1881. 

My respected brother, 

I am sending ofr to the Theosophist a notice of your excellent 
I^taphlet “On the Soul*' which I hope may not be satisfactory. I 
phad the urgent engagcmtuits of iny present work as an excuse, for 
not making it longer. 'With the nianagemont of so great a earn- 
{)aign os this upon one's liaads, it may be well conceded that one 
can scarcely do much outside literary \vork,. Your pamphicr, 
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like aD its predeoeBsots, teslofies to your wide reading; aooaiate 
thinloDg, and high motiToa I regret, howerer, to find your ao- 
eepting so unreservedly the alleged ntteranoes of departed worthies 
through mediums. Years ago, 1 lost nil my fidth in such, and 
undertook to judge the matters entirely apart from the assumed 
zevelator. As to the pretended outgivings of Professor Masses (whom 
Cora Hatch so loves to quote), I eon speak by the book. I was a 
pupil of his and co-editor of his Agricultural Journal, 1 also inti- 
mately know his family. They and I agree in saying that every 
discourse ascribed to him by Mr. Hatch, 'L'appar is hero not his. 
I hope your brochure will have a wide circulation and that you 
may live long to publish others. 

Ever yoiir attached, 

H. S. Olcott. 


To 

Feoiy Ohand Mittra, Esq. 

• « * 


Calcutta, 4th September, 1881. 

My dear Friend, 

1 am sorry to leave India without seeing you once again, but I 
shall oftep lie with you in spirit and to Spiritualists this is much. 1 
shall be lo(»king out with great interest for your new work. 

Believe me, with every good wish for your happiness. 

Your very sincerely, 
Alex. Caldcr. 

F. 0, Mittra Esq. 

* • * ‘ 

Bombay, 13th September, 1881. 

My dear Friend, 

I am presently going on board the “Australia" for London, but 
I cannot quit India without briefly answering your kind lines of the 
6th instant I have received the 25 copies of your recent work “On 
the Soul" and have pleasuro in enclosing a chotiue on the Oriental 
Bank for Rs. 25-10 which I shall be glail to hoar has reached you. 

Your long acquaintance with spiritualism should enable §pu 
to treat the Yoga philosophy successfully. I note all you say asito 
Stray Leaves and shall spoak to Mr Rogers About it 1 have been 
enquiring for CoL Olcott here but he is absent at Simla and so 1 
have not had thejpleasure of meeting him. He is thought 'a very 
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genial person hero and they say he Is very successful among the 
Hindus but gets no converts among the English, the latter are too 
fond of beef and mutton 1 suppose. 

With every good wish for your woliare and success. Believe me. 

Yours fraternally, 

Alex. Calder. 

• e « 

Bonanza Jouia Co. 
Mechigau, U. S. A. 
September, 30th, 1881. 

Mr. Peary Chand Mittra. 

Dear Sir, 

I am about to start a publishing house scientific and liberal, 
and will publish a paper, and if can secure the necessary support 1 
will publish a magazine devoted to Buddhism. To de this I wish to 
engage some of the best writers in Asia. It will not be sectarian, 
I wish to make it a medium through which the great truths that 
underlay the grand old philosophies and religions of Asia may reach 
the thinking minds of America. 1 would like to engage you as a 
regular contributor of original matti^r or suitable translations as you 
may prefer. Please let me know your terms. Would you favour 
me with the address of a fi*w gootl writers 6f your country whom 
you think would suit mo. I have read your Spiritual Stray Leaves, 
you will please receive iny thanks for the pleasure I have derived 
from them. '*Uud in the Soul” and the ''Spiritual State" interested 
me greatly. Hoping to hear from you soon I r(7main. 

Respectfully yours, 

Chas xi Green. 

« • * 

Banner of Light, 

Boston, October, 2iid, 1881. 

Dear Sir, 

Tour under date of July 2Mtli before us and contents duly noted. 
In reference to the matter of » lie pric'* of iiiibs(*riptioQs to India, wc 
W0u||| say that we have to stamp each paper one ci*nt., which fer the 
52 espies in a year amounts to 62 cimts. Hciico on the papers wc 
send to foreign eountrics in the Postal Union we have to charge 
50 cents extra as you will by the announcement wo publish 
® every issue of the Banner. The *;opy of the Life of Oolesworthy 
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Grant which yon sent ns came duly to hand as did also the second 
copy, and yon will find a notice of the same iii the copy of the 
Banner which we send you to-day marked. 

We have called on the offices of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in this city in reference to their 
purchasing a supply of the book, but wck did not receive much 
encouragement that they would take any considerable number. They 
informed us that some months since they published quite an extended 
biographic;!] sketch of Mr. Grant together with his portrait in their 
paper *Our Dumb Animals.’ They consider that this sketch which 
undoubtedly contained many of the principsil points given in your 
“ Life " would to a groat extent satisty their rcailoTS, so that there 
would bo but a small demand for your work here. 

We judge from your letter that you contemplate sending us 
200 copies of your work “On the Soul its Nature and Devedopinent.'* 
We trust they will reach us in l)cttcr coiuUtion than your Spiritual 
Stray Leaves. 

Truly yours, 

Colby & Rich, 

* * 

London 14tli October, 18S1. 

My dear Friciul, 

I have your kind It. -thu' of 17 til September informing me oi th' 
progress of spiritu.'ilism in your part of the world. Yi»iir r*xpt‘rich.-. s 
arc both intorosting anti atFonl grounti for liujmftilno.^^s aiiil fiif-.'iir- 
agement. But we in this country have rea.S()n gi'o;itIy to rejoitre, tor 
you will learn by this and tin? past mail to India, of thi? aina/iu*: 
interest taken in spiritualism by the cL-rgy of the f’hurch of Englai'd 
(the established church of the country). Vou will road in the |i;igc>« 
of the “Light” the addrrssKjs made at tht! C!hurch Congress. Who 
Ci^n tell where the moveinont m;iy n«»t now re.ieh ? The inaun'ialisiu 
and atheism of the ptjojilc. and of society have to bo stiommed in 
way and the hearts of tlu* clergy turn to Bpiritutili. 4 m as the only 
effective means— may they seriously keep the object in sight -gmd 
gather a rich harvest. ^ 

I notice yon will .send Mr. Rogers 200 copies of the “iSoiil” and 
you wish him to attend to the “Stray Leaves” also, I presume he 
gets these from Mr. rfarrisoii. I note also your dctonniuatioii 
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to write* on "Yoge and SpirituaUsim” and ahow that the TheosophistB 
are in error. Well done— may you nobly aueceed ! 

I arrived here on the 8rd after a voyage from Bombay of 19 
days and a half— quite well. Trusting this will find you quite 
hearty. Believed me. 

Kind regards to friend Meugens. 

Youra fraternally, 

Alex Caldcr. 

• • • 

Luiifliiu, 18th November, 1881. 

My dear frienil, 

Ilasthivl the pleasure, on the LUh October aiirl since then 
your lincK of the 13th of that month have, come to ham] respecting 
two (jiMses of your works per S. S. Phiailes, one of which you wished 
Mr. Rogers to have for sale on your account and the other to be 
forwarded to Colby and Rich, Boston. As Mr. Rogers does not 
cccupy himself seUing books, he has thought it udvisible to hand 
the invoice to Mr. Morse who is Colby & Rich’s agent here for sale 
of Spiritual litiirat.uro and hi* will have better opportunity of doing 
jiistioo lo your desire. I hopi? you will approve of this arrangement. 
You will sou Mr. Morse’s addre^ss if you refi^r to “Light” for he is 
also imblisher of that journal, and I would recoiiiiiieud your writing 
him diivct for all in formation as to your books ete. Mr. Morse writes 
mo that he is attending to your wishes. The Phiades has not yet 
arriviul. 

« 

Your Bcanci.'s appear Ut lui: inen'aning in inturest. It is not nt 
ill! uiiliki.-Iy that ait.<*r Mr. Eglington’s visit ynur mediums will obtain 
groater power. Trusting you are quite well and with best wishes. 

Yours fraternally, 

Alex Caldcr. 

84 Russell Street, 
Melboumo, November 28th, 1881. 

D(m friend & Brother, 

T have yours of October lOth also book and pamphlet which I 
have toad with interest, .but as T am much orowdeil with matter for 
present number of the Harbinger and I cannot get any of the books 


See the anlcle appeared in the N itiunal Magazine. December 1909. 
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for sale for at least two months, 1 shall defer notioe of the book till 
next issue. I am pleased to hear of the progress of Spititualism in 
India, to me it is a beautiful truth and 1 cannot help regretting that 
the occultists (proper) condemn it as banefiiL I send you here- 
with a Draft on London for the sum of five pounds sterling for which 
yon can send me value of the book On the Soul and Stray Thoughts, 
I should also like to have a copy of the Biography of David ILwe. 
Please finward these by first mail and oblige. 

I send you Harbinger of Light for December. 

Yours very truly, 

W. H. Terry. 

* * * 

1, Commeteial BuUdings, 
Strand, Calcutta, 
November SOth, 1881. 

Dear Peary Ghantl Mittra, 

1 have read your works with much pleasure and satisfiictioii ami 
with much advantage to myself I [wreeive yoti have been a keen 
student to the trae spiritual philosophy and have dived very much 
below the surface. 

I want to ask a fevw of you. If there is suvh a thing as a 

Bible or a Prayer Book printed in Hindusbinee may I trouble you 

to get them per bearer. They with assist me in my studies and from 

my i gno rance of the language. 1 am unable to get about to find those 

things fur myself. I shall have much pleasure in seeing you to 

morrow. Believe me. 

■ 

Yours fiHteroally, 

W. Islington. 

» « * 


“ Light" 

4, Now Bridge Street. 
Ludgate Oheus. E. C. 
December 15th, 1881. 


Dear Sir, 

The books fiwm Harrison I received a long time before I ccgld 
and had to pay him 10 ahilliag s for his Custom House costs. 
1 had to pay 10 shillings for rebinding them. The ooet of Custom 
Hoove dues etc,, for parcel of Nature of the Sool consigned to 
Li|^t was 9-0 and for the parcel for Colby and Bioh including re- 
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flolderiQg the metal ease 11a. Thes^ items make a total £2-0-6 for 
whioh kindly send remittance. Mr. Moriw will do what he can to 
sell the books, bnt bnsineas in that line is very slack, Kindly give 
my best regards to Mr. Meugens when you see him and say I will 
write soon. 

Tours very truty, 

£. D. Bogers. 

* * * 

11, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, 28th December, 1881. 

My dear Friend, 

Since writing you on the 18th November 1 have had the pleasure 
' receiving your letter of the 28th of that month. You ask that Mr. 
Rogers would send you 26 or 50 copies of a work of yours— bnt as 
he has two works of yours (I believe) Ido not know which yon mean. 
The two boxes books (On the Soul) have arrived mid one of them 
is with Mr. Morse and the other he has sent to Messrs, Colby and 
Rich. I enclose his note of 13th December to show this. To 
Mr. Rogers, I wrote recently on your affairs (re-books) and he replies 
that he has written you. I may be wrong but I fear you will derive 
no benefit (pecuniary) from these books sales here— the advertisements 
eat up proceeds— at least that is my experience. As Mr. Bogers 
has your books 1 would suggest if yon want any returned, you 
had better write him ditwt for however willing I may be to attend 
to your wish it is irregular for me to dispose of your property. 
Hereafter it wiU create confusion in the account. Trusting that 
this will find you in good health and with best wishes for the now 
rear, I remain. 

Yours fraternally, 
Alexander Calder. 

Many thanks for copy of your work. Agriculture in Bengal 

* * . * 

Boston, 

.Tannery 12th, 1882. 

Babu Peary Chandra Mittra. 

Irear Sir, 

Tour letter under date of October 12th containing invoice for 
the 200 copies Nature and Development of the Soul and 25 copies 
I4fo of 0, Grant came to hand in due time but the case 
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oontaining the books was nonved by us flom the Gostom Honse 
only a few days siiioe. Owing to the fiiot that the books were 
billed to us at the prise at whieh th^ retail in your country and 
that they were not billed to us at the net price (oonunission off) at 
whioh we are to account to yon for those wo sell, we bod to.pay a 
dnty on the gross amonnt of your bill. The duties and custom 
charges amounted to 833*21 whioh sum wo have charged to your 
aooonnt. Please inform us by return mail at what price in our 
money we shall retail the books in thin country, also how much 
discount or commission from the retail price you will allow us on 
those we will sell, for advertising and handling the booka We think 
.50 cent, retail would be enough to charge for the Nature of the 
Soul 

Truly yours, 

Colby and Rich. 

• » « 

4, New Bridge Street, 
I.ondon FL 0., W.h May, 1332. 

Peary Chand Mittra, 

My dear Sir, 

I have pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of your fiivor of 
March 14th and also in informing you that agreeable to your desires 
I have now sent all the copies of Spiritual Stray Leaves I have. 

We have just received ailvice of a Post Office order for £2 payable 
to Editor of the Light from India and as Mr. Rogers does not expect 
any cash from your side of the world, save the account of £2 ho sent 
yon we fancy it is your remittance, but os no correspondence has 
yet reached us either from you or the sender of the order wc are in 
the dork. Can you enlighten ns ? With much esteem, I am, 

My dear Sir, 

Fraternally thine, 

J. J. Morse, 

• • * 

3, Church Lane, Cahmtta 
27 th November, 1882. _ 
My dear Friend, * 

I was very sorry to hear such a poor account of your health, but 
am to learn that you are again better. I hope to be able to 
come to see you soon but as usual at this season of the year, I am 
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dreadfiilly baagr. I am sony to say that Mrs. Hengeu is still in- 
very bad health aad then does not seem much ohanoe of any perma- 
nent improroment. I return Mr. Morse’s list 1 pud your 
subsetiption with my own before leaving England. I think yon 
had bettw fix exehango 1 shilling Tfd, this would be Bs. 9*A0 about 
for 15a 2d. 

Yours truly, 

J. G. Mengena 

« • • 

4, New Bridge Street, Lndgate Circus, 
London, January, 4th, 1888. 

Peary Ohand Mittra, Esq. 

Dear Sir. 

As we are needing to np otir aiicount for 188.8 we shall he 
obligcil if you will kimlly remit ns on the list of subscriptions sent 
yon by ns on July l7th last year amounting to £G-18-8 and upon 
which matter you wrote us asking rate in iiipecs per £ you should 
remit us in — to which we adviac<l you hut have not heard from you 
sinca 

Will you be so good also to advise if we are to continue sending 
Light to the various addresses still— the price has been reduced 
this year, and is now 15-2 per year. 

Awaiting the favour of your early advice, I am. 

Yours very truly, 

J. J. Morse. 

• * * • 

84, Bussell Street, 
Melbourne, July 12th, 1883. 

Peary Chand Mittra, Esq. 

My dear Sir, 

Mr. William Denton, the celebrated geolt^st, author and 
lecturer whom you doubtless know by repute will be in your city 
sometime towards the end of this year and in all probability lecture 
there on scientific and if necessary spiritualistic subject. He left 
tfc large boxes of books with me which he desired me to forward 
tftColontta and I have taken the liberty to address thorn to your 
oare, I enclose the ship’s receipt, fieight paid to Calcntta. Will yon 
hindly send to ship fbr them and store them debiting Mr. Denton 
with carriage and storage. You will find my friend Denton a most 
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learned and soientifio ^ritualiat and 1 think will derive both 
pleasaieand profit from hie eooiety. I trnet the phikNMqphy of 
spiritoaliem has a good hold in Calcutta and is making progress. 
There are considerable diveigenoes between it ami the ooenlt philo- 
si^y of onr theosophioal friends which I oannot at present bring 
into argument 

With kind regards, I am, 

Tours fraternally, 

W. H. Terry. 

• * • 

84, Bussell Street, 

Melbourne, August 29th, 1883. 

Peaty Ghand Mittra, Esci. 

Dear Sir, 

I wrote you last month advices of two cases sent to your cate 
fiur Mr. WilUatii Denton, ex " Bark'Bollo," my assistant subsequently 
found a third cose which should have been sent, and has forwarded it 
1^ the steamer ship" Newcomer” for Cainntta freight paid. Will 
you kindly receive and store the same with the others, I enclose the 
ship's receipt, and am, 

■ Yours truly, 

W. H. Teny. 

* • • 


ESSEM. 
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BIRTH OF THE DIVINE KRISHNA. 

(V). 

With the cuatomaiy leave taking ficom the host the guests 
(likened. ^ Srishns left Hastinapore for Dwsrka. Duijodhau 
retamed home with his suite. His heart was buming with the 
flame of the green-eyed monster— jealousy. During his stay at 
Hastinapore, he mistook a brook made of crystal fiw land, and had 
fiillen into the water. Bhim jeered him for the awkward blunder 
he committed. It was the handiwork of the celebrated Titan of 
Heaven named Maidanab. Duqodhan bad no peace of mind, and 
was pining away day by day under the influence of the evil passions 
that swayed him. His uncle called Saknni asked him with great 
concern the cattse of his melancholia * " Durjodhan, heaving a sigh, 
said — My dear uncle, I ' was insulted at Indraprasta, by Bhim 
and I am buming to have my revenge. My life is wasting away 
and I am determined to sacrifice, my existence through the ordeal 
of fire.^ 

Sakuni replied— * Have patience, my boy, you think the Pandavs 
are on the zenith of prosperity. I can turn the tide, by a stratagem. 
You know the fondness of Judhistir for chess. As he is still a 
novice in the a!tl, I can easily win the games, if you invite him 
to come here. I will explain the way by which you will gain your 
object. A courier vras accordingly despatched to ludrapiasta with 
a letter of invitation. The Pandavs along with Draupadi went to 
Hastinapore as guests of Dnijodhan. Bidur-ministcr to the Maha- 
raja of Hastinapore was a wise and virtuous man. With the 
foresight of an enlightened man and a tnie seer, he scented danger, 
and persuaded Judhistir not to indulge in gambling; Judhistir 
did not pay uiy heed to the sage-like counsel of the sainted Bidur, 
hft plunged headlong into the vortex of gambling. As ill luck 
w%uld have it, he lost his kingdom at the first stake. By the second 
ket^ he lost his brothers artd the virtuous and (oithful Draupadi. 
He staked his personal liberty at the next venture iuul lost it, Uke- 
^'ise, Kama jeered and tauutod .Tudhislir .ami said “ 
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people who are not bloased with a straw, whioh they could call their 
own, should not be allowed to sit with their betters. ” He forced the 
PanduTS to sit on a lower platform, allotted to retainers and people 
of that ilk. 

The conspirators did not scruple to send for Diaupadi from the 
inner apartments and Dushasan at once went to her quarters. 
He went up to Oraupadi and insulted her by stating “ you ate no 
longer a Bani, but a common hand- maiden, attached to the seraglio 
of the Boyal Dnijodhaa Come along with me to court. If you do 
not cany out my mandate, I will use force to drag yon there.” 

The galling words of Dushasan pierced her heart, and she in 
sheer consternation, ran to the apartments of the Dowager Haharani 
for safety and protection. Dushasan chased her and catching her, 
dishevelled hair which fell down in masses on her back, dragged 
her along with him. The poor lady was alarmed beyond measure 
and supplicated Dushas.'in to leave her alone and not to take her 
into court ; as she was not in a fit condition to appear before the 
public. She filled the air with her lamentations and finding 
no sympathetic response from anybody, fen'cntly oflered the 
following prayer to Sri Krishna. " Oh Thou all-merciful and 
potential Krishna have ])ity on my deplorable condition. Be- 
yond Thee, I have nobody in this wide worlil t<i look ii]i Do 

come to my aid, I I)e.seeeh Thee.” She wns Imthed in tears and 
looked towards the Pandavs imploringly. The fiend in human 
shape — ^Dushasan, was nut satisfieil with insulting and torturing h’ r 
in this way, but tried to outrage her modesty by tiig^iig her Sari 
roughly. Bhim w.as gnashing his teeth with ire, and looked 
askance towards Judhistir, .^s if asking permission from him to 
tear Dushasan to peices, but his brother signed him to keep 
quiet Bhim muttered an oath, by which he bound himself to suck 
the lifo-blood of Dushasan, as soon as an opportunity will offer 
itael£ Bhim kept his vow in the battlefield of Kumkshettra. 

Omnipotent Krishna could not remain inactive and inditfereiit, 
to Dranpadi’s ardent supplication, but flew to Hastinapore from 
Dwarka and appeared before Draupadi, although invisible to othfe* 
spectators. • 

She meekly enquired him the cause nf'his delay ? KrishiM 
rapUed— " yon were colling me as the lord of Dwarka, and not as 
the lord of your heart so, I have only taken the time necessary 
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to come ficom distant Dwarka, had you invoked me as the lord of your 
hearti I would have appeared before you instantaneously.” He 
simply touched Draupadi’s Sari and the more Dushasan tugged it 
out, the more it oame out in folds, till at last her Sari became 
unlimited in length and a perfect heap of clothing was gathered 
and piled up, to the astonishment of the on-lookers who openly 
admired her virtue and chastity. The blind king could not refi*ain 
ftom saying that she was a jewel of a woman and ranked first 
amongst the ladies of the Kuru branch. He was'proud of her, and 
requested her to ask a boon from him. 

She said—*' May it please your Majesty to direct that . hence- 
forth my children may not be called the sons of slaves and I also 
crave the uncondicional rostoratiun of my husbands kingdom. 
Dhitrarastra granted her prayer, and Judfaistir was allowed to return 
home with his family. 

Some time elapsed after this occurrence and nothing of impor- 
tance happened. Durjodhan was again willing to play his old 
trick with Judhistir, and sent him a challenge to play chess with 
him. 

It Wiis misloniary with Eshtriyas to accept a challc'iige to fight or 
|iliiy chess, with iuiy uiie who chose to send I-Ik* challangc and . one 
who holds back is considcrctl si fool, without any sense of honour 
or chivnlrv. 

Judhistir accepted the invitation to play and Dame Fortune, like 
a csiprieiuus o1(\ hitly sigaiii turned against him. He lost everything. 
The stipulated condition of the play was, that the loser would 
renounce his kingdom, and retire to a forest for twelve years and 
remain one year incognito. If the whereabouts and identity 
ofthe manarc traced during the incognito period, he shall have 
again to pass another year unknown. Acting up to the terms of the 
agreement .Tudhistir and his four brothers with Draupadi went to 
^ jungle. Eunti Devi their mother begged to accompany them, 
but her wishes were not complied with. Judhistir placed her mider 
the care of Bedur. 

^The scions of Bhoj, Andhak, and Jadu expressed their sorrow and 
^yinpathy with the Fapdavs in their distress. A short time after 
their departure, the Rajkuniars paid a visit to the forest home of 
the Fandavs. They met Srikrishna there. He described to them 
the barbarous and inhuman atrocitiios committed upon the innocent 
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PandavB by the adhereDts of DuijodhaiL In the ooune of hie epcoch 
Krishna became excited with indignationi his eyes flashed forth 
fire and sparks of light began to come out of his body. 

Aijim thought that the wrath of Krishna will turn the world 
topqr-tnrvy, and he tried to pacify him by chanting a sloka (stanza) 
in his praise. 

Draupadi said to Krishna-— ^Tou arc Ood incarnate and a bene- 
fiiotor of our family, and yet the vile Dushasan dared to humiliate 
me, in the way, he did. In tho presence of the Pandavs, I was like 
a poor helpless creature asking for succour but no one helped me. 
I should like to know the cause of their indifference in the critical 
moment. Draupadi could not restrain her tears and her utterance 
was choked with sobs. 

Krishna said : — ^''Dear *inadam, do not shed tears, your days 
of adversity are almost oven Fortune will smile on you again, 
so be cheerful. Vice cannot dominate over virtue. Those who 
insulted you, shall be crushed and perish like insects on fire, and 
their wives shall have to shed bitter tears, to mourn their loss in 
the battle-field. I shall leave no stoiui unturned to help Judhister. 
You shall become tho queen of India. Rost, assured that my 
promise never fails. Krishna then took leave of hur. Thr 
Pandavs visited many places of pilgrimage aiirl passed the stipulated 
period in the jungle, and then went to the court of Raja Uinii 
to pass the remaining period of one year in disguise. For fi^ar nl' 
being discovered by tho Kurus, the Pandavs decided lo pi'e.’^i'Ml 
themselves one by one to tho Ra^a. .Tudhistir became nno oT the 
courtiers of Birat, playing chess with him. Bhiin was appointed 
Chef looking after the culinary prtjparations. Aijun was 
engaged in the capacity of dancing master to princess Uttani. Nakal 
became the superintendent of the Royal stud and Sahadev looked 
after tho cattle. Just before the stipulated time hod expired, 
Kichuck the brother-in-law and commandant of tho forces of the 
King, happened to see Draupadi, who was employed as a handmaiden 
under the queen. The superb beauty of Draupadi, inflamed 
desire of the man and he was maddened to possess the girl. Draupj^i 
went to Bhim, during this crisis and he told her to ask Kiohnek to 
come and see her, after candle-light in the room, where the young 
princess Uttora was taught dancing. 

Dmuimdi, on meeting Kiohuok, acted her part ho very uicol.v 
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that the brnte in an ecatai^ of delight, promised to come to the 
rendezvous, after candle-light He kept his word and found a 
muffled figure, standing in one comer of the room. As he approached 
to embrace her, he got a shower of kicks and blows, but such was 
the in&tuation of the man, that the blows from the iron hand of 
Bhim, appeared -to him to be the caress of a lady. He found out 
his mistake ere lox^. Bhim did not give him time to attack him, 
but killed Kichuck outright, and battered him into a mass of flesh 
and bones. The career of Kichuck was cut short in this way, his 
death caused much consternation amongst the people of the locality. 
The year of banishment, being out. Judhistir disclosed his identity 
to the Maharaja. Just about this time Judhister asked Durjodhan 
to divide the Baj. Durjodhan declined to yield an inch of ground, 
and the Fandavs were forced to declare war. Both parties began 
to mobilise their respective armies, and were on the quivive to gain 
over various Rajas to their respective sides. 

Sri Krishna remained neutral and an attempt was made by 
Duijadhan to gain him over to his side. For that purpose, he sent a 
uiesseiiger to Dwarka. Kama on eoining to know about this, supercilli- 
ously said— What is the good of having Krishna t We are strong 
enough to drive the enemy mit of the country without Krishna's 
help. Ho is not a brave man or <?lsc why ho should go away to 
Dwarka, instead of fighting with Jarasanda. Dmjodhan replied, 
I have invited Krishna, to be my charioteer, and not as a leader of 
my army. Overhearing this conversation, Bidur, was awfully 
annoyed and indigiiantly cried out— **Oh Durjodhan banish the idea, 
thair Srikrishiin will become your charioteer. The gods consider 
themselves fortunate, if they arc permitted to worship his lotus feet, 
with flowers. These celestial deities pay homage -.to him daily. 
He incarnates himself for the good of humanity from time to 
time, whenever vice prevails and virtue become stagnent. 

SIVA NATH ROY. 
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TSB FAIR ROSE OF CASHMERE 

By Kali Eumab Ghosv, B.L. 

PART I. 

CHAPnR 1. 

The Siege. 

It was still night though twilight was creeping. Not a star 
twinkled in the vault of heaven, not a planet gleamed, nor even an 
afterglow of the vanished moon relieved the eye from the dark 
masqr vapodr that* hung like a funeral-pall over the silent metropolis 
of Cashmere. 

Ah ! a dead hush, the hush of alarm, hung over the imperial city, 
for beneath her walls rolled the kottlenlriim of a inoslem host and 
within her shadow waved the * standarrt of the cri'scent. It was 
Sultan Mahmud down with his fierce hordes. Oh, the terror of his 
name and arms. Before him had everything given way. With an 
impetuosity which nothing coukl withstand he had crossed the 
frontier, secured the passes and swept up to her gate. The surprise 
was complete. His mighty armament was compassing her round 
with a deadly sureness and to set the seal to her fate all succour 
from without was fairly cut off. Shut in by the fierce cordon, siege 
tearing its gory head on every .side, she was forced to choose between 
sack and surrender. 

The imperial capital was ill-preparcd to sustain a siege. The forti- 
fications were strong enough but there was shortage of ammunition. 
The garrison though full of life was numerically weak and, worse 
than all, the provender was falling short. To hold out long was a 
downright impossibility and yet a desperate sally meant only utter 
ruin to the besieged. After seven days of regular operations the 
crown sent forward a flag of truce to hold a parley with the invader 
under its sacred protection. 

But elaborate precautions were adopted to prevent a raid. 
Round the city were run extensive works in the shape of an 
exterior fortification. Palisarles were planted in great number. 
Towers were raised on all parts of the rampart. Turrets rose a# 
advantageous points, strengthened with parapet and battlements 
Mounts were cast up and other bulwarks for offence or defence. 
The ditch was rendered unfordable by damming up the water. On 
its either brink forked stakes were fixed in rows. Beyond was raised 
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a double wall on whoeo summit were piled huge stones and pointed 
beams. Under its lee tho ground was filled with pits and scattered 
with iron caltrops or hooked spikes. As a further security trenches 
were run ahead, rounded by a system of earthworks and the 
intervening space was sown with spurs. 

Under the walls were disposed in close lines strong bodies of 
cavalry and light foot. Archers manned the towers, slingers and 
javelin-iiien filled the turrets. Thousands crowded the palisading to 
pour forth a hail of steel from every point of vantage. The city- 
gates wore barricaded with the exception of two and at each 
there was stationed a large body of troops. The fort which was 
of great strength was doubly strengthened. To aid in the defence 
of the city men were disposed in dense columns at different points 
•on the broad road that skirted it. The river across the city was 
closely guarded. Troops of military patrols marshalled the strand 
road on its either side. The voliiiitenrs were called out. The 
town militia was ordered to get under arms. Every citizen capable 
of bearing arms was improssecl into the service. The police were 
kept astir. Picked men as a body of reserve were kept ready for 
emergency. All the big buildings near the gates were turned into 
soldiers’ barracks and the officers won; quartered in the nearest public 
houses. 

Dreadful was the ])anio within. All hc.arts throbbed with the 
pulsations of dismay. A vast moh of incapabics swarmed the 
(lofenocs. The private buildings wore barricaded and loopholed. 
Many sent their womenfolk and children away and took their 
places at the different loopholes. To stave off a sudden attack 
many surrounded their houses with stockades. In the fort was 
formed a sort of royal establishment, her imperial majesty with all her 
train and many of the principal ladies of the palace were ensconced 
there. The stores were closed The public offees were nailed up. 
Over the streets brooded a deep silence broken only by bugle blasts 
and the sickening cries of c«mstablcs cautioning people to stay 
within door. Alarm bells clashed and clanged from every towei; 
alar||i signals were flying froiii post to post. The business centre 
of city and the working parts wore a solitary look. The shops 
were closed, the stalls deai^ and the deserted alleys were as black 
ss night. The markets ceased to bo scenes of busy excitement. 
The’ manufaotories were no longer alive with activity. Vo hustle. 
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no throng onliTened their BuitonnilingB. Silence pravailed in the 
temples. From their domed galleries no inosic thrilled or resounded. 
The show places, the. other resorts of the- holiday folks and the 
promenade seemed destitute of life. The great city looked as if sunk 
into a melancholy picture of wretchedness. All her joyfiilness was 
gono, her trade and commerce were at a standstill, her stock of 
provision was felling short, even her lighting and scavenging were 
not attended ta 

A week had passed in skirmishes. Three days more in negotia- 
tiona Then the invader announced as the positive ultimatum the 
payment of a ransom for the capital and the deliveiy of hostages. 
The ransom demanded was a crore gold mohnrs, fifty elephants and 
five hundred horsca To these conditions the garrison was constrain- 
ed to submit. Seven youths of the first rank, sons of the principal 
nobility, were sent as hostagea An annistice was obtained. The 
crown and the cabinet were next busy arranging the terms on which 
a final accomodation might be effected. Meanwhile the amount 
was collected, partly from the treasury and partly from the people, 
A treaty was speedily drawn up, signed and sealed and a deputation 
was appointed of five principal men of the city to wait upon thi^ 
invader for its ratifiction and for payment of the ransom. 

Twelve days had gone by and our story opens with the thirteenth 
nig ht of the investment. 

It still wanted an hour to day-break. A general blackness 
enveloped the city. Only hero and there a flickering light from 
some broken casement or a flaro of the watchman’s .lantern wa» all 
the feeble substitute for the illumination which the street-lamps went 
wont to shed. A deep, dead silence, an absolute hush sutohaige<l 
with brooding danger, hung in the atmosphere. Not a stop sounded 
on the stony street save that of the patrol. Not a wheel crunchoil 
it Not a door croaked or a window rattled. 

Suddenly from the end of n lonoly street a clatter of horse’s hoofs 
rolled in deep echoea An alarm broke from the nearost watch ami 
hjs lamp shot a red, glowing reflection in the direction of the sound. 

The beat of hoof-strokes drummed and drummed apon the roul 
and ere another cry rose to his lips, there emerged fitom amftst 
the dark shade of gloom the figure of on equestrian advancing a^ .a 
sharp trot 

*^alt there and say who yon are” challenged the watehman. 
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tiho light of his lamp fell with a strong oil the approaching form. 

Not a word broke from the cavalier. With a (Ugnified silence 
he cnt on at a spanking pace. 

"In the name of his imperial majesty I stop you” pealed forth 
the sentry as ho bounded, forward to seize the horse by the bridle. 
The horseman reined in and turning sharply round darted at Him 
n stem look. 

The sentry staggered back as his light fell full on the equestrian’s 
face. With a low obeisance and words of apology he stepped back 
to his beak 

With a pounding rush the cavalier trotted away and challenged by 
each sentry as he passed his beat he sped from street to street till 
he reached a gate of tho palace. 

CUAPTSR II. 

The Parting. 

It was a spacious chamber of the palace, fitted up in the most 
exquisite style. The walls were hung with silk tapestries embellish- 
ed with floral .and foliage designs curiously wrought out. Their 
golden fringes swept on a carpet of excellent workmanship whicR 
overspreail the floor. The windows were drawn over with curtains 
itf the richest stutT, sparkling with gold asterisks and finished with 
knotted fringes of golden loco. Over them were cornices of massive 
silver, each representing the figure of two dragons clutching with 
their extended talons a silver pole. Hooked to the wall between 
every two windows was a golden fairy holding with each out- 
stretched hand a cluster of crystal lamps elaborately gilded. 
The doors were painted in frescoes of the richest colouring. 
The ceiling was so richly ornamented with figures in carved work 
and gilt that nothing was to be seen but gold and imageiy'. 
From it hung chandeliers of colored cr 3 rBtal whose silver branches 
wore enriched with cornelian and cat’s eye. At each corner of the 
room was a costly candelabnim in whose arms under rose-tinted 
glassshades lights twinkled from tapers smelling aloes and 
ar|boTgri8. There were pictures large and small whose golden frames 
wyo studded with a variety of resplendent gems. On shelves 
inlaid with ivory, gold cups stood proudly among silver vases. Side 
tables blazed with little statues in burnished gold whose glint was 
reflected in the polish of the wood. Arranged in a series of tiers, 
giving ati effect that was pretty and picking, were Joypnr brass- 
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wares and Multan art-potteiy, Mysore sandalwood boxes and 
canrod ivory works from Hyderabad. There was also a disphy of 
all that was beautiful and magnificent in glass and porcelain, all 
that was novel in design and of beautiful finish. Mirrors lOige and 
brilliant were so artistically arranged as to represent by their 
glorious reflection an endless vista of fairy halls. Neatly disposed 
were divans lined with stuff of gold. The cloths that covered them 
were embossed with pearls and the rich brocaded cushions with 
which they were strewn were so many singularities. In the middle 
of the room were set round a dozen sofas of polished amber, 
heavily gilt and draped in shawls from the richest looms of the 
country. Within this circle stood an ivory couch with quilted 
velvet—a perfect marvel for beauty of workmanship. In fine the 
room was a blaze of all that fanc^ could fashion and riches be 
wasted on. The lamps lent a soft glow and the air was heavy with 
a subtle perfume. 

Beclining upon the couch was a youthful beauty, a rare . and 
brilliant beauty. Her complexion had the glow of molten gold, 
aeasoned with a sweet blend of the rich, soft hues of lily and rose;. 
This delicate colour deepening into a crimson flush on the sweet 
cheeks and into a carmiii<$ tint on the lo\cly lips presented the 
highest conception uf rariiatiuii glory. Her fiu^s a blaze of beauty, 
whose every line and liiKjamcnt was clothi^d with si non*chalant 
grace, stood out splendidly from a wealth of ilark curls which 
surmounted it. A rounded chin admizsibly shsipod finished Itt- vift. 
oval The 1a[ige, blue eyes — the perfection of eyes — wen: bcaiitifiilly 
drawn out. They were full of langour and lustre and in t-heir 
eveiy glance there lurked sm alluring charm. Ove.r them the lid> 
were gracefully carved and frilled with black lashes. A sylphid 
grace sat on the eye-brows which were superbly arched and 
pencilled faultlessly even in the eye*of art. A profusion of raven 
hair in whose rippling meshes were caught and tangled all th<* 
light in the room started from above the Madonna forehead and 
woven into a beautiful braid was plaiteil neatly at the back of her 
head. Its delicate tendrils confined round the brow by a cirAet 
of gems threw out in brilliant contrast the rich tint of the 
The nose which had the . gentlest approach to the aquiline was 
beautifully chiselled and Nature with her same chisel had carved 
a pair of vermilion lips. Her neck .irid rounded arms glistening 
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like the fine inner texture of lily contributed to the sculptural 
elegance of the bust which from the slope of her shoulders down 
to the slender waist exhibited a perfect model of. syOimetry. Her 
figure though slightly tall was exquisitely modelled, invested with 
that combination of regularity and proportion which the master 
artist conjures up to build an imagci of some denizen of the fairy 
land. Surrounding that figure there was a halo of purity, of angelic 
serenity. Her features mounted with a grace of n transcendental 
type had an uncommon chann, -enthralling and bewitching and yet 
inspiring a sublime notion of feminine dignity. Blended with it 
there was an air of majesty which proceeding although from a 
consicousness of high birth and noble lineage was perfectly unsullied by 
an element of pride. It was expreasivo of candour and sincerity, 
innocence and plachlity, gentleness and simplicity. In fine, thens 
were eombinod in her a 1)eauty supreme yet blooming, an air coui- 
iiiandiiig yet tranquil, features stabdy yet lovely, aiul ithanns dazzl- 
iiig yet delieioiiw. It. si^eins that in Tiioulding this oinbodimcnt of 
reiiiiiiine iKiauty tin* Divine mind must have called uji images of per- 
toct shapes ami by a judicious seleetion nimle i>ut of them an 
asseiiibiugi* of abstnu^t beautic's. 

A of crimson silk gathered about the waist fitted her 

figuP' to piTfoctioii. Its rie.h mnhroidnry had been the triumph of a 
Beneras artist. A Salooka of blue-black crape, gold embroidered 
and richly fringed, clung sweetly about her bosom, half revealing its 
proml swell. 'Phe gleam ami grandeur of the bust showed through its 
tmiispsu'ent frill. Kound the IkmIv, half-* covering thi.* head, was 
negligently thrown an Orm of the finest texture— a vision of pink 
roses and glinting green. 

A profusion of jewellery adornetl her person. On her arms 
shone bangles set with topaz and bracelets studded with jasper. 
Their brillinney was set off by the tiame of her diamond choorees. 
The lily fingers glowed with rings of mby. Round her neck she 
wore a necklace of sapphire ami upon the bosom hung a string of 
magnificent pearls.* A tiara ol pii cious stones glimmered upon the 
brov^ the light playing on it produced a thousand kaleidoscopic 
effieefc. Among the broidri of her hair gleamed opals forming a 
lumimjus halo round the head. Twt) gems flashed and twinkled in 
her cars. Two pendants gUf-te rod with the soft. green of emerald 
and the changing blue. *>f turifuoise. Froui under the folds of th® 
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Sa/ree gliatened a Jhanjaiee of iho coBtliest type and Ntx^poora of 
brilliant ailver sparkled on ber pretty feet A vermilion tint just 
where the hair parted, a dainty suggestion of betel^ed upon the 
lips and the paint of aUtkta about the soles of the feet added to the 
vision of glory. 

She sat reclining upon the couch in tho full glxm of her beauty, 
set off by all the accessories of dross and jewels. Her feet rested 
on a nice footstool, her upturned right arm supported her head and 
the left hand was laid loosely on her side. Thus sat the prinoess of 
Cashmere, the princess-royal, with nil the charms of a Hebe, a 
Hymen, a Helen. 

Near her sat on a sofa a blue-eyed maiden of her age, another 
beauty, with a fece fair and fresh as a spring blossom ; ravishinjg no 
doubt though not so dassling ; with charms resplendent but having 
a milder effulgence, deliciously sweet but not so seraphic ; a moilel of 
loveliness but not in her presence. Not her chambermaid, for her 
air was too noble and her apparel too exquisite to be mistaken for 
a lady’s maid. Not a Cashmere girl, for hers were the features of a 
Bajput maiden. She was her companion, her confidante. 

But chambermaids there were. Half a dozen young women pretty 
and well-dressed sat dozing hereabouts. 

No sleep weighed the eye-lids of tho princess though the night 
was wearing on. Sad and silent sat she. There was .anxiety in her 
eyes and on her fiice was depicted an air of imiiatience. Even thn 
very stillness of the room scomod oppre-ssivc. 

Suddenly a clangour of iron-hoofs broke in upon tho distant air. 

"Hark, hark, Chitrolekha, a beat of horse’s hoofs approache.i 
the gate” her sweet voice trilled out upon tho night-hush. 

"He comes, it is he, depend on it” broke out her companion in 
soft fluid accents. 

Into the moment of expectant silence not another voim broke. 

In a few minutes steps echoed through the curved and pillared 
archways below, up wooden stairs, along corridors and galleries and 
then crunched the marbled pavement outside. 

"He comes” repeated Chitrolekha. A crimson wave washeS over 
the princess’s cheek and chin. Every . pulse of her firame bMt an 
answer to the foot-fell. He drew down her veil and seising an 
of the arm flung it across her body to mantis the swelling splen* 
dour of the lialf-ruvoalcd Inrsom. lie sound dry w nearer. 'Ibr 
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door flew open and a female usher entering in annonnood ‘the 
prince.’ 

In haate rose Chitrolekha and the Chambermaids and withdrew 
into a side-room. Blnsh roaes orept to the prinoess’a brow aa the 
name was aanonnced. In obedience to modesty’s mighty impulse 
the sapphire qres were bent downward. 

Ere a moment elspaed a fiiir yonng wtan arrayed in fall military 
costame aofUy entered ia Exceedingly handsome, of four and twenty, 
he had a stately bearing, a classio face, an air of rank and high 
lineage. The bloom of youth and buoyant health lent a lustre to 
his complexion of milk and rose and threw around him an air which 
was commanding and imposing. His stature was el^pintly lofty, 
with foultless proportions, his figure was graced with symmetry and 
his features were .exquisitely charming. A pair of large and 
lustrous eyes, an aquilinne nose, rosy lips and rounded chin perfect- 
ed the loreliness of his countenance. His dark hair parted above 
his expansive brow and curling beautifiilly broke into glossy rings 
over the head. A slight line of moustache gracefl his upper lip and 
no whiskers, no beard marred his fecial beauty. 

He wore a costly military uniform. A garment of blue-block 
velvet, embellished with armorial ensigns, covered his body, descend- 
ing down the waist. Trousers of the same stuif lined with lace- 
cords were buttoned up below the knee-joint Hose of some gold- 
coloured bbric covered his lega He wore military boots piped 
with lace-eords. A leather-strap embellished with golden designs 
crossed his breast tind round his waist passed a belt of gold-plated 
woven wares. On his head sat .a turban, inclined a little to the left. 
It was streaked with golden lace and its skirt which was edged 
with a knotted fringe hung gracefully. Thus arrayed in a gorgeous 
costume, with no heavy panoply weighing upon him looked the fair 
youth like the sculptural representation of some Olympian hero. 

He was an hcir-apporcnt to the throne of Bahawlpur. To con- 
tract an alliance with this ro/al house His Majesty, the Lord of 
Cashmere, gave liitu his oldest daughter, thu princess-royal, in mar- 
riagqi Since the marriage, which had taken place only a few months 
ago, he was staying in his court. His Majesty having in appreciation 
of his military talent givcfi, him the command of a section of his 
aiuqr. F<ff the defenoe of the city he was stationed at its main 
gate at the head of a large body of cavalry. 
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WK FAIR ROSE OF CASmfERK-(II} 

A sido glance darted troiii the princofls’s napphiro eyes an the 
nohiu youth cnt«-rcd the room. A sniilo Hashed on her vermilion 
lips. The eriinsoii hlush deBCondiiig suHused her neck with a 
eirmine tint Th(! youth smiled a sweet smile — a smile eloquent 
with the tervoiir of love, a smile symbolie. of love’s delicious langa* 
age, a smile with which ii fond huslwnd greets his newly*wed 
wife. 

Straightway the fair yi.iuth glided to her coueh. Softly ho aat 
down at her side and tiok her hiuid in his. The warm touch sent a 
thrill of nipture to tho very centre of his btung and made evenr 
drop of blotal in his veins le.Hp and n-cl with the mad intoxication of 
it. Tn th.at blissful moment ho seonicd to bo drunk with ecstaev, 
forgot all else of earth, the danger bnaiding over the city, the dread- 
ful exigencies of the situation, he forgot all else but his worshipped 
iiloL 

"Forgive me, my darling” he broke forth apologetically wheit 
their kisses .allowed spt^oeh. "Ton know too well what keeps me 
away. These two weeks have been much the hanlost tor our troops. 
Even during the night we would take no rest.” 

9^'Do the Barbarians pruss on to force our lines” asked she, there 
wui a suggestion of fear in her tom?. 

"Now they do not, there liss been an armistice, but several times 
they attempted to storm our lines and w«*rp thrust Istck" In* mplinl 
exultiugly, 
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■ “What iiieHiiB have we taken to defend the city ?” The music of 
her voice floated out again. 

•'We have completed a series of works about it. The rampart 
we have strengthened with parapet. The—” 

^'Should they get over it” interrupted she with an impulse of 
eagerness. 

“They can*t” replied he with an emphasis. “We have run a 
frieze along its foot mode ot long stakes. In all parts of the 
rampart wo have raised towers. The moat has been filled with 
water.” 

“No piles, no palisadc's ?” she questioned anxiously. 

'*Oh ! plenty of these.” Ueplicd he, “Further off we have raised a 
double wall on which blocks of granite have been piled and pointed 
beams. We have also raised huge artificial niuunds — ” 

“Whet more 

“Further on ditches have Ijeen run and pits dug in scvoial 
rows. 

“Can the pits Imj seen rroiii the emnny's lines 

The sweet voice rang iigaiii with all its rush of silvery sound. 

“No, they have bcifii cuverid over with brushes to clcceivii them'’ 
replied the prince smiling. 

“But how are our troops dispo».Ml.” 'fhere was genuine intcr.st 
in her eyes. 

“Under the exterior walls, within the rampiirt, behind tin 
entrenchments wc have placed the fiower of our cavalry and mr 
best foot. The towers and turrets are filled with archers, 'fherc an* 
reserves and platoons of picked men. We stand vigorously on uiir 
defence. 

The face of the princess lighted with a brighter gleam. 

“Are the barbarians encamped within view of oiir walls” enquired 
.she with timid interest, fidtering what dnwllul truth might lit* 
in the answer. 

“Their camps .m* at different points” replied he “some in vhnv 
of our walls, others far away but they were continually drawing out 
before our lines.” • 

“Can it bo that the barbarian chief is ranging his troops for tiht- 
greater show”, asked she os though by some instinct the reality of 
the situation flashed on her. 

believe he .means to frighten us by an appearonc-e of vast 
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army. First he disposed his forces all around the city to know 
what resolution wo might take. When wc showed fight he sent a 
squadruii of cavalry to judge of our valour but we gave him a taste 
of it.” His cheeks became ilushod with a glow of pride. Her 
cheeks glowed too, fiery spirit flashed up under the lashes. 

“The brute expected to carry the town by assault” muttered sho 
in a tone of scorn. 

“Ho thought we won’t be able to stand it” replied the prince 
derisively “but we showed him how a single weapon of ours was 
not discharged in vain.” 

Exultant pride laughed in her cherry-ripe lipa “Oh! what 
influence fortune has over war” observed she philosophically.’. 

“But all things run vei^* much in his favour. He has the sdvai^t- 
age of the ground. His troops are numerous and resources vast.” 

“Why, we have also the ailvantiige of extensive works round the 
Our advantage lies also in the fighting quality of our troops. 
Do these count for nothing” cried she in a tone of bitterness. 

“Our troops are the finest” said the prince with a touch of pride. 
“Thrice the bruk'S rushoJ up to our lines and under cover of their 
buckles tried to make breaches in fhi? walls, but our men sent tln^m 
grovelling like moles.” 

A glow of ecstocy re]ilae.cd the gloom which had momentarily 
settled on her faci*. 

“Oh! how were they benten*’ the musical voice thrilhHl in 
ncstacy. “Suivly many tumbleii into the pits heels over head.” 
'Phe flush of jby gave radiance to her beauty. 

“SFany, many, “echoed the prince joining in the laughter” 
' Many wore wounded by the stakes, many cnt.nnglcd themselves 
among the calthrops.” 

“I think the barbarian chief began to despair of success,” 

“Oh, dear, one failure doi\s n't damp the spirits” replied the 
prince. “We were having daily skirmishes with his cavalry. Now 
they kept within the lin’^^s, next sallied out troop by troop, in this 
way were they worrying us. Our nights were einployeil in repairing 
ilie breaches made by clay. Whatever might be of use to i-esist. 
♦ho next day's attack hod to be prepared during the nights” 

“The brutes mean to worry the garrison to surrender” obst^rved 
she, the same note of bitterness which she had stnick before souiuleil 
♦gain. The colour oaine and went on her cheeks in fitful flushes. 
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*‘So they da Soveral timoa'they made furious sallies^ chaigcd 
onr works. Our men from the ramparts pliod them with stone and 
steel The oavahy from the entrenchments cut a way clean through 
their lines and wiped out sometdmes whole companies. But our 
loss was not small.*’ 

The princess flushed and paled alternately in emotion. 

"On which side was the loss greater ’ inquired she feverishly. 

“On their side” replied the prince with a stress. Whenever 
they came within reach of our dart their lines wen^ pierced through 
and through, the officers were killed right ahead of the mion 
and the masses were hurled back.” 

“Victofy is on our side” observed she delightedly.” 

“Once they advanced in close formation under cover of tlmir 
shield. Some began to apply scaling ladders to the mmpart, some 
to fill up the ditch, others to cut down the breast works with hook. 
Our slings and aiTOWs broke them conipk^tcly, our infantry 
mowed down thousands. The rest cast themselves into a phalanx, 
rallied and chai'gcd again but our cavalry leapt on the phalanx, 
tore up the buckles and made a niossncro. A h^w that survived 
fled away tossing their targets to and fro.” 

“Sure they caii’t take the city by storm” B.iid she looking a bit 
sanguine. 

“But if the siege be protracted wc shall bo reduced to extremity” 
said ho bitterly.” They have the advantage that when fatigued 
with the length of a flght one battalion n?iircs, frosli men fill thoir 
plaea On our side no .such resourco is left, for ouv force is 9ma)l, 
so that not only such .-is arc vrearied with fighting arc obliged to 
continue at their post but we can’t even permit the wounded io 
quit the works.” 

“The odds arc very much against us” muttemi she, a wavi' ot 
fear rippled to her lips. Sadness rose in her eyes. 

“What troubles us is that the provision has licgun to bo scun-f. 
and ammunition too.” 

“Why don’t we send parties to forage in the countiy.” 

“Oh, dear! “replied the prince.” We are cut off from 
country. No succour can reach us from abroad. They mean^o 
starve us out.” 

The colour died down on her cheeks and the glow on her eyes 
fllicktred as the full sense of the peril flashed on her. 
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"Is the city to yield under Rtren of &mine.” Her notes 
troinblod, her eyes sought his with timid intoreat. 

"We are oonstrainod to surrender. It is no good defending 
ourselroB to death.’’ 

"Is it come to this that the proud sons of Cashinom should throw 
themselves at the feet of a barbaiinn and with many tears pray for 
inotcy" said she, tears swimming full in her eyes. 

"Such is the Will of Heaven” the prince sighed out. 

''But if by our submission wo are not able to obtain peace” her 
voice feltered. 

"The barbarian'chief has declarrMl that he would depart provided 
we lay down a ransom for the city of a crore gold mohurs, hlty ele- 
])hantB and fivo hnndrtnl horses. He demands also hostages for our 
fidelity.” 

" Have we agreed to this i 

" We can’t help it. We have sent seven noble yonth.s as host- 
ngos." '■ 

“ Ah,” crieil she, tears starting int^) her eyes, " who are those 
unfortunates whoso children have been tom from them under the 
name of hostages.” 

" Why ” said he “ they were delivered under a promise of pro- 
tection,” 

" Hang ilia promise,” muttered she, “ we have heanl much of the 
barbarians, much of the wiles of their iiolicy.” 

“ We have wiles enough to counterwork his ” boasted ho. 

" When is the ransom going to b<* paid.” She nskeiL 

“ The amount has been raisoiL A treaty of amity and alliance 
was drafted and transmittud to the invader. It has been returned 
approved. What remains is its fonnal execution. His majesty 
lias to sign it in the name of the state and it has to be presented 
to the barbarian-ohief fur ratification. To morrow will pass in the 
nocoasaiy preliminaries. A deputation of the principal men of the 
city starts with the ransom the diy afler. My darling ! 1 have been 
appointed to bond it,” 

Oh God ? what is it I hear.” She gaspeil out in alana Her 
bpi beuame patched with terror.” 

” Be not alarmed my love. My " 

“ You shall not go ” she cut him short agitatedly* A hint of 
appeal showed in her eyes. 
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You need have no apprehension aboiifc mo ” consoled he, hujv. 
ging her tenderly " my business is simple. I have only to see that 
the treaty is ratified." 

Is n't it too great a venture to expose yourself to the (lerfidy 
of the barliarians ** afguod she, her oyes were fixed on his with an 
expression of alarm. ilcT voice with its dim suggestion of tears 
shook and trembled. 

“ It would not aViiil them to use any treachery towanis me." 
said he with n soothing balm in bis voice. 

" No, you shall not. go, the barbarians ans capable of any vil- 
lainy," porsistod she, her oyes were more appealing than she knew. 

“Thoi-e can bo no cause for .-darm, “ rejjcatfd the prince in a 
voice trembling with emotion. 

"No, you shall not go.” Again the gasping wonls Itoaliod iiitK) 
the air. She searohod his oyo fur the effe«-t of her pleading. The 
eloquence of hrr own eye seemed to thrill to the vr'ry depth of liis 
soul, 

"It is his majesty's wish that I should go", saiil he, his voice 
growing more unsteady ovm' the words. The look of his speaking 
oyes was pathetic. Now the cry of her h»‘art found utterance in .1 
flow of teal's. 1 1 is eyes moistened loo and down, down his ohoehs 
tear-droiis trickled unconsciously. 

Silence prevailed again. J3oth won? locked in each other’s arm.s, 

clasping her iu soothing caress, she hrdding him in a piteiui^ 
appeal. It w.as now thoir oyes not their lips that spoke. lier 
ambrosial breath played upon his face and in her heavenly eyes 
were gathered all the light from his. It seemed an eternity to the u 
as they stood there, an eternity which was theirs and theirs only* 

Time went heedlessly by. * The c*ast blushed. The binls chir|icil 
out. The morning bree/.- whirred iu with all the sounds and sug- 
gestions of spring. 

" Dawn is breaking. I must go" stuttered the prince. CoM 
came the wonls but beneath them her t^ar i!;iiight a suigc of |mc- 
tinns. Their lips met and parted once, twice, thrice, then again^yefc 
again, again and again. 

Qivo me leave to go, my darling !’* begged ho, his voice sank 
and with a gasp of farewell he retired. 
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OnAlTXR III. 

The Intrifjxifi, 

The imperial city of Srinagar is pyriform iu shape, base upward 
and apex downward, with wings froTn the topside spread out later- 
ally to the east and west. It is divided into two parts by the river 
Jheluin, along the banks of which it stretches for nearly two miles. 
Entering in at the apex the mighty stream runs up to the middle 
and then with a sharp curve bounils away through the western wing. 
Its off-shoots traverse the different parts of the city, those most 
l•asterly discharge themselves by many months into thi! city lake, 
the rest flow to the south or west. The city lake called Lake Dal 
lii\s to the east and another called Jjake Waler away to the north, 
'riiey practically cut nff the casteni and northern suburbs from the 
country beyond. 

The city at the time wo arc speaking was distributed into 
bimjks. llio extrrinc^ southern block boro the name, of Sher Qhori. 
Within it, surrounded by massive walls was the city fort, a citoilel 
id* great strength considerecl impnignablo owingto its advantageous 
situation. Tin* riviT as ft i.mti-rs the city washes its base. Highi'i* 
up \Yhore the river takes a bmd westwanl stood the imperial 
nalaeo — a neat group of magiiiii'*iuit oilifices in the midst of a vast 
pleasure ground. The wall which I'licloscd it was flanked with 
f.iiiTets and copulas and each gab^way was defended by a barbicuii. 
The central eilifice, a vision of grandeur, was the court of the 
imperial miplo, ’their inajeatios the king and the queen. Separated 
from it by the intervontion of a bi*aiiriful orchard was the residence 
of the princcss-royal, equal in arciiitoctural beauty. Adjacent was 
the 8U))i.Tb cstablisluntmt of the prince imperial. In the i-cinaiiiiiig 
buildings were boused other pi-i-soiiagus of royal blood. 

Around the city, at ci|ual distaiiecs, the invsulcr ilisposed his 
l-roops. Ijargo. bodies wei*o stationed among the heights boiindcil by 
the two lakes. I)(»uble ranges i fliei-si? ami foot overspiv*:ul the. ivgion 
to tho south, guaiiling all the. streaTiis and high-roads that intersect 
th#n. Tho main Ijoily of the army was lodged under the hills that 
swftmied the tract westwani of the city. Through this tract the 
river Jhcluin, after leaving tin* city, takes -a north-westerly course 
»p to the neighbourhooil of Lake Waler and then curves and shoots 
away westward. On a hill rising with an easy ascent from the river 
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just where it curves stood Sultan Mahmud's camp. On the right 
hand and on the left hand the descent is steep. At the back the 
hill swells and gradually abating its declivity comes at last to a 
phiin. Of sufficient breadth to receive the several lines of tent its 
crest gave a very advantageous position to the encampmenti 
Directly opposite, on the other side of the river, was another 
eminence of like acclivity, open round the bottom but covered on 
the tqi with woods. Among these woods the invader kept his 
reserve, only a few s^piadrons of horse appeared on the open 
ground. 

Bound his camp he ran a wall with ditch, raised redoubts from 
point to point and manned them with his best troops. Along each 
side of the hill ho dug a trench and built forts at the extremities. 
Along the banks of the river at proper distances he placed dntai^h 
iiieiits to guanl all the siccesses to fhe city and sent cavalry tit 
scour the coiintiy and cut otf convoys. Having thus disposiNl 
his army ho threw ii[) round each post a ranipart stn?ngthoiicd by 
breast work and secured by pits. With tln.^sc preparations lie 
advanced his lines towanls all sides of the city. 

The oncainprncnt consisted of rows of touts ranged round a 
cciitnd pavilion. Their northern Ikcadi.^ formed the roar of thv 
oncanipnicnt. Along their southern or frontal face ran a broad 
avenue overlooking the rivor. From this avenue starli d passages 
intersecting the rows with intricate windings and tortuous turns. 

In the centre of the cncampinciit the graiid pavilion was f:oni|.K)si <i 
of six spacious coinpartmeiita Its pillars worn turned round with 
bmss wires, its Hap was )ii.*uutifully painted and the cords spivailiiig 
out its sides were adorned with festoons. On its canopy were tlorjd 
and foliage designs of cxcidlont workmanship. (loldon crcwMints iipun 
its peaks contrasted sharply with the, silviT buns on the tops of the 
surrounding tents. 

On the outskirts of the oncampment the spai.-.o was filled with 
columns of the be.st infantry from the heights of Tl«uduknsh and 
with platoons of Tartars and TiirkoiiiaTi.s 

Outlined against the clear sky stretched the white lines tef 
(fanvaa in a long pcrspectivr*. Far as tiic uye could reach tin* plaffis 
were covered with a rolling mass of glittering steed. A v.nst 
panorama swept away ; gloani, glint and glimmer it was a riot of 
blaze. Banners rod, blue and scarlet flapped and flaunted upon the 
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wind The view from the height embraced the grandest prospect 
the eye could take in, a vast armameut swelling in all its mightiness, 
war's deadly pageantry spread out on all sides. 

Day broke bright and blue. The beams of the rising sun threw 
the proud city of canvas into sharp contrasts of white and black. 
Hoarse calls, trumpets blaring, men pouring out— the camp was in 
the throes of waking. 

In the central compartment of the pavilion on a richly-embroi- 
dered divan lounged Sultan Mahmud. Of average height, thick- 
chested, muscles bulging across his shoulders, his broad figure 
suggested great strength. His facr was largo and fiat, pitted with 
marks of smallpox and in it we.re si.‘t a pair of large eyes of a 
pocnliar sha«le of steedy givy. On his bulky head a length of 
coloured silk wound in a multiplicity of folds formed a turban. It 
was surmounted with a plume of heron’s features. Tufts of black 
hair hung from under it and gnicofully over tho shoulders. 
Ilia full moustac^hc and thick beanl were well-trimmed and glosi^. 
A palisso of fur fastened across the chest by a clasp covered his 
body. T\\(i effect of its light blue was heightened by the moss green 
of his which was boggj’ above but tight-fitting from the 

knee downwards. A swoni was suspended by his side, the scabbard 
of which gleamed willi goins. After anight spent in the field he 
bod just gorged himself with a sipiare meal and was composed for 
drink and smoko. Refuro him on a carved teapoy stood a finsk of 
Turkish gin and ornamented cups of buffalo horn. Two Ethiopian 
varlels w'orc all in a flutter, one tilling him cups of the sparkling 
Ibliior, the other trimming his stumpy tobacco pipe. In front of 
him at a rcs{H?ctfii1 distance, stoiNl with clasped hands, a tall black 
man, foxy in appearanve, with the eve of a hawk and the nos<^ of a 
weasel. Uis features bore lines of greed and cunning and there was 
about him a look uf extnuiie shrewduess. He was a native of Sind. 

“ Qo on, slave, 1 hear you” The Sultsiii spoke in an encouraging 
tone of voice. The valet now poured out a good bumper and handed 
it to him deferentially. 

Jahapana” continued the Sindian in subdued accents "She is 
•the most angolie woman in creation." 

" Do you fancy that your bhic-eyvd nymph can compare with 
•u'y of the Caucasian, Georgian and Circassian girls I have filled my 
haroin with, oh !" tiskcd tho loruicr smacking bis lips over the liquor. 
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" Who has not heaid of the charms of Cashmere women ” the 
black man grew eloquent " They arc the loveliest on eai*th, our 
princess is lovelier than the loveliest.” 

“ You speak too highly of her, I suppose ” remarked the Sultan, 
sipping his wine. 'Cherc was a touch of inookety in the words. 

*'Sirc’' replied the blnckmun. **Sinco 1 speak under your Majesty's 
pleasure I dare not utter anything in excess of the truth. I do not 
paint her in bright colour when I say that the rarest beauties of 
your harem must blush in her presence’* 

*'Oh, you see her in the prismatic colours of fancy” said the 
former, after having quaffed the contents of the cup to the last 
drop. Thei'e was a ring of banter in the voi(?e. 

"Mine is not the stuff of which dreamers arc made” replied 
the Sindian *T see her in the light of reality. She is a picture to 
look upon. Whoever sees her can scarce refrain from turning 
again and again to admire the dazzling froshiiess of her com- 
lilexioii, her heavenly charms, hc»r divine liiicaTiimts. To look at 
her face is to forget all things else. It is a vision of beauty, how 
fine! is its oval, how hcautifully cut is the profile. The head and 
the fori'head, how l•\^^uisitely are tln'V iiioiildcd. The eye.s, blue 
as yonder sky, arc a marvel of eyes, their glance is angelic, their 
flash full of sweet light. Above them nature with an oxt|iii.siii' 
delicacy has peiKulled two how-like arches and the human .sculptor 
might also envy the Divine* styh' of chiselling the aquiline nose. 
The cheeks are. two daiiia.sk n».ses, the mouth is cut and carveil willi 
marvellous ihdii'-aey. Thi* lips, cherry-ripe, the nVddest, the swei;! 
est, might they not have lielonged to a hour!. What rippling masses 
ofblue-blaiA hair How in their glossy beauty over the shoulders, 
how beautifully are their tres.sos confined round the brow by a 
circlet of gems, lost they .should in wildly straying hide one tint of 
rose in that beautious face. It had been my pleasure to look upon 
many beautiful women, women of the court and women of great 
families but not one of them can be; compared with her. Her falr}- 
form may well supply a painter’s model, so finely rounded, supplo 
and full. The hands and arms arc perfection in delicacy, 
softly moulded is the swan neck in keeping with the sweet carves 
of the shoulders, how magnificently rlcVelup(.Ml is the bust, how 
slender the waist. Uavishing, ravishing. She is made to madden 
men. She lookt; like a beautiful statue, mther a wonder of nature 
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A woman with the fiice of an angel, the dignity of a queen and the 
glancos of a sorceress. Her voice is gushing musing and her smile 
A sunshine. She is as radiant a creature as can be imagined. There 
is no other woman to bo compared with her. Beside this glorious 
vision all look mean and dawdy. 

“ Is she maid or married ’* inquired the Sultan, lifting another 
cup to his lips. Emotions \vGi*e beginning to surge beneath tin? 
calm exterior. 

“ Married, these six months, to a son of the reigning prince of 
Bahawlpur ” replied the blackman, light gleamed in his eyes. 

“ What’s his name ” asked the former, having (piaffed the con- 
tents of the cup. 

“ Prince Kcerun Sing, a youth bred in military affairs, now a 
captain of our king’s cavalry, in charge of the garrison. 

'* How is he occupied now (piostioncd the Sultan, quafliiig 
.another cup to the last drop. The interest he began to take in 
the subject broke the nisi^rve of royal dignity. 

He is stationed at one of the gates of the city at the head of 
troops. His Majesty the King is moving about the lines. Both 
are absent from the court.” 

“ Hum ?” interjected Mahmud as the valet poured out another 
glassful, 

''It is fitting th.at your -ilajesty’s harem should receive an 
Indian beauty of transcendental type.” 

'‘But is it possible to have her*-? asked the gi’eat Turk, there 
was an underlying note of earnestness that escapcMl him. The 
spell cast by the description ht^ated his imagination. 

" It is ” replied th(? other, inwardly chuckling that lie hail 
played his trump canl at the right moment. “ If only I can know 
your Majesty’s wishes,” 

“ Are you playing with ino. Are the words quibbling.** (jnes- 
tloncd Mahmood, gazing steadily at him for a miniiti* or two. 

I dare not, I dare not (svo i think of it.” 

“ Then what makes you imagine that it is all plain sailing.” 

flis fingers now tightened round a tobacco pipe. 

•I can lure her here. My art-sand wiles an^ never jilicd in vain.” 

'' How " asked the gi'eat Turk, looking amazed. The expanded 
eyes spoke doubt and distrust under the thick brows. The Sindian 
noted the distrustful lopk. 
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‘'The circumstances are &yourabIo. The queen with sill her 
train and the principal ladies of the court arc away in the fort. 
Her spouse is at his military post. She is free in her quartera It 
is possible to fill her with a false alarm and make her think of a 
flight from the palace. Once out of the palace precincts the bird 
is caged.” 

''Are n*t there guards stationed round the palace ? Do not sca- 
iries patrol the streets” asked the former curiously. 

A puff of grey smoke rolled out of his lips. 

"The palace is well guarded, the sti-eets too and each lane and 
alley” replied the blackmnn. "Still there is room for slip.” 

“Explain.” 

“The river across the city is no longer closely guardefl. The 
boats are still carrying away women and children. It is easy to get 
among them under the pretence of rowing hor to thn fort and thru 
by a feint move slip away. 

" Vain fiincy of 3'our.s, ahstirrl fiiney that she will put herself 
under your escort” muttered the Sultan after a few «loop pulls al 
his pipe, 

“Jahapana ” said the Sindian “I entored Iiis majesty’s service 
when a boy of ten. This is my fortieth year. a page I have 

risen to the rank of chief dumcstic. Nu male person save mvselt 
has privilege to enter the royal zenausu I saw the princess when 
a child, before my eyes she lias blossomed furtli into a dash'iig flguif- 
of eighteen. Jahapana, she is as simple as a child, is soft and gontl*' 
in her manner even with the menials, is never known to frei. or 
fidget or speak crossly to any one. With me she is open. I ean 
make her believo all sort of fibs. It is easy to gull her.” 

“ What are your plans ” demanded the Sultan gravely. Then 
was genuine interest in his eyes now* 

Whiff, whiff, puffs of smoke curled iipwaid. 

“To decoy hor here under a false pretence ” said he. 

“What if I demand her ns a ransom.” The image of the princess 
had now filled his mind to the exclusion of all thought. 

" Your majesty will got her corpse onl}'.” ^ 

The proud Turk was perplexed. The flush of colour which th^* 
wine had brought into his checks failed temporarily away. 

“ Your majesty may rely upon me ” continued the Sindian much 
rejoiced at the turn things appeared to take.” “ I have arranged 
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ftll my planR. She will be conveyed hero by boat Only I beg to 
be provided with a passport for safe passage through your lines and 
also an order to your men to aid me if nood be.*' 

Passport you shall have and the necessary orders" said the 
Sultan " but can 1 believe you. can I take you at your word." 

" Siro " pleaded the blackmail *'cnu one claro trifle with your 
dreadod majesty who has power to dethrone kings and princess. 
Is it possible that a mean slave such as 1 am should dare hoax the 
mightiest on earth. What am I to gain by it. I beg your majesty 
would consider me your trusty slave." 

“ Hum " inteijected the Sultan blowing out a puff of smoke. 

‘1 place the resources of my art at your majesty’s disposal." added 
ilic bla.ckio. 

“Hero is a chance for you to help yourself to a princely fortune" 
rajoled the Sultan " Act square, be true and honesty Play the game 
to the limit if you do not wish to roinain a slave all your life." 

** I am too much flattered that your majesty should have given 
me your confidenco. Your majesty will find me square and 
honourable." 

Now to business ”sai<l the Sult'in." It needs a couple of wonls 
to settle it. Name a reward and you shall have it." 

Their eyes now met in a flash of understanding. 

''Gracious lonl" replied the Sindian. “Oh giver of all gifts, oh 
arbiter of the fate of kings, suv a glorious destiny is reserved for 
me. But I leave it to your majesty In R\ it having regard to the 
hazards of the venture." 

“ Your reward shall bo great" said the Sultan good humouredly 
"You shall be laden with presents. I will invest you with the 
sovereignity of five cities." He drained another glass .and set it down 
oil the teapoy avith a smack of his lips. 

“ Your majesty is possessed of all authority and all power " 
cried the Sindian in a tone of exultation. “The World obeys your 
rule, yonr bounty can never be less than what befits the greatest 
mo^mh on earth He sn v visions of glorj' and splendour. 

• Now tell me when shall I have the radiant beauty within these 
walls" asked the former, there was a ring of eagerness' in the tone. 

" I give your majesty my solemn word of promise that she shall 
1 c Conveyed here to-moirow night. But one thing needs be done. 
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Her husband ought to be kept out of the way or he may defeat all 
my plans.*’ 

" This seems to bo the toughest part of the job ** stiittored the 
Sultan. 

Tet it is in your majesty’s power to fix him.” 

How, suggest,” 

' He is coming . here to-morrow with the ransom. If your 
maiesty secures his person, the coast is clear.” 

The great Turk became thoughtful. He hail just finished his 
pipe and was now helping himself to another cup of the eihilarating 
drink. 

” Well, 1 shall see about it ” muttci-od he ” but see that nothing 
else spoils the game I am ch'nring the course for you to play.” 

So it was arranged that some of the Sultan’s guanis were to lie 
in ambush on the riveraido at a (^oiivonient. pi»int- on the following 
night and others to keep w ai-ch tliereakuiitK. They were to make 
a surprise attack on a boat the Sindari shouM bring in their way, 
cut down all others on boanl and deal with the intended victim, 
according to his directions. 

The Sindian ivas ftiriiirtlicd with a j)aSHiM>rt and the neccs.sary 
orders were issued to the pickets to aid him if need be. Thus 
iMpiipped he retired with m |irofoiind Iww. 


KALI KHMAR QHOSE, a L. 
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ALSACIAN {iKmVHE8.—No 1. 

Herb in South Qenuany, whaiuvur may be the case elae where, 
the summer of 1865 will be one long remembered, both pleasantly 
and unpleasantly. It began on the first of April, winter having 
lasted to the end of Harch, and at the present date, in the middle 
of October, the sun has not declined in vigour in any very sensible 
degree at midday. It is a truly Bacchanalian summer, for it has 
not only given wine unprecedGnte<i in quality, but it has curtailed 
the supply of water. The |>oor cattle, who are total abstainers, arc 
in a sad plight, and from want of li^rbagc are fain to browse on the 
fast-fading leaves in the woods. There has been no rain worthy of 
the name for two mouths, and ohl Father Rhine appears to have 
shrunk into “the lean ami slipporeil pantaloon.’* It is some comfort 
to know that the glacKTs in Switzerland, though by the accounts 
of tourists much diminished, contain a supply of water for some 
lime 1*0 come, for th<i inattei* n-ally l«»oks serious if, as appears to 
be the case, the oquiii<»ctiaI gales have come and gone having only 
brought a supply of niin-clouds as far as the Atlantic shores of 
Europe, 

As for our trickling Dnusaiii, ho Is grown so attenuated that 
the grass is growing knecdcop in his IhmI : and to the hoiTrir of 
the faithful, the famous fountain of St. Oltilic in the Bliurk Forest, 
never known beforc in the ninmor\ of man to fail, has ceased c\en 
to drop, and the son* eyes for which it. is supposed to possess a 
miraculous cfiicacy must remain ufihealed. The priests, no doubt, 
teach that it is a judgment for the threatened abandonment of the 
Holy Father by the eldest son ol the church, or for the fiction of 
tho Baden govi^mnieiit against the rUramontane party. They do 
not see that if rain should revisit the earth without the defeat of their 
antagonists, their position m 'll Ik* cansiderably weakened. Tourists 
are the only en*atiiros to whom a drought brings unniingled good ; 
%r even the wine-growers, though delighted at tho tpiality, gruiiibl* 
(It a deficiency in the quantity of their produce. It is not yet too 
late fora visit to tho skirts of the VosgLts mountains, whieh extend 
their picturesque outlines, culminating in the Ballon d' Alsiicc, 
4417 feet high on the Froiicli si*le of the llhine valley, and our 
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way lies past Alt-Breisach ; a place whose beautiful site always 
makes one glad of an opportunity to revisit it. 

On the road which the post-omnibus takes, skirting the Kaisers- 
tuhl hill from Freiburg, the Church of Alt-Breisach on its 
eminence stands out in russet-grey, and the hills l)eyond Colmar, 
at the entrance to the vale of Munster, famous for its cheese, glow 
in the red haze of sunset ; the three towers of the castle of Egnisheim 
shimmering conspicuously on one of the nearest heights. 

As the sun falls, the moon rises, now nearly full, and lights the 
swinging bridge over tho Rhine, and the way past Fort Mortier to 
Xeu-Broisach distant about tw*o miles. On the wayside there is a 
monument erected to a French general who fell in an action near 
the bank of the river in 1813. Neu-Brcisach is an uninteresting 
fortress, wdth streets crossing each other at right-angles ; a larger 
place d’armes, and surrounded with fortifications on Vauban's plan. 

From Neu Breisoeh to Colmar the distance is sixtetm kiloinetrc^s, 
a dull walk or drive along a road almost straight, and passing 
through a wo(kI for about four miles. Colmar at once aiinoiinctts 
its high antiquity. It is entered by a long street and the eye is 
at once struck by tho number of inscriptions in Hebrew. The Jews 
appear te have settled in great numbers in old times in this part 
of the valley of the Hhiric ; and at Ihringeii by tho Kaiserstuhl 
on the other bank they form a large part of the population, ami 
have built a fine new svnagogtm. About tho middle of iln* U^wn 
there is a handsome arcarle .arid .an ancient K.ithhaiis : and 
this on the left, up a side street a remarkable old house with a tower 
now ill the occupation of a grocer in its lower storey. It is easil v 
distinguished by the green and red tiles which form tho roof of it^- 
turret. A few steps further the cathedral is reached, a larger liodiod 
church, with a tower of later date and incongruous shape. 

Colmar dates from the eighth centnry a. d. It was one of iln- 
numerouB royal forms or demesnes belonging to the Frank emperors, 
and is kuown in ancient records by the name Villa Columbaria, 
or Columbria, and apjieari to havo been occasionally inhabited by 
Charlemagne. Trailition .s;iy.s that his son *'Io Deboniiaip^" djd 
here, having been fenced into a cloister at So|ssonH by bis unnatund 
sons, who did not scruple to bear arms against their father in the 
year 888, defeating him in the plain by Colmar. Pope Gregory IV., 
who assisted their cause by treacherous negociations, caused this 
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plain to receive the sinister name of “La plaiiie fI(3S m ^nsonges/ * 
Colmar was fortified at the beginning of the 13th century, and soon 
became a town of importance ; in 1248 it sustained a war with the 
Bishop of Strasbourg, aided by the inhabitants of Bauffach. In 
1261 the men of Colmar, commanded by their provost Jean 
Bosselmann, united with Strasbourg to attack Bishop Walter of 
Gereldseck, who headed a body of feudal nobles. Bosselmann was 
eventually sacrificed to appease this hostility of the nobles and ex- 
iled ; but he fled to the camp of Bndolf of Iladsburg, and returned 
in arms like a second Coriolanus, and forced his follow-citizons to 
r(3Coive him again. In 1262 tliij episcopal solduirs having g^)t into 
the town by surpris.^, Uosseluiauu lost his lihi in conductiug the 
defence, which was iK.^vortheless sui‘.oossful. In 1282 his son led 
the forces of the town in a war against tho emperor, which tormina- 
r-tid in di.sast<.*r. (Colmar hail to pay 4000 marks in gold, and its 
provost was condiMiinod to pia'pctinil imprisonment. After tho dt»ith 
of Rudolf, Oolmar taken ami obliged to make its submission. 
In the war hotwoi'n liiidwig of Bavaria and Kredorick of Austria. 
Oolmar was twice lu.'sieged an«l taken by the Archduke's troops. 

In the limes of the Roforin:ition Oolmar mostly adhered to tho 
now doctrines, and provoked the rage of the emperor, who sent the 
.4rehdukc to close the teinpl«.*s of the Reformers. In 1632 it was 
invested by thi* Swede's cnmmaniK il by Horn and the Rhincgravi' 
Otto ; while a garrisiiii of nOO imperialists helil it. The clamours 
of the iiihabiraiits foroiMl till! g;4rrisoii lo a capitiiiation. in nogocia- 
tiug \yhicli, Vernier the eiuniiiaiitlant- dated his letter from Coliim- 
bii-r or the dove-coU-, as a sarcasm on the spirit of the? citi/eiis. 
The Bmtestants op<;n(?d their temples again, and tho Catholic 
hnrgoin;i9ter was deposed, aiwl rtMluoed to beggary. When the 
Swedes afl.e.r their deteaf at Nonllingeii evacuated Alsace, Colmar 
tell into the power td* France, and its fortifications were ilismantled 
in 11573. At. the end of the century it was saved by Tureniie from 
the imporinUsts, who hml been twice within its walls, which had 
been again rebuilt, but were agiiiii destroyed after the peace of 
K^Bwick 1680, by which Klsiiss lx?came Alsace, and Fiviich, never 
agfliii to be restor«Hl to Germany, though a most favourable opportu- 
nity occurred after the fall of NaiK)leoii ; but at that time the 
interests o£ legitimate dynamics wei*i? considered in the councils of 
Europe as of more weight than popular atfluities. It would have been 
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more chivalrous if the late Schleswig-Holstein agitation in Germany 
had turned its attention rather to the alienated provinces of Elsass 
and Lothringen, and the valiant heroes of Diippel had sought an 
enemy more worthey of their steel in the zouaves and chasseurs. 
But they preferred safe laurels, won by the massacre of a few 
helpless Danes. 

Oolmar was in ancient times the second city of the Decapolis, 
or ton imperial cities, and it now contains more than 20,000 in- 
habitants, a great proportion of whom arc engaged in various 
manufactures, which, indeed, throughout the whole of Alsace seem 
to absorb the interest of the majority of the population : leaving 
the upland pastures neglected, and the hill-country a comparative 
desert, and presentnig in this respect a strong contrast with the 
high cultivation and evon level of agricultural prosperity to be seen 
in the Black Forest. The change introduced at the ]ieacc of 
Byswick. suggests that a few words touching the history of the 
province would not bo misplaced. 

filsiiss, or Alsace, was inhabited iii (>ii^siirs time by Oltic 
Tribes called Kauraci, Tril)o«:ci, and Nemct«^s. These were pushed 
into remote districts, or swallowed up by the wavi* of Alemannian 
tnrasioTi, at the time when the [lOwcr of liome began to decline. 
The Alemanni had to accept, the domination of the still stronger 
Franks in A. D. 496. The name of Elsiiss occurs in the. seventh 
century, united with the Frank empire as an Austrasian diichy. 
It was divided into the Nordgau, and the Siindgau, one under the 
ecclesiastical rule of the Bishop of Strasbourg, and the other under 
the Bishop of Basel, 'fhe powerful family of Eticho gave dukes t<> 
the province in the seventh century, and when deposed by the 
policy of the Carlovingians, they still occupied n great part of thi* 
country, as vassal counts. By the treaty of Verdun, Elsass fromed a 
part of the I^tharingian empire, but by Lothair II. was given sis a 
separate duchy to his natural son Hugo, after whom the Ktichos 
or Athics, the supposed ancestors of Rudolf of Habsbnrg, bore sway* 
It seems afterwards to have been connected with the duchy of Ale. 
mannia, but the dukes appear to have had leas power here thsji 
elsewhere. In 1460 the province became Burgundian, having 
been pledged to Charles the Bold by Duke Sigismund ; though it 
shared in the emancijiation eflected by the Swiss through the defeat 
and death of that potentate at the battle of Nancy. 
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The Minster church at CoImAr was built in the fourteenth 
century, partly by extiaordinaiy gifts of the faithful, and partly 
by imposts : the best suit of clothes was levied on the decease of 
rich persons, and the best horse in the stable. The horse could bo 
commuted at a fixed price of 100 florins ; while a cuirass was 
estimated at four florins. The portals of this church are finely 
carved, and the lancet windows of the choir are in the finest style, 
and contain some good coloured glass. Otherwise, the interior is 
rather bare. The southern tower alone is partially completed, and 
was finished hastily with a sort of crown-work, which raises it not 
far above the level of the body of the church. 

The architecture of the Dominican convent church, turned 
oftor its sack by the Frencli Revolutionists into a corn-store, is 
somewhat more interesting. 

The museum <if the town fills the principal buildings of an old 
convent, whose fine cloisit-r is devoted to the reception of the 
Roman antiquities found in ihi.^ ntiighbourhood. The paintings in 
the museum are chiefly of the har .1 o]r|. German school. There are 
some ckofs-d'muviiea of Martin Schdii, or Schdngaur, who died 1488 ; 
sin<l a great Alf4ir-piec«^ by Griinowald, life-like and horrible, 
ropresenting the criicili.vion. There are some small works of Dilrer, 
and a few statues ; am)'.ig.s» the n OIK* of Ffeflel, a poet of fables, 
who died 1807, and of the Frence General Rapp, also a native 
of Colmar. At the door tln*ro is a notice to say that the bell must 
be vigorously rung, as the lodgin g of the custodian is distant. When 
the old man appeared it was not without some difficulty that he 
wsis persuaded to show the musmim, as his twelve o'clock dinner, 
a gn^at institution in Alsace, was waiting. In the place d'arnies 
or park between tho town and tii'^ railway-station, Geneml Rapp's 
memory is further honoured by a tine statue, and that of Admiral 
Bruat, who camiiiandotl at Navariiib, by one of still greater 
merit, surrounded by allegorical figures of tho difierent aborigiiies 
with whom the sailor was brought in contact in the course of his 
wanderings. The railway-station at Colmar is utterly unworthy 
of tho importance of the town : a n^mark which is applicable to the 
rai^ay-stations in Alsact^ genonilly. There was not even a time- 
table fixed to the wall-^t least 1 looked for it everywhere in 
vain. 

Towards the mountain the most conspicuous object is the castle 
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of Egnisheim, with its three tall towers, distant about a league from 
the town, and crowning n considerable eminence. To get close 
to them I paasod the night at a rough inn, the Gheval Blanc, at 
the village of Wcttolsheim, not far from the entrance to the vale 
of Munster. The landlord, who had fought at the Alma, brought 
out a botilo of his best new wine as soon as he discovered that his 
guest was an Englishman. The villagi' was separated by a ravine 
as I found, from the sight of the cnstlo, and tlio shortness of the 
October day only admitted of a rapid survey, but a nearer view of 
the throe towers, wliich looked like phantoms in the twilight, did not 
belie their striking effect from a distance. 

On the way an old ruin is passed, nestling in a nook of tlie 
mountain. This is Hagoueck, a fortalice which belonged to the 
knights Ilf St. John of Joriisalom, prrjbably intended as a strongs 
hold in r-'ise they were diiven in troublous times from their hnusu 
in the town of Colmar, It was sackctl and dt^stroyerl by the Swefles, 
It gav(? its name tu that Hageneek, the tyrannioal governor i»t‘ 
Charles the Bold, whose hand, cut off nt AU-Breisnch by th<> 
oxecutioiier of Colmar, wan carried into his native city as a trophy, 
and prosorved in a glass case in the museum. The castle of thf 
three towers itSKdf was apparently founded by EUwhard, the first, 
count 4 if Egnisheim. TIkj names of thf*. towers wen^ Weekmund. 
Wiilburg and Tagesburg, and the communicatitm betw'f^en them 
was appai'ently kept up by ni'wial galleries, now flest roved. It m.sy 
be said of most of the donjons of Alssice that then.* is no visihh^ 
way of getting into them except at a considorablo height-. K)>er 
hard fif Egnisheim was a grandson of Duke Athii*, om^ of rc stem 
from which sprouted the princely houses of Ziihringen, tlabsbiirg 
and Lothnngea By the fomalc line the princes of HohetiloYc: 
sprang from them, and by a countess of Egni.sheim who in tlio 
ninth century married Robert the Strong who was aneastor of 
Hiiguos Capet, they are the ancestors of the Bourbons of Franct*, 
Spain and Maples, though they became extinct in the main stock :is 
early as the middle of the twelfth century. They had a deadly feud 
with the citizens of Colmar, called the “Plapport-Krieg'' or war of 
the six obolos, occasioned by one Piorre of agnisheim buying a {obi 
which a rascally miller-lad alleged was owing to him by his master, 
as a pretext for attacking the baighcrs of Colmar ; an ineidentwbieh^ 
brings to mind strongly the relations 'between the patrioiiOiB' and 
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plebeians of ancient Borne. Oddly enough the chivalry of Egniiheim 
on this occasion suffered themselves to be commanded by Hemnati 
Hhe, the ill-conditioned miller’s apprentice : but in 1400 the citizens 
of Colmar burnt the castles, and hung Rhe and three of the gentle- 
men (?)• The castle appears to have afterwards remained in a 
riiiuous state, for in 1568 a witch was accused of marrying her 
niece to the devil in the ruins of Egnisheim. According to the 
evidence the principal fh tvsisiantie at the weddingfeast 

(Htnsistod of bats, and the wedding was celebrated with a regular 
witches’ sabbath. Pope Leo IX. sprang from the Egnisheim 
family, and was connected with the Abbey of Marlach, which has 
unce disappeared. 

On the hill above Wettolsheim is the castle of Hohen Lands- 
hiirg or Trois Epis, whoso origin is involved in obscurity ; in 1237 
Albert duke of Austria gave it in foe to the Count of Ribeaiipierre. 
Ifr was ultimately taken by the Swodes, and then dismantled by 
the armies of Louis XIV. ; the king of France restored it to a 
member of the Schwendi family who had formerly held it, and 
lastly it was handed over to the city of Colmar in exchange for the 
priory of Trois Epis at the entrance to the Miinstcrthal. 

These Rhinc-ward slopes of the Vosges arc as thickly studded 
with castles as tho lake-Iike loop of the Rhine by Oberwesel, and a 
notice of each of thorn would demand much time and space. They 
greatly enhance the picturesque value of tho mountain lines, which 
are of theniselves superior in delicacy and variety to those of the 
opposite Block tForest. Tho Vosges mountains appear geologically 
t(» dbrrespond to the Sehwartzwald. They attain to nearly the 
^ime elevation, but insteail of expanding inland into a great plateau, 
they form a comparatively uarrtnv chain, which descends rapidly 
towards T^rraine. The valleys are deformed by factories, but the 
iicights are much more left to nature than those of the Black Forest, 
and the siiinmit.s are mostly bare of trees, while the sides of tne 
hills are covered with deciduous underwood instead of sedulously 
cultivated pine-forest. 

^ The life is all in the valleys, insteail of being, as on the Qennan 
hi|fik of the Rhine, pretty evenly distributed between highlands and 
lowlands, so that if there is a similarity, there is also a contrast 
between the parallel mountain^ebains. 


O. C. SWAYNI. 
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THE TWO Rims. 

CnAFTER IX. 

(IIL) 

Hirantnoyee was painfully surpriRcil when ahe knew fcliat she 
was a queen. Hitherto she had no idea who her husband was or 
what he was like; hut now when she know that it was the 
king to whom she had been married, she felt very sail. In her 
heart she had no room for him, for Ptirandar filled every inch in it. 
With him she could be content to live in a hovel and feel happier 
by fiir than a queen. In her distniss she wished she could i[ie 
when the king said, Hiraiimoyet!, bofon^ ueeepiing you as my wite 
1 must put some questions to you. Why do yon live in Piirandar’s 
house without paying anything for it ?" 

Hiranraoyee knew not what answer to inakCj and she hung down 
her head. 

** And why does your servant, Amala, often go to Purandar’s 
said tho king again. 

There was a deep blush on her face. How could the king know 
all this ? It soeinod to h(;r as if he had known it by some super- 
natural agency, and she kopt holding hot head down. 

" Again," he continued, (and I consider this to be very objec- 
tionable), why did you, being the wife of another, receive a present 
of a necklace from Purandar ?" 

It is not true, my lonl/* said Hiranmoyoe. " A necklace 
indeed was offered mo. but I did not accept it, I returned the 
present with thanks.” 

” You sold it to me,” said the king, " and here is the necklace.” 

With this he took it out of a casket iind handed it to her. 

Hiranmoyoe looked at the ^necklace attentively and knew it^to 
be the very same that Amala had brought to her. ^ 

Did I myself sell it to you, my lord 7” • 

" No," said the king, “ you sold it through your servant, Amala. 
Shall I .send for her 7*' 
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In Rpite of the gloom that hnng OTer Hiranmoyco’s mind, a 
smile flitted over her fimc, and she said, " I grant I sold it, iny lonl, 
and there is no neod to sond for Amahi.’’ 

The king seemed to look at her in somo surprise. “ I repeat,” 
he began again, “why did you, being the wife of another, nocopt 
the present from Furandar 

“It was a love>&Tour, my lowl, and 1 could not refuse to 
accept it.” 

" Love-favour !” cried the king like one greatly astonished. 

I am “ afraid it ia I cannot be called your faithful wife. 1 
beseech you, my lonl, to foigt^t j'onr marriage with me, and let me 
go, for I am not worthy of your Highness’s acceptunee.” 

With these words Himnmoyee tn.ade a low bow, and had jnst 
liimed to leave the chamber when the king burst into a loud laugh. 
Hiraninoyco stopped. 

" Himnmoyci',” said the king, his astonished look now changed 
to one of gladness’ " do not go. You arc no mow? unfaithful than 
I am your husband.” 

” What does nil this mran, my lonl i It is a mystery, and 
I beseech you to he so kind as to explain it to mo.” 

'• Well,” wiid he, " did y<»u find a 8cra]> of pajMu among your 
jewels some six years ago ? It is the half part of a h.-tter, and yon 
ought to have it by you.” 

s * a 

Yes, my lord. Il is in this ciiskft. which hi?ld iny poor moth*>r*s 

Thii kinp nnleriMl hor ii* Tetcli the scnip of paper, niul lokl her 
^ hnt on her return he woiilil explain evcirthing to her. 

CHAPTRR X. 

In ihe. palanquin fliTaiim woe went bark to hor home, from 
whence sho quickly returned t-o the jhiIrcc with the scrap of paper 
whi|h she hiid replacial i.i the casket. Being ailiiiitted again 
int<> the prcaeiico of the king, she handed the piece of paper to 
him. It was the half part of a letter cut lengthwise, and the king 
took out the other half, and then handed the tw o pieces to her, 
tolling her to put them togother so .’la to make them agri*©, WIioii 
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she had done sOp he oiderud her to read put what was wrritten in 
. the letter. Hiianmoyue read as follow'S : — 

My Dear Dhaiiadas, 

I am bound to inform youp as the result of luy astrological 
calculations, that your daughter, Hiranmoyee, will become a widow. 
The evil, how ever, cau be averted if the parties to bo married be 
not allowed to sec each other at the time of their marriage, and 
after it for five years from the date on which it comes off. 

With best wishes, 

I remain. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Ananiu Swam I. 

" This explains,” • said the king to Hiranmoyee when she had 
finished rending the letter, wl^' you have not been allowed to see 
your husband for five years from the ilate of your marriage.” 

** I see, novr my lord,” said Hirauiiioyct;, “ why we wore blind- 
folded at the time of our marriag(% and why, for five years after it, 
wc were forbid the use of our rings or to see each other. All 
this is clear to me, but there are ether things which I cannot 
understand.” 

“ Wtdl,” said the king, “ I will try to inakr. everything clear lo 
you. When your tather received the letter from Ananda Swaini 
he stoppe<l your marriage with Purandar. This was very disiip 
pointing to the young man, and he went off tu Ceylon. 

“Months passed away, and then AnamLi Swami pitched iip»ii u 
match, for he had been on the looking for one. After consulting thi.- 
young man’s horoscope he found that the limit of his age was eighty. 
But before he attained in his tweiitieighth year, and within fiv<' 
years from the cbitc of his marriage; it was evident from the position, 
such as it was, of the planets that he would die. If, however, In 
survived that period, it was certain that hi; would live to a gocxl 
old age. So Ananda Swami hod decided that tho marriage should 
take place when he was about to complete his twentithinl year. 
The half port of the letter, written by Ananda Swami to your father, 
was placed purjioscdy in the casket with u view to give yon 
hint of the forecast about yourself, which, it was thought, would 
excite some dread in your mind and keep you from growing 
impatient about your marriage. 
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"Lately Ananda Swami had come to this town. When he 
heard yon were in distross, he was very sorry. He w’ent to inquire 
about you where you were living, but did not see you.- Afterwards 
he called on me and told me everything relating to your marriage. 
He requested me to sec to your wants, and gave me an account of 
your husband, desiring me earnestly to see that you did not have 
any chance of meeting him. From that time forward I have helped 
you, for the money, which up to now has enabled A mala to meet 
your wants, was given by me. I bought back your paternal house, 
and I it was who sent the necklace to yon.” 

" But, sire,” said Hiranmoyee, “ you have not told me yet where 
you had got the ring from. Also T cannot understand why you 
tried to deceive mo by saying that you were my husband.’* 

'' Immediately after Ananda Sw.'imi had taken his leave,” began 
.again the king, " I appointed some of my men to keep a vigilant eye 
upon yon. After that I gave to Amala a certain sum of money for 
your maintenance. Months passed : the fifth year at last was com- 
plete, and this morning I sent for your husband. I told him that 
I would have him united with his wife this day, giving him to 
iiiide^tand th.at I knew everything relating to his marriage. And 
r commanded him to como about ten o’clock at night. In answer 
he told me that if I know tliat his wife had remained faithful to 
him, ho would rec(?ivo her. I tidd him that 1 would test his wife’s 
fidelity, and for that reason I wished him to leave his ring with 
me. But you have bravely stood the test.” 

Asjic Inul finishofl .speaking the drums sounded, and there was 
a .sh.arp loud blowing of coiichs. Hiraiiinoyee,” said the king, 
'"your husband h:is come, and it is time you were united with him.” 

The next niomcul the door behind her opened, and a tall hand- 
some young man, elegantly di-essisl, entered. He moved up, and 
making a very respectful bow stood by her side in the presence of 
the king. Hiranmoycc! tunicd. It was Puraudar. A thrill of joy 
nin through her frame. Her heail whirled, her heart throbbed. 
And Fur.andar— -he stood rntraiwed and speechless like a statue, 
as H unable to believe that their meeting was real. 

Priciid,” said the king, addressing himself to Puraudar, 
Hiranmoyee is your truly faith ful wife. Time and distance had 
not been able to lessen her Jove for you. She loves you truly and 
perfectly. For months I hwl had her watched secretly, and I am 
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satisfied that she is a girl of sterling worth. To test her love 
towards you I told her that ou the wedding night Ananda Swami 
had put the jring on iny finger. Upon this she said that I had 
better forget my marriage with her, ' for she could not be my true 
and fiiithfiil wife. By this she meant to say that though she had 
given her hand, her heart she could not possibly give to me. 
Puraudar, she is your worthy wife, and should be as welcome 
in your heart as at your house. Take her home, and be thankful 
that you have such a true and honourable wife. May God bless 
you/' 

” One thing, my lord,” said Uiranmoyee, is puzzling to me.” 

“ Speak,’* said the king with a kind smile. 

“ My husbiuid was away in Ceylon. What had brought him to 
Benares 

“ Ananda Swami and your father,” ssiid the king, “ had jointly 
sent a message to Fiirandar, informing him of the object of their 
wanting him there.” 

” My •lord,” said Puraudar, ” no one in this town was ever 8t» 
happy as yon have mode us this day. May God grant you a long 
and {)cacciul reign.” 


i). uoy. 
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BIRTH OF THE DIVINE KRISHNA. 

According to the requirements of the world, at different 
times the Qodhead incarnates himsol£ Krishna therefore incar- 
nated himself ten times. In the first incarnation, he took the form 
of a fish to keep the sacred Vedas intact. He transformed himself 
into a turtle, to keep the world from immersion and held it on his 
bsick during the deluge. The next h«! changed himself into a boar, 
to kill the giant Hiranyakhya, who was tyranising the denizens of the 
earth and perpetrating incalculable mischief. The fourth tnans* 
formation was into a being half man and half animal to kill 
Hiranyakosipii, and to save his devotee Fraklad. Changing into the 
fonn of a dwarf, he kept under confinement, in the lower n^gions 
Raja Bali to save Indra. As llamchnnder ho was the dutiful son of 
Dasarath, showing to the world filial love and obedience. Ram 
killed Raban the king of Ceylon, anti his dest^endant'S. Krishna is 
the Supremo Being Do you think he will accede to your b.ase 
proposal ? Had you been devoted to him, ho may possibly have 
eonsontotl to your arrangement. 

'Hio messenger of Duijodhan wtuit 1o Krishna ami told him tlii; 
nature of his errand. Sri Krishna dismissed him by s.*iyiiig that he was 
a well-wisher of both the contending parties, and could not, under 
any circumstance, join the Kurus, as such a course would be an act 
of injustice to the Pandavas. He further told the man, t hat he had 
made up his mind to tnki* up thi? cause of the paii.y, who would 
come to him firftt.” 

On hearing the report of his messenger Dnrjodhnti at once left 
Hastinapore for Dwarka and tried to obtain an interview with 
Krishna, directing his stall' to wait outside for him. 

He entered the apartments of Krishna. Just then the great 
princely warrior Arjun put in appearance. 

Krishna feigned sleep and Duijadhan took his st^at on a golden 
t|pK>ne, set with precious stones, which was lying at the head of 
Krishna’s cot, and waited for the awaking of Krishna. 

Aijun, entering the chamber sat at the feet of Krishna on the 
bed, With great veneration, he waited with folded hands, pmying 
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to tho Divine Being. When Krishna nwoko his eyos foil iiikhi 
A ijnn lint, as he was seated at his feet He next saw Dnijodhan. 
Kara Baja said — I ask yonr help -in this war, I have taken the 
tnmble to visit you for that purpose. Yon connected vith us by 
ties of blood and 1 look up to you for help. My claims for as sis ta nce 
should be considered first, according to tho promise you had mode 
to me. “Krishna answered what you say is right, but my eyes first 
fell upon Aijnn when 1 woke up, and hence I shall befriend yon 
both." 

“Surely you are joking with me” said Duijodhan, your proposal 
is impractioablo, and unsound. Krishna said — “1 have decided to 
give my formidable Narayani troops, every member of which in 
equal to me in prowess, and numbering ten thousand men with arms 
and accoutrements to one party, and I shall join the opposing party 
alone, unarmed, without the least desire to fight You can now 
make your own choice,” 

Duijodhan thought that an unarmed man who would not fight, 
would not be of the least use to him, whereas ten thousand men 
would by themselves be an army, capable of achieving much— I will 
take the Narayani force and spoke to Krishna to that effect 

Aijuna was happy in gaining Krishna, a host in himself. 

Krishna asked Arjun — “Why ask for my help, when you know 
tliat I will not fight ? Arjun replied — “I shall consider myself thrice 
blessed and most fortunate, if you would only condescend to support 
me with your sage advice and guidance. 1 believe, I have the capa- 
city to annihilate my enemy's contemptible army .single handetl.'' 
Taming towards Duqodhan, Krishna said — what is tho good of hav- 
ing me— a non-fighter? You have done well in choosing the 
Narayani Sena.” . 

Krishna then went with Arjun to Hastinapore and oallctl on 
Judhistir, and after tho usual interchange of civilities, said, that 
in the interests of peace and fair play, he will try once for all to 
bring about a reconciliation and come to terms, if a settlement could 
be arrived at,” On Judhistir expressing a fear for tho personal 
safety of Krishna, if he at all went to the Kurua ^ 

Krishna ridiculed the idea and said he was fully oompetent|o 
protect himselfi 

Krishna left Judhistir and went to see the Karos. Tho Kurus 
received him cordially and one of them conducted him inside the 
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court. Duijodhan offered him* a float rcflpeotfully, and aflkerl 
Kriahna to dine with him. He declined the honour with thanks. 

Durjodhan asked the reason of his unwillingness to acscept his 
mtitation. 

Krishna retorted sharply by saying -**That he was there neither 
to interohange civilities and social amenities, nor to renew his 
relationship. He has come under a stem sense of duty. The 
PahdavB have been systematically trampled upon, thoir grievances 
should be redressed, and they shonkl be allowed to get their teiri* 
tory again without let or hindrance. Under the impulse of greed 
and malice you have spoliated the Pandavas, without rhyme or roason. 
You shall porish for your misdeeds. I will not touch anything 
offered by an inveterate foe of the Pandavas, I know your sinister 
motive to entrap me. I will put up with Bidur, saying this he left 
in a huff; and went towards the abode of Bidur. Krishna was 
conlially received by Bidur, and was sumptuously entertained. 
When the meal was over, Krishna retired to bed, 

At dawn Durjadhan accompanied by Sukuni appeared before 
him and said “1 have come to conduct you to the palace. Rajas 
and Maharajas arc waiting to see you. 

Krishna accompanied them to the palace. All stood up from 
their seats, as Krishna passed them, and taking his seat^"He 
addressed the following woids to Dhritarasla — yuur majesty the 
imminent hostility between Kurus and Pandavs is threatening the 
world with a great calamity. It is certain that one party will come 
out of the fray victorious, and the opposite party will be defeated 
and ruined for ever. 

The catastrophe of a relentless war could be averted, if you wield 
your powerful influence on the side of peace, good will and amity, 
and you shall not have to witness the sorry spectacle of two cousins 
fighting, bent upon one another’s destruction. You are virtually 
the head of the Kuru and Pnndav families and your right to 
intervene has never been challenged. You should not allow this 
advantage of doing good t<) go by. It would be a great pity, if you 
pei^it them to fall out and fights The Pandavs have the greatest 
respect for yon, and have honorably fulfilled the pledge they made, 
'l^hey have passed twelve long years in forest and have lived incog- 
nito for a foil year. Have the goodness please to restore their 
share of the kingdom to tbona and bring about peace in this blessed 
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land of (he gods and Riahia. You know war ia a dangerona game, 
and if it laata for some time, one of the two contending parties 
mnat go to the wall beyond redemption and tho death of yonr near 
and dear will engulf you in poignant grief Ton will be bewailing 
your aad lot, so long you wonld remain in the land of the living; 

You are quite right. 1 am always ready to bow down to yonr 
wiahea. But I am afraid, my wicked son will not obey mo. He is 
very obstinate and will have hia own way. 

"I humbly retjuest yon therefore to approach my son, and induce 
him to give up the idea of war.” Dmjodhan turned a deaf oar to 
Etiahna’s request. He conspired with Sakuni and Kama to 
capture Krishna forcibly. Ho said — ^‘•Krishna insulted mo in open 
court. Am I not justified in making Krishna a prisoner I Tho 
prosperity of the Faudavs is due to Krishna. The news of his 
detention, will itself provo a great blow to them. They will 
despair of sucrass and come to me on their knees for terms.” 

Satyaki a dcacendaiif of the Jodu family overheani the secret 
ofinversation of Dutjodhan with Sakuni and informed Krishna about 
the sinister motive of Duijodhan. 

Krishna went to Durjodhan and indignantly addressed these 
wohIs to him—" Do you think that you will oviir be able to put 
mo in prison, ns you think me alone and helpless ? Behold wluil. 

I am— electric sparks began to come out from his body. A halo 
of radiating light became visible like a disc round his head ' lie 
opened his mouth, the jaws seemed to distend up to tho sky ! 

Duijodhan and his sycophants saw, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Mahoswar — the Hindu triad residing in bin body. They dis 
appeared gradually and the cosmos appeared like a biosoopic film. 
Duijodhun and hia courtiers wore panic-stricken on looking at tins 
astounding spectacle. 

Krishna again assuming his own form said to Bidur— “ You see 
how shabbily Duijodhan behaved with me, saying this he left the 
place indignantly. Ho came back to the camp of the Pandavs, 
and told Judhistir, that the Kurus are determined to fight, and ho 
could not do anything. 

Judhistir was therefore compelled to direct his brothers tq be 
in readiness fiir all eventualities and divide seven Akshonhini troops 
into corps, with a brave commandant for each regiment. Dhristo- 
dynmna was appointed the generalissima As soon as (ho 
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preliminaiy arrangements were over. Dhristadyumna led the anny 
into the battle-field of Kurukshetra, which is situated at Thaneswar. 
Duijodhan massed eleven Akshonhini troops and marched to 
Kurukshetra in battle array. 

It was settled by both parties that fighting will commence from 
sunrise and lost till sun set. During the interval of hostilities no one 
^vill be allowed to disturb the combatants in any way. The next 
inomiiig at daybreak hostilities commenced, anil it continued with- 
out cessation for eighteen days. Both parties sustained heavy losses, 
and left innumerable dead bodies in the battle-field. Interment 
could not be effected quickly. Consetiuently heaps of the dying 
and dead were left strewn in the battle-area. Dogs and jackals, 
Ihe scavengers, of this country were unable to accomplish their 
revolting work, and ihe mangled and festering corpses aliracted 
hints of prey. They began to peck and tear to pieces their prey ; 
Mild devoured the Hesh voraciously. Countless horses, elephants and 
other beasts of biinlcn were killed daily and left there to rot, the 
stench vitiated the atmosphere and the odour was unbearable. 

After eighteen days fierce fighting the war was over. Barely 
Iwenty-four thousand men saved their lives by precipitate flight. 
'Pho Fandav brothers narrowly escaped death. Amongst the 
Kunis — Aswatthaina, Kritabanna and Kripachnrya were alive. 
By thi^ grace of Srikrishna. Jiidliistir became victorious. Arjiiii 
was oven'ome with grief in the midst of hostilities, and told Krishii.*! 
to discontinue th<i war, anil prevqnt the bloodshed i>f friends and 
rolativcp. Krishna persuaded him ii» cjirry <»n the war by delivering 
an ilhiiniii«*itiiig and instructive disi^»ui*s« on ethics and theolog}'. 
The unique speech was jniblishi.'U in book form, which is now known 

the world as the incomjiarable Oita. 

After the cessation of the war, Dliritarastra accompanied by 
fJandliari and his daughters-in-law visited the battle-field to perform 
the funeral obseqiies of their sons and husbands. The Fandavs and 
Krishna happened to be present there. Gaiidhnri began to sheil 
bitter tears on seeing her sons lyiiig dead on the ground. She 
necAted Krishna thus — “ Y«ju arc a divine being, consequently, you 
oouft have easily prevented this catastrophe by inducing my poor 
sons not to quarrel amongst thvmsclves. Umlcr the circumstances I 
think you are the root of all evil, and T eiirse you. Your descen- 
dants shall be overtaken by the sam*' fote. 
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“ Madam /* replied Krishna, I consider your curse in the light 
of a blessing, as I know that the Jadavs shall die by quarrelling. 
Moreover, I must tell you that the Jadavs arc so powerful that 
neither the Gods nor any powerful momirch on earth will be able 
to kill them, unless I kill them myself/' 


Mimdes perfarmed by Krishia at Fnihlms. 

Judhistir the Emperor of India performed Aswamed (horse- 
sacrifice) as an expiation for the sin committed by him on account 
of those kinsmen killed in action during the Kurukshetra war. Sri 
Krishna stayed at Hastinapore for som^ time ; with a view to lend 
a helping hand to the Pandavs. Seeing them settled down Krishna 
bade farewell to them, and left Hastinapore for his own capital, 
in a car drawn by a pair of horsea As the vehicle moved on, the 
citizens gave him a hearty send off. People from housetops 
showered flowei's on Krishna's car, as a flemonstration of their joy 
and esteem for him. Krishna was pleased with the farewell 
demonstration and smiled. In ituo courses he reachcfl home, and 
alighting from his trap, he wont to pay respects to his parents. 

One day the triune didties. Brahma, Kishnu, and Mohesswar 
sat in solemn conclave to deliberate about the? satnipy of Baikuntsi 
(highest heaven) which was vatvited by Krishna for a long time, on 
account of his arivent on earth. It was decided at the conference ihat 
Hrikrishna along with his bctt(*r half Hri Hail ha shouM be rrMpicstfsl 
to occupy the throne in Baikuiita without delay. The sagi* NmitkI 
was deputed as the representative of tho (bxis. He iiilbrmed Ki^isliiia 
about the matter. In the coui*so of coiiversatinii Narad raiseil (h*- 
questioii of Brindaban. The mention of Brind.aban at once rcniindrd 
him of his lK;ppy younger days and tin* swis*t reminiscences of hr- 
boyhood. “ Narad said— My lord if you really feel any nmorsc; Ibr 
the Gopees, you can easily jmy a visit to them.” 

Krishna replied — I made a promise to the Gopees that I shall ro< 
turn to Brindaban, but I am unable to keep it on account of oner 
ous work. Moreover once more I wish to meet Sri Iladha, befoi% I 
lc«ave this world for good. The sage said —"I see there is no otlcr 
alternative to gain our object, unless you condescend to perf(4m 
Provash Jagma. Invite the denizens of the three worlds to witness 
tho ceremony. The people of Brindaban will os a matter of course 
come and you will be able to see Sri Badha. 
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Krishna said — 1 can not do it without the permission of my 
father. “ Do not bother your head on that score, I shall manage 
said Narad, to get his permission. Saying this he left Krishna to 
carry out his self imposed task. 

Narad went to Basudev and informed him about his sou's 
iiiteutioiL Basudev gladly consented to the proposal 

Narad after thanking him said—'* I consider you the most fortu* 
iiate man in this world, or else you would not have got a priceless 
treasure like Krishna. In fact your sou is no other than the Para- 
brahma (Supremo Being) such a stroke of good tbrtune seldom hap- 
|)cns to the lot of a mortal, iiay I should rather say never happens 
to the fate of a human Ixjiiig.” 

Narad after saying this left him. Balaram started for Frovash 
fuscompanied by Biswakarina, the celestial architect; to make the 
ncc<‘8sary arrangements for the guests. Rishi Narad was deputed 
to invite the denizens of the three worlds. He went to heaven first 
to invite gods and goddesses, and then to all princes of the world. 
At last h(* went to Brindaban. and visited Nanda, Josoda and the 
people of Brindabtin. Nanid begged »Sri Kadha to visit Provash with- 
out fail. She glailly acccpti.d the invitation and said we devoudy 
worship Srikrishiia daily, and commuiic with him in our hearts, 
the (.'cstacy we feel during the tiim* is beyond our power to describe 
Nanid said — You an* the presiding mistress of the festival, 
coiiseijuimtly your pn?sence is particularly reipiestcd, and he took 
leave of her. Within a short time everything was ready tor the 
Probhash Jugm^ The <lay of Jugma wiis fixed by Narad. He 
directed Balaram to eonimonee the ceremonial rites on the ensuing 
solar eclip.se, and finish it as .soon n.s the isontact of the earth with 
the sun will be over. Alms won.^ to be ilistributed during this time. 

Devaki siccompanicil by her eight daughters-in-law left Dwarka 
for Probhash. Srikrishna and his jiarty followed them. ^ In the 
meantime Biswakarnia construct(?d several pavilions. Rajas, Maha- 
rajas, and celestial deities arrived to the place of sacrifice, bringing 
presents and tributes for Srikrishiiii. Eveiy Maharajah had a pavi- 
lio| of Jhis own, in which provisions of every variety were served 
upt lavishly. Similarly the Devataa were provided with lodg- 
ings and other comforts. These pavilions were decorated with gold 
oinbroidory and furnished in a luxurious way befitting the august 
rank of the guests. 
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The windows were made of golden network, and the doors to the 
rooms were made of gold. The Brahmins who were to assist in the 
sacrifice came just in time. 

The guests wero sumptuously entertained. Srikrishua went to 
his fiither and bowing himself down before his feet asked his per- 
mission to begin the ceremoiiv, he granted the request. Provash 
resounded with the chant of Vedic hymns. Sri Kadha arrived in 
the nick of time. The ooremonial rites wore performed with great 
pomp and eclat. Various gifts were distributed to Brahmins, and 
non-Brnhmins when the Jugma was over. 

The congregated guests saw Srikrishua and Uadha standing 
behind him on a dais. The devotees of Srikrinsha and Kailha wor- 
shipped them with great veneration. 

Namd wjis congratulated by eai5h guest for the suecoss which has 
attended his undertaking. 1)«3Votecs dropped llowcrs from heaven 
with joy on Krishna and Uadha’s head. 

One day several Rishics were on the wav to I, heir hermitagi*. 
They met Jadiv boys in the street. One of them siccosted a Uishi 
gravely in the following wonls. Havi- the goodness to inform us, 
whether this young woman will deliver a male or female child ? 

The Jogi was a clairvoyant, and could easily know that Ihf 
youngsters woiu making fun at. his expense, by showing a boV named 
Saumba in the garb of a feinalo, his belly pj'OtrinkMl like a woniuii 
in the family way, on account of an iron weapon faNteiiod on the 
abdomen^ 

How dare yon crcick jokes with me said the Rishi, in anger aiid 
cursed the lari and his companions,— "May the same woa])oii be the 
bone of contention amongst you and extirpate the descendants of the 
Jadavs. The curse terrified them and they seamiicrcd off iKJlI-mclI. 
The matter was reported by tlimn to Srikrishnn. 

He said you have done worrig in insulting the sagrss gratuitously, 

I do not see my way to hrdp you. You must l)car the iKinstj- 
quences. BiY*ak the weapon to pieces and pound them like powder 
and throw away the dust into the sea. They implicitly obeyerl him.| 

1 will mention here one inrudent which happened daring thcl 
Bajsuya Jagma. In the course of the Pujah the musical instruments 
ceased to sound. Judhistir could not account for this strange 
phenomenon, iind went to Krishna to ascertain the oausc of the 
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mystery Krishna said. It fivrebodcs evil and happens when a Bhakta 
is not present in an assemblage like this. 

The reply startled Jiulhistir and he meekly said— not 
strange that you do not find a single devotee amongst the oongregn- 
tion of Rishis and Munis, you are enigmatical my friend* please 
explain* Krishna replied— ask those Roholain* what I say is correct 

The learned Pandits unanimously endorscid to what Krishna had 
said. 

Jiidhistir asked Krishna to show him the way out of the diffi- 
culty. Bring a Bhakta at once said he, and you will bo able to nip 
the evil in the bud. 

Whore shall 1 find such a man do tell me please. Krishna said, 
this world is prc'servod for Bhaktns. You will find such a man in 
the outskirts of the city, he is n cobbler by profe.ssion^ bring him 
here without delay. 

The Pandavs without uttering a word, rushed out, and ran swiftly 
to the place, and found the cobbler in a thatched cottage sitting in 
deep contemplation. He was bathed in tears, and his face betokened 
that he was in an oestnev. A sigh escaped from him, .and he opened 
his eyes. No sooncir ho saw the P.andavs than he prostrated himself 
before them, and meekly asked them what ho shall have to do ? Shall 
I sweep the place of Jagma. He then got up and waited for oiilcrs. 
Bhim wifliout saying anything lifted him from the ground and 
placing him on his shoulders carried him to the place of Jagmn, and 
placed him before Krishna, seeing ilie man Krishna exclaimed — 
have got a d«Wotee at last. Hark the Aiusical instruments are. pealing 
fourth sweet music automatically as if by magic ! 

Judhistir nvjuested Krishna 1o explain the inysteiy of this inci- 
dent. There may be Bhaktaa here, ho said, but they lack in fiiitli 
and love for me. A true devotoi* has effaced his self comjilctely 
with Brahma. His soul has merged with the ovor-sonl. 

There was a pin drop sikuico .amongst the vast audience during 
the time Krishna was explaining the matter to Judhistir. 

A few years ndled on uneventfully. One morning the Jadavs 
l^ere indulging in liquor, and inflamed with drink they st.artcd a 
Mninken brawl which ended seriously. 

Krishna could have pacified them* but i-emained indifferent and 
inaotive. 

In the course of time the ironthist thn)wn by the Jadnvs into the 
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sea was washed on the searbeaoh the serf, and Arka shoots grew 
np firom itb The infhriated oombatants uprooted these trees and 
arming themselves with these formidable olnbe, belabonred each 
other and wexe killed ontright. 

Krishna informed the Pandavs about the sad oatostn^ho, and 
personally informed his lather that the Jadads have gone to the 
other side of the grave, and that he has made up his mind to join 
his elder brother Baladev, who had gone to the forest. He asked 
Aijnn to ncoompan/ tho ladies to Hastinapore without delay. 
Bidding foiewell to one and all, he left the place. The ladies shed 
bitter tears for him. 

On entering the jungle he found Balaram in a sitting posture 
under a tree, and on examining his body, he found life was extinct. 

Krishna was drooping at the time on account of his effort to 
keep his own emotions under check. Ho climbed np a Nimba tree, 
and sat on one of its brances, with his legs dangling. 

By chance a bird-catcher called .Tarn was passing that way, and 
from a distance ho mistook the ruddy tool of Krishna for a hiixj, 
’ and let fly an arrow which pierced tho feet. 

When the fowler arlvancod to pick up his game, he found 
Krishna instead of the hird. The man threw himself on the ground 
and bogged Krishna to pardon him saying that he ccmniitted 
tJie mistake inadvertently, Krishna granted his prayerr. Sparks of 
flame began to radiate from his body, and the light transformed 
itself into a luminous form. Tho corpoi-etd sheath remained inert 
oo the tree. 

Krishna soared up to Baikanta. 

The book entitled “ Sarada Tilak ” is well-known amongst tin* 
Tantriok sect. It is ascertained by savants that it was written in 
the eleventh century AD. by Lnckshan Acharya, Tho work 
consista of hymns or mantraa of Qods and Goddesses, amongst the 
hymns Krishna imnira is especially mentioneiL It is self evident 
by virtue of this proof that Siikrishna was worshipped from time 
immemotioL The hymn is distinctly Tantric in character. 

Tho mode of worahip is mentioned, however, in Budrajyual, 
Kalibilas and other Tantric works besides 8*rad at i l sck , The nsnu^ 
of Badha is also mentioned side by side with Krishna. Conse- 
quently it is very difficult to ascertain definitely when Krishna and 
mdha worship came into vogue, without consnlting.Tantiic literature 
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minutely. It is mentioned in Bndxajamal that Bakini {g 
Badha. Therefore the devotee is bound to accept the way chalked 
out in Tantra to awaken the Kwndalim force, by invoking and 
worshipping the Bakini force known as Badlia. This is true 
Krishna worship. Hence the inference is that a Bhakta can- 
not attain the object of his life without having recourse to Bakini 
SaktL It is the motive power to set the machinery in action. One 
must bo above Sectarianism, then and then only can he proceed 
without hinderanco in the tortuous paths of the spiritual world. 

I have tried to depict the life of the Divine Krishna in a short 
compass. I do not know, how far I have succeeded in my endeavour 
but this much I can say, that I have tried to realise Krishna in 
the li^t and in the spirit that has been vonchsafed to me. If I 
have only succeeded in showing the way, a great viiakto may rise 
to chasten and amplify matters, with the inspiration of Bhakti. 

SIVA NATH ROY. 
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HISTORY OF THE CITY OF MURSHlDAIiAD. 

The city uf Mnrshidabiid, formerly known as Miiksndabad is sup- 
posed to have been fiiundod by the Emperor Akbar. The Afghana 
from Orissa, in the eoiirso of their rebellion in 189(1, are said to 
have advanced as fiir as Muksndabad. The groat Dewan Murshid 
Kuli Kkan gave it its present name, and removed the capital here, 
from Dacca, in 1704. The town was advantageously situated on 
the river -Bhagirathi, then a ^at trade route. The entrance to 
the river from the Ganges is now silted up, but efforts are being 
made to obtain funds to keep the channel elciir. In 1759, Clive 
wrote of it : “The city of Mnrshidabad is as extensive, ]H>pnIinis 
and rich as the city of London, with this difference, that there, 
ara indiviiluols in the first possessing infinitely greater projwrty than 
in the last city.” Little is left of the old city now save the two small 
towns of Jiaganj and ^[urshidabad, and miles of neglcct^sd land, 
covered with jungle and broken bricks, with the broken 
down enclosui'us of over a hundred extensive pleasui'e gardeas 
The history of Murshidabad is the history uf Bengal during the 
eighteenth century, but the place lost much of hi.s inipurtauc<- 
in 1793, when Lord Cornwallis transferred the. supreme ciimiual 
jurisdiction to Calcutta. 

The Palace of the Nnwab Bahadur of Murshidabad is an imposing 
edifice, very similar to Quvomment Houses Calcutta, and stands in n 
large enclosure, which contains many other biyldings. The foundation- 
stene was laid on the 9th August, 1829, by Nawab Nosim Humiiyun 
Jah, in the proscncc of the Agent of the Qovemor-Qc-neral. the 
Commandant of the British troops, all the European inhabitants of 
the station, and a laigi; concourse of native inhabitants of the district. 
The edifice was commenced under the administration of| Ti>nl 
William Cavendish Bcntinck, and completed in December, 18Sf, du- 
ring the administration of Lord Auckland, Qnvemor-QeneraL It uns 
deugned by Colonel McLeod of the Bengal Engineers^ and executed 
entirely by Indians under his sole superintendenee. It fimes north, 
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and is 425 fe^ long, 200 feet broad, and 30 feet high. In front, 
thirty-seven steps lead np to the porticob Tho banqueting hall 
is 191 feet long and 55 foot broad. The Dnrbar, or the throne 
room, which adjoins the banqueting hall and. is surmounted by a 
dome, is circular and 63 feet high. In this Palace there are some 
pictures, jewellery, China ware, arms, original manuscripts of treaties 
and agreements entered into between the predecessors and ancestors 
of the present Nawab ^hadur and the East India Company, relating 
to the acquisition of trade privileges and of the detmni of Bengal, 
Rehar, and Orissa by the British. These documents bear the signa- 
tures of Clive. Warren Hastings, Watts, Harwell, Watson and othere. 
Among the most interesting of them of which the originals of some 
are in the Nawab’s possession, and of which photograhic copies have 
been taken and may be seen in the Palace, are the following : — 

(1) Tlie treaty and agn^ement entered into between Mir Jattir 
:iiid the Goycmor-Ueneral and Council of Fort William dated 10th 
July, 1763, by which the East India Company agreed that Mir Jafliir 
was to 1)e reinstated in the Htibuliditvi on the deposition of Mir 
(Wim, while Mir Jaflir engaged to confirm to the Coniimny the 
gi'nnt which had been obtained from Mir Cossim of the revemuos 
of Bind wan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, for flefrayiiig the e.xpenscs 
of English troops employed in the defence of tho country, and 
granted exoiiiption the trail** of the (Vin|iany's servants fnun all 
duties, except per cent on .salt. This agreement liears the signa- 
tures and seals of Mir .TaiKr, Henry Vansittart, Thus. Adaiiis, John 
Carnac, J. Watson', Wm. Billiers, John Cartic'r, and of Warren 
Bastings, R. Marriott, J. Watts. 

Mir Cossim hod not been actually deposed when this treaty was 
•signed on tho lOth July, 1763. The battle of Geria (a place 22 miles 
north of Murshidabail^ which rcsulti?d in his defeat by tho English 
ltx>op8, was not fought till the 2nd August following. 

'2) Treaty, dated February, 1765, between the East India 
Ooaqiany, and Nawab Nazim ’id-l)aidah, the son of Mir JalKr, 
whom on his death, he sueeeeded in •hinuary, 176.5. By this treaty 
it was Agreeil that the English should take the military defence of 
the coAntr}- entirely on thoiiiselveg, anil the Nawab wjus to keep only 

many troops as might he necCH?^ry for “the parade of Government, 
the distribution of justice and tho business of collections.” The 
Nawab also bound himself to choose by the advice of tho OoviTiior 
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and Council a Deputy who, under the appellation of Naib Subah, was 
to have the entire management of all affairs of government^ and was 
not to be removable without their consent. Mahomed Resa Kbaii 
was appointed Naib Subahdar. The Nawab was eager for the 
nomination of Nundo Kumar. This treaty is signed and sealed by 
Nazim-nd-DauIah, John Burdett, George Gray, J. Spencer, B. V. 
Playdell, John Johnstone, and Ralph Leycester. 

(3) Agreement between Nawab Nazim-ud-Daulah and the East 
India Company, dated 12th August, 1765. By this agreement, 
which Olive himself negotiated in Murshidabod, the Nawab 
resigned the whole management of the revenues to the Company, 
by whom an annual pension of flfty-throo lakhs of rupees was to be 
allowed to him, subject to the management of their three nominees— 
Mahomed Reza Khan, Raja Doolab Ram, and Jaget Sett. This 
agreement is signed by Nazini-ud-Daulah, Clive, Wm. B. Summer. 
John Camac, Jh. Verclst, and G. \V. Sykes. It transferred the 
Dewani to the English. 

(4) An Agreement dated 2lst Mart^h, 1770, between the East 
India Company and Xawab Mubarak-al Daulah fa minor who 
succeeded his broth<.T Scyert^f-al-DauIah), by which he was affoiilod 
the same allowance for the support of his dignity as his pi-edccessiirs. 
This agreement n*cite.s that the King hail been phrased to grant thi.‘ 
Dewaniship of Bengal, Bihar and Orissii to the East Indiii. Ooiiijiany 
as a free gift forever, and n.-afKriiis the grant, by the Nawab, of the 
Thicani, and of control of the army to the Company. It is signeil 
by the Nawab Miibarak-al- Daulah, Cartii*r, who was 'then Qovernor- 
Qoneral. Barwell, and other Mcmbi'rs of Council. 

(5) A letter dated 4th September I8:h>, from King WilliamdV. 
to Nawab Mubarak Ali Khan conveying His Majesty’s lliank^ 
for presents, sending him a full-sized portrait of himself, am) 
conferred on the Nawab, the Grand Cross of the Royal Hanoverian 
Quelphic Order. 

Within the enclosure of the Palace stands the Imambara built liy 
Nawab Nazim Fureedunjah at a cost of Rs. 60^00,000, a little to Iho 
north of the site of the old and celebrated Imambara built by Senaj* 
ud-DauIab, which was accidentally burnt down during a. displaw of 
fireworks. The site of the old Imambara is marked by the central 
dome, called the Medina. The foundations and the ground within 
were dug 5, 6 feet, deep and filled with earth brought from holy 
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KerboIIa in Anbia. When the fihindation was being hud, Nawsb 
Sen^ud'Danlah himeclf carried the first basket of materials Kear 
tho Nowbatkhana TripanHa gate, the south entrance to the Palace 
laiilt by Snja Khan, is the mnsjid bnilt in 1767 by Ma»»i Begnm, 
wife of Mir JaflBr on the site of the Chehel Satnn. tho old niuliAna^ 
hall of 3Iunhid Knli Khan ; and not fiw to the north of this an the 
mosque and tomb, bnilt in 1731*32, of Itoseri Banu Begnm. wife of 
Mnrshid Kiili Khnn. 


AKIATICUS. 
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SIDELIGHTS OH WATERLOO. 

The stupendons oontoat rum raging has thrown all previous 
events out of porspeotive, and in Nietzsohean parlanoo has produoed 
a general "Boassessment of Values” throughout tho range of human 
activitf. Judged by tho now standards it sets up, Waterloo nwy 
seom almost insignificant. And yet tho battle fought in Fhindcts a 
century ago possesses ncvoivdying intorost ; wo may still profit hy 
its lessons, and confidently hope that histoiy will bo repeateit in its 
issue. An attempt to evoke tho psychical atmosphere of that stir- 
ring period is thwarted by tho mass of fact and legend which has 
accumulated in three generations. It behoves a delver into the past 
to select one or two contemporary accounts for comment, and sup- 
plement them by facts within his personal knowledge. 

Major W. E. Frye's diary of European travel between 181.’) and 
1819 appeared seven years ago, with an introduction by M. Salomon 
Beinach, who is known as the author of a popular history of religion. 
The diarist was vara avi» in tho British army of his ^day. Well 
versed in ancient lore, and in several European languages, he loved 
eighteenth century verse, and was permeated with the sentiment- 
ality which J. J. Bousseau infused into his frigid and formal age. 
Major F^e had taken part in our disastrous cxpcilition to Holland 
in 1799, and two years later had gained a medal under Lord 
Abercromby in Egypt. Tet his war services left n favourable ttu- 
piession on “ our sweet enemy France. ” He writes enthusias- 
tically 

The EVeneh soklior is a fine fellow. I will never flinch from 
rendering justice to his ozomplary conduct and his lolly 
valour. If, since their Bovolution, the French have not 
always fimght for liberty, they have invariably done so for 
Boience ; and wherever they carried their viotorious a^s 
abuses were abolished, ameliorations of all kinds followed, 
and the arts of life were improved. 

Major Firyo's tribute to his former fees will find an echo in Bri- 
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tish hearts at this crisis : and no one with a spark of chivaliy can 
fiul to inark the contrast presented by that barbarous Power which 
has arisen on the ashes of Napoleon’s empire. 

He served with some distinction in Ceylon between 1807 and 
1813, took furlough to Europe in the following year and started on 
a lengthy continental tour in May *1815 ~ju6t six weeks after the 
Corsican’s dramatic flight from Elba. Thirty hours’ tacking in a 
small packet boat brought our diarist to Ostend, which* had been 
hopelessly beaten as a commercial centre by Antwerp. He found 
the decaying port galvanized into life by the bustle of troops and 
munitions disembarking from England. The discomforts of an hotel 
gorged with British officers coiii|}clIr3d an early start by canal boat 
for Ghent. ’Fhcre Major Fiy'e obtained a glimpse of King Louis 
XVIII> titular as yet and in keen suspense, knowing full well that 
his crown depended on the result of the forth-coming campaign. 
Being an advanced radical in polihV*!, Frye wsis ni»t at all impressed 
by the unwieldy Bourbon as he appeared at High Mass in the Cathe- 
dral : ” Those, ” he wrote who are at all ai^quainted with this 
Prince's habits, and arc not interested in concealing them, insinuate 
that his devotions at the table are more sincere than at the altar.” 

Brussels was rca<*lu 2 <l by roail on May 9th : and here Major 
Frye's kiiow1edg(' nf French eiinhleil him to gauge public opinion as 
lo the gri-al "issues t\\ slaki*. Hi*, liniiid Belgian's ami Ihilchinen 
hiipelessly al loggerheads. Vliwrh ra«*e ii-sciiI'mI the :irbitrarv union 
into whieli it had liecui foiwil h\ the Vienna Congress. Belgians 
nifule no secret Of their altmdunent lo Na'poleoii and their longing to 
be reunited to France ; Hollaiitlors deplored the loss of South Africa 
and Coylon which, in their u]iinion, ought to have been retroceded 
by England in recognition of their services to the common cause. 

In September 1878, 1 was pilohMl over the field of Waterloo by a 
Very aged man who remcmbeivd the battle perfectly. 1 asked him 
why his fellow countrymen had shown such lukewarmness on the 
great day, “ How could it hnvc been otherw’ise ?” he asked. " Wc 
Belgians adored the Emperor, who hiul showered so many benefits 
on our country ; we detested the grasping Dutchmen, and secretly 
ho^d for a French victory.” Such prepossessions refute the base- 
less gibes at Belgian valour which w'erc current until it stood a far 
severer ordeal than that of Waterloo. 

In May 1815 Brussels swarmed with British triH»ps;' ^Miilc llie 



condaot^tA b^ond i«|Ko«cb, S^^hlMidets - naiked fitsfe ia 
popslHity with the aettvee bgr xea«m of. their williiigniiii to help in 
tho domeBlio woilc of theic biUetB. SImtimr, exobuned » woumu 
m whoni aome of these heroes were quartered, Ce aont de» bonnes 
i/ene, at doax amme dee agiuetue. lU n’en ni’ont vutine dee lions 
aujtmr de combat was tho Majerb proud repiy. 

He dmwaaprettj paBtuic oftho Allee Vwto, which was then 
nu ultra fiuhionahic promonadn : — 

On one side is tho CSaual, ouvuied at all tinuis by barges decked 
with flags aud stroautots, there are benches and tables 
under tho treca^ oocuiued by neii, women and children (i) 
drinking beer and smoking Fenude minstrels with 
guitars stroll nbouh singng Einmch rsmanoes, and ooUucl- 
iug contributions from this ohocrfnl, laughtcrdoring 
people. In the Dark Walk, as it is colled. His Qnec of 
AVillisgton is soinetiincs to be scni with a lady under eai^h 
arm. He genendly dresses in pbiin clothes, to the ns- 
touishineiit of all the foreign uflicors ; and is sold to lx> ns 
sueoessful in the fields of Idalia as in those of Jlelloiui. 

To use kss pedantic language, the Iron Duke was deirideilly 
tompemuieittal, and had a very solt corner in his heart for tin; 
fiiir sex. 

After four days of sight-sooing in Knissels, Major bVvo va'>i.iri- 
yilegod to aooom|Muiy Major-Oenotal Wiltshire Wilson on a tour of 
inspection in the Belgian prurinces» which were then— by the irony 
of late— gnnisoued by British and Qonnaii troops in aiiticipatiuii el' 
a French invasion. On the road to Namur they baltcil for coffee at 
a iannbouse and : — 

were entertained by our hostess with complaints against the 
Frussians who commit, as she said, all sorts of exactions 
iigainat the peasantry on whom they are qnartemiL Nut 
content with demanding three meals a day, when they an- 
oiUy entitled to two^ and in return for which they an- 
bound to give their eationa, they sell these and appropriate 
the money to their own use. Then their demawLfor 
tanady aud aehnopps ia unoeaaing But what cajhc 
oxpeetad fiNnn an anny whosa leader enooungus them in 
all their excesses ? Bluchor by all aooouat is a Vandal, 
and actuated by a most vindictive spirit. The Fmssinus 
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reproach the Belgians with being in the French interest ; ’ 
how can they expect it to be otherwise ? They have pro« 
spered under French domination, and certainly the con- 
duct of the Prussians is not calculated to' inspire them 
with any love towards themselves, or veneration for the 
Sovereign who has such all-devouring allies. 

It was quite useless to complain to their officers, whose only reply 
was Nicht verstdin, though many of them s^joke French fluently 
enough when it served their purpose to do so. Frye records many 
other instances of Prussian barlmrlsm : he appears to have realized 
that civilisation is often a veneer concealing primuival instincts 
prompting to murder and rapine. Furthermore, this plain soldier 
grasped a fact which has escaped all historians— that Napoleon was 
unwittingly the creator of modern Germany. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment that I seek to excuse or 
{lalliatc Najioleon’s conduct towards Prussia. I have 
always thought it not only unjust but impolitic. Impoli- 
tic, because Prussia wits, and ought always to be, the 
natural ally of P'ronct; ; and Napoleon, instead of endea- 
vouring to crush her, should have aggrandized her, and 
made her the paramount Powit in Germany. It was, in 
fact, his obvious policy to cede Hanover in jierpctuity to 
Pni'ssia, and to have rmiden.-d thereby llio breach between 
the Houses of ilniiidenburg and Hanover irreparable and 
im*.Goncilablo. This would necessarily have thrown 
Prussia into the arms of Fmnce, in whose system she 
must then have moved ; aud all British initucnce on the 
Continent w'ould have> been effectually put an end to. 
Another prime fault of Napoleon was that he did not 
emsh and dismember Austria in 1600, ns he h<’id it in his 
imwer to do : by so doing ho would havi* merited and 
obtained tho thanks and goodwill of all Germany for 
having overturned so despotic* and light-fearing a govern- 
ment. But ho has paid dearly for these errors. Instead 
of destroying a ■ icspotic Power, he chose rather to crush a 
liberid enlightened nation. For such 1 esteem the 
Prussians, and I always separate the Prussian poople 
from thoir govemnicub The latter -foil, aud fell un- 
pitied, after one battle, but it has been almost miraculous- 
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ly restored by the uBponllelod energy sad exertions of 
the Buighera sad pecq^dei May this be a losson to that 
Government, and may tJic King of Fmasianot provo 
nngratefol! 

AlaSj'Fryc lived to sec the German longings for fteedom 
thwarted by tho HohenzoUems and their henchmen, who converted 
the Army of Liberation into an instnimont of the vilest despotism. 
Ho ascribes tho bitter animosity towards IVance cherished by all 
Pmadan officers to a rankling sense of ti>e humiliation whioh their 
caste endured after Jena. He proves, however, ftom German sources 
that tho French garrison in Berlin maintained a high degree of dis- 
cipline, and that such excesses as occurred were the work of Germau 
auxiliaries. On May 14th ho wrote 

The I'russian officers all seem very eager for the commence- 
ment of hostilities, and their only fear now is that all 
these mighty preparations will come to nothing ; that^ 
either tho French people, alarmed at the magnitude of the 
preparations against them, will compel Napoleon to abdi- 
cate, or tho Allies will grow cool, and under tho influemv 
of Austria bring about negotiations which may end in a 
recognition of the Imperial title and dynasty. They 
would cuiiifiound for a defeat at first, ])ruvidcd timt lh<! 
war was likely tu bo prolonged. 

On returning to Brussels at tlic end of May, Fiyc took up tjutir- 
tors at an hotel in the Grind’ Place, which affonled an oxcoUeiii 
table d’hote dinner for lAO fes But he was in no mood to bnjoy 
such inexpensive luxury. On June 16th began the three days’ cam- 
paign which gave Europe peace for forty years. Napoleon van- 
quished Blucher at Ligny, thereby postponing his junction with 
Wellington : and received a check for the British at Qoatre Braa 
But his Ally's discomfiture ioroed Wellington to retreat on the 
heights of St. Jc<an, whore ho awaited the French onslaught with 
confidence begotten by a good strategic position andconsumate 
generalship. 

Although Waterloo has lioon described ad wuueant, it is alw4'si 
interesting to possess a first-hand account of the phases. In the 
Memoires da QinML Bro, published last year in' Paris, we have a 
plain unvoniishod tale rclateil by one of Napoleon’s vctoraiis who 
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eommaaded lihe Sid Laaoen at Waterka “ Of that terrible battle, ” 

ho writea, "thia is what I saw and shall see until my dying day”:— 

At I p. m. Donselot's division, with artilleiy on its front, 
attacked the Chateau of Hougoamont, repulsed a Bel{^a 
division, * and then scattered in broken ground. They 
were attacked by Pioton's brigade in flank : Moroognot’s 
division came to their rescue, but could not save one of 
our battorios which was captured by Fonsonby at the head 
of the Soots Greys, Our infantry were thrown into eon* 
fusimi by their onslaught, and Dronet DlUrlon brought up 
his cavalry in support But the rain-soakeii soil rendorod 
manoeuvring very diflioult I ninstercd my Lineors. On 
the right of n grove of trees we iiercciviHl the English 
cnvaliy, which had rc-forined after their charge, and 
threatened to envelop our 3rd regiment of Chasseurs. I 
rode to the head of my sijuadrons, shouting, “ Como, my 
children, wo must smash this mob.” En ammit, viw 
L’Empareur was their reply. Two minutes later came 
the shock. Wo crashed through three ranks, and attacked 
the others Avith fitry. Our horses trampled on dead 
bodies, and the shrieks of the wounded still ring in my 
ears. For a few moments I lost my bearings amid dense 
clouds of smoke, and when it blew off I saw some. English 
offloers attacking Sub-Iaeutenant Yerrand, who carried an 
Eagla Collecting some troopers I dashed to his rescue. 
Quartennaster Qrbon tmnsfixbd General Fonsonby with 
his lance ; my sabre reapeil three of his captains, and two 
others made off. Then I returned to the front of my 
regiment, in order to give new heart to my hanl-prossod 
majora. I had emptied a second pistol, when all at once 
I felt my right arm paralysed ; but managed to cut down 
an assailant with my left. Then a shdden feintness com* 
polled me to grasp my horse’s mane ; and I just had 
strength enough to tell Major Femt to take commaml of 
the r^montb General .Taojninot now arrived and, seeing 
. my nnifenn drenehed with blood, held mo up for a while : 
enjoined me to ride to the rear ; and then galloped off for 
a charge. Major Motet made bondages from my dolman 
and said, " It is not a mortal wound, but you cannot 
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' remftin hero.” I oried ivith rage at being forc^ to leave 
niy Squadrons. 

Frye's iiuprossions of Brussels during the throes' of Waterloo 
iiuitihd ono of a famous episode in ''Vanity Fair and Thackeray 
would doubtless have found therein fresh material* for his vivid narra« 
live. The little city had been plunged into panic by the Cannonades 
of Ligny and Quatre Bros, which began on June lOth. After a day’s 
respite^ the thunder started afresh on the afternoon of the I8th. At 
4 p. in. Piyc wrote : — 

All is bustle, confusion and uncertainty : cars with wounded 
are coming in continually. The general opinion is that 
our army will be compelled to I'Ctn^at to Antwerp, and it 
is even expected that the Froneli will be in Brnssiils to- 
night. All the townspeo]do are on the i*iimparts listening 
to the stiniid «if cannon * * * Yeslenlay w<? heard 

no c.annonadc, but this ailernoon it is unceasing, .and .still 
continues. All lht». coricatun^s and .sat.iro.s against- Napo- 
leon have disappeared from windows and stalls. Tht> 
shops are shut, the English families ilyiiig to Antwerp. 
A proclamation of Baron dc Capollon (Governor General 
of Belgium) advising the inhabit.ants to bo tranquil, anil 
assuring them that the bureaux of Govc.'mment had not }'et 
_ quitted Bnis.s(ils, -siirvod only to inorenso the cohfusioaand 
consternation. Feople in geiioral wish well to the arms 
of Naixileon, but they know that the ii^troat of the British 
Army mu.st.noce.sshrily take place througli their town, 
that our troops will, perhaps, endeavour to make a stand, 
and that the consequeacos will lie terrible to the inhabi- 
tants from their homes being liable to be burnt or pillagcil 
by friend or foe. All the baggage of our army and the 
military burcaux have received orders to i-epair, and are 
now on their w.ay to Antwerp ; and the road thereto is so 
covered and l)loGkGd up by waggons that the retreat of 
our army will bt? much impeded thereby. * ♦ ♦ Pro- 
bably my next letter may be dated from a French prismi. 

Our author’.s vaticinations were at last belied by news iof 
glorious victory. Although Waterloo is within a two hoars' canter 
of Brussels, its eitixens (li<l not loam the issue of the battlo until 
early on June 19th, The delay seems incredible, oven in days 
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when teluphonoH, motor cars anil aeroplanes wore in the womb of a 
distant future. It confirms a surmise, based on the strategy of 
this campaign, that Wellington’s Intelligence Staff was very inadc' 
quately organised. 

The gross neglect of our wounded which occurred would be 
equally incredible were it not vouched for by an eye witness. Frye 
visited the battle field on June 22nd about t)0 hours after all was 
over ; and wrote : — 

On arrival there the sight wsis tijo horribli* to behold. 1 folt 
sick in the stomach, and was obliged to return to 
Brussels. The multitude of carcases, the heaps of wound- 
ed men with in iiigled Jimbs, unable to move and perish- 
ing from not having their wounds dressed or from hunger 
— ^as the Allies were, of (*oarsc, obliged to take their surgeons 
and waggons with thorn — formed a spectacle I shall never 
forgeU I'lio wounded, both of the Allies and the French, 
remain in an ci^ually deplorable state. At Ifouguiiiuont., 
whi'iit tlu^re is an urelianl. every tree, is pierced with 
linlli^ts. The barns are all burned down, and in the court- 
yard it is said they have been obliged to burn upwards of a 
thousand carcases ; an awful holocaust to the War-Douiuii. 

My guulc in 1N78 said that, on June 17 th, the pea.suiits ot 
neighbouring villages drove their eatllo into the Forest of “Soignies. 
and lay hidden in its depths until they were routed out by I ho 
Burgomasters Jbo help in disposing of, the dead. He was one of a 
gaiig«who built up a huge pyro of broken cannon wheels, limhers. 
fourgons and musket stocks wlii'di wiTO saturated with vegetable 
oil He pointed out a long Hue of indentations In the red brick 
wall surrounding Hougouinont oreluinl. According to In's act'ount 
ail attacking bnlUdioii mistook it in the battle smoke for tli«: scarlet 
iiiiitbrins of our men ; and poured in a voIli'V wliidi no'ivh simitciI 
the wall with bullet marks. 

Frye’s concluding remarks prove that the eighteenth ceiilurv 
conscience were somewli:>ti pai?li\ dermatous. Indeed, he lived at 
a |ime when Loudon Aldermen fea^tl;d ill the purlieus of pestilen- 
tial Newgate, and when an obtuse public allowed starving wn tchos 
to be strung up before its grim faciule for stealing goods of the 
value of 5/- from poison > and V) - from a shop. In common ^Yitl 1 
other disciples of J,.! . Rousseau he shed tears at tin* thr.div. ••i- 
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over the pages of a seiifciuieutal novel ; but the thought of xelie viug 
real iniscry loft him cold. 

** It was sugjgested by some humane persons that they who 
visited the battlefield from motives of curiosity would 
do well to take with them bread, wine, and other rofresli- 
nieiits to distribute them among the wounded ; and most 
{icoplc did so.t.Ishall certainly not go there a second 
time.” 

Ill our army at least things have changed ior the better since 
these wonls were written. Having visited several base hospitals 
ill England and France, I can bear testimony to the fact that the 
A. M. U's methods of dealing with human wreckage are as perfect 
as science and loving care can devise. But when all has been said 
and done, it is certain that the volume of misery caused by the 
clash of millions arra 3 'ed for luiitual slaughter is iniinitely gn^akr 
tliAii that of the brief Waterloo eam^iaign. 

Bjr way of peiidaul to Major iiii|ires8ioiis, I may ijuutr «i 
(Senimii officer s from “llie Red Glutton*’ by Mr. Irvin S. Cobb: - 

** Af: once ihtiy mlliod mid forced us back, ami now it was onr 
turn to lose heavily. That was nearly throe wvaks ago, and siiico 
thou the groumi owr which we fought bos boon debatable gromiil 
lying between our lines and tho enemy’s -a stretch •four niih-s 
long and half SI. mile wide which is eariHitcd with bodies of dt sul 
iii«:u. Then wern't sdl dead at firsL For 1 wo days and nights mijv 
men ill the earthworks hesird the erics of those; who atill livis], ami 
the sound almost drove thorn tiiad. There was no reaching tlic 
w'oundcd.” 

The Em]icror Frederick’s published diary contains a soiitcmN. 
penned on the night of Sadowa, wdiich must surely hauut his sue- 
ccssoFs guilty conscience 

HE WHO BEGINS A WAR OPENS THE GATES OF HELL 


K H. SKBINE, P. R. HIST. S. 
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ISLEii OF iwnT. 

T. 

When tho morning first appeoreth 
From the golden gates of day, 

And the glorious daylight neareth 
O’er the hill-t'op far away, 

Look we forth, and calmly gazing, 
Mark the dying of the night. 

While we iiutc in gloiy hlnzing 
Heaven’s gorily isles of light. 

II. 

When tho snn has climb’d the heaven 
In the fiiincas of his might, 

.And away hath darkness driven 
Far beyond our nlmosl sight — 
Tlien .neross the he,avenly azure 
Floating clouds <so .softly while. 
Smitten by his golden treasure, 
.Stand transformed to isles of light. 

III. 

* 

When tho daylight is declining 
In the gorgeous purple West, 
When ’midst radiant tints combining 
Sinks the aim into his rest— 
There, amid the hazes golden, 
Flaming out i^^ainst the night. 
Glories over j^ories foldon, 

Gloam tho burnished isles of light. 
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THE FAIR ROSE OF CA8HMERE.-^in) 

CnAmR IV. 

1&m>i manaion near the city gates was converted into a species 
of fortress. * One in particular vas chosen by his majesty to hold 
frequent conferences with the officers of state. A large circular 
hall on its upper storey was now fitted with such accessories of 
council chamber as the exigency of the situation permitted. In its 
middle was^ species of dais, surrounded by two successive railings, 
the innermost enclosed a place for the civil and military function- 
aries of the highest rank, the s^mce enclosed by the outermost was 
filled with scats, for the principal nobility, while the open area 
beyond was assigned to the officers of secondary dignity. 

It was the hour of noon. His majesty had assembled his 
principal officers in council. On an arm-chair, rather an apolqgy 
for throne, which stood upon the d^ sat he. Banged around in 
order by seniority, each in his proper place, were his civil and military 
officers, the ministers, and the dignitaries of the state. It was a 
solemn occasion and the assembly were filled with a measure of 
solicitude corresponding to tho great interests at stake. 

The wheel of ovoiits hoil brought round a crisis. To defend the 
cit| with only its own garrison was daily becoming an impossibility. 
The enemy had covered the face of the country. Their immense 
host of cavalry had cut off ail communication firom without. Shun- 
ning a general action :hcj kept hovering around mote to worry than 
bring matters to an issue. The garrison, however much "they 
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iilipplied all doficienoios by their valour, could ill-continuc sevoro 
' exertions. Under the impulse of high feeling they had made a bold 
stand and foiled many an attempt to carry the city, but reduced as 
they were to three-fourths their original number the most gloomy 
apprehensions were entertained about their future if the resistance 
were prolonged. The invader had also sustained heavy losses but 
re-inforcement always on hand enabled him to retrieve affairs. This 
advantage was out of the reach of tlu'. city. Its garrison could not 
be augmented and, worse than all, food was daily bocoining more 
scarce. Sound views of policy dictated that the city should no 
longer wait the slow operation of famine but purchase safety by any 
concession. 

The state had made early overtures for accomodation but owing 
to the lofty tone assumed by the invader negotiation could not 
progress favourably. The most boundless and c^xtravagant idi^as 
having prevailed abroad respecting thi' wealth of Indian princes 
and wild reports having represented the metropolis of Cashmere ;is 
the proudest of all the Indian capitals, containing the accumulated 
treasure of ages, Mahmud had fix>m 1)oforc east a longing eye tO' 
wards it and his whole soul was absorbed in the project of making 
himself possessor of its riches. Fancying it possible to frighten 
the garrison into compliance with any demand, however ciionnous, 
ho assuined an air of haughty deiiancc. Intcrvii'.ws which never camo 
to pass were only nominally appointed between his deputies ami 
the embassy sent from the city. But the state was .not in a posi'inti 
to reciprooate his uncompromising attiiudo in view of the crisis to 
which it was fast verging. It continued to scud proposals of nego* 
tiation, for there remained no resource but submission. The cil\ 
was to be saved by any humiliating concession. 

Notwithstanding the lofty bearing he assumed, Mahmud was 
too sound a politician not to percieve the hazards of a g^moral 
action. Wearied out with tho obstinacy of the defence he eonki 
not long remain inflexible but gave way at length to a conciliatory 
attitude and agreed to withdraw his forces if ransom was paid to 
the amount of two hundred crores of gold coin, besides fifty 
]^ants and five hundred best steeds. The embarrassed condition 
of the finances not enabling the state td^moet the enormous demand, 
a firesih deputation was sent urging the imposition of moderate 
terms, but he refused to make any abatement. 
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Labouring under an extreme deficiency of funds the state was 
obliged to levy contributions from the people. Men of all classes 
were inspii-ed with a common zeal to redeem the city at any sacri- 
fice. Even the womenfolk vied with the other sex in the pious 
enthusiasm. 

The invader allowed a space of seven days for payment of the 
ransom and demanded hostages. Six noble youths were delivered 
as hostages under promise of safety and hostilities were accordingly 
suspended. Within a short time was the amount raised and the 
terms of a treaty were adjusted by reciprocal concession. A depu- 
tation was then appointed of five principal men of the city with 
Prince Kirun Singh at their head to wait upon the invader with 
the ransom and for ratification of the treaty. 

Thus far had affairs firogressod. His majesty now summoned 
a council to advise what his fiiture course should be. After a 
lengthy deliberation on many important points the council broke 
up late iji thi! (;vcning. 

We musi now retuni to the Sindian. He was concocting a 
schomc, deep and subtle, one which promised to bring him at a 
slroko a prine<>1y foi tuiM\ A thousand fancier a thousand visions, 
for the rciilisalioti of which the sotil hungered, were mingled in his 
lirjiin, A pageant of spliMidtiur sprca<l before his mind's eye. If for 
a inonient t.hc.y w(?re inorgod into .an oppressive sense ,of Fate's 
u]ip(?r hand in human .afiairs, the swift recoil of hope that he would 
make the b(>s( of her ill-turn made the acute .sense easy of approach. 
'IVciity possibilities shot through his’ mind of approaching it by a 
(^hiiin of eircunistanccs finely spun. Scenes from the fairy land 
wove themselves into the fabric of liis dream and wild chimeras 
made his soul swoon within him. Out of the shreds of dream as 
the actual coin])osed itself he realised that he was revolving within 
himself a dark problem. I'o lure away the princess under the nose 
of the court was daring almost to madness. Even to entertain the 
idc:i was nothing short of Jnsanily. He fully recognised the peril 
of the attempt, was fully sensibh* that many an unlooked-for crisis 
u||ght confront him and complicate his plans before ho could have 
a clear stiigo for cariying it out. But- he was a man of action and 
daring, full of resource and powers of strategy. Ho took danger 
less as a disaggn^able epipodo than as a matter of course. To hesi- 
tate, look back and calculate the chances was the last thing his 
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mind would do. However muoh the attempt was made to him it 
was a brilliant move owing to the momontous resolts to acomo from 
ib He was conscious that when his treachery was found out his 
life would pay forfeit, yet it must be attempted. Behind him was 
the scaffold, in front a kingdom, if for a moment he was in two 
minds about launching his plan, the thought that his destiny was 
beginning to float in a higher plane entranced him into a complete 
forgetfulness of the situation. At some momenta a sick chill made 
his spirits fog to think that while foilnre was a risk in front a 
tndWs doom, the most horrible form of death, was a certainty 
behind. Into the warm atmosphere of foncy the cold truth shot 
a shaft at times that his victim missing he would bo taken for a 
possible fiustor in the business and fly where he mi{^t the law's 
shears would meet on the thread of his life and cflacc him at once 
from human knowledge. But his were wits that were wont to be 
sharpened and steadied by a critical situation. The possible con- 
sequences of bis act and its chances of success he had forosooii. 
The details of the scheme he had mapped out. Whatever might 
happen lie was determined to see the business out to the finish. 

A chance presented itself. At the commencement of tho seige 
when in a state of panic thousands wore sending their Women folk 
away, all the principal ladies of the court, not excepting Her majesty, 
wore by "the royal order uonvoyoil to tho city fort, save only the 
princess who excused herself on tho pica that her spouse was not 
in fevour of a fli^t from thp palace too soon. As eyents thickened 
and edanning reports wafted into the royal houso-hold, a sensation of 
tenor permeated it, causing great uneasiness to the rest of its female 
inmates who begged to be removed likewise. By a recent order 
they were taken to the fort. The opportunity was far too good 
to miss. The princess could now be induced under fear of imminent 
danger to leave the palace and under the pretence of conducting 
her to the fort it was possible to inveigle her away to the Moslem 
camp. It was an excellent des^fn most likely to succeed. He 
resolved to pursue it, take counsel from circumstances^ go qa or 
stop short, according as events should develop. Ehving decisiv|ly 
formed his plans ho nerved himself for an interview with his 
intended rictim and bent bis steps in tiie direction of her quarters, 
divided between hope and fear. 

Evening came cool and olean From violet to pnipb its tints 
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had jnat passed into blue. The princess was seated on a sofa in 
a mood of the deepest dejeotion. There was a shadow of anxiety 
in her eyes, a touch of awe on her. No emerald or pearl glowed on 
her brow or breast. No glitter of gem enfolded her. Her hair 
clustered about the nook in knots and twists and from her throat 
to her pretty feet swept linen draperies. At her side was the 
graceful swaying and floating form of Ohitrolekha, on the hanging 
profusion of whose tresses not a gem glittered and on whose bust 
not a jewel flashed. Both seemed absorbed in poign«*int reflections. 

Suddenly a portion of the door — hanging was- pushed aside and 
a female usher put her head in to ask if her ladyship would allow 
• Bhoyro ’ in. 

“ Who ” asked the princess. 

'*Me, Bhoyro at your orders*’ a voice cut through the tense 
silence outside. 

" Let him in.” Her voice rang out with all its rush of silverly 
sound. 

The Sindian staggered up into tho middle of the room, working 
himself into a perfect frenzy of fear. After a few moments spent 
in panting for breath he sat down with a deferential bow, simulating 
a picture of terror. 

“I much* regret disturbing your ladyship at such an unseemly 

hour ” began ho between gasps caused as if by an overhelming sense 
of calamity. ” My only excuse is that I bring you timely news of 
something dreadful.” 

” What is it ” asked the princess feverishly, noticing the signi- 
ficance in his tone. 

“I bring you serious news” began he in a tremulous voice. 

” The city can hold out no longer. The barbarians are attempting 
a raid. Their chief object is to sack the palace.” 

The seething dregs of falsehood nisule a guilty flush mount 

imperceptibly to his forehead. 

** Why, there has been an armsticc ” said the princess, her voice 
queering with the emotion his words hail created. ” The barbarian 
chief has agreed to suspend hostilities.” 

It is all rubbish ” replied he.” ” He has some hidden meaning 
in agreeing to an armstice. Under color of it he has set himself 
to play a devil's game. We have got scent of bis devilry.” 
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The princess and Chitrolekha looked blankly at him. There 
was a startled expression in their eyes. 

" Ton alarm us ” cried they in nervous accents. 

" I do I see it| but things are looking serious *’ rejoined ho, 
feigning an accent of sincerity in every word. " If we don’t nmke 
an effort to help ourselves now, we may never have another oppur- 
tunity. Then all hope of rescue will be worse than vain.” 

“ Is not the garrison strong enough to prevent a raid ” asked the 
' princess diffidently. The melting voice with its dim suggestion of 
fear trailed off into silence. 

" The garrison is small ” said ho “ A few coq)s of the enemy will 
suffice to keep it occupied. The rest will find none to oppose 
their inarch into the city. It is feared that they will storm the 
palace first and make prisoner of all within, sparing neither sex 
nor age. 

His voice Sf^omed to sink. Thc;ro was a hint of tears in his 
eyes. The princess shuddered, Chitroickha's heart stirred respon- 
sively. What frightful truth lay in the words ? 

*'The fame of your beauty has maddened the barbarian chief” 
.added ho gravely ” and if the latest reports be true ho intends to 
make you a prize of war.” 

“ My God ?” a gasping squeal of affright bi-okc from j.ho princess. 
Her lipft felt stiff. Her whole being body and mind started up at 
the words. Awful words ? words to shudder at and she did shudder 
in every limb. The horror was too appalling for speech. It sGcrncr! 
to deprive her of all thought. For a while she looked a picture of 
distress, only the dark eyes were pouring out their mute message 
of terror. Chitrolekha looked deeply paiiUMl. The .soil maid(?n 
heart had a responsive vibration to hers. As for the Sindian, 
there was no chord in his n.ature that responded to such focliugs. 

His majesty has come to a hasty decision that yon shall be 
taken to the fort at once.” The falschooil ran with cffcctivo 
fluency. 

Now the soft musical voice of Chitrolekha came with the pret- 
tiest trip upon the tongue. I 

** Why,*' said she “ the palace is strong enough to defy assault. 
Its front is barricaded. The windows are screened by iron 
shutters and before each gate there is a portoullics to bo let down. 

It can hold out against any force.” 
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" It does not strike yon that the barbarians have battering-ram 
to play upon the gates." The words occurred to the Sindian 
readily. 

" Bat there is a net work of beams to beat down before the 
gate is reached. The beams are massive and iron-bound" snapped 
she in a burst of confidence. 

“ This sort of ]x>rtcallis may give way under thundering blows.” 
retorted he in a mocking tone. They will bring their battering-ram 
into position to stavo it in.” 

“ I believe it is not possible to gain admittance by battering. 
The barrier is tremendous enough to provide against ossault” 
argued she. 

" Heaven preserve me from causing yon fiilse alarm” shuflled the 
Sindian ” but wo should put all such fancies out of our head. The 
united weight of a large body of men make a force which no barrier 
can withstand.” 

” Will not the men swinging the battering-ram be exposed to 
a storm of darts from our men at the loopholes” questioned sho. 

“ When the attacking party are close under the walls they would 
be in a less exposed position. The shots from the loopholes may 
he wildly aimed” replied he 

*' Siip{M\sc they lail to batter down the gate, what then." 

“ They may set fire to it." 

" Fire is of no avail.” refuted she “ Pine wood is too little exposed 
to catch alight .easily.” 

Tiie princess lookc<l piteously into his face. She made a gesture 
of jiaiii at his words. 

” Does his majesty doubt that the armstice is a mere ruse” 
asked she after a pause, 

“ Of course,” emphasized the Sindian “and in view of the danger 
menacing the city he just drew away from here the rest of the Court 
ladies." 

"You mistake” corrected Chitrolekha “It was nut of his own 
motion but yielding to their entreaties.” 

I" The royal order had been issued long before they wore aware 
of it” he replied off hand. Lying lips never halt in their falsehood. 

“ I see” ejoonlated the princess, looking with those innocent eyes 
into his, 

" From the very first his majesty was thinking about a set of 
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olaborate preoautions. one of which was the removal of your ladyship 
from here.” rejoiiied he 

" I knew it was his Majesty’s wish that I should also bo taken to 
the fort but my lord was confident that matters had not oome to 
extremities. I shared in his views and preferred staying in” replied 
she. 

" But things are coming to a dreadful pasa It is no longer safe 
for your ladyship to stay within these walls” observed he gravely 

*' Is it so” foltered she. With a might effort she controlled the 
nervous trembling that seized her' 

“ I hope you realise I am in oamost. very much in earnest” his 
wits began to play “ My life is for the State, at his majesty’s disposal 
I hold it worthless when balanced against his welfare.” He worked 
himself up to the point of shedding teats. 

" I know you are true” said the princess, the tender cadence of 
her voice thrilled out, 

" If I am not true then the whole world and every thing in it 
is one great falsehood” said he. Never was lip service more effoctivc. 

" I believe you. I trust you altogether” said she 

“ I count it a proud privilege that your ladyship has confi* 
donee in me” rejoined he polishing up his wits ” I must now inform 
yon that I came by his Majesty’s orders.” 

"What are his orders" demanded she impatiently 

" That you do repair to the fort with as little delay an ])osBiblc. I 
am ohsrgcd to convey you there under a strong escort You may 
accept ney assurance, my solemn word of promise, that I would 
conduct myself in a m.annor proper to the occasioa ” 

She did not answer, but her silence was not of distrust but of 
hesitation. If there was an underlying reluctance it was due to a 
scruple to seek her own safety when tho safetly of her husband was 
in Teopardy. 

“ Am I to look for my own safety when ray lord risks his life 
in the barbarian camp ” the words gushed from hoi: Oh Bhoito, 
the world begins to look desolate. You may realise something of 
the depth of my agony ” She struggled with the emotion tttat 
surged in her voice. Tears crept np into her eyes and dung to the 
long lashes. 

The Sindian paused. For a moment there was a pussled look 
90 his fitce. ^ fean ought to be allayedi mused be* or it was 
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vain plying his wiles. She oared less for her own safety. Her 
mind had only boon running on the possible danger to her dear one. 

" Is hot your ladyship aware of his Majesty's recent orders " ho 
invented a lie. Oh, shake off the gloom that clings to you. The 
oflSce of canying the ransom to the barbarian chief has been 
assigned to the Finance Minister. My lords the prince, is spared.” 

“ Is it true " cried she excitedly. Her pulses leaped at the 
words. A thrill of delight brought the glow back to her cheeks 
Is it true ” repeated she, resolutely repressing her emotion. 

''Veiy true" accentuated the Sindian, his eyes twinkled with 
satisfactioiL ” As true as I am myself.” 

Can I take his decision to be final.” 

■‘Of course” said the Sindian with a stress “The Finance 
MiiiisU^r is under on Icrs to head the deputation. His lordship has 
rojoined his military post ”. 

A look of ccstacy came into her eyes. 

Well, then what would yon have me do ” asked she, unaware 
of the iiiiijuisitious plan seething in his brain. “ Quit the palace 
pn^cincts at once. Such is the royal command. The fort is the 
only safe flwelling place and I am sent to conduct you there.” 

“ But I must know the wishes of my lord.” 

“ He is aware of the royal order ” said he, his proficiency in the 
art of dissimulatioTi stooil in gocxl stead “ However to acquaint 
yourself with his wislies your ladyship had better drop me a note. 
But in these pcrilious times it is not safe to bo expressive. Only 
recommend me to his confi<lcncc and say that I bear a verbal 
luossagc from you. I shall but bo too proud to be numbered 
amongst your trusty servants of I bo charged with the errand.” 

“ Oh I know you for too well to doubt your sincerity ” said she 
in a tone of oamost simplicity. “ Hen.'- 1 write.** 

' She scrawled a hasty note and folding handed it to him. 

“ There is one thing needed.” urged he “To make my way at 
this time of siege to the quarccFS of a divisional commander without 
some wari'ant or authority for my passage is almost impossible. I 
I ^ght to be furnished with a credential. I beg your ladyship to 
provide me with something which may serve as a passport.” 

The princess gave him a signet ring contained in a small ivoiy box. 

Ih *a moment ho w.is (-.it of the room ; in another he was tramp- 
iiig down the stairs: in a third be had hurried through the arch- 
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ways and acton the gtoanda ; then he swung oat into the street 
with a brisk stride. 

Night had east her mantle over the mty. The dome of s^ was 
dironded in gloom. But no where was the gloom more imprearive 
than over the streets where the sombre buildings upon either ■»«>«> 
looked like a .daub. There was no li|^t to relievo the mnfty 
pictnre save what flared from the watchman’s swingii^ lantern or 
streamed from a hole in a shatter. A death-like hash hang every- 
where, broken only by the thrab^thrab of kettle dram or a 
screoehing firom the enemy’s encampment, Even the very air was 
quick with all suggestion of awa 

He made his way by instinct or 1^ habit firom street to street, 
ehallanged by each sentinel as he passed his beak Nearly half an 
hoar's quick walking brought him in front of a huge it 

was the Treasury building now tamed into oflScer’s quarteni A 
blinding flood of Mghtness from the aro-lights that illBminfttt the 
doorway diselosed to his view a long vaulted corridor flantad on 
either side with ofRcc-rooms. It was resonant with the echoes of 
moving feeb A dozen armed men stood guard. 

He was challenged, but he declared his mission and was let in. 
A footman led the way up to the third loft and left him before a 
door where stood two men in handsome liveries. 

" Who are you ” demanded they. 

** I am the chief domestic of the royal household " he answered 
sharpfy. 

" What’s your business here ” . 

“ I Game with a message for the prince. I carry the proof of it” 
He produced tiie serolL 

" Give it” said one of them. 

” No, I am charged to deliver it myseIC” 

Fashing back the screen of firetted work that hung across the 
door the livery man entered in to announce the stranger. 

The room was a glare of light It curiously' reflected ita oocu- 
panb There was every token of costliness about it *wd the hand- 
some fignre seated at a table in its middle was a flitting centre flbr 
it all It was prince Keerun Singh. He was over the 

articles of the treaty. 

* A man has just called wiA a measogs 
acaaced tiie liwtymaa 


for your le s J sh lp * an* 
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" Whftt Uad of man ia he” inquind the pnnce, looking up. 

" I ahoold take him to be a native of eome aonthem region from 
hia ooloar and eoatnma. He ia tall, dark and middlemged.*’ 

* Dlid he give hia name" 

” No, periiapa he thooj^t it waa not worth while. 

“ Let him in.” 

The enrtaina parted and the Sindiaa advanced into the room 
with a aoeoBiBoa of low bowa. For a moment hia mouth felt dry. A 
miat nae befere hia eyea and he could hear theponnding of hia heart. 

" Whoace yon" demanded the prince 

“ Yonr krddiip may know me aa the chief domeatio of the royal 
honaehold" he raiaed a quivering voices 

The prince atudied hia countenance and taxed hia memory in 
order to recollect when and where he had Been him. In the first 
flaeh of recoUection it had appeared to him that the fiue waa femiliar. 

“ 1 remember to have aeen you in the palace” aaid he. 

“lam one of his majeaty’a confidential honaehold.” The Sindian 
Bummoned up all lus aenteneaa " When a boy I waa taken into 
the service and have apent ferty years in it." 

** What’s your business here." 

“ I oome ^m the prinoeaa." 

" From the prineesa?" started the fiNrmor, gaaing at him with 
keen probing aerutiny. 

“ Yea, my lord” replied the Sindian meekly. 

“ Here is her note” 

Qe ^aoed ihe letter gently on the (adile^ The prince recognised 
the superacription. The handwriting was unmiatakeably here. 
Opening the note he read it 

“ What am I to underatand firom this" asked hi^ measuring him 
with the quick turn of a penetrating eye. 

“ She haa ohai^ged me to say that in these perilions tunes she 
would not trust herself to send her message in writing. She has 
entrusted me with the communication of her wishes verbally to yonr 
kwdship, The bettor to convince you that I am in her confidence 
slmhaa provided me witli a credentiaL” 

* With theae words he produced the ugnet-iing. l%e prince 
e x a min ed it. To his keen perception there was nothing about tho 
man to make him dpubt the reality of hia fitankneaa 

”Qo on” mid he, Hjs koka invited the Sindian to apeak. 
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"Tour Lotdahip is swan of the tnmbling in the inty " began he 
“ Notwithstanding the elaborate preoantions adopted for its safety 
the panic within has not a bit abated. Although in view of a truce 
then has been suspension of hostilities, a general alarm is spnad 
among the people. A belief is gaining ground that under cover of 
an armstice the invader is planning a surprise attack. The sack 
of the city is looked for doily. Her iinporial Majesty and the 
principal ladies of the court early ntreated to the fort. The rest 
have also been sent titen. His majesty does not think it fit that 
my honoured mistress should stay within the palace walls. He has 
just ordered her to bo taken to the fort." 

" To whom is the order come ” inquired the prince. 

. "To our governor** b‘ed the Sindian “He is making the 
necessary arrangement for her safe conduct." 

" You will see that she goes in state with my retinue and that 
the route is closely guarded" urged the prince. 

“ With all possible precautions of safety ” replied the former. 
“ To mo has been granted the proud privilege of heading the escorl. 
She shall be conducted in a manner suitable to the occasion. She 
longs to know what are your lordship’s wishca" 

“ Convey her my best wishes. Let her know that I endorse the 
royal order." 

The Sindian’s &ce brightened up. 

*' How glad she may be to hear this from yonr Lordship’s own 
lips ’’ coaxed he, scratching his head. 

“I can’t leave my post” said the prince " To-morrow morning 
■I start finr the enemy’s camp. The night will pass in preparati«>n.* 

" If yonr lordship will pardon my presumption and be gracioiiri 
enough not to think me too impertement I— I — I — 

“ Ton wish me to drop her a line" the prince grnspe<l his meaning 

“If it so pleases your lordship” replied he with an inward 
chuckle 

The prince became thoughtful for a few minutes and then seiz- 
ing a quill dropped the following on a neat little parchment. 

My beloved 

Hasten yonr departure. Yon need have no apprehension 
about me. We shall soon meet again 

I am yours, 

Kemn fifingh, ’ 
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He folded the note, pat it in a cover and gave it to the Sindian 
Next he penned down a note to the governor of the palace, niging 
him to arrange that her eqnipage bo strongly gnarded, preceded and 
foDowed by his own retina& 

" Oany this to the governor ” added he, advancing the second 
note, " and I charge yon to oondust her safe along a wollgnraileil 
routo.” 

“ I deem it a privelege that such a responsibility has Men npon 
me. Yonr Lordship may accept my hnmble ' assnrance that she 
shall be safely conveyed." 

' He bowed his way out and was once more in the street. A 
light flared on his fooo and a hoarse ory chilled him as he passed 
each sentry’s beat With replies snited to the occanon he managed 
to cany himself back to the palace gate. It was near midnight 
Entering in he stole behind a statue and having crumpled the 
governor's note and thrown it into a well bent his steps in the 
direction of the princess* quarters. 

“Can it be Bhoyro coming” broke ont a rich soft voice from 
within a room os his steps crunched the marble pavement outside. 
It was the silver note of the princess qniverihg with agitation. Her 
mind was all cxpoctan<y. 

“ That’s snyself ” answered he as he stepped into the chamber 

“I have just been over to his lordship. He said he nUs aware 
of the royal order and thought it fit that you should quit the palace 
precincts at once. Here is a note from ^im.” 

He laid the note at her feet She opened it with nervous twitch* 
ing fingers. The cnuflcle of parchment as the document was dnwn 
out made her heart beat fast. She read the note with a fisce which 
grew expressive of painful interest and handed it to Chctrolekha. 

“ Oh Bhoyro, did he say that he was going to the barbarian 
camp.” Her lips quivered over the words, her whole frame was 
wrought up to listen. 

“ He said that the duty had Men on the Finance minister. The 
order appointing him was rancelled ” replied he off hand. 

per cheeks glowed. 

“We start to-morrow night The governor has appointed a 
dosen men of the royal body guard to escort your ladyship. We are 
to leave ly the river " 

” Why, ly the river P. (|aestioned she • 
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"Sneh u the royal order. The nmte has been seleetedjiidieionafy 
no doabt.” 

" Is it known to all abont the oonrt that I have orders to shift * 
asked she 

“ No, replied he- " The affiiir is to be handled with delioaoy. 
Yonr departure shall be strictly private. His H^esly’s order is that 
I should conduct you with the utmost secrecy." 

“ My maids, ore thqr to go !" 

" For the present I have orders te conduct your ladydiip alone." 
" But Cihitrolekha shall go with me ” said she 

For a moment the Sindian was potplered. Was there a lurking 
doubt in her heart ? No, no, she was too simple 

" Ton need have no fear about her. I will give her my best 
care and attention "assured he. 

" No. I can’t go without her, I will not ’’ she spoke with every 
accent of determination. 

It was useless exchanging words. She clung to her resolution. 
Her companion, on her part, insisted on beating her company. He 
dared not press his point fearing lest they should suspect that there 
WHS a design beneath it. 

"Since your ladyship so desires I must bow to it" yielded he, 
with on inward chuckle that there was another fly to struggle within 
the"web*his brain was weaving. " To-morrow at dead of night we'starf ’ 

With a deferential bow he departed. 

' Chaptbr V. 

Trs Ransom. 

The vast square in the heart of the city had quite the appea^ 
anoe of an exhibition. The beams of the rising sun were flashed 
back by the gilded helmets of a thousand troops amyed there in 
ranks and files. The beams fell upon the cuirasses and glinted on 
the silver speara Flecking many-coloured flames, the |netniesqne 
nhifiirms of cavaliy and infimtry officers contributed to the Uaw 
of splendour. Everywhere shimmered dresses and aoooutrementa 
lining the iron piding were ranged round a battalion of theflToot' 
guards wearing the garbs and badges of the national military 
In the foreground were stationed in different poaitioos a oorpa of 
military police attired in full uniform. In the middle won drawn 
up In rows five hundred hetaas juid fifty elephaala The hones 
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were magaifioently caprisoned, the trappings were eostly, the reins 
were of laoe and the stirrups of silver. The groom that stood by 
eadi was olad in the finest attire. The elephants were decorated 
in a goigeons style, their tasks wore overlaid with plates of gold 
and the silver howdahs on their back were ornamented with rose- 
buds formed of pearls. Bonnd these, filming as it were a sone, 
stood mnte in serried patience a thonsand soldiers in crimson, 
bine and grey. Offioers in staff uniform were hurrying to and fro, 
ordering men here, there and everywhere and getting every thing 
indue order. 

In the atreets skirting the square nothing but what was pleasing 
in odour and in form met the eye. Troops were drawn up in a 
line on either aide and in the background were stationed 
the volunteers A guard of honor whose light dress formed a 
striking contrast with the gorgeous costumes of the officers, stood at 
the maingate of the square to recieve his imperial majesty with 
the usual eompliments. 

Bugle blew long and loud, trumpets pealed and drum beat a 
roll, echoing in the vaults of the nearest buildings and dying away 
in the distant alleys. 

Then the clangour of cavalry and the tramp uf inarching feet 
gave token of the approach of the royal cavalcade. It was impres- 
sively grand. In front advanced banner-men carrying the national 
ensign. Then came the oity-patrol headed by several officers of the 
police. Behind them followed columns of the palace-troops with 
all thq regimonlal staff Next filed up Ihe imperial guards in neat 
unifonn. Their scarlet pennons fluttering from the tops of their 
hmees added another splash to the riot of color. The next division 
of the cavalcade coiuisted of the royal cortege. The central figure 
was his magesty. Ho ^vas mounted on a white steed attended by 
the prime minister and the highest civil and military’ functionaries. 
Behind him rode Frinco Koernn Sing and his adjutant, a noble 
youth of the same age, followed by five splendidly dressed venerable 
old men —the delegates appointed by the crown to wait on the 
invAler with the ransom. Last of all came lackeys and liveiymon 
aQ Aad in garbs worthy of the oocstsion. The scone was in its 
ooUeetive effaet superbly grand. 

As the cavalry aiqproached the gate, the guards presented arma 
^6 voice of greeting .nioantod to the full swolL The music lose 
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to its utmost pitsh. It mvle tho air vib^ata with tho grin lour of 
the sound. 

The oayalcado began to pour in and roaching the middle of the 
piazza was disposed according to previous arrangement. As the 
royid cortege took a convenient position the ceremony began. E^iat 
of all the horses and the elephants were led in order before his 
majesty, who viewed them. Next at a signal from the Lord 
Treasurer a dozen men stepped through the ranks of the guards 
and set before him five hundred beautifully embroidered velvet bags 
containing a crore gold mohurs, the amount of the ransom. The 
War Minister then presented a roll of parchment in which wore 
embodied the articles of treaty. He read out the document and 
by the royal order handed it to Prince Koerun Sing. 

His majesty charged the delegates, to present the ransom 
to the invader on behalf of the State. Ho next assigned to the 
prince the office of presenting him the document for his signature, 
exhorted him to use the utmost caution, and with a keen sense of 
responsibility to the state and see that the invader gave immediate 
effect to the treaty by raising the siege. 

He then commanded them to sot out. Equipped with tho 
valuable document the prince and his adjutant, with the delegates 
following behind, headed a proeesson. The first place in its ranks 
was taken by four waggons, each drawn by a pair of horses ami 
guarded by a dozen troops. In it were stowed bags of gold. Next 
were arrayed in row tho elephants and thn horses, the grooms 
holding the steeds by the bridle. One thousand' picked troops * 
whose uniforms and accoutrements adrlcd greatly to the impressivi- 
ness of the pageant brought up the rear . 

Crack went the whips. Drums rolled, trumpets blared and a 
shontrose from the piazza. The procession started, defiled past 
the royal cortege and winding through the maze of street*; 
issued out of the city to tak(3 a course in the direction of the Turk 
encampment. 

The Sindian had interviewerl the Sultan in the small hours 
of the morning. The meeting was strictly private. What took plise 
we narrate below. 

Sure you have played your part well or you would dare not ! 
disturb the great Saltan in his morning meal " broke forth the lord 
of the Tnifa, rolling at him a somnolent eye. 
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He had jort dndaed a hom of ale and ordering a good square 
meal wae taking a pnff at his pipe. The atmosphere of the phoe 
was dense with tobaoeo smoke and redolent with the fiimes of 
liquor. 

“Jahapana” replied the Sindian with hands clasped 'Dare 
I seek your angnst presence with no good news to tdL Have I 
no.head to savo f 

” ^ Ton inters me, say on, how has your trap worked,” asked 
the former expelling smoke. 

" In adroit hands a game is cleverly played. I have woven 
around her a web mesh by mesh ” responded the Sindian joyfully. 

'■ To-night the proud Indian beauty, the amasing masterqnece of 
Nature, shall be fairly nnder way for your majesty’s harem.” 

"This is astounding— almost beyond belief” The Sultan ent 
him short almost brusquely. " If yon don’t wish to be a dead man 
soon try no trick with me.” 

” My sovereign lord ” chattered the Sindian " I am no base 
hireling but a man of character, square and straight. If I trifle 
with your Majesty oven by a thought may the penalty befitting the 
knave be mine.” 

” Beware whom you trifle with ” warned the former " If you 
equivocate, your hours arc numbered. Fly where you m^ I will 
And you out in whatever part of the world yon are.” 

" Heaven forbid that I should sink so low. I act square, deal 
only face to facet That your majesty may not think that I impose 
upon yon I offer my head at the foot of your throne to be disposed 
of at your pleasure ” said the Sindian. 

" Gan I accept your words for truth.” 

“Of course” emphasised the Sindian 1 have bound myself to 
your interests by a regid vow and I will be true to the same even 
unto death.” 

'Then act in strict and loyal confidence.” 

He then related how his scheme hod worked, how he had duped 
both the princess and her spouse and smoothed the way for the final 
str^o. 

” Ah, master scamp, cleverest of villains ” cried Mahmud, a 
look of amusement stealing into his keen eyes. 1 see there is some 
touch of the devil in you, but has any body got wind of the 

bntinessr 
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.''Not a^soul, I am sare of that” replied the Siodiaa with a atreai 
" I fooled all from the very start Who can poke his nose into my 
affairs so long as I have all my wits about me." 

It is a marvel to me how you have brought things to this pass” 
wondered Mahmud eyeing him onriously. 

"My wiles are never plied in vain” boasted the blaokman 

1 see r 

■ "Hitherto I have played a lone hand in the game. I would now 
presume, it is about time your majesty took a hand in it” said the 

gin<jiiLn, 

"How am I to bear a hand, say" 

"The woman is within my clutches, her husband we have now to 
fix. He will run me down if we don’t give him an early send-off.” 

"Axe at his throat and halter round his neck” blustered the 
Sultan. 

"He is coming here with a chosen band to pay the ransom.” 

"Let him come, he shall feel how ponderous our fetters are and 
how pleasing it is to pine away in the dark cell of a Turkish prison” 
added the Sultan chafing his lips. 

"No, he must be wiped out” urged the blackmail. 

"All right I will wipe him out of existence. By the hand that 
grips the sword I will sweep out of my path any one that.dareB come 
between me and my prey.” Said the Sultan resolutely. 

. "This has to bo done socn enough to make things sure,” 

They talked over the scheme for sometime. As the Sindian 
knew the country round about, his selection of the locality where 
the princess was to be waylaid was approved. She was to the rowed 
up the stream under the pretence of a circuitous course to the 
fort Somewhere ahead of where the encampment stood two dozen 
armed men were to lie in ambush amidst the under-growths 
edging the river. Another pack was to cruise about As her vessel 
should airivo within hailing distance, those from the bush would dose 
in behind and with the cruising party in front she would bo in 
a, trap, having no chance of making off. This was the plan hit 
upon. The Sultan then gave the necessary instructions to the c|p 
tain of his tentguards. ^Should any of her escort offer zesistence, 
ciit down eveiy one of them” was his order. The captain bowed. 

"Are you certain you understand my instruetions, captain” asked 
hOi 
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"Quite Bare” replied the oaptoin mere than eyor impressed with 
the importanoe of his duty. 

He next ordered his ohambeilaia to arrange for the seolusioh of 
the captive in the quarters to be chosen by his general Knblai 
Khan to whom was entrusted the charge of cariying them away to 
Qhasni as soon as their person was scoured. 

"Well” said he turning to the Sindian “Play your part well and 
the reward I have promised you shall have. " 

"Thoso who move about on great men’s business have need of 
long purses" muttered the latter, scratching his head. 

“Oh, you want to be relieved of all anxiety so for as the common 
, things of life stop in. Accept a trifle for your immediate Wants. It 
■ is only an earnest of the ample recompense yon shall receive 
when the business is finished.” 

“1 doubt not in the least your majesty’s bounty. Ho who has the 
character of the most judicious ruler on earth knows what value to 
set on an enterprise involving many risks and few favourable chances ; 
but— but— I would presume to ask the favour of. — 

“Oh, you ^vant more” snapped the Sultan “Well, I will fill your 
hands too full when I see how you manage the first job. When the 
bnsiness is finished you shall have five cities to rule over.” 

By his order, the keeper of his exchequer handed to the Sindian 
twenty piedss of g^ld coin. 

With a profound bow he dcpartetl and by means of the passport 
he had got through the lines mangod to gain sight of the city. Next 
by getting among the boats stole his wiqr in. 

CHaPTBB VL 
Thx Lcbk 

The ransom was paid, the treaty ratified and Mahmud gave 
orders to raise the nege. The noble youths who bad been detained 
as hostages were set froo, the delegates wore discharged and they 
all made ready to depart The prince now solicited leave of the 
Sultan to retire. 

I “Noble princo" said the Sultan affecting a look of sincerity. 
“ 1 can scarce bear patting with you, you havo so won me by 
your courtesy. Your goodness overcomes me." 

“I am honoured that your majesty should have interested your- 
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•df to nrabh aboat me. I ooant thia the {nondest hoar of my life” 
the prime retained the compliment— ^ 

"FIrani the moment yoa eet foot within the preoixiotB of the en< 
oempment and from the moment I eet my eyes upon you. I knew yoa 
were no oommon man bat one of the noblest and the most hig h* 
sooled on this side of the Indui^ rejoined the former with ovet« 
drawn politeness. 

"I cannot say how thankfol I am for the compliment It 
seems aO the kinder for the reason that 1 am an entire stranger here” 
replied the prince, fixing his eyes upon him with an expression of 
oandoar. 

”Ahi Ton hide yoar own kindness too well” replied the wily 
• Talk in a tone saited to the occasion. "Do you lealiso what it- 
means to me to redeve a guest who I am tempted to think is one 
of the greatest of men for the many qualities of head and heart" 
There was a flattering intonation on the words. 

‘^onr majesty does me great honour and heaven forbid that I 
should even appear to have undervalued it or seem unworthy by 
committing some error in point of propriety” returued the prince, 
much flattered by the tribute to his accomplishmenta 

"It is to me a sincere pleasure no less than a duty to do all 
possible honour to one that deserves it, whatever may be his race or 
nationali^. Hy mind is free from the bias of creed. Know, noble 
piinoe, onoe in some primeval age we must have been akin.” 

” Sir, I respect yoar sentiments and am only too proud to be 
honmed with the good opitaion yoa have of me, evCn though I am 
ooDScioas I do not merit it If I do not know how best to aoknow* 
ledge the boon 1 do not the least appreciate the graciousness which 
moves yoa.” Beplied the prince with a gratified look on his fac<‘. 
Koch more eloqaent than words was that look." 

"Toa richly deserve I should do yoa all possible honour*' returned 
the fbtmer with a dig of emphasis on the first three words " I have 
already heard of you. Your ancestors yield not in antiquity to any 
other royal femily in India and the kingdom yoar fether rules is no 
less polsnt than ^ony on this side of the earth. You are no nw* 
eomer into honoois and qtlendoars bat a hercditaiy prince, bom In 
the poi]^ whom no one ever addrened save by titles of dignity. I 
honor rank and.noble lineage. ,It gives me therefore great pleasaie 
to ooant yon the bast of my allies.” 
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There irare coaxing cajoling, wheedling all in iho w<nda 

"I can never 'be enffieiently gratofnl for the generosity with 
which yoti have consented to reoieva mo into an alliance so glotions 
to me. If in any way I oonld have merited it I owe it to your 
great goodness ” replied the prince with all the vivacity and fiiank 
abandonment of his nature. 

" In addition to your high birth yon have the divine gift of 
high chaiacter ” continued the shrewd Turk in the aamo fondling 
strain. *' If mental endowments have a true outward expression, 
your bearing and manner reveal a pure heart There is a ealm 
dignity in your proud but impretending air which I cannot look 
upon with indifference. Your voice has a manly ring and your eye 
the light of a noble soul In contracting friendship with yon I 
flatter myself I only give what is justly your due.” 

“ I have infinite obligations to your majesty for the honor yon 
design me and for all the kindness you have for me and I esteem 
myself but too happy in the hope that yon will retain the sentiment 
to the last " replied the prince coloring i^i the flattery which did 
not chime in with his sense of delicai^. 

" Speak no more of your obligations to me. Ton have none. Yon 
add by your conrte^ to the obligations I owe you already. I fear I 
have not done enough. Your candour joined to the confidence you 
have placed in me have gained yon my warm esteem ” • 

" Bather your majesty encouraged me to place it by your un- 
feigned sincerity and openness ” replied the prince modestly. 
"However akin io a sweet disposition sucii openness may be it is the 
more praiseworthy since it is shown to one who is wholly a stranger 
and 1 wonder to myself what interest can 1 possess for yon that my 
first sight should have produced so favourable an impression." 

" Oh, my whole soul went out to yon at a glance " replied the 
Sultan with a luminous smile. " Believe me, I am thoroughly in 
earnest, the sight of you gives me delight I prefer the pleasure of 
seeing and hearing yon before all the treasure your state can afford." 

" My longing to enjoy your goodness corresponds with the feeling 
yonamajes^ expresses ” the prince returned the compliment . " Give 
me^ve to assure yon that I gratefully remember it and it shall 
he linked in my mind to the holiest of assooiations. I count all our 
troubles sn£Beifin% reoompensed by the satisfiMrtion of having 
pleased you." 
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" I shall omit nothing to confirm yon in the good sentiments 
I have of yon " said the Sultan with another seemingly gracious 
smile. “ Suro you feel honored by the token of my good will" 

"I accept the singular honor reTorentially and I pledge yon my 
honor in return that should there come a time when yon have need 
of me, reckon on it, Anything I can do for yon will be esteemed 
by me a ptond privelege” replied the prince in a tone which testified 
the fervonr his gratitude. 

"With all your charished family traditions, with all the pride 
which you have ih your high birth it is no marvel that you should 
offer to forgo all your prejudices and the prejudices of your nati 
to take an alien into confidence and fulfil his solicitation " said the 
former, slyly inviting him into the net woven. 

" If your majesty has anything to require of me and if it be 
in my power to comply, you may freely command it. My readiness 
to obey shall be a test of my apppecialion of the goodness I am 
so thorughly sensible of ami am in duty bound to reciprocate.” 
replied the prince with the intensity of gratitude reiterating through 
the words. 

" Bepcat not, noble prince, any obligation you have tome, 
1 would rather have you accept my thanks in acknowledgement of 
your profession of friendshii). Sure you have considered what you 
owe to ^yourself, to your own blood and to the high*rank of your 
ancestors and by condes«x>nding to fulfil my wishes you preserve the 
lustre of your noble birth." ('ajoled the Sultan affecting an earnest* 
ness beneath which lurked the most sanguinary sentiments, 

'* I have nothing to say to the civilities your majesty has been 
pleased to show me ” replied the prince assuming a grateful ex* 
pression of countenance " only I am eager to learn what your wishes 
ate. By expressing them yon will put me in a potition to flatter 
niyself with being serviceable to you some way.” 

“ I have one thing to desire of you and I shall ask nothing but 
what is in your power to grant. I ask it with all earnestness and 
dare flatter myself yon will not refuse it. 

" Your majesly has nothing to do but acquaint me what ia 
You shall see in what manner I can oblige you when it is inimy 
power," replied the prince guardedly and presuming it to be a 
prelude to some improper proposition be set Umits to bis 
pnmlae. 
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"If you think, noble prinoe, that I deserve some acknowledge- 
ment, testify it by an obliging offer to bear me company as far as 
the border. Yon may be quite sure that you shall be escorted back 
with befitting honour by my own body guards.” 

A puaaled look broke over the prince’s face. " I reckon it my 
glory to please your majesty. But I regret the nature of the 
service required is not compatible with the limited duty imposed 
upon me by the State ” stuttered he " I have only been charged to 
present you the articles of treaty for ratification. Your majesty will 
not take it ill if I hesitate to overstep the limit assigned to me.” 

" You won't be remiss in your duty or transgress its bounds if 
you use a discretion to promote the interests of your State. Your 
sovereign will think nothing prejudicial to you but rather commend 
your prudence and far sightedness.” 

"I must beg your majesty to excuse me” said he with an 
accent of apology and self-excuso. 

" Son of a great Royal house ? Reflect what good effect your 
presence amongst us promises to produce.” Snapped the passed 
master of duplicity. "On my passage back fresh complications 
may arise. There may be commotion afresh among the country- 
folks. With their natural distnist of aliens they may take amiss 
the movements of my troops and misled by wrong inferences may 
assume the offensive of which the cons .Mpienccs will be terrible. But 
your presence in our midst will leave no room for misconception.” 

The prince be^an to feel in a mighty awkward corner. 

'*1 .quite agree with your mnjesiv” replied ho, perplexity was 
writ largo on every feature of his * but I am sorry the n.nrrow scope 
of my mission gives no freedom." 

” You may be quite sure I shall respect your confidence ” the 
Turk went on affecting not to heed his excuse " I will send you 
back safe and sound. On my honour I will not break my word.” 

" I feel sure of that” returned the prince dryly. “In your high 
honour I have a holy faith, but — ” 

" You shall have as much honour and respet shown you as if you 
wer(|at home. My camp if at your service. My general Murad 
Boy will attend you. Ho is always good company. Ke will perform 
his trust with fidelity and be assured I shall not lose sight of you. 
After this you need not hesitate to give me the satisfaction I desire.” 
The Sultan continued regardless of bis scruples. 
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"I rely apoayonr royal word and would wrong yon to doubt 
for a moment the smeerity whioh inspires it but I beg to be 
exonsed — ” 

" Well, if yon hesitate to bear me oompany as far as the border, 
deign to aooompany me to a short distance, say twenty mfles, a 
jonmey of a few honis only. " The— 

"I. extremely regret I hare not the pluok to do anything of 
myownwilL I nm answerable to my king and can do nothing 
without his anthurity” pleaded the prince. 

" No doubt there is sound reasoning in what you have urged, 
but your king whom 1 may now call my ally will rather be pleased 
when he hears that yon have nsed a tact to cement the alliance.” 

"I offer your majesty a thousand apologies for my impertinence 
and beg yon would not charge it on me as an offence nor forbear to 
give me the testimonies of your good will. I regret I lose an 
opportunity to oblige you, but there can be no help for it, for from 
the sovereign to the meanest oitixen all are anxiously awaiting my 
return. 

" Indeed they do” The Sultan met his argument *' but these 
noble men will bear them the good news that to improve matters 
you have made a judicious exercise of your discretion." 

“ I hope your majesty will pardon me if I presume to tell you 
it will be>in vain to solicit me any further about it" entreated the 
prince. 

" Will you still refuse me the pleasure 1 expect from yon. I 
imagined you would have hod more complaUsancc for onu who was 
not deterred by racial or political considerations from treating you 
as his equal” fretted the Turk. 

"Tour majesty will foigive me for causing yon disappointment. 
I have represented to you the reason whioh prevents me from 
giving you the satisfaction you desire.” 

'*It is a vain fear of y.iurs. My ally will not take it ill when he 
reflects that you have made a judicious use of your discretion. As 
a token of my friendship I intend presenting him my gold staff” 

He ordered the governor of the camp to hand over to |he 
captain of the prince’s escort a gem-studded gold staff for presen- 
tation to the king. 

The prince mused that if he sonpled to accomodate himself to 
the tynnt’a humour upon so deficate an oooaaioB,luB goodness might 
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tdm to Evonnoii and dioaU the brute insttnot of the biurbariaa aiw ert 
Ubelf who knew to what it might transport him, Ks was also im- 
pressed ' by the aignment that his company would have the effisot 
of mtniniising outbreaks of hostility on the way of the retiring host. 
There was mereover the oonsideration that his aaorod eharaoter as 
an embasqr was a snflBoient guarantee fi>r his safety. 

Bevolring all these in his mind he decided to yieliL 

"I am infinitety obliged to your majesty for j-onr good opinion 
of me, for the honor yon do me and the great favour you offer which 
I cannot pretend to merit. 1 should deem it unbecoming to be 
deterred by a sense of personal responsibility from giving yon the 
satisfeetion you desire” said he. 

" I esteem myself but two happy in the consent you have given” 
Gomplimcntcil tlie Sultan with rapid divination of his muring. 

** I understand I shall have to bear j-on compai^ some distance 
only” said the prince. 

“ .Just sa We shall part when we have reached the open 
country" .assured the former. 

Leaving the prince and his adjutant in the camp, the rest of the 
party withdraw with the troops and reached the city. The deputies 
were received by his iimjcsly in private audience and qnestioBod 
on many points relative to the issue of their mission. His majesty 
expressed his approbation uf the discretion exercised b}* thS prince. 

The news was withheld from the public on the policy of keeping 
the city completely on guard till the invader should be &r away. The 
precatition was bqgotten of a sense of mistrust that bis show of 
retreat might be strategic and bis motions deceptive. As a matter 
of course no look of relief displaced the (Usmal aqiect of the city 
and the life within continued as gloonty as before. 

Mahmnd broke camp in the evening. In the ted toasteg flame 
light of a thousand torches men and offleers, horse and fobt 
waggons and equipage filled the highroads with movement and 
with colour. Tho huge armament rolled on, and on. Near 
Kainag a corps of two thousand men, with general Knblai Khan at 
itsfiead, was detached from it and put in motion towards a destined 
goal. Farther away another corps, the 090 that was morshing 
with the prince «nd hie adjutant, haying been finrmally appointed 
os his cortege, tore itself from the main body under fevor of night 
and by a feint move struck into the nmso of mountain paths, 
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with the covert object of hnn^nng him off to Ghanii tgr • ahortev 
cut. It oonaiat^ of two thonaand men and waa led by Qeneral 
Mnrad’Boy. Mabmnd had {pven inatrnctiona'tothe general to keep 
them, nnder strict snrveillanoe and, if oooaarion required, pnt them 
in chaini^ intimating that he intended to keep them in Qhiaini 
as prisoners. 

General Kublai Khan was entrusted with the charge of carry- 
ing by river to Ohasni, the spoils of war, the trophies and like 
memoriale. He was also instructed to pick up the prinoess 
wherever she could be conveniently secured. 

The general took a course backward and keeping by the Jhelnm, 
moved rapidly on till ho came near an eminence from where the . 
river front was separated by a small wood. Here he oamped and 
after despatching men in various directions in search of vessels lor 
the transport of his contingent, sent out a chosen band to form an 
ambuscade at seme convenient point on the river side to waylay a 
vessel frying a blue frag. 


KAU KUMAR 0H08H, M. 
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THE TRUE AIM OF LIFE AND EDVOATION. 

Our ideal of life vaiy with our roligioua notions, halnts, oooupa* 
tiona. and disposition of mind. The religioas aaeetio practises aus- 
terities^ aaortifies his passions and denounces sensual pleasures. 
The epienre or the man of pleasure sets the highest value on eating, 
diinkingand being merry. The Jogee orlhe religions devotee outs 
off all oonnection with worldly afiairs, becomes a recluse, and devotes 
himself to the contemplation of God and Nature. The worldly man 
iuimenos himself in the bustle and tumult of the world having 
little or no inclination or time to think of spiritual matters. Thu 
philosopher or the learned man confines himself to abstract thinking 
the cultivation of his mind taking little care for manly sports and 
the development of physical powera The mechanic and the farmer, 
from the very nature of their occupations, bestow no special thought 
on the improvemont of their mind except such as is involved in 
handicraft and tillage. Thus the common attributes of life of every 
class of humanity seem te be confined to an ezelunve attention to 
the circumstoces and idiosynt.'^racies of the condition of life in which 
such class has hapiiened to be placed in. It may be worth while 
to point out that such a scheme discluses an imperfect or inoomplete 
life. It is only the barmonions development of all our fiiculties, 
physiqal, intellMtual and mural or spiritual that constitutes perfect 
humanity which is certainly the highest ideal of life and therefixre 
its true aim. 

We proceed now to show how the common attributes of life, 
led by the several classes of people mentioned above may be 
corrected and improved so as to ensure perfection to an extent practi- 
cally attainable. 

1 . The Anchorite : 

Does the life of the anohorite present a complete view of its true 
aint? Does he not owe a duty to bis fellow-oroatures, and is it ful- 
filled when he remains aloof fiiom all intercourse with them? Bojpdes 
what is the teat of judging of his moral worth except . his power • to 
*asist temptations in the midst of allurements and corruption ? 
On^ such persons ac» patient and self-restrained who can p/eserro 
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the aqwtiaiity of (heir mind in the praMooe of causes to diatorb 
ifc There is not a anflksient trial of one's principka nnleas (hey are put 
into praetioa. It ia thorough knowledge, work and fiuth (Jnan, Karma 
and Biiekti) (hat a teligioas devotee can expect to realiae the olgeet 
of hia contemplatioD. A firm fiuth- in the goodneas of God haaed 
upon rational knowledge and fructified into practical holineaa, is the 
boat meana of perfiMting hnmaiuty. As worldly ancccaa is attained 

intelligent exertions and skilful adoption of meana to compass 
an end, so a holy life is (ho result of a due performance of our 
dnties->^nties to onrselTCs, to our fellow-creatures and to ip)d, 
that is to say, aelfrlove, benevolence and piety which form a oom- 
prehenmve moral code tm the regulation of our life. But these 
three means of aueh regulation are interdependent and must go 
hand in hand. Faith without knowledge is liable to become blind ; 
work without a knowledge of our duties is liable to become mis- 
directed and aimless ; mere knowledge without fidth has an atheis- 
tkal and demoralising tendency ; without practice it is worth nothing; 
it is then dry and unproduetiTe of any practical good. The life of a 
raligioas devotee must therefere, in order to be siiooessfiil, be prat;- 
tioal as well as contemplative— 'benevolent and devotional. 

i. The man of pleasure. 

As to the life of a man of pleasure, poets and moralists have 
depicted in Rowing colours its utter hollowness and fixvolousness. 
History fhmishes aljnndant examples of the unfortunate and miser- 
able end of (he voluptuary. Extravagance and dissipation caused (he 
min of Satdanapaluses and Cleopatras, of Roman and Mogul empires 
proving thereby that not only individuals but nations fiuMd t« 
prosper on. account of luxury and licentiousnesa The epicurean 
doctrine as a means of attaining (rue happiness is thus found to be 
dangerous^ unsound and opposed to the principle of morality and 
rational enjoymonti It cannot be said, however, (hat pleasures 
should be riitogether avmded in any scheme of life. They keep up 
our spirits and cheerfulness— (he best means of preserving health. 

Fleasntes being a sort of relief to labour are means to an end. 
If exehirively indulged in, they pall upon the senses and defisat th^ 
own oljeet Sudi being the ease, a continuous round of ploasu|es 
cannet afford true hapness and satisfy our aerations. 

A The man of bnej n ess seeka hapiness in active puisuit, the 
aeqafiriillon of wealth and woridly presperity. Wealth no dMbt, is 
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the prinsipal means of aeoaring our comfort and ease, Wealh is a 
r^al and sabstantial thing which ministers to onr ^asores, increases 
our comfort, multiplies our resonteos and not unfl^uently alleviates 
our- pains. Is desire of wealth producing material tondeni^ really 
incompatible with our spiritual wel&re ? It has been said that one 
cannot serve Qod and Mammon at the same time. It does not 
mean that a proper and judicious use of wealth is ungodly or that 
an nnostenta^us and sinoore devotion to God is inconsistent with 
good fortune. All that it indicates is simply this, that an abuse 
or pride of wealth may lead toirreligion and vice. Wealth like 
pteasnies is a means to an end. When that end is lost sight of, 
and wealth is sought for its own sake, when people die in harness 
not knowing what the sweets of retirement are, or hoard up riches 
stinting themselves and suffering from self-denial, it is all the same 
whether they possess them or not. 

Civilisation is the result of two facts : the development of social 
and individual activity, the progress of society and humanity. 

4 The philosopher or tho learned man.' As to the philosopher 
or the learned man, all that need be said is that true wisdom consists 
in the practical application of tho knowledge concerning Qod, Soul, 
Natnro and the discharge of duties which his enquiries have defined. 
What a vast sphere of usefulness lies before him; it is his 
province to ntiscover truth and dispel the darkeas of superstition 
and fiilsohood. Tn onler to gnnnl against errors, he must ’proceed 
in a spirit of rationalism and earnest enquiry. In fact, it is this 
spirit of rationalism which has remedied the three fundamental errors 
of the olden time ; errors which made the people in polities too 
confiding, in science credulous, in religion too intolerant. By the 
teaching of philosophy we should rise above the pretensiona of 
hostile sects, and without being terrified by the fear of future 
punishment or allured by the hope of future happiness, we shonld 
be content with such practical relipon as consiato in performing the 
duties of Hfe ; and uncontrolled by the dt^mas of any particular 
creed we should strive to make the soul retire inward upon itself 
and by the efibrts of its own contemplation, admire the ineffidde 
grn^nr of the Being of beings, the supreme cause of all eteatod 
things. 

What is then wanted to piake the Hib of the phUosophet happy 
and perfoot 7 Oat of hint should eocqe all things that an written 
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and debated among men of thouj^t. His broad humanity shonld 
tnhsoend all sectional lines. 

6. The peasant or the poor man. Poverty has a chastening as 
was as a demoralising effect. It has its advantages as well as dis* 
advantages. If his pleasures and comforts are few, his wants also 
are limited. Every condition of life, be it high or low, is not 
altf^ther free from inconveniences and ansieties, There is no 
cirenmstanee which has not its peculiar blessings. Its Mowitip 
serve to neutralise its curses, the rich and the great admire the 
simplicity of pastoral life and the quiet,' tranquility and the natural 
scenery of the country. The peasant seems to pant after the pomp 
and grandour of courts and the bustle and tumult of cities. Here, 
as in every thing else, the golden mean between two extremes 
should be observed. There should be neither uncouth rusticity nor 
insincere and modish refinement ; the fiishionable world should grow 
free and easy ; and the unlettered multitude decorous and respectfuL 
While learning good manners, the villager is not to exchange his 
artless, guildless and simple habits for the deceitful and vicious 
life of the townsman. 

With regard to the populace it may be generally remarked that 
their strength lies in union ; then their voice is very powerfiil ; vox 
popuH vox Die ; but they should not be riotous and tunjultuous like 
the Nehilists and Socialists of Europe but governed by religiouB 
influences like the masses in India. Let them remember that they 
are a unity in the social scheme. That Agrarian disputes ate 
blunders; that by rising against their natural protectors^ they 
simply increase the misery of their situation. They should not take 
the law into their own hands but act constitutionally and under 
proper leadenhips. Let thmn be economical, prudent and simple 
in their domestic and private life, law*abiding, orderly and discreet 
in their puUio life. 

Thus the true aim of life is the working out of the high ideal 
embracing the two-fold perfection of social and individual progress. 
Every condition of life while retaining its poculior virtues is to 
grow by assimilating those of others nurmally and naturally. AetiAty 
physical, intellectual and moral is the normal oondition and attriimte 
of lifii, while tnariia and objeetleM existence are worse then death. 
‘Let us then be up and dmng. With a heart fbr any fittSf Still achieviiife 
•« Stin poisning leam to labour and to wait." 
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As to the seoond port of the essay— it involvas a oonsideiation 
of the tme method of education. Thesnlgeet may he dinded into two 
headii 1. the kind of knowledge to he pnteoedfbr the purposes of edn- 
cation and 1 what oonstitutea teal education. The knowledge paisoed 
hy the eehool'men wee nselese for ai^ practical pnipose. Nice subtle- 
ties of disensrion, fine distinetion, plays nptm words, ijuibbles Jm. 
fimned the bulk of their liteiatnn. Their sole olgeot was to sharpen 
the intellect with nseleas or spurious knowledge. Their metaphysios 
were like cobwebs fine to look at hut unanhatantial and barm of 
any good results ; eHevemess and ingenuity, and not solidity and 
originality, were- the natural outcome of such a system of training. 
Far different was the method adopted by Bacon, the &ther of In- 
ductive Philosophy; to ameliorate the condition of mankind, to 
minister to their jdeasures and comforts, to aHoviato their sufferings, 
— these wore the practical objects for pursuit The object of soienee 
is the invention of arts and of mechanical contrivances which may 
he turned to good account Utility is the test of the value of know- 
ledge ; foots and phenomena are to he observed and experimented 
upon and aoeepted or rejected according to their fitness or otherwise 
to subserve some useful end. 

Ihit for the jierfection of knowledge the inductive and utilitarian 
method of Bacon ought to be supplemented by the Scotch and 
nerman deductive and transccndeiital method. The highest abstract 
thuught. of moilcni times was attained in Oermany in the great 
philosophical movement from 1780 to 1880, i.e., fioiu Kant to Hegel : 
and the chief philosophical concern of the next half century will 
he to ftnderstand, appreciate and apply tho Oermsn thought of 
that period. 

Now knowledge, either in the Baconian practical form or the 
Uennan transcendental form, has grown to 'such an inexhaustiblo 
and vast volume or magnitude, that tho foil life-time of a man is 
not sufficient to enablo him to obtain a thorough mastery over even 
a particular branch. AdihHl to this when it is borne in mind that 
in this age of keen competition and formidable rivalry and the 
consequent hard strug^o for existence, when every hour must sweat 
her sfty minutes to the death, wc cannot afford to bo erattimed 
with useless or spurious knowledge while there is so much really 
worth knowing, else wo will lie handicapped in the nice of lifo.- 

Acconliug to Iferbcirt Spencer, Vnoryk^ has a two-fold value 
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— it! toIm'ss duoipUne or mentd training and its talas as positive 
aoqnisition. Onr mental fiumlties bate to be sbaipened and a stook 
of knowledge is to be acquired wbkb will stand ns in good stead 
both in our dealings with tbe world and tbe partienlar chosen sub> 
jeot ibr which we have a peonliar aptitude. In order that these 
two dbjeets may be aoeompliahed thoroui^ly during the short eareer 
of general education, oare should he taken that the subjects of 
study chosen for the sake of the one should be subservient to the 
other also. After being grounded in general principles of knowledge 
the attention of the student should be confined to the study of his 
fovoiirite subject Any thing not having a bearing on the latter and 
which he has hereafter to forget or nnleam, should be carefiilly es- 
chewed evmi in the former course of preliminary training: As to the 
question, what constitutes real education, it may he remarked that 
the primary end of such education is the pertect development of 
humanity or acquisition of wisdom. There is a vast difierence 
between knowledge and wisdom. The most knowing or loamud man 
is not necessarily the most perfect or wise. The province of know- 
ledge is to furnish our mind with materials of information ; that of 
wisdom is to utilise and turn them to account. Tbe one may be 
compared with the materials of a building and the other with the 
architect employing them. ' 

The application of meditation both to study and observation is 
the best means of obtaining wisdom. Whether in the province of 
intellect dr that of morals, its influence for good is vast. The mar- 
vellous productionB of art and science, from tbe invention ofa tcli;- 
scope to the manufiusture of lucifer match, are the combined 
resnits of knowledge and thonght. What the digestive process is 
to food, lefleotion is to knowledge. As the one invi^rates the body 
tbe other endues the intellect with understanding and wisdom. 

Bdneation does not moan simply the culture of the mind. It 
embnoes tiie improvement of onr physical, intellectual and moral 
or spiritual foeulties in judicious proportions. Meditation has a large 
share in enlightening our mind and souL It unlocks the treasures 
of pqrdiologioal and m<«al truths. It is the best safeguard agmnst 
immofalify and vioe. It leads to the formation of good ehameter 
whioh is the principal olgeet of oduoation. 

A syatematio and legnlar habit of reflection cannot hut lead to on- 
ginality which should be a very important mm andohjeet of eduvsticn 
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The existing system of University odacitioa his a two-foil clifo'.t : 
1. it does not m\ke an aiopito provision for moral traininj, 2. it 
tends to foster a spirit of cramming or mental subserviency. The 
(Sovernment of India sometime ago issued circulars on the subject 
of the mond training of students, laying down certain rules about 
the sofection of ethical text-books, discipline and inteiwhool regu- 
lations for transfer of students from one institution to another. 
These regulations do not appear to have produced the desired effect. 
They have produced only one effect, viz., the rigid realisation of fees 
and fines from the students. It should be borne in mind that as 
regards both physical and moral training, much depends upon the 
students themselves. As they cannot become good athletes without 
undergoing systematic physical exercises, so their morals cannot 
be expected to be improved without their leading moral lives ; study 
of tho rules of gymnasium and of morality is, no doubt, good in its 
way in furnishing our young men with knowledge of these sub- 
jects, but their morals can no more be improved by mere study of 
ethical text-books than a nation can be rendered virtuous by an 
Act of Parliament. The same observation applies to the matter of 
originality. It is more a personal than a acquired gift. Genius 
is self-made. It (lies on its own wings and stands upon its own 
logs. There are two kinds of intellect, talent and genius. The 
former is a reasoning, empiric and discursive faculty which pro- 
cee<ls from particulars to generals, step by step, by intermediate 
trains of reasoning, furnishing data for the conclusions arrived at. 
The hjktter is a spontaneous, discerning, intuitive faculty which 
perceives «it a glance the conclusions from the very beginning, with- 
out the slow and ploding processes of reasoning. Thus great mathe- 
matical minds like those of Newton or Euler discerned the conclusion 
of Euclid from the beginning without intermediate trains of reason- 
ing. In this way very important truths have been discovered by 
the glances of genius, though such instintive devinations remain as 
hypotheses until verified by logical demonstrations *a task often 
left by genius to others or posterity. Experience has tought us that 
the tguesses of men like Carlyle or Emerson have proved to be as 
certain truths as those established by demonstration. Although 
genius is mainly spontaneous, natural and self begotten, yet there 
m oertain conditions or favourable circumstances for its free and 
^nfetteTed development. Among these the principil elements ar.3 
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liberty and absence of peverty. It is extremely doubtful vhether 
geniuses like Shakespeare and Milton, Newton and Euler eould have 
flourished in any other country than England, the land of genuine 
iireedom. 

It is as impossible for the proud and the rich to enter the king* 
dom of heaven as it is for tho camel to enter the eye of the 
needle. This fact is clearly illustrated in the history of the 
Hindus. Their civilisation was unique in the world's history during 
the period of their supremacy and independence. It was that 
glorious epoch which produced such extraordinary geniuses 
as Manu and Yajnavalka, Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, Garg 3 ra and 
Bhashkora. Neither tho dark age of Moslem rule nor the 
enlightened period of British administration, can point to a single 
instance of genuine originality among the children of India as con 
match their illustrious fore&thcrs except that Dr. J. C. Bose. British 
Government is doing as far as it lies in its power to foster the 
growth of genius amongst its subject pe oplc. 


K. 0. KANJILAL, b. i. 
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NOTSa FROM THE OALOUTTA EOOLOQIOAL 0ABDBE8. 
I.— Ginebal Rbmabks. 

The Caleatta Zoological Gardens are now well worthy of a visit. 
The coUeotion of the larger oamivora in the Burdwan House 
is complete, including specimens of all the larger carnivorous 
animals of Asia, Africa and America. The Rhinoceros Enclosure 
contaiiu two fine specimens of the Indian Rhinoceros (R. wnteornts}. 
obtained from Nepal through the gooil offices of Lord Curzon. The 
Tapir Enclosure (No. .^‘2 of the official OuUh to Ote Caleuita 
Zoological Oartlemt, Edition 1910) contains a pair of Malayan 
Tapirs (Tapirua indicaa): while in the Buckland Enclosure are 
exhibited a pair of the full-grown Hippopotamus (Hippopotamxts 
amphibim) from Africa. These arc some of tho standing attrac- 
tions of the Calcutta Zoa To those may be added the puuy-looking 
baby elephant recently pi-cscntcd to these Gardens by the Govern- 
ment of Assam. 

II.— Wao SiiKKi* .VXD Goats of thb Hi>iat.ayax Recioxs. 

Spoakiiig froii) :i soicntific point of view, the most interesting 
sight of these Gardens, at present, is the collection of wild sheep 
and goats from tiic higher altitudes of the Himalayas. Though tho 
Bpcciincns of theseanimals will not prove attractive to the lay visitors, 
they will amply re[Kiy a careful inspection by those who are well up 
in natural history. In the coursi' of a visit which I paid to these 
Qanlons on Thursday the 18th November 1915, I found in the 
Old Bciir House (No. 7 of the official Oaidebook, Edition 1910), one 
specimen of the Urial or ShafOvw vigiuL) This wild sheep is 
found in Ladak, Zaskar and Northern Tibet, ranging through 
Astor and Qilgit to Afghanistan. The most characteristic feature 
of tills fine wild sheep is Ihe pair of horns which rise close together, 
thdi diverge from each other a good deal and then curve round 
nearly in a circle, sometimes keeping almost in one plane and 
sometimes winding spirally. The honis of this specimen are 
short and nearly stiaight (a jiorliou thereof having been sawn off), 
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as the spceimen appeals to be a female. Bat a finer specimen of OvU 
vignei with a pair of horns carved in n circle can be seen in one of 
the paddocks of the Antelope House (Na 23 of the official Guidebook) 
where it is now living with a specimen of the tiny-looking Buflfrons 
Gazelle (OazMa rufifrona) from Senegal in West Africa. A male 
Urial stands 32 inches from the ground, while it is 48 inches in 
length and its tail measures 4 inches. Its horns measure 24 to 30 
inches round the curve and about 10 in girth at the base. Its fur 
is coarse, close and short Its tail is short The males of this animal, 
when they grow to adolescence, develop a gular ruff of long hair 
commencing behind the chin in two lobes, which immediately unite 
and extend down the middle of the throat to the chest In the hot 
weather, the color of its fur assumes a tinge of rufous grey or fawn, 
while in winter it becomes a light greyish brown. The lower parts 
of its body, as also its buttocks and tail arc whitish or white. Its 
ruff is sometimes black throughout but generally with some white 
hairs. A patch behind the shoulder is black or blackish ; some times 
there are a blackish literal line and markings outside the limb. 
The Urial goes about in herds containing from 3 or 4 to 20 or 30 
individuals and frequents open valleys in Ladak ,* while in Astor 
and Qilgit it inhabits grassy ground on moderate heights below tho. 
forest-clad regions. In Sind, the Salt Uange of tjic Punjab, 
Beluchistan and Persia, it frequents hilly ground rather than 
amongst bushes and scrub jungle. It is wary and of active habifri^, 
climbing precipices with marvellous ease. When alarmed, it utters 
a shrill cry i\!seinbling a whistle. But its ordinary call-noU^ is a 
sort of bleating. It breeds in the Punjab in September. It goes 
with young for a period of 7 months. But in the London Zoological 
Qarrlens whore it has bred, the periivl of gestation has been found 
to be 4 months. Very likely, the true period of gestation is a mean 
between the two. It gives birth to one or two Iambs. It has bred 
freely with tame sheep. Its flesh is good eating. 

A specimen of the Bharal or BIuo. Wild Sheep (Ouis aciAitm), 
which is a congener of the Urial, is exhibited in the westernmost 
paddock of the Sonebursa Enclosure (No. 0 of the ofiicial Ouidebo^)> 
So far as its structure is concerned it is as much related to the wild 
goats (Capra) as to the wild sheep ((Ms), and is placed in the latter 
genus chiefly tecavsc its external appearance is more like that of a 
sheep than that of a goat. Tho height of a male Bhoral at the 
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shoalder is about 3 feet Its length from the tip of the nose to the 
root of its tail is 5 feet, the tail itself being 7 inches long. Its horns 
measure about 24 inches round the curve, their girth at the base 
being about 11 inchea The horns of the male Bharal arise close 
together and curve outwards, first upwards, then downwards, and 
lastly backwarda In females, however, the horns arc short, first 
curve slightly upwards and then outwarda The females of this 
species of wild sheep arc much smaller in their dimensiona Its 
(nr Is uniformly long throughout, and there is no trace of a mane 
or ruff. Its ears arc short, while its tail is longer than that of the 
UriaL The upper part of its body is brownish grey in color, 
assuming a much browner tinge in the summer and a slaty grey 
hue with a brownish wash in winter. The lower parts of its body, 
the inside and back of its limbs, and buttocks to the base of the 
tail are white. In thfs males of this species, when grown to adolcs* 
cence, the face, cheat, a stripe down the front of nil limbs, a band 
down the lower part of the side bordering the white of the belly, 
and the terminal two-thirds of the tail are black. But the female 
Bharal does not possess these black markings. So far as its struc- 
ture and habits are concerned, it stands midway between the sheep 
aufl the .goats. Like the sheep, it inhabits undulating ground, 
frequently lying down among the stones on its grazing ground 
during the day-time. But it resembles the goat in the possession 
of the wonderful power of climbing up steep cliffs and hill-sides, and 
of its habit, when alarmed, of taking shelter in places inaccessible to 
human beings. It goes about in herds including from 8 or 10 to 50 
or even 100 individuals. During the day-time, they feed and rest 
alternately. When they lie down amongst stones, it is difficult to 
niake them out owing to the brownish grey color of their pelage 
assimilating with that of the stones ' thereby aflbrding an example 
of what is known to zoologists as rrotectivc Coloration. In Sep- 
tember the Bharal attains to good condition when its flesh becomes 
good eating. Hodgson 6ny<< that the Blue Wild Sheep goes with 
young for a period of 160 days. Ibit the accurate period of gestation 
hasiiiot yet been ascertaired. It has bred freely in the London 
^ological Gardens. But it never breeds with the lame sheep. It 
i® easily tamed when captured in a young state. 

Adjoining just to the east of the paddock occupied by the Bharal 
i® a ccmyaitmcnt which is tenanted by a specimen of tbo Himalayan 
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Wild Goat vulgarly desigoated as the Tahr but known to Ecologists 
as Hemitragus jemlaiciM. It is found throughont the Himalayas 
from the Fir Panjal to Sikhini. The height of a male at the 
' shoulder is 3(i to 40 inches. It is 4 ft. 8 in. in length from the tip 
of the nose to the root of its tail. The toil measures 7 inches. Its 
horns measure 12 to 15 inches in length outside the curve. The 
females are much smaller in dimensiona The hair on its head is 
short ; but that on the body is longcrt In old males, the hair on the 
neck, shoulders, and breast is so long as to form a shaggy mane 
reaching to below the knees. Its tail is short and depressed, its 
undereurfacc being devoid of fur. Its knees and breast are calloua 
It possesses four rnaiiim.^. The general coloration of its pelage is 
a rich dark brown or reddish brown, Its face and tho front of all 
the limbs arc very dark, being almost black in some individuals. A 
dark band I'uns down the back. In the males of this wild goat, 
tho backs of tho limbs are pale or insty red. The young animals 
are greyish-brown in color, nio Tahr generally loves to live in the 
forests and can often bo found froquentiug the ))n.*cipitous hilbsidcs 
which are more or less overgrown with trees. The females of this 
species are often foun<l browsing on open ground ; but the old males 
prefer to remain concealed in the thickest jungle. lake the true 
goats, the Tahr- associates in liuiils. They rut in the winter, the 
females giving birth to oiu* kid as a rule in June or iTuly. Accord- 
ing to Hodgson, the female Tahr goes with young for six luonihs. 
The flesh of the femaU'S of this .species is excellent eating ; but that 
of old males is too rank. 

The Tahr has another congener in India, iinuicly, the Nilgiri 
Wild Qoat {Hemitragus hglocriiis) ami another ally in Arabia — 
the Maskat Mountain Goat {HemUmgas Jagakari), The inter* 
attaching to this last-mentioned species is derived from the faext that 
it was discovered by an Indian (Hindu) /.oolugist— the late Licut- 
Colonel A. S. G. Jayakar, I.M.S., (of JJoinb.'iv)— who, while stationed 
as the Agency Surgeon at Maskat (in Arabia), studied the zoology 
of this part. This now Mountain (jloat has, theroibre, been named 
after him as Jayakari and is, perhaps, the first animal that has hsen 
christened after a native Indian naturalist. With regard to 1»Wi 
Major P. M. Sykes, in his “ Ten Ttumand Miles in Pmia or EujU 
Years in Iran ” fpage 291) says : “His (Dr. Jayakar’s) name will no* 
be forgotten, as his discoveiy of a new mountain goat, the " 
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tragus JayaJeari" which no Enropoan has hitherto shot, ranks as 
one of the most interesting finds of the centuiy." 

On the other side of the road, almost opposite to the paddock 
oocnpied by the Ovw nrihunit is a long narrow paddock roofed over 
with a light thatch, which is tenanted by a fine specimen of the 
Arabian Ibex {(Japra Its long tapering horns, curving 

gently towards the back, lend it an arlditional grace scarcely to be 
met with in other wild goats. Another Himalayan Wild Coat— 
the Markhor {Capm wfigneews) has occasionally been exhibited in 
the Calcutta Zoological Cardens, but it does not thrive well here, 
owing to the muggy climate of Lower Bengal. Another synonym 
of the Markhor is Cupra fahoneri. The other Indian Wild Goats 
are the Sind Wild Goat {Capra ogagmia) and the Himalayan Ihox 
{Capra aihirka). The last-mentioned species has not yet been 
exhibited in these Gardena 

In one of the compartments of the Cooch Behar House (No. 30 of 
the official Ouifirhook) which is situated to the north-west of the 
Burdwan House, is a be«antifiil specimen of the Spotted Tiger-Civet 
(Prionodon jvfrdicolor.) It is distributed over the south-eastern 
Himalayas extending thence eastward to Tunnan where it was 
obtained by Dr. J. D. Anderson. It is also found in the interior of 
Sikhim where it frequents moderate elevations. Its tail is as long 
as its body and neck put together. Its head and body measure 14 
to 15 inchos, while its tail is 12 lo 13 inches long. It stands n to 
51 inches h?gh. The color of its pelage and the different markings 
on its body have been floscribed .as follows : “ Fulvous (very pale 
brown), with largo black spots above, whitish and unspotted belo^v. 
Under^fur slaty, tips of longer hairs bulf or black. Head brown ; 
froqnontly a black spot behind each car. Four bands down neck, 
two on each side, two broader above from behind ears to between 
shoulders, the others lower down and more broken into spots ; the 
two upper bands are continued as rows of largo rounded spots down 
the back, a row of smaller irregular spots intervening, and about 
three more rows of spoto, square nr i-ound, diminishing in size below, 
dow| each side. The spo >s also form about six or seven transverse 
n)w£ Limbs near the body spotted outside ; feet palebrown, unspot- 
ted. Tail with about eight to ten (lark rings separated from each 
other by the aame number of pale rings, all passing right round the 

and subequal in breadth.” Hodgson, who kept a tameopeeimen 
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of this vory b^iatifiil ani ^racoful little animali says : " It la equallj^ 
at homo on troea ani on tho ground ; it dwells and breeds in the 
hollows of decayed trees. It is not gregarious at all, and preys chiefly 
on small birds which it is wont to pounce upon from the cover of 
tho grass. The times of breeding arc said to bo February and 
August, an I the Utter to consist of two young, there being two litters 
each year.” This tame example of tho Spotted Tiger-Oivet, which 
was a female, was voiy docilo and tractable, and very much liked to 
be petted. One of its peculiar characteristics was that it evinced 
the greatest pensiti\'enoss to cold. It used to be fed upon uncooked 
meat and loathed to take fish, eggs, and fruits. It never uttered 
any call-note. Another of its characteristics was that it did not emit 
any odour. 

III. The Impeyan Pheasants. 

Among the most gorgeously-plumagcd birds now on exhibition in 
these Gardens, are specimems of the Impeyan Pheasants (Lophopha- 
ru8 impeifanus) of the higher altitudes of the Himalayas. These 
superb pheasants to whicli it is impossible to do ad(H|iiate justice 
without the aid of pictorial illustration, can bo seen both in the 
aviaries of tho Samomyi House ( No. 18 of the oflicial Ckiuhhook } 
and the Jhind House f^No. 38 of the Guidehoak), Their uppei 
wing-coverts arc of a rich purple color with a motallic sheen which 
i.s shown, off to tho greatest odvanf'agi* when exposed* to a .strong 
light. Their under tail-covcrts are of a rich orange color, while the 
upper tail-coverts are black and white. Th(i color-scheme in tlic 
plumage of these magnificent pheasants is truly wonderful. A 
careful inspection of these superb binls will he well worth the 
trouble. 

IV,— A Synoptical List of the Mammals DEScninED in 
THIS paper. 

Class Mammalia. 

Order Carnivora. 

Suborder Fissipedio. 

Family Viverridm. 

Sub-family Yiverrinoe, 

Genus Prionodon. 

1. PnoMdm pardicoloT. The Spotted Tiger-CMvetir 
Order Ungnlata, 

Suborder Artiodaotyh. 
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Family Bovidn. 

Genoa Ovis. 

2. Ovia vigneL The UriaL 
& Ovia ndhwra. The Bharal of Blue Wild Sheep, 

Genua Capra, 

4 Oapra magaceroa. The Markhor, 

6, Capra ainaiiiea. The Arabian Ibex, 

Genua Homitraguai 

6. Hamitrc^pia jmlaieua. The Ti^, 

Genua Qazella. 

7, Qoa^ vufifrona. TheRufifrona Gfuselle ^of Senegal^, 

SABAT CHANDRA MITBA. MA, BXb 
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JHE FOUR-FOLD OBJECTS OF LIFE. 

Everv work, t.hfit a man performs in this world, has a motive 
for its porformaiicc. No work is done by a man unless he has 
sonio object or enrl in view for t.lie same. It is always with a parti- 
cular motive or object that a man undertakes every work in the 
world — either secular or ridigious. Thi.s in )tiv<s or incontivo to an 
action is called in Sanskrit which, according to the Ifindii 

Rishis, is four in number, namely D/t te/a f, virtue, Artha, wealth, 
Kam>f, desire, and J/id, emiiicipition. If a man takes an 
impartial ami flispasaion ito view of the ^•u^ire range of human 
action.s in this world, he is sure to arrive at the conclusion that 
this classification of the motive powers is cxliaiisl ive, the human 
intellect being perfectly incap.able of sii])ph'm 5Ut.iiig them in any 
way. Human nature is jiredominated by tin* action, single or com- 
pound, nf the throe Ounaa or nni versa! hmdi'urdt'S of Nature. 
These three Oafiaa are Saitf^u or harmonizing tendency, Raia.s 
or self-centering tendency and Tarnaa or disorganizing tendency. 
The mdtivo of a man in performing any particular act is furnuMl 
by the prcdomiiianco of these fjftnas or tjualitios, eithei joinlly 
or singly in his iiatnre. . The efifect of thi.*so iinufia on 
actions is thus described in the Jiliufjahiifl Oedn : — 

"A Sattwik agent is one who is free from attachment inul 
egoism, who is full of constancy and energy and who is umoovod 
both in success and failure. 

* 

"A iityasil' agent is he who is full of attachraonts, who desires 
for the fruits of nction.s, who is covetous, cruel an 1 impure, and 
who is subject to both joy and sorrow. 

‘'A TaUMiaih agent is he who is devoid of anplicatiioii, who is 
without discernment, obstinate, deceitful, maliciou:i, idh.', despmiding 
and procrastinating.” | 

Similarly the actions of men are divided into three classes 
accorrling to the nature of the throe gamia. It is again said 
in the Oeeta,-^ 

**Sattwik action is that which is prescribed in the iShastras, 
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which is perforraod without attachment, desire or aversion, and 
is without the desire of any fruit by the performer. 

^'Rajaaik action is that which is attended with great trouble 
and which is performed by one who desires for the fruit of action 
and who is filled with egoism. 

‘^Tamasik action is that which is performed from delusion 
without regan.1 to consequences and with one’s own loss and injury 
as well as those of othi?rs.*’ 

The four-fold objects of life, as doscribed by the Hindu Rishis, may 
be classed according to the natiirii of the agents as influenced by 
these three ijwmft, A person, in whose natui'c Sattio t, prevails 
seeks only Mohuha or emancipation, and performs only such works 
of Dhfirma as establish universal harmony. A person of Rnjasik 
trfunperament seeks only iJharmtt. (virtu»j) and Arflut, (wealth). 
One of Tavittsili temperaraont seeks only Kama for dosin?). 

Thus if we caivfully analyse thi* actions of men we distinctly 
lind that sotucj i)ersoiiH work in this world only with a view of 
ac(iuiriiig virtue, or Uharmn, Tliey perform religirjiis ritejs, undertake 
many good wt»rks, und‘‘rgo piuuiiices, and practise austerilcs only 
witlijiAiewof acfjuiring Ifhanna or virtue which may secure a 
blissful end for them in ilio lu xt world. This object is, indeed, 
laiirlable for a worldly man, for actuated by this healthy motive ho 
doos many works conducive to the wrll-bcing of Lunianity. But 
in tho porformaiUT of tlieso works there is always tln^ *lesirc for 
fruits pn^sont in tin? iiiiml of a man. So these works may be 
(loscribcd as Sufi •m- Kijn til I. for b«.»th tih'so qualities prcilomiiiato 
in the mind of the pe rformer. 'I'lny are Ntt //u'iVr, because a man 
dues good works ; and they are Haiaslk, bi?cause he scck.s in them, 
to a Certain exteiil, thi* advancement of his own .self, namely 
spiriluiil Well-being and a better comlition in the next world. 

Secondly, wc find many jiei*sons working day and night in this 
world for Mu? sake of wealth or A rflat, ^^ajo^ity of the W(.>rldly- 
miniled niun come? under this head. Secular works have principally 
tlie acquirement of riches for their objeets. But even amongst 
tho|.' men who seek rich s in the world a lino of deinaivatioii may 
be *awn. Some poopb? si ok riches only for doing good works— 
^vorks that art? calculated U) do good lo the world at largo. Others 
hanker after riches merely Jbr the purposes of self-aggrandisemciitr— 
fw the tatisJacliou nl’ ihcir desires and iippotitca The former 
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daas of men Trork under the influence of Sattwa-Re^ank tendency 
iof their motive ooneiets in doing good to the world, while the latter 
olaBB work under that of Re^Tamatik tendenqr. for these peojde 
exert themselTee merely for the sake of satisfying their perstmal 
desireSi 

The third class of men seeks only Kcma or desire. They exert 
themselves only for the sake of satisfying their lust and other 
unholy desires. They do not care for any thing else in this world 
but for their own pleasure. Actuated by a particular desire they 
undertake a particular work — and as soon ns that desire is satisfied 
he seeks the gratification of another. In this wise he goes the round 
of earthly desires unceasingly to the eternal detriment of his own 
spiritual well-being and the establishment of universal harmony. 
The centre of all his activities is bis self— and these activities ter- 
minate when his self-ful desires arc satisfied. He is always lazy 
and idle by nature— and whatever little exertion he puts forth 
is intended for the gratification of his desires and appetites. Those', 
men are the scums of society and act under the predominating 
influence of Tama Guna or disorganizing tendency, for if every 
man works merely for the satisfaction of his desires the entire fabric 
of human society is dissolved and all the social institutions suficr. 

The highest and noblest class of men arc those who seek moMti 
or liberation. In their thoughts and works there is no tinge af 
Selfishness, they do not seek the world but only endeavour? to snap 
the fetters of the world. Tlie means for acr|iiiring Liberation have 
thus been described in the Shanti Pa)Da of ihr. 

'‘That path which leads to the Eastern Ocean is not the path 
by which one can go to the Western Ocean. There is only oiio 
path which leads to Liberation. Listen to me ns I describn it to 
you in detail. 

''One should, by practising foigivenoss, mot out anger ;iiid by 
renouncing all purposes, root out desire. Hy pnictising f he (jnality 
of goodness one should conquer sleep. 

"By carefulness one should keep off fear, and hy contemplation 
of the Soul one should conquer vital airs. One should remo^ by 
patience desire, hatred, .and lust ; and error, ignorance, and dAibt, 
by study of truth. By pursuit of knowledge one should avoid 
inquiry after uninteresting things. 

“By frugal and easily digestible food one should dispell all disor- 
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den and diseases. By contontmont one should remove greed and 
stupefisiction of judgment, and all earthly concerns shoud be avoided 
by a knowledge of the truth. 

**By practising benevolence one should conquer sin, and by 
regard for all creatures one should gain virtue. One should avoid 
expectation by thinking that it is connected with the future ; and 
one should renounce riches by abandoning desire itself. 

“The intelligent man should cjist off affection by thinking that 
everything is fickle. lie should control hunger by practising Yoga, 
By practising benevolence one should keep f»if all i<lcas of Ego, and 
remove all sorts of craving by adopting coutontrnent. 

“By exertion one should subdue procriistination, by certainty 
all kinds of doubt, by taciturnitv loquaciousness and by courage 
every sort of fear. 

“Speech and Mind are to l>c.' I'ontrollod by the Understanding, 
and the Understanding, iii its turn, by the oyt: of knowledge. 
Knowledge, again, is to be controll«.*d by the knovvleilge of the Soul, 
and finally the Soul is to bi' controlled by the Soul. 

“This last Is jic<juin.d by those who ans of pun^ acts and oiiduccl 
with tranquillity of soul, the means being the subjugation of those 
five obshwles of Yoga of which thi learned spi.ak, 

“By renouncing desire, anger, covetousness, ftair and sloop, one 
should controlling spcocih, praetisi' the observances i’av«.virablo to 
Yoga vh., contoniplaliiin, stmiy. gift, tnilh, inoile>ty, candour, 
forgiveness, purity of heart, piirii v of food, and the subjiigatioTi of 
the sensi's. 

“By these one’s energy is increased, sins are removed, wishes 
crowned with surcess, and knowl-dge gained. 

•*\Vhcn one hccomes purged off of sins and possessed of energy 
and absteminous in diet and tin* niaster of his s.'Ti>es. one then, 
having conquered both (hj.sire an*l anger, seeks (o attain to Brahma. 

“The avoidance of ignorance, tlu’ absence of attachnu nt, freodom 
from desirc and anger, the power lint is ar?quin*d hv Yoga, the 
absence of pride and haughtiiu'ss, Irei'doin fmm anxiedy, absence 
of nttiV'hinnnt to anythii^g like limiu’ and family, — these form the 
•am of Liberation. Tliat path is delightful, stainless and pure. 
Likewise, the control <»f fipe(?ch ol body, and of inirnl, when practised 
from the absence of desire, lorms also the path of Liberation.” 

N. DAY. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE TANTRAS. 

‘Thilosoj^tiy should be like tho Eleusinian ‘Mysteries’; for the 
few, the elite.”— Schopenhauer. 

The animating impulse of all organic life is the carnal appetite. 
It is that which underlies the struggle for existence in the animal 
world, and is the source of all human endeavour and emotion. 

In this day and age, when matters pertaining to reproduction an* 
generally avoided, and we are taught that the desire is an 
animal craving that should be subdued and concealed as unworthy 
of man’s superior nature, it is not surprising that the great majority 
of persons are blind to tho vast importanco and significance of 
animalism in its relation to the affairs of tho world ; and that 
they fail to realize that not only is it the causii of our individual 
existence, but that it is the foundation of society and the spring 
of human life and happiness. 

It is not our purpose here to enter upon a discussion of the 
philosophical features of the subject, showing the intimate and 
unavoidable relationship existing betw(!eii thc> mind and thr* repro- 
ductive ipstinct ; but sutlice it to say, that wore inmi deprived of this 
instinct it would not only n?sult in th(? rxtiTinination of th' racM- 
(for reproduction would bt* impossible in Ih** absence of this animating 
desire), but all ambition, 'endeavour, and affecti trt, all pn( h v, art 
and religion — in short, all the emotions and atdiic^veinc nts inspiivd 
by what wc term love would cease, and the world wonM become, 
cold and passionless, destitute of sentiment or aspiration, dovni«: of 
any incentive to progress or energy : while the ir.tricnto and recipro- 
cal machinery of human society, robbed of its motive fonre, would 
come to a stop and crumble away in hopeless disorganization 

It is universally admitted that carnal stet is the .'>11! mating spirit 
of the world. Civilized man, who wons the. object of his affoctiou 
through the medium of inspired poi.‘try and other simtimfij^id 
graces, who reveals the longings of his heart in language and condlct 
at once pure, refined, and tender, and who, instinctively, shrinks 
from the suggestion of any sensuality in his feedings, is nevertheless 
actuated by pTccitcly the ssme motive as that which governs the 
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savage in his brutal and uncouth demonstration of desire for repro- 
duction. Each is but giving expression, in accordance with his 
individual nature and social conditions, to the same feeling, the 
same impulse. In the one case we recognize it as love ; in the 
other, as sensuality ; yet both spring from the same source ; both 
arc animated by the same instinct. 

Whatever reluctance there may be in admitting this physiological 
truth, it is duo to the unfortunate fact that we have been taught 
to regard the generative natures as contained wholly within the 
narrow limits of its purely carnal manifestations, as exhibited in 
lust and mere animal gratification, and, consequently, we fail to 
recognize it in its higher, nobler, and all-pervading form of love. 
But viewing it in its broa^l and true aspect, untrammelled by 
arbitrary definitions, we are forced to admit its vital importanoo as 
thi.'^ supreme factor in the life and welfare of the human race. 

Love, lis an abstraction, is evin- glorified and idealized, because 
wo SCO in it the source, the inspimtion of all beauty, morality, and 
sublimity ; the incentive to deoils of the highest and noblest charac- 
ter, thii elevating and controlling spirit of man’s life. Every poet, 
every artist, every composer,— all, who are gifted with power of 
]iio.st tnily (‘xprossing the loftiest emotions and feelings of mankind, 
have found th(3ir inspiration in the inexhaustible theme of love; 
and no languagi', no expression has over been deemed too exalted, 
loo far-rcaching, fm* the portrayal of this universal and omnipotent 
feeling. 

Ih our idealization of love it soars beyond the bounds of earthly 
limitcations and wo hesiiatt; not to ascribe to it a divine char.actcr, 
and to embrace it in the highest and most sacred sphere of man's 
intellectual domain, religion. Nay, do we not raise it to the loftiest 
plane capable of attainment by the human mind, when wo reverently 
exclaim ; “(lod is love”— when wo bow down and worship it as the 
divine essence of the supreme power ? 

It is not within the province of this work to attempt a complete 
analysis of love or sexuality, in its complex relation to those higher 
aiif more subtle phases *if human thought aud conduct ; but enough 
has been said to indiciite that the animating sjnrit of the human 
mind, the underlying prluciplo of its lofty and holy emotions is 
the spiritualizing pocjr carnal attraction ; and finds its grandest 
und roost exalted expre.s.sion in religion. A culmination of this 
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divine principln ia seen in tlie itn*uaetila(;o conception of the Lor.l 
Jesus. It is both the foundation and pinnacle of religion ; the 
beginning and end of all human thought and aspiration. Religions 
emotion springs from the iinimating power of the carnal love 
and through the emotion thus aroused wo deify and Avorship the 
inspiratiomil source ol our spiritual longings. In every sense, both 
spiritual and physical, both material and ideal, love is the animating 
creative force of the world, the divine immanence of the universe, 
the actuating source of life, the indwelling spirit of the soul, the 
alpha and omega of all things. 

It is not intendiHl, however, that the proof of the basis of reli- 
gious worship shall !i1o!I A ro««t upon a physi«>logical analysis, however 
complete or demonstrative, but that the records of human history 
shall bear witness to tlin fact that theology has spning from the 
animating impulses of life : ami that it has for its primary and 
universal object the worship of its inspiring cause : the worship of 
the mystery of life, of croal ion and ropro«liiction ; the worship of 
' the omnipotent creative power. 

Of all the phenomena of nature there is non*) that has always 
so stronlgy excited tin w-miler and rovoronci.' of mankind as that of 
reproduction —the transmission of life from one generation to anoth*'r. 
At all times and on all hands, we behold nature engaged in he-' 
CG.aseloss work of rj,)->l nhion ; ail yel. the mystery of that 
wondrous cr«utive pi v;;, whi-.h e i'nn th * plant to spring from 
the tiny seed, and brin^-« th** child, a new being, into the world is 
to-day as deep and inspiring na it was to the iniiid of man tlic 
early dawn of the world’s history. 

One of the first problems of human thought is that regarding 
creation. Where do we come from f How is life procured ? Who 
brings the new beings into the world ? These are the natural and 
innocent questions thifc p jrple^ the mind of every child ; questions 
that from time immemorial havo been .asked by mankind and 
have inspired a rosponsivo bdiof in the existence of an eternal and 
.almighty creative p).v»ir ; a b diof that is common to all people of 
the world, and which constitutes the central ancl basic truth oflpll 
religious faiths. 

It is apparent to everyone, who has had an opportunity of 
studying the subject, that all religions havo had a common origiui 
and that however much they may diflfer in their teachings and 
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iiistitutions they but represent different methods of worshipping one 
and the same object. Brahma, Jehova, Qod, Allah, and hundreds 
of others, are simply different names for the same deity as seen 
from different points of view, and this deity, the universal object 
of adoration, is the supreme creative power. 

When the ambassador from the Frtinch court presented to the 
Buddhist King of Siam the I'equcst of Louis XIV. that he would 
embrace Christianity, he replied : "It is strange that the King of 
France should interest himself so much in a matter which concerns 
only God, whilst lie whom it docs cencem seems to have left it 
wholly to our discretion. Had it been agreeable to the Creator that 
all nations should have the same form of worship, would it not have 
been as easy for him in his omnipotonce to have created all meu 
with the same sentiments autl dispositions, and to have inspired 
them, with the aamc notions nf the', 'rnm Religion, as to endow 
them with such difforent Lempcmmnnts and inclinatioiis ? Ought 
wo not rather to b<‘]iove that the true God has as much pleasure in 
being honoured by a variety of fi>riiis and cercmoiiios, as in being 
pi’aisod and glorifie<l by a mimbi.r of ditibreut creatures i** 

“Even tlioy who worship othor gods,” says Krishna, the 
incariialo deity, in an aiK'ieiit Ilindii pooni, " worship me ; although 
they know it i\pt.” 

The foregoing expressions c.'iiiboily the teachings of the higher 
philosophy of the Buddhist and Hindu religions which recognize the 
true source a:ul motive of all religious faiths. According to them 
there is but one religion : one supreme, everlasting truth ; and the 
su-called different religions of the world are but different modes of 
muuifosting and expressing this eternal truth. 

No two iiulividunls, however closely related by birth and 
circumstances, ever view the same object in exactly the 8<uiic light. 
Much less, therefore, can we expect widely separated nations, living 
under entirely dilb'rcnt conditions, to resemble one another in their 
views and customs and to con d.niet similar systems of morality and 
church government. Each builds its social and theological structure 
in :u:c|rdaucc with its idc .s .and needs ; each constnicts a form 
of i-eligion suitable to its conditions, mental and physical Every 
being, every race, every age, him a form of religion in conformity 
'vith its individual status and necessities. The savage no more 
comprehends our abstiiict, im|jQrsoual conception of the Almighty, 
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than can we understand his reverence for a luprenic God occupying 
the form of a wooden idol ; yet both the savage and ourselves arc 
worshipping indcntically the same object, and are actuated by the 
same motive. 

These .facts become all the more appaif^nt when we note the 
diversity of thought and conduct amoTig people of the same com- 
munity and of the same religious faith. Do we not see Christianity 
broken up into a multitude of sects luid ilciiominations, each obser- 
ving the seme religion in a different m.anner ? And do avo not realize 
that th(i idea of God is subject to a multitude of interpretations ? 

Eiich Christian, while conforming to the general theological opi- 
nion has his own individual conception, of the Almighty. What 
is true of individuals is likewise tnie of denominations and of differ- 
ent gonomiions and periods in the history of Christianity. The 
character and attribul-e ascrilied to the deity are to-day, and over 
have been, ns various and conflicting as are the opinions and feelings 
of mankind. Kvt.Ty man’s idea of God depends upon his natun^, 
his education, and his sc^cial coiiditiuii. As the intellect and dispo- 
sition arc refined so does the concept ion of the Supreme lleing 
becoTn(» more (^xaltc<] mikI more sjiiritu.'d, while to tlui mind of lesser 
development the Almighty appears more material, iiioro personal 
more closely allied with man himself, until we reaelf the anthropo- 
morphic eonce-ptioii in Avliich (Jud i*. regaided simply as an exagi" ra- 
ted human being, endowed with the same feelings ami emotions 
that actuate his creatures, and governuil by the<4am<‘ passions :;nd 
impulses such as wo find illustrated in tin? Old T«?Ht.anien£ lesei ip- 
tion of Jehovah. 

While Jehovah and the Gml of (,%ristiaiiity iirc one and tin 
same Being, there are probably fcAv Christians to-day wliosi'. con- 
ception of the Creator accords with that entertained by the Israeli- 
tes ; for, in truth, it is not such as in harmony with the present 
religion of love and peace, but, on the contrary, is that of a vengeful 
sanguinary d(?ity ; one Avho was easily aroused to anger, and did 
not hesitate to scourge and to slay those who opposed hiiiL des- 
troying at one tirn(i as many as fifty thousand, in a suddoul fit «f 
indignation, and constantly commanding tho Isnielites to wage war 
against, and to lay waste the lands and cities of, their enemies ; 
afflicting with plagm^s, pcstilenco, and famine those Avho displeased 
him ; and threatening his chosen people with dreadful curses oud 
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cruel punishmonts shouM they fail to oboy him : “Cursed shalb 
fthou bo in the city, and curaod ahalt tliou be in tho field. (Jursed 
shalt thou bo. when thou comest in, and cursed shalt thou bo when 
thou goest out. Tho Lonl shall smib* thoo with a consumption, 
and with fever, and with inflammation, and with an extreme burn- 
ing, and with the sword, and with blasting, and ^vith mildew. 
And the Lord will smite thoc with the botch of Egypt, 
and with the scab, and with the itcli, whereof thou canst not 
be healed. Moreover He will bring upon thee all the diseases 
of Egypt, which thou wast afraid of, and they shall cleave unto 
thee. Also every sickness and every plague, which is not written 
ill the book of this law, these will the Lord bring upon thee until 
thou be destroyed.** 'rhese and many more are the curses enumera- 
ted in the Lord's nialodictiou against tlie Israelites as found in the 
twenty- eighth chapter of Deuteronomy. 

Wo have hero, therefore, a striking c.xample of what has just 
h(\m said regarding the dissimilar ideas ami representations of one 
and the same deity ; each ago, each race, each denomination in 
accordauco with tho social and intellectual status of its people, having 
its individual conception of Qoil. 

When wo trace the development .and growth of Christian civi- 
lization thronght the past centuries, w*' find that religious notions 
and customs, in common with the idea of God, have been constantly 
changing, and that whab we call (.Miristiaiiity has embraced every 
conceivable variety^ of thought and lionduct ; that it has served 
as the authority for practici^s and instil utioru that at another timo 
have been coiid(3nnicd by the same authority. The Inquisition 
flourished in its name ; tho valiant Crusades were carried on under 
its banners ; it has filled the world with darkness and with misery, 
and it has boon the beacon light of hope and salvation, — tho glorious 
ennuDciation of joy and liberty. 

But despite these marvelous Changes and contradictions, who 
will say that Chriiianity ’t«elf has changed ; that the foundation 
on which it rests has been shaken ? Tho fundamental doctrines 
and tr|thB have romaiiv d unaltered ; they have simply been modi- 
fied and adapted to tho various stages in tho evolution of human 
society, now appearing in one form, and now in anotlier, concord- 
antly with the social and mental development of the race. 

So also, we do not find that many of the main features of Chris- 
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tianity are simply niodilicationa or adaptations of those existing in 
older forms of religion. Wc know that long prior to the time of Christ, 
mankind worshipped the Almighty in the form of a Trinity. The 
Hindus had their Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva ; Creator, Preserver, 
and Reprqducor (or Holy Spirit) : whose emblem - was a dove. The 
Assyrians, too, worshipped a Trinity ; as did also the ancient Fei-sians, 
Egyptians, Phouiicians, Scandinavians, Chaldeans, and Romans. 
In fact the Supi-ome Being was worshipped by nearly all the early 
nations as a triple deity ; three in one. 

The legend of the creation and M\ of m an is likewise common 
to all the principal ancient faiths. In some of the records as the 
Zend-Avesta of the Persians, and the Vedas of the Hindus, this 
legend bears a remarkable likeness in many of ifs details to that 
contained in the Bible. There have been found ancient Assyrian 
cylinders, pictorially recording the trnnptation and fall of man ; 
and in the British ^luseiim there are inscriptions showing conclu- 
sively that the Babyloninna had this Icgmid riftcen hundred years or 
more before the book of Ooneais was written. 

In short, we find that the fundamental religions beliefs of the 
world have remained unchanged from time immemorial, however 
diversified and contradictory have bt.'on their suporiuouinbent 
theologies ; and that beneath the outward and curonwuial dilfereneos 
of th^ various faiths of mankind, throughout all rhti world, and 
throughout all the ages of human history, there ar«> to he found 
the same legends and the same beliefs : all poniting to a conunon 
origin, to a universal foundation ; the worship of natuiu in iis great 
mystery of life, the worship of the supremo creative itowor. 
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LAVIB HARE. 

David HarCi the Father of Native Education in Bengal, died on 
the 1st Juno 1842. At the anniversary, of his death-day his friends 
and admirers used to meet annually for the purpose of commemo- 
rating the disinterestedness and philanthrophy which wore conspica- 
oiia in his life. Lectures or discourses expressive of the feelings 
of gratitude of the Indians were generally read. In 1877 Babu 
Veary Glmiid ■Mittra wrote a life of this “Apostle of Native Progress”, 
as ho was deservedly called, replete with all the informations he 
could gather. , In tho book there is also a mention of the spread 
oi English Education in B( 3 ngal in its first stage. Some *of tho 
papers of the day reviewed it fully. Wo give below some of these 
to show how tho book was appreciated at that time. The Bengalee 
of 21 st« April wrote thus : — 

Babu Peary Chand Mitra h^vs already established his reputation 
as the most original and humorous of Bengali novelists. Tho 
work before us will add nothing to the fame of the author of AUxler 
Ghovt*r Ihdal and Jat Kmchit ; yet it is one which has been a 
desideratum during these thirty-five years, and which he alone of 
all our contemporaries was com|)etent to execute, if we except the 
llevcrcnd Dr. Krishna Mohan Baiinerjea. The venerable Baboo 
Ram Tanu Lahiri has perhaps as much personal knowledge of 
DaviA Hare ns any -nan living ; but his extreme modesty, and his 
lofty *ideal of biographical accuracy will deter him from attempting 
to figure in the republic oi letters as tho biographer of Hare. 
Baboo Peary Chand's lamented brother Baboo Kishory Chand 
Mitra mights if bis lilb had been spared, have left us a biographical 
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lAetob moro brilliant than that nndnr notioe } bat of living mon 
we know only one who can rival Baboo Peaiy Chand in the field. 

The style of the book is simple and nnsmbitious ; and towscds 
its end (Pages 187>39), there are lines of which the eloqnenoe is 
only saipassed by the beanty of the sentimentB. In Page 6, line 12, 
“we will have nothing** is rather oddly pnt for "they would have 
nothing to do,* and in page 4, the Supreme Court is said to have 
been established in 1794, whereas it had been established twenty 
years earlier; but these are blunders, apparently typogiaphioal, 
which do not detract from the value of Ae book. In page 118, 
lino 14, “clearing off the water*' is misused for “wringing off the 
moisture," but for this expression, the anthoi*s correspondent and 
not the author, is responsible. 

The account of the several Hare anniversaries which have been 
celebrated in Calcutta should have been given in tho appendix. 
We do not say that the account is tedious ; for nothing about our 
great benefoctor can be uninteresting ; but an artist like Baboo 
Peary Chand Mitra is expected to make a distinction between tho 
foreground and the background of a picture. 

As an illustration of the imperfect nature of the materials which 
our author has had to deal with, we may state that nobody in 
India knows the birthplace of David Hare. All that(.is known of 
his nativity and domicile is that he was a Scotchman, bom in 1775. 

Some of our educated countrymen who visit Scotland should 
bo able to ascertain in what particular town or village of Scotland 
he was bom and in what school he was educated. In 1£ OU, ho 
settled in Calcutta os a watchmaker. After acquiring a decent 
competence he made over the business to a Mr. Qrcy, and devoted 
himself to the great object of his life, the intellectual and moral 
elevation of tho Hindoos of Bengal 

“To bless tho Hindoo mind with British lore, 

And troth’s and nature’s fiuled lights restore* 

If for a day that lofty aim was crossed 
He grieved like Titus that a day was lost P’ 

About the beginning of the present century, education w^a in 
a very low ebb. In the pathsalaa the boys were taught to read the 
Siavibodha and to do sums according to Subhankaris system. 

In the best English schools like those kept by Sherbnm and 
Aratiioon Peters, the highest asjnration of the alwmni ynt to rend 
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the Arabicm lKght$ after going throngh the ^Aoohiuuter and 
2%omas dyee. In the year 1816, Hare had a conTersation with 
Bam Hohan Boy about the establishment of a sohool wheio 
education of a much higher order tbaw this might be obtained. 
The result of this conversation was that Mr. Hare, saw Sir Hyde 
East, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, who promised to 
think about the matter, and aftenvards communicated the prcgect 
to Baboo Baidya Nath Mookeijca, a pnUio spirited man who 
readily took it up. 

In May 1816, a meeting presided over by Sir Hyde East passed 
resolutions and opened a subscription list for the establishment of 
a Maha Yidyalaya or College. On the 20th January 1817, the 
Hindu College was opened in Cora Chand Basakh’s house, No. 336, 
Uppor Chitporo Boad, —the very house now occupied by tho Orien* 
tal Seminary, the Alma Mater of Sambhu Nath Pundit, Qrish 
Chandra Ghosh, and Akhoy Kumar Dutt— a spot consecrated by 
associations such as attach to no other spot in Calcutta save the 
hallowed ground which encloses the mortal remains of him, who, 
bom a foreigner, was more than a father to tho Hindu youth of 
the last generation. How Haro daily visited the College and the 
School Society’s School, lately called tho Colootolah Branch School 
and now ^[are School ; how he reclaimed the dissipated and idle 
boys by tracing them to their ba'i haunts and correcting'them by 
precept and example, and when necessary by a cut or two with his 
Sham Chand ; how ho threaded the filthiest, narrowest and darkest 
lanes, and alleys to visit sick boys who could not afford to pay fiir 
medical treatment ; how housewives, whose foce the sun never saw, 
threw off their reserve before him on such occasions as before an 
elderly male relative ; how ho spent all his resources in helping the 
poor generally and poor schoolboys specially, and to avoid insolvem^ 
was compelled to accept a Judgeship in the Court of Small Causes— 
these are matters of tradition in Calcutta, and Baboo Pesiy Chand 
has done well in committing them to writing before they are buried 
in oblivion. 

pn the 1st June 1842, there was a scene in Calcutta the-like of 
whioh has never be<'n witnessed. The greatest fiiend of native 
education had been carried off by cholera, and five thousand natives 
weeping and sobbing followed all that was mortal of him to its last 
lesting-plaoe in CoU^ Stjuate . 
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And iheie were men calling themesclves Christians who refused 
a Christian burial to the man whose whole life had exemplified and 
illustrated the highest teachings of Christianity, because he had 
refused to believe the stoiy of Jesus walking on the waves ! Bigotry 
like this is enough to make one ashamed of the Christianity 
of the Church. 

The Friend of India whilst admitting that “Mr. Hare affords 
the remarkable — and in India the solitary — ^instance of an 
individuali without any refinement of education, without intollcc- 
tual endowments, without place, or power, or wealth, acquiring 
and retaining for a long series of years, one of the most important 
and influential positions in Native society, simply by a constant 
endeavour to promote the improvement of the rising generation,” 
spoke of his bitter hostility to the QospeL Haro understood the 
spirit of the Gospel better than Carey, Marshman and Ward, much 
better than the younger Marshman, and infinitely better than Dr. 
George Smith who with the cant of the Gospel of love on his lips 
envenomed his pen with the Gospel of malice. 

If over there was a man for whose soul the most solemn and 
pathetic service of the Christian Church — Bequicscat in pace— 
ought to have been sung, that man was David Hare. 

The Hindu Patriot of 23rd April 1877 wroto as follows : — We 
acknowledged in our last, the receipt of l^abu Peary Chaml Mittra’s 
life of David Hare. We hope to review it at length in a early ia' 9 U< In 
the meantime we wish to say that no admirer of David Hare sliould 
be without a copy of this book. It is the only book which gives 
a connected narrative of the philanthropic labors of David Haro, 
justly regarded the Father of English Education in Bengal. It is 
replete with information which hitherto lay scattered in ephimeral 
papers and publications. The best memorial of David Hare is this 
account of his noble self-sacrifice and benevolent labors. 

The Hindu Patriot of 30th July reviewed the book as 
follows -Babu Peary Chand Mittra’s book is valua'ilc not only 
becauso it gives a connected narrative of the life ana deed of the 
great philanthropist, David Hare, whose name is still cherished a 
grateful remembrance by tho people of Bengal, but also because- it 
contains a very interesting picture of this time and of the characters 
of the men who flourished under the cfystem of education of which 
he was the founder and fiither. The leading incidents of the life 
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of David Hare are well known, and we will not therefiire reproduce 
them, but we will give some of its reminiscenoea 

Hare rubhed hoys with hia own hand, — Babu Raj Narain 
Bose wrote : - Mr. Hare used often to stand at the gate of his school, 
with a towel in his hand, at the time when it broke up in the after- 
noon, to rub the limbs of the boys with it to see whether they have 
got any dirt on thoir person. He thus tried to introduce habits of 

cleaniness among boys belonging to a section notorious for their 
dirtiness. 

Mr. Hwnta fondness of Babu Qovin Ghundra Dutt 

wrote : — When quite a child I uoid to visit David Haro in his 
houso in company of my grandfather Nclloo Dutt and get toys, bats 
and books from him. I had the run of the whole house on such 
occasions when the two old gentlemen sat quietly talking — the best 
port of a day. 1 still have a clock marked with the name of Hare. 

Hare* a ^Regarding the example of courage asid manli- 

ness which Mr. Hare always used to exhibit before the boys, 1 
remember one noteable instance. 

A drunken sailor, a big, brawny athlete of a fellow, passing by 
the College took it upon his head to quarrel with the coachman of 
one of the students whose carriage was standing at the gate. The 
coachman and syces fled, and the sailor picked up a thick stick 
from the Collhge compound, and began to demolish the carriage. 
1 was looking on with two or three others, os young and puny, 
(juite safely onsconsed in a window of the upper floor of the Sanskrit 
College. The durwans of the College came out and interposed, but 
they beat a hasty retreat into their dens, when the sailor turned 
upon them with his formidable extemporised bludgeon. The 
carriage was utterly ruined, and the victorious sailor went away 
flourishing his shillalah. At this moment, when he had vanished, 
Mr, Hare’s palanquin came in sight. The durwans turned out os 
smart os over, " What is this ? ” Who has broken the carriage here T* 
asked Mr. Hare. The durwans explained the matter to him and 
pointed out to him the way the sailor had gone, Mr. Hare, old os 
ho was, went off like an arrow. In ton minutes the man was 
secuTO and made over to the police. 

Hfvrds Bdigioru — Babu Qovin Chunder Dutt further writes — 
Hr. Haro has sometimes been charged with a want of faith in the 
doctrines of our biossod religion. I never spoke to him on the 
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satgeot. I waa not a Christiaa mjraelf when he dial Like Ifr. 
Benson, the miniater at Caatlewood in ThaiAemy's Esmond I oan only 
say. " I know not what the Colonel’s doctrine was, bat his life 
was that of a veritable “ Christian. ” 

Baba Peary Chand Mittra gives the following aoeonnt of the 
coteries which nsed to claster ronnd Mr. H. L Y. Derosio and 
which constitnted Hr. Hare’s pride. 

"Erishiu Mohun Baae^ea, who is naturally homooioas and 
satiiioal, came oat with a work called the “ Fcrsecated,” in which 
he exposed the heterodoxy of the EEindas who passed as members 
of th^ orthodox community, and shewed that there was no each 
thing as eoSfe after alL It was apprehended that Bussio Krishna 
Mnllick would turn out a renegade, and he was therefore drugged. 
He was insensible during the night. In the morning, while ho was 
hein g put iu itons for the purpose of being packed off to some 
distant place where he would have nor evil companions, his cons- 
ciousness returned, and he resisted the attempt. Abandoning his 
fether’s house, he lived at Chorebagan, and conducted the Oyan‘ 
aneduin. Duckhinarunjnn was of sanguine temperament and 
susceptible of good influences. His heart warmed aC the distress 
of others. When Tarachand Chacroburty was in distress, 
Dakhinarunjun sent him a Bank Note for Bs. 1000 os a gift anony- 
mondy^ Tarachand afterwards traced his benefactor, and arranged 
with him to receive the money as a loan. Bamgopaul was, at 
Hare’s recommendation, appointed as an assistant to a mercantile 
house. His sympathy with Dcrozio, Erishnamohun and Bas$iio was 
deep. Latterly he regarded Bussic as clearheaded, wollgrounded 
in general principles, cautious in generalizing, and philosophical in 
reasoning. It may be mentioned, that although Bussic was not an 
eloquent speaker, he was so thoughtful in his exposition and argu- 
mentation, that ho was always listened to with greatest attention, 
more espeeially by Hr. Hare and Hr. Anderson of Colvin & Ca 
who fiequently attended the meetings of the Academic, and liked 
much to hoar Bussia The lesson which Bussio Krishna taught was 
precision of thought and expression. HadLub Chandra Miflick 
was a quiet enquirer, but his quietness did not in any way impair 
the strength of his decision. Bhowbani Churn Bone^ee attributed 
to Madhub Chundor Hinduism, which ho renounced in a stroi^ 
letter published in an English newi^per. Bamgopanl oontinned 
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to shine as a q^eaker at the Academic and a writer in Russics* 
paper. He waa an eloquent but not bo close a reasoner as Buasic. 
His association with his colleagues, the pioneers of reform, threw 
him into difficulties. It waa notorious that he had departed from 
Hinduism ; his kith and kin at BagaJti^ where his domicile was, 
excommunicated him, and his sins were visited upon his &ther, who 
was nicknamed "Beef-eating Qobind Qhose." Gobind Chunder 
Bysack while at school was a poet and was a young man of high 
literary attainments. He studied Palcy and other theological 
writers. He wrote a series of articles against Christianity in the 
Reformer, of which Frosonnocoomar Tagore was the proprietor, to 
some of which replies appeared in the Enquirer from the pen of no 
less a person than Mr. Ross Donelly Mangles, now of the Council of 
India. Gobind established a school at which Dr. Rajendralala Mitra 
received his education. 

"The moral lessons taught by Derozio gradually produced good 
practical effects. Krishna Mohun and Mohesh gradually acquired 
calmness, and finding a void in Derozio’s teachings inasmuch as they 
did not open the vista into the life to come, began to examine the 
evidences of Christianity, and at List embraced it. Poor Mohesh 
did not live long in the flesh as a Christian, but the change in him 
before his death was marked. Krishna Mohun delivered a sermon 
on his death at the Old Church, > showing that Mohesh the Christian 
was a different person from Mohesh the heathen. David Hare 
attended the Oljd Church and spoke of. the sermon in the highest 
terms. • This shows that Hare was a catholic-minded man, and felt 
interested in the real progress of every person. 

"Hum Chunder Ghose, who valued Derozio as his tutor, was 
appointed a Moonsiff at Bancoorah. In those days corruption 
pervaded the lower grades of the unconvenanted judicial service. 
The emolument was nominal — the temptation was strong-^there 
was no dread of the press— bribery could be practised with impu« 
nity. Hum Chunder i\;duced all he had learnt to tho low of 
juttioe. He used to read books which would elevate his mind, and 
feed|it with noble thoughts. In a pecuniary point of view the 
appomtment was a loss to him. He had to draw on his family to 
make up his expenditure, but his happiness knew no bounds when 
he found that ho was distributing i/ustics to the poorer classes of his 
countiymeiit In every nook and comer of Bancoorah his name was 
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xoreredasa good jndgo and a godly man. Hnru Chqpdet's onb- 
aequent career is well known. Amirtalalli like Hum Ohnnder, was 
qniek They were apparently orthodox, as they were unwilling to 
give offence to any one ; but while they were socially not of the 
same min d with their colleagues, they fully wont with them as 
regards the rectitude of conduct and the necessity of reform. Hnru 
Chunder distineguished himself as an incorruptible judge. Amrito* 
lall was perhaps more in the midst of temptajiion as the OoTemmonC 
Officer in chaigc of Toshnkhana. He not only discharged his duties 
sealonsly and faithfully, but when he laid down his office he came 
out perhaps a poorer man than when he accepted it. There are 
men on whom the perishable world and its grandeur make no im- 
pression, and they prefer living within and looking up to what is 
to come in after life. Bamtunnoo Lahiii is known more as a moral 
than an intdleeludl man. There are few persons in whom the milk 
of human kindness flows so abundantly. He was never wanting in 
his appreciation of what was rights and in his f^pathy with ad- 
. vanced principles. He looked upon Bnssic Krishna as his friend, 
philosopher and guide. 

"Badha Nauth Sickdar had an ardent desire to benefit his country. 
His hobby was beef, as he maintained that beefeaters were never 
bullied, and that the right way to improve the Bengalees was to 
think first of the physique or perhaps physique and mwale simnl- 
taneously. He conducted with me a monthly Bengali Mag:irine 
called “ Masic Fatrica ” for about threo years. Torachniid Chiickru- 
burttee and Chunder Saikur Deb, though not to be; ranked as 
Derozio's pupils, identified themselves with the “ Yeung Calcutta.” 
Tarachand’s biographical sketch drawn up by me, appeared in a 
number of the India Beview. >Hc was an excellent English 
scholar ; thoughtful, and thoroughly independent He was under 
Hr. L Clarke as his assistant nnd was much respected by him. 
Clarke said to him “you are invaluable to me.” Tatachond was the 
author of a Bengali and English Dictionary, and tbc translator of 
Manu into Bengali, which ho did not complete. Chunder Saikur 
Deb is a man of varied acquirements. He is well versed in Englmh 
literature, science, law, Sanskrit, and' specially in Naya. Ho wrote 
a comment on the Bevenue Law of Bengal Mr. Theobald, for whom 
ho wrote the comment, found him so deep that ho told mo that 
Chunder was fit to sit on the bench. 
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"Ghander Saikar, Ruasic Krishna, Shib Ghunder Deb, Qobind 
Bysack and Madhub Ghnnder were employed as Deputy Gollectors, 
and distingnished themselves as honest and meritorious ofiiceiB, 
finding their reword in doing justice to the people. However 
brilliant may have been the career of some of these gentlemen, 
either as regards the culture they reached or the status they 
attained, those who remained as "inglorious Miltons or village 
Hampdens” possessed the same earnestness of purpose and love for 
their country. There is one name which deserves special mentioni 
Shib Ghunder Deb was a quiet and unpretending scholar. Those * 
who know the good he has done to Konniigar, where he lives, by 
the establishment of the English, Bengali and Female schools, a 
Idbraiy and a Brahmo Samaj, will be able to form an idea what the 
strength of a man is when he is rightly trained.” 

We have not space for more extracts. The book is very in- 
teresting and readable. No one, who cherishes to have a glimpse of 
the career of David Hare and his times, ought to be without a copy. 

The Indian Mirmr of 21st April wrote thus : — 

The educated eommimity of Bengal must feel deeply indebted 
to Babu Peary Chaiid Mitira for a most acceptable and interesting 
life of David Hare, the first promoter and, indeed, the founder of 
English education in India. The life of a man who came here on 
a jmj'cly philanthropic mission, who in the midst of good report 
and evil report worked for the welfare of the Hindoos and finally 
achieved his reward in the approbation of his conscience and the 
gratitude of the millions whom he came to benefit, is fraught with 
instruction to all. Bom in humble circumstances, a watchmaker 
by profession, neither generally known nor seeking to be generally 
known, David Hare began his unassuming work on the soil of 
Bengal at a time when thci'e wa^ no public opinion to encourage 
nor any enlightened policy on the part of the Government to 
support him. Silently and unobtrusively did he begin, continue 
and end his work : and it is no small proof of the modesty which 
characterised that excellent man that though more than thirty 
y^kiB have clasped since his death in 1842 we have up to this time 
nft one biography to immortalise him, not one important and 
comprehensive report of his doings which would seem as a monu- 
ment of his remarkable career. Tlie Government has not honoured 
him, the University docs not recognise him \ there is no endowment 
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ia hii name — only one school and one statue which remind ns 
now and then of David Haro. Many of the materials which Baboo 
Feaiy Ghand Mittra has collected in this volume are completely new. 
Though not exactly a biography of David Hare, the book before 
118 contains a ^ clear sketch of the early history of education in 
Bengal which gives us a good insight into the state of society of 
the time, and the difficulties, troubles and obstacles which thwarted 
his educational endeavours at every step. We propose in this 
article to place before our readers ns many of the fiicts relating 
to David Hare and his times as is possible, and if we refrain from 
obtruding any of our remarks to the readers, it is simply because 
of our sincere desire to make them partakers with us of the rich 
treat which we have derived from a perusal of the book. 

David Hare came to India in 1800 as a watchmaker, continu- 
ing his professional duties for some years, he loft them for the more 
glorious occupation of a worker for the benefit of his follow inoii. 
One of his carlist associates in Calcutta was Bam Mohan Boy, then 
combating with all manners of evil and with the banner of reform 
fully unfurled in his hand. It was in the company of this dis- 
tinguished reformer and his associatcis that David Hare first 
recognised the great field of his labors. lie saw Calcutta society 
a vast sink of coiTuption and ignorance and benefited by the 
example 'of Bam Mohan Boy, he resolved to clear it of its filth. 
Knowledge was at its lowest ebb. At the time of which we speak 
Bam Bam Misri was the first English scholar. 

*'Bam Bam Misri became a tutor, and in Bam Karain Mi^ri he 
had a scholar and a lawyer, though one Ananda Bam possessed a 
large acquaintance with vmds, which in those days was as high an 
honor as an M. A. Schools were in course of time established by 
Bam Mohan Napit, Krishna Mohan Bosu, Bhooban Dutt, Shiboo 
Dutta, Armtoon Peters, Sherbum &c., but the want of suitable 
boohs w.*ui much felt. Those in use were Thomas Dycc's Spelling, 
School Master, Arabian Nights, Pleasing Talcs &c. ” 

David Hare resolved to supply a good English and vernacular 
education to the community. p 

“The first move he made was in attending, uninvited, a meeting 
called by Bam Mohan Boy and his friends for the purpose of estar 
blishing a society, calculated to subvert idolatry. Hare submitted 
that the establishment of an English school wo uld materially serve 
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iheir oause. They all aoquiesoed in the strength of Here's position, 
but did not carry out his suggestion. Hare therefore waited on Sir 
Eidword Hyde East, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, who 
had taken his seat on the 11th November 1813. Sir Hyde East 
gave him an audience, heard all that he had to say, and promised to 
think on the matter. Buddinath Mookeijee in those days 
used to visit the big officisds. When he paid his respects to Sir 
Hyde East he was requested to ascertain, whether his countrymen 
were favorable to the establishment of a college for the education 
of the Hindu youths in English literature and science. Buddinath * 
belonged to a respeobable family and his poiUi was his prestige. 
He sounded the leading members of the Hindu Society, and reported 
to Sir Hyde East that they were agreeable to the proposal. Several 
meetings were held at Sir Hyde East’s house, and it was resolved 
that an “ establishment be formed for the education of native 
youths. ” It was .subscquentlly reported that Bam Mohan Roy 
would be connected with the College. The orthodox members, one 
and all, said that they will have nothing with the College. Buddinath . 
was thrown into the shade. Sir Hyde East was in a fix and the 
whole plan was upset. Hare, who bad kept himself in the back- 
ground and was watching the movement with intense interest, be- 
stirred hia\solf in arranging with Bun Mohan Boy, as to his 
having no connection 'with the Ojllego, ani thus secured the 
support of the orthodox Hindu gentlemen. 

There was no di6Sculty in getting Ram Mohan Boy to renounce 
his connection, as ho valued the education of his countzymen more 
than the empty flourish of his name as a committee man.” 

Several meetings wore held, and a Committee was composed 
to take steps towards the establishment of the Hindoo College. It 
is strange that David Hare’s name was not on the committee list. 
He was present at it as a mere visitor, though he gave to it all the 
benefit of his advice and common sense. This is a good illustration 
of his modesty, though the late Rajah Sir Badhakant* built upon 


I * The following is a copy of the letter wrote by Baja Badha 
Kant Deb to Babu Peary Chand Mittra on tho subject 
Dear Sir, 

" On the receipt of your letter of the SOth ulto., I have referred 
to the old records of the Hindu CoUej^, and found no allusion there- 
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this fiiot his hypothesiB that David Han had no hand in the 
fonnation of the Hindn College. Babn Peaiy Ghand Mittra haa well 
shown that the Raja woa wrong. It was David Haro that the 
College owed its conception and birth, and it was to his energy 
that it was in^bted for its ultimate development. The Hindoo 
College was opened on Monday, the 20th January, 1817, at Qora 
Ghand Bysack's house in Goronhatta, and it was subsequently 
removed to Rup Ghand Boy’s house in Ghitpur, and thonee to 
Fetinghi Kottiul Bose’s house. Query — are these houses stdil to bo 
' found ? At that time the Government established the Sanskrit 
College and placed it in the same house with the Hindu College. 
Tho Government gave Bs, 1,24,000 and Mr. David Hare gave up 
for tho benefit of the College tho piece of land he owned on the north 


in of tho late Mr. David Hare's having been the originator of the 
Institution. If the idea of founding thu Hindu Gollge had originated 
with Mr. Hare, and been carried out through Sir Hyde East, as you 
have been informed, then the latter must have noticed it iu his 
q^cch delivered at tho first meeting of the Hindu Community, held 
at his house, on the 4th May 1816, for tho establishment of tho 
Sndu College, and Mr. Hare mnst have consequently been ap* 
pointed a member of the Committee, composed of 20 Natives and 10 
Enropeatu^ at the second meeting held on the 21st of tlio above 
month. 

“ 1 have also found that Mr. Hare was nominated a Visitor of the 


College on the 12th June 1819, and hence, as he griulually deyoted 
his time and attention to promote the object of the institution, he 
rose in the public estimation and was elected a manager of the 
Colfogo, perhaps in tho year 1825. Under these circumstancos 1 
have to conclude, that Sir Ed. Hydo East, and not Mr. D. Haro, was 
tire originator or founder of tho Hindu College, for the oommemorar 
tion of which His Lordship’s statue has been erected in thu Grand 
Jury Boom of the Supreme Court, at the expense of thu Hindn 
gentlemen of this Fresidoncy.” 

Havii^ nothing more to say, I subscribe, with my kind c<fn- 


plementB to your eldest brother. 


Touts very truly, 
BADHAEANT. 


4th Sept. 1847, 
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side of the College Square " — ^the site, that is, we think, of the 
present College. On the 25th Feburaiy, 1824, the foundation-stone of 
the building was laid. The copy of the inscription is as follows:—* 

In the reign of 

His Most Gracious Majesty George the Fourth, 
under the auspices of 
the Right Hon*ble William Pitt Amherst, 
Governor-General of the British Possessions in India, 
the foundation-stone of this edifice, 
the Hindu College of Calcutta 
was laid by 

Joseph Pascal Larkins, Esquire, 

Pi'ovincial Orand Uaster of the Fraternity of 
Free Mason-a in Bengal^ 
amidst the acclamations 

of all ranks of the native population of this city 
in the presence of 

a niimoroiis .vncmbly of the Fraternity 
and of the 

President and Members of the Committee 
of General Insi ruction 
. on the 23rd day of February 1824. 

and year of Masonry 5824 • 

which may G<.h 1 prosper. 

Planned by 6. Bukton, Lieut. Bengal Engineers 
• and constructed by 

William Bum and James Mackintosh.** 

It is strange that the great opponent of the establishment of the 
Sanskrit College was Ram Mohan Boy. That reformer wrote 
to T/>Td Amherst a letter which exactly anticipated the arguments, 
which afterwards gave weight and grace to the famous tribute which 
Macaulay wrote on education' in India. We reproduce* it further 
on, as to showing how far ahead of his countrymen was Bam Mohan 
Boy in the breadth and liberality of his views and opinions. But 
at tl]| time when if. was written, it passed totally unheeded by 
Government A few years later the College was found to be sud« 

* The Indian Minvr quoted from the bo6k this long letter of the Raja 

Ram Mohan Roy, but wc have ommitted it as it has appeared in the collecied 
works of the Rajs. -Editor. 
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denly deprived of its funds, and this necessitated an appeal to the 
Government which constituted a mixed Committee for the manage- 
ment of the institution, the leading principle of its actions being 
that " any measure to which the Natives express an unanimous 
objection sh^ll not be carried into effect” The wisdom of the pro- 
vision was seen subsequently when Mr. H. L. V. Doroziu had the 
ohaige of educating the pupils. Mr. Derozio may be said to have 
been the first destroyer of Hindooism. His teachings had their 
desired effect, and their nature would be best known by a persual 
of Babu Peary Ghand Mittra's amusing sketches of some of his 
pupils. The following were the most prominent among them : 

Krishna Mohan Baneijee, Russic Krishna Mullick, Duckhina 
Banjan Mookeijee, Bam Gopaul Ghose, Madhub Ghunder Mullick, 
Bamtanu Lahiri, Mohesh Chandra Ghose, Shib Ghunder Deb, Hara 
Ghunder Ghose, Badhanath Sikdar, Gobind Ghunder Bysack, Anirita 
Lai Mittra and others, who may be called the ” Young Calcutta.” 

(Here is a portion of what appeared in tho quotation of tho 
Hindoo Patriot) 

Many of them, we aro told, sometimes acted as firebrands. Beef 
was eaten with a relish which did credit to their appetite and taste ; 
and opportunities were not thrown now and then of throwing “ cow 
bones” into the houses of orthodox neighbours who wore thus be- 
guiled into a most frantic opposition. 

The frightful heterodoxy of these firebrands produced a deep 
impression upon the Gominittee, and charges of a somewhat serious 
character were laid at the doors of Mr. Derozio. Tho latter was 
condemned for his denial of a God, his open declaration of the 
principle of disobedience to parents, and his advocacy of the inter- 
marriage of brothers and sisters. Of course, many of the charges 
were absurd; but the Committee was too strong for poor Mr. 
Derozio, and he was dismissed It was the students of Derozio, 
however, that first perceived the merits'of David Hsre, whose dis- 
interested labors on their behalf impressed them deeply and led 
them to call in 1880 a public meeting of the native inhabitants at 
Jorasanko, for determining upon a testimonial for his laboai| A 
subscription was opened, and Mr. Hare was asked to sit for his 
portrait. The portrait of Hare is to be now seen in the Hare School 
Through all the subsequent jstages through which education passed, 
David Hare was seen to figure largely, though not obtrusivelj^ 
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The time eame, however, when his sernces oould not he overlooked, 
end the Committee of Pnblic Instruction, of whioh Macaulay was the 
Premdent^ in a report written in 1835, called " the particular atten- 
tion of Qovemment to the merits of this benevolent gentleman” 
and, suggested that his services should receive some public recogni- 
tion. The Government wrote to the Committee enquiring “what the 
Committee intended specially to recommend on behalf of this gentle- 
man." Well, he was appointed a Commissioner of the Court of 
Small Causes in Calcutta— an office which he retained till his death 
in 1842. We shall pass over the other events of the life of David 
Hate and shall transcript here the interesting account of his death as 
given by Babu Peaty Chand Mittra and another by Babu Qobindo 
Chander Dntt. 

"On the 31st May 1842, Mr. Uaro had an attack of cholera. He 
was not frightened to the last degree. He said to his sirdar bearer 
" go and tell Mr. Grey to prepare a coffin for me." The sirdar 
bearer did not take the message to Mr. Grey. In spite of medical 
aid. Hare died the next day, telling Prosonno Mitter, a sub-assistant 
Burgoon, not to apply tho mustard poultice again as ho wanted to 
die peaceably. The news of Mr. Hare's death was received with 
heart felt sorrow by every one and those who knew him were full 
of tears. 

On tho fir^ June 1842, Mr. Grey’s house (where Mr. Harp lived 
and died) was full of Hindoo gentlemen, among whom wore Kajah 
Bodhal'ant, Babu Prosonno Cooinar Tagore, Babu Bosomoy Diitt and 
many othera BabA Prosonno Coomar Tagore had made arrangements 
for Mr. Hare’s fnncraL As soon ns the Ueverend Doctor Charles 
arrived, the processions moved. Several niouming carriages were 
full of children, and about five thousand Hindoos, all sorrowful, sob- 
bing and weeping, followed the hearse. ' Tho day was a very wet 
, day, but it did not interfere with the largo gathering unknown in 
this city. The tomb was raised by a Rupee subscription. The 
amount required was raised in no time, subscriptions were still 
offered but declined." 

r bu Gobinda Ch under Dutt wrote thus 

have a vivid impression of Mr. Hare’s death. Ho was then 
a Judge of Small Cause Court and a ooUeague of my fother. I 
saw the oofpse thrice daring the day and accompanied the fomeral 
cortege. Then had been showers during the day, and tiie streets 
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were partially covered with rain water. There was a cydone the 

day after, was there not 7 The hundreds and hundreds of 

people, clerks from thoir offices, sohoolboys from the educational 
institutions, native geutlemen, sircars and servants and his own 
countrymen ( but these were few ) — of the vast crowd that 
wended their way from Hare Street to College Square I I 
was too young to press through the crowd and stand by the 
grave. I only remember the long procession, and the people 
gazing from the tops of the houses and from the windows 
as it passed by. When 1 found at College Square that I could 
'not penetrate to his coffin, I went to the Sandcrit College, and 
ascended up to the roof whence I (quite alone in my glory) had a 
magniScient bird’s eye view of the whole scene, ■ a sad and 
mournful scene but not without its lessons. 

The Amritu Bazar Patrika of 4th May 1877 wrote as follows 
We have read with intense pleasure Babu Poiry Chand Mittru’s 
Biographical Sketch of David Hare. It is replete with interesting 
foots and every educated native of India should have a copy 
of it 

The Bengal Magazine of March 1877 wrote as follows 
We are greatly indebted to Babu Peary Chand Mittra for giving us 
a sketch of the career of David Hate who may be justly regarded 
as one of the great pioneers of English education in" Bungal. The' 
book bristles with information of a most interesting kind and 
contains materials for the first chapter of a future history of Engli-sh 
education in India. We commend the book the to attention of 
our roadera 

The Calcutta Beview of 1878 (vol. LX VII Na OXXXIU) 
wrote as follows : — ^The intense, affection with which the memory 
of David Efore, the watchmaker and philanthropist, and in a sense, 
the fother of English education in Bengal, in cherished by the 
native community in this part of India after an interval of nearly 
ibtly years, is a suffident answer to the foolish assertion, not un* 
frequently made, that the natives of India are incapable of grati- 
tude. Babu Peaty Chand Mittra could- hardly have selec^ a 
worthier subject or one better calculated to appeal to native 
sympathies. Though hampered l^ the meagre character of the 
matarialn available for the purpose, he has succeeded in construct- 
ing a most interesting narrative, which, however,, is less a biography 
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than a history of one particular phase in Mr. Hate’s life, that in 
which he is presented in relation to native life and education. The 
style of the sketch is simple and unaffected and will be read with 
general interest. 

. Babu Peary Chand Mittra sent a copy of the hook to Doctor 
Joseph Ewart. On getting the book the learned Doctor wrote the 
following letter: — 

MONTPELEIR HALL, 

Brighton, 24th February 1879. 

My dear Peary Chand Mittra, 

I vras greatly obliged to you tor so kindly sending for my 
acceptance a copy of your iiiterosting biography of the famous 
philanthropist, David Hare, and for thus affording me ii\ a well 
digested and small coin]iass an account of knowledge regarding the 
initiatory stages of English learning in India, not so far as 1 know 
otherwise attainable >Yith such facility. I have read it with equal 
interest and profit and tnist it will meet with encouragument, it 
so eminently merits at the hands of the rising generation of your 
fellow countrymen. Such men as David Hare, like other mortals, 
perish in the onlinarv course of nature : but the good work associatt^d 
with their names is not only imperishable, but, like a well filled 
stream, goes on flowing and ever augmenting the welcome stream of 
human knowledge. Tf it wen; pussiblr^ for David Haro now to 
survey the results nf lii.s labour and that of his cnadjii tors, oven 
his marvellous modesty might bo pardom^d, if it became some 
whatfc imbued with egocism. JIc was a most noble nature— a life dedi- 
cated to good work i-ondcred for the benefit of the millions of India 
and the East. 

Of course, yon have heard that my health will nou permit me to 
take another tour of duty in Calcutla. But, I enjoy this place and 
climate much. And as I have soiiio professional occupation, the 
time does nut hung heavy on my hands. I meet many of uiy old 
Indian friends here, and when you favour England with a visit 
I shall be ghul to give you a hearty welcome in my household. My 
hoOse is within ru hour and a half of London. So must you 
come. I often think of all my good native friends in (Calcutta, and 
of the dear old College which, I trust, is as flourishing as ever. But 
it is one of the miserable results of mine and we must .allbind 
to it, that ser/ice in the East fur us must sooner or later be 
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severed, and with the severance perpetual separation from old friends 
and tho dearest association becomes -in tho duo of health -un- 
avoidable* Distant, however, as wc arc, we arc nevertheless neigh- 
bours now as regards feeling and sympathy. Apart from this 
my heart always warms when 1 think of the many pleasant years 
I spent in India. You may (D. V.) see me back again some day, os 
I have still a work uncompleted and in due time I hope to visit the 
scene of my labours again via America, Australia, Japan and China. 
I was much alarmed at the re{)orts of the high mortality in 
' Calcutta What is tho cause of this ? It would indeed be a 
misfortune if after that 1ms been expended for the improvement of 
the sanitation of the city, it even still to rcinaiii unduly unhealthy. 
I always thought that the sewers were irn))ropcrly made, in as much 
as they were not made imperious to tho passage of filth into the 
surrounding soil. This was a cardinal error. As time rolls on and 
the soil gets more and more infiltrated with the contents of the 
sewers, the result must be to go over to ncutmlisc the otherwise 
groat advantages of a good system of sewemgo. Ilicn anoth(.w 
mistake was tho loconiotion of the outfall far too near tlie city. It 
should he carried many miles further away. Why this was not 
dune at firat was pcrha]is on tho scon* of economy. 

Wo have had a most sevens winter, abundance of .skating ami 
many aecyeiits in consequence. 

We are much shocked at the Zulu disaster. Uciiiforcoinonls an; 
already on their way !•) Indfi fiOrd (yhesterfiold to retrieve tho 
same. Tho n.u'n of the Alghan war is practically over. ij.;:nv 
consider it hard to saddle India with tlm wliolo of thi; cost of war 
among them. But the ministers arc said to be inc.xorable on tho 
point. How arc the Social Science and the 13c th line progressing. 

With kindest i-cganls and * many thanks for tho Life of David 
Hare. 

Ever yours truly, 

JOSEPH EWAKT 

The following is a copy of a letter written by Maharani Surno- 
moyec to tho author of the book which speaks o f itself. 

Cassimbazar llajbati, 

The llth April, 1870, 

Accept ray greatfiil thanks tor your kind present to me of a copy 
of your excellent Life of David Hare, —that gre^at man who devoted 
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himsolf to tho caiiac of native Education, and spared no exertions 
to promote it. Blessed be the memory of the man whose life was 
one long run of humanity, and blessed also bo the hand that gives 
us a work which keeps that memory fresh and green for ever ! 
Though personally ignorant of the language in which, the biography 
of that great philanthropist has been written, I highly admire the 
work and esteem the pi'cscnt os valuable, not only becjiuse of the 
noble life it treats of, but also of the worthy hand that has so ably 
brought forward before the world the extraordinary acts of 
benevolence of one who is in our inidst as if an angel sent from 
IToaven in human form. In presenting to the public your much 
esteemed work, you have rendore I them a service which they will 
never forget ; for, without such publication, tho posterity would 
have remaimMl in the dark as to his many good deeds. I have 
known from translation made for my perusal the greater part of its 
contents, and I ain glad to rfiprit that the work is in every n^spect 
a highly admirable oiui. There is only in one place a slight mis- 
take. It is saiil that K ija fl irry Nath Roy was the son of Kanto . 
Babu, but the Raja was not tho son but the grandson of the Babu, 

In conclusion, I have the pleasure to say that your work will 
bo a valnablo addition to my hutiiblo collection of books. 

Thanking you onci? m(»re for the present so graciously made. 

I nnnain, yours faithfully, • 
MATTAR\NI SURNOMOYEE. 
it has m)w become a matter of history that David Hare was 
the jirst to clear the road to the. improvcmo!it of the native mind, 
which has since led to result so noble. When we observe tho present 
state of the Ilindo.) society, its progress in diftercMit directions 
social, political, literary and intellectual, we cannot but admire the 
early efforts given by some philanthrojiic men, a piominont niemher 
of whom was David Hare, llis self-denial to do gooil is surpassed 
by that few of men and richly deserves a place in the history of 
education in Bengal. His ctforts in the. cause of both Knglish and 
the vernacular education in Bengal has been vividly described by 
tl* author in tl ■*, book and they are too well-known to need our 
pra to give them celebrity. 

That man in addition to having been one of the best of men 
for which alorc he Is entitleil to the profuse admiration and h vior 
of tho world, w;w a benefactor to this country. ’ It is nit 
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perhaps to exaggerate the benefits which our countiymeii indiyi- 
clually not less than collectivciy derived from him. His love for 
India was unbounded. To our countrymen he stood though a 
foreigner, as the national father. Ho loved each individual pupil, 
They used to resort to him at his home and in the school. The 
elderly boys became his companion. He was a bachelor and had 
no fiimily, the only care he took of was of bis pupils. We will 
conclude this paper, by quoting a portion from the book in which 
Hure expressed his sentiments to the author, when ho lost his 
fortunes and his brothers : — 

“But the best of men are sometime shaken an<l tempests pass 
over them. After Haro marie over his business to Mr. Grey he 
speculated, more to enable himself to do good largely than to build 
a fortune. Either owing to the unfavourable results of his veiituros 
or to the failure of the houses whi^re hci had kept his money, he 
was in great difficulties and he told mii one morning that ho would 
have perhaps to pass thnmgh the Insolvent (7ourt. To thr^ good 
and godly, tribulation is a process of purification, leading to spiritual 
progression. Having met with reverses, Mr. Hare quietly finishod 
the house he lived in and made it over to his creditors. Although 
in adverse cii'cumstances, he was as regular as ever in the perfor- 
mance of the duties he had imposed upon himself. He continued 
to show* the same self abnegation- the same sclf-siirixmiler— the 
same disinterested love for his neighbour as had preeminently 
characterized his career as the father of native education and the 
exemplar of unselfishneas, * He was never tired of doing good to 
others and sought fur every opportunity for th(» exercise of his 
benevolence. If ever any allusion wore much to the good he was 
doing, he was vexed and his occasional reply was that what he was 
doing he was doing for his* amusement, Another proof of his 
possessing an exalted soul was that he showed true charity in judg- 
ing of others and he never encouraged any one to speak ill of his 
neighbour. 

“If then Hare was devoid of motive and was what the Aryas say 
L e. free from desire to receive return in any shape, if he 
deprived himself of the comforte of life and if his existence and 
fortune were devoted to the good of his fellowmcn although belong- 
ing to a diflerent race, was he not “laying up treasures in heaven 
and not looking at the things which are seen and temporal but at 
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the things which are unseen and etemar ? The next shock which 
Mr. Hare received was in the death of his two brothers. 1 saw him 
in mourning at the Hindu college. His fime showed resignation 
and he told me in a spirit of calmness that he had lost one of his 
brothers. When his other brother flied, he was living at Mr. Grey’s. 
He read to me the letter he had received, bursting into tears and 
was unable for some time to check his grief. Hare was a loving 
brother and could well realize what fraternal relation was. The 
man who amidst reverses, travail, tribulation and affliction, finds 
serenity within, sees DiviniJt]i in his soul — his happiness is not in 
the world withtut, but in the world within. His happiness is in 
the very depths of his soul — in unsolfisliness — in pure benevolence— 
in suffering for others. He realises within himself the joy and 
within grief of his neighbour ~ he identifies his prosperity and 
adversity with his own. Though Hare had still a brother in England , 
ho g}ive u|) all intention of returning home and continued to work 
here AS a “heavy laden” pilgrim looking for “rest” at the conclusion 
of his journey. He lived to see that the liberalising effects of 
education which thousands had received through his instrumentality 
were being extended to several districts of Bengal — that they cul- 
minated in the improvement of their morol tone in the amelior- 
ation of their domrsstic and social relations and in the inci|uont 
evolution of their sj)irituu1 life evidenced by their earnest e^n^uiry 
alter religion.*' 


S. 31. 
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WjiY arc the French so far surpassed by the Germans in the 
art of railway travelling ? They did not start in the race weighted, 
as the English companies did, who had to spend lavishly in passing, 
and sometimes fighting bills through Parliament. It is a strange 
£ict. that in the country where centralization is supreme, and which 
enjoys, in most respects justly, a high reputation for method and 
order, railway matters are not so well managed as on the other side 
of the Rhine. Those who have tried to sleep on the hanl (irst- 
class carriages of the lines betw(%ofi Gcrm;iny and Paris, have often 
longetl for those delightful spring-cushions which counteract the 
shaking of the lino in the German secoinl-<?lass. The contrast 
appears strongly on the parallel lines of Alsace and of Baden ; an«l 
as these lines compete with I'ach otlier for the traffic botwiuui the 
Lower Rhino ami Switzerland, the former must labour undnr great 
disadvantages. The Alsacian stations an* simply disgrai*.«.»f!il. So 
thought I when I took my place from ( !oImar to Thann in the 
valley of St. Amirin. The liranch railway which passes Thann 
ends at Wii-su'birg, where it meets the diligoiice. which passes the 
Vosgesf to Rernireinont. I had engage <1 to meet at Thann in the 
first hotel inentionned by Btodeker, a Garrnan fricnul, who has just 
published an oxcGllent guide to the Black Forest. Tlie li'itel in 
question was the Lion, but as the Lion had not only co-.isimI to 
drive a roaring trade, but to exist altogetlier, wc foiiml ourselves 
lodged by adverse fate in two separate but contiguous hotels. 

Thann is a town of inoro than 4000 inhabitants, chiefiy engaged 
in manufactures, situated at the narrow entranci* of the valley of St. 
Amarin. Its old walls formed an oblong, and some of tho towers still 
remain, with many cpiaint oM houses, which an? howt^ver begrimed 
by modern smoke. The little catho<lral church of St. Theobald 
is a gem of Gothic architectuTO, said to have been built by Erwin 
of Stcinbach. Its tower, which is 250 feet high, resembles^ that 
of Freiburg in Baden, in having a steeple of open carved stone- 
work or *'clocher <au jour,” and in the octagonal design of the middle 
tower. It was completed in 1516. But the especial glory of the 
church consists in its two elaborately carve^d jiortals, tho dcfaiils of 
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which would fill a volume. In this building the ogive arch, with 
rich ornamentation, telling of a date which verged on the decline of 
architecture, is heroin great perfection. To view the to.vn and 
church to advantage it is well to mount the Engelburg, a vine-clad 
eminence on the right hand of the entrance to the valley. The 
Engelburg is crowned by a rained castle, which was blown up by 
Turenne in 1674. This castle possesses one feature which especial- 
ly fixes it in the memory, and which I never recollect to have 
soiML anywhere else, that is, a huge wheel of stones and mortar 
pierL‘(*d by a comparatively small opmiing in the middle. This was 
the result of the destruction of the donjon, whose tower fell on its 
side with the explosion, while the immense thickness of the wall, 
and solidity of the masonry prevented a large portion of it from 
falling to pieces. From the side of a mountain on the other 
side of the town there is also, towards sunset, an exquisite 
view. The cathedral is framed out by converging hills from 
prosaic; associations, and stands against a back ground of vineyanls, 
the; rich colour of its sandstone increased by the evening beams. 
A fine strcjam passes through the town of Thnnn, which in 
aficient times must have swarmed with trout, and oven produces 
a few still. It has been however nnule to supply a canal, and 
degraded and pollutetl to servo the purp«)ses of the factories. 
At Thann we heard that a Scot<;h gentleman h:irl just passed the 
town in a canoe which he hail carried over the Vosges into the 
Moscllo. He was bringing to it its conclusion a long and eccentric 
voyage through inland waters, in llio course of »vliicli he had navi- 
gated some lakes in the lllack Forest which had never been disturb- 
ed by a boat before, aiul astonished tlic natives of the Upper 
Danube below Danancschiiigen. Foreigners, however enlightened, 
an; far too apt ti) attribute to a bee in the bonnet, the love of such 
adventures, whicli are only the result of the high spirits and strong 
individualism of the people of our islands. 

Although the railway is continued up the valley from Thann to 
Wasserbirg, we were advised to walk thitlicr in order better to ob- 
serve Ac very boautifndy formed hills on each side. As the primary 
nuclcim of elevation of the Vosges corresponds to that of th(* Black 
Forest, so do the newer formations on the outskirts of it. On the 
side of the southern Vosges, at all events, these formations appear 
to be more abundaifttly represented, and some of the finest hills 
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and knolh are formed by them, greatly surpassing in picturesque 
variety of form the somewhat monotonous gneiss. Forphyrytic 
eruptions also, which produce rocks of remarkably bold and fantastic 
form, are more common on tho flanks of the French mountain-chain. 
I saw at Thann some very fine specimens of fossil plants in possess- 
ion of a boy, who could give no exact information about them ; they 
appeared to have been dug out of a sandstone bed, black with contain- 
ed iron. The fine highroad leading from Thann is flanked by the 
villas of manufacturers, some of them laid out iu a style of luxurious 
elegance. The villages of Bitschweiter, Wilier and Moosch, are 
passed in succession. At the second and third of these villages 
there are two exquisite modern churches built by the same architect, 
M. Langenstein of Zernetz ; whose name is also associated with the 
church of Herseren, now Wasserbirg, which is however somewhat 
inferior. Tho church of Wilier is conspicuous at a considerabh* 
distance. It is a splendid illustration of Mr. Ruskin's Lamp of 
Sacrifice, and in every respect would gladden the heart of that great 
connoisseur. The arches of the interior, built of beautiful pinkish 
stone, branch into tho roof like tho trees of a forestarcade. The 
organ rests on a huge bracket on tho right side of the nave. The 
capitals of the pillars are magnificent specimens of naturalistic 
stone carving applied to foliage : not one exmstly resembles tlu^ 
other,* and every one is nimarkable for originality of conception. 
The pulpit is so beautiful that it must take the eyes of the congre- 
gation ofl the preacher. The coloureil statuetes of holy persons, 
saints and martyrs, are all finely executed. The open seats arc 
tastefully framed of oak with ironwork finials. 

There are throe windows of coloured glass in the apse : one of 
green and crimson panes, the other of blue and rose, the centre of 
many colours, with a good medallion of the face of the Madonna. 
The exterior of the church is unpretentiously neat, and the roof 
is covered with coloured tiles ; the tower, though original, hannonises 
in its octagonal centre with that of Thann, which no donbt suggested 
it The church of Moosch is also a beautiful specimen of modern 
design, though less costly. Here the organ, which is larger, oc|supies 
its usual place at the west end of the nave. 

In St Ainarin’s Church, which is arrived at soon after, and 
which is a favourite resort of pilgrims, the pictures by modern 
artists are the chief attraction. They are all very good. The building 
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itsolf is subordinate in interest, being of the plain Byzantine style. 
From the village of Wilier the Ballon d’ Alsace, the highest of the 
Vosges, may bo readily ascended. 

It is said to command a fine Alpine view ; but as the haze result- 
ing from the long drought rendered every distant prospect hopeless, 
we judged that the trouble of the ascent would notjbe 'repaid. 

At Wasaerbirg, a village on an eminence in a panorama of 
mountains, those to the left having pcrticularly bold and rugged 
outlines, there is an excellent inn in the German stylo, whore the 
residents of the neighbouring towns love to take up their summer 
quarters. It rojoicos in a very good tap of beer of Luttcu'bach, a fine 
clear bitter ale such as Munich, of Burton, could not surpass, and 
equal to the finest of Allsopp or Bass s beverages. It would almost 
induce a German traveller to make Wassorbirg the limit of his tour, 
without tempting the unknown wilds beyond. The diligence road to 
Remirenumt here goes up zig-zags to the left, while the valley, 
becoming wilder and narrower, '^continnes to the right. 

At Wsisserbirg there is an immense manufactory bedonging to a 
wealthy company o^eottoii-spinners, who, masters and men together, 
constitute the population. Attached to the mnmi factory is a sort 
of park tastefully laid out It is curious to sco at meal-time troops 
of w^mcn and children coming in from a distance laden with the 
dinners of their, husbands and fathers, lii this valley of St. 
the peasant clement seems vory subonliiiate to the manufacturing, 
and the hills soein depopulated to swell the centres of industry. 
The conserpience is, that there is no bl^auty of costume to be seen, 
anfl that the upper parts of the hills arc uninhabited, only an 
occasional chalet being observable. A cabriolet hired at Wasserbirg 
conducts us to Wildcnstciii. 

By the side of the road stands U grand solitary Iiill almost 
inaccessible, seeming to block the gorge called tho Schlossberg, 
crowned by a ruined castle, the original Wildenstein. Wildcnstein, 
the village which Boddekor describes as "a clean place,” is neverthe- 
less smutty with industrialism, there being a great glass factory 
thera which produces i'amciise piles of dusky green bulging bottles 
or cniboys. Tho little iun seemed to bo good. We found a number 
of guests there discussing trout by the help of a good-looking sauce 
made of red wine ; but we returned ourselves to an excellent din- 
ner at Wasserbirg, nnu thoroughly appreciated the wine of Bangen 
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which grow near Thann, and which fortified us admirably for setting 
forth on' our railway journey to Mnlhouse and Basel. We only 
stopped long enough at Wildenstein to visit a waterfall, which we 
found— not at home. It is called the “Hcidcnbad," and is formed 
by the Tbur which springs from the Grand Pentron ; but the Thur 
had been reduced by the extraordinary season to a succession of 
pools, which barely trickled into each other. In the dusk of the 
evening, rendered still murkier by the smoky chimneys of Miilhouse, 
whose aspect is worthy of that of a town in the Black Country of 
England, we paid a visit to the splendid Protestant church which is 
in progress of building, and which proves that the manufacturers of 
Mulhousc sire not entirely utilitarian in their luxury, and knfiw how 
to spend their hard-gotten gains with public spirted munificence. 
It will be (juitc equal, when finished, to the medioval cathodrsils of 
Franco, both in size and exulxsrance of decoration, and the francs 
that it has cost and will cost must be reckoned by many millions. 

From Basel we passed up the valhsy of the Wiese, partly by 
railroad, to the neat little town of Schonaii at the convergence of 
two romantic glens, and thence on foot over the Rinken or "col” 
of the Bclchen mountain to Stanfon and the Krozingen station of 
the Baden railroad. But this part of our trip bedongs, strictly speak- 
ing, to “Days in the Black Forest.” i 

• 

No. ni. 

Wh*K I&st .It Colmar, I had aeon far aw.ay to the right on tho 
line of the Vosges, the three remarkable enstlos of Ribeauville, and 
beyond them the towering eminence of Ifoob-Konigsbnrg. As the 
fine weather and drought still continued on the 17th of October, 
I found myself breakfasting at Strassburg on that day with tho 
intention of visiting them, .and some what later in tho day dropped 
at tho station of St TTippolyte, about two miles from tho town 
of that name. 

Tho interesting plateau of St Oflile or St Ottilic with its 
convent namerl aftor the latly who took rofugo, fnitn the pcrsecfttion 
of a suitor, in the Black Forest, was passed on tho way. It \fould 
have required at least, an additional day to visit it St Hippolyto, 
or St Pult, is a little S(|uare town at tho foot of the first rising 
ground, wallod and gated all round. On entering it tho idea of 
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having to pass the long night in it was anything but pleasant, for 
a more dingy and filthy placo it is difficult to imagine. Surely that 
dilapidated hostel built over its stables cannot bo the Couronne d*Or, 
mentioned as its principal hotel. A march, however, through the 
length and breadth of the town revealed nq better ; and 1 was 
obliged to make a virtue of nccf^ssity, tliinking myself fortunatt^ 
however, in being ultimately transferred from the grimy public 
room to a very good bedroom, with comfortable spring-bed and 
white sheets, and a wolf-skin rug at the side. Wine furnishes the 
chief industry at St^ Hippolytci, and the signs of the inns 
frequently bear “ aubergistc et gounnet,” — the latter word 
meaning in general French a connoisseur in the luxuries of the 
table, or refined gourmand, but here a purveyor of wines. The 
Jesuits have a seminary here, .and seem to have overspread the 
whole place with their black influence. Satunlay evening being 
a vigil, there was no flesh to be had, and during mass the town 
seemed to be loft in the charge of the children, who made mud-pies 
in the stivels and plastered them over (?ach other's faces. Oreat 
distress for w’.atrr prevailed, and crowds of buckets were ivaitiug 
late ill tlu‘ ev(;ning, their owners quarrelling for the ilrippings of 
the foiintain. If, sis the priests giivo out, tho drought was a judg- 
ment for the pcTseeutions of the Church, it is singular that their 
own peculiar iicHts should bo selectetl to boar the brunt of it. 

It was pleasant to got out of the sanctiinonioiis reek of St. 
llippolyte into the livshiiosa of the moaning .air on the vino-slopes 
above it) through whio.h the path wound towards Jloch-Ivonigsburg. 
The objection wdiich St. Hippolyte S4*eius to have to clean water 
resulted perha|)s from tho faUMif its patron saint, and is probably 
coiitinuoil as a method of hoiiouring his memory. 

St. Hippolyte is saul, on uncertain authority, however, to have 
been a Bishopc of Ostia in Italy, who suffered martyrdom under 
Alexander Severus by being drowned in a ditch or pit full of waiter. 
He is of course not to bv confounded with the llippolytus of Euri- 
pides, who came to an evil end by his steadiness in resisting the 
fascinAtions of Phanlri. Hoch-Konigsburg stands on an abrupt hill 
1700 feet high, an outwork of the Vosges. Tho somewhat devious 
paths that lead up its w*cmly steep may be cut off* by elainbering 
through the rocks mil brushwood ; though notices, both in French 
and German, forbidding this proceeding, arc stuck ui^n polcii every- 
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where in somewhat mysterious language, "Defense d’entrer dans 
lea sillons,” and "Es ist vorboten in die Furchen zu gehen.” 

-The gi-andest view of the castle ap])eaTa about half-way up ; 
when its fine proportions and great size, as compared with its 
surroundings, are near enough to be estimated. The sunlight gives 
a rich colour to the sandstone, which contrasts well with the various 
greens and yellows of the autumnal woods. From the situation 
of the building on the very top of a high isolated mountain, it is 
difficult to find a point where a sketch could bo made that would 
give an idea of the whole. The vast bastion-towers on the western 
side are too near to the spectator, and the palatial part to the east, 
which recalls Heidelberg castle, which stands over a steep slope : but 
sin artist might B]X'nd niariy a profiteblc hour in study of iletails of the 
interior. Tlio shape of tlio top of the hill on which Hoch-Konigs- 
burg stands is a rude oblong, becoming more of the nature of a 
ridge before it slopes away to the cast. 'I'his ririge is eoverc*! with 
the ruins of defences which were outworks to the main body of the 
castle, which stands on the broader part to tlio westward. 

A solitary oak-tre<i stands on a knoll beneath the huge bastion 
to the souMi-wost, in so ivvpnsi^il a situation that it seems a m.arvnl 
that it has boon spared l»y lightning for its in.any generations. 

The lower which hangs over it is of iininenso strength, and 
defies access at the weakest point of the ground ; inward and 
westward from this are I'lOjr-IiolfMl gall(.»rii*s and battlemmils, sur- 
rounding a courtyard, 'riii.s wsip evnlontlv Ih** part where soldiers 
and horses were lodged. Beyond this to the west staiinds the 
palace, for it deserves that name, of severe and massive amhilcctnro, 
yet not destitute of ornament applied in the right place. This part 
is approachiMl hy a slanting royl on the southern face of^ the castle, 
through a series of gates and many flights of stone steps. The first 
gate wears a heavy mniitle of ivy, but in general the stone looks as if 
it had been cut yestc-rday, and the stone steps biok hs though they 
were now constantly traversed, and not as though the depressions 
on thrmi wci'C worn agos ago liy the heavy tramp of mailed men. 

From the smalliK'Ss of tlie passage which leads through |tlio 
several gateways, one may suppose that distinguished inmates and 
visitois were conducted by it to the palace, which at present stands 
like an architectural kernel of which the defensive husk has been 
bioktn down ; while Iheir horses were led to the stables by another 
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path ; for in those days there was probably no way to the castic 
practicable for wheela It is owing to - the breaking down of tho 
defences at tho east end and along the TOutheni front, that the 
palatial front of the castic, with its ample (piadrilatcral and heavily 
mullioned windows, is now seen to so much advantage. In the 
palmy days of tho castic, the outer defences would have probably 
concealed it, and hindered the view of the inmates on the sur- 
rounding scenery. On entering the residence itself, which is effected 
by a key obtained at the nearest forester’s lodge, one is immediately 
struck by the severe beauty of the pillars of the Rittersaal, which 
arc simple columns with die-shaped capitals richly carved. 

Still, the imiiressiou must have boon somewhat gloomy when 
the roof was entire, giving to the ban(|ucting-hall somewhat of the 
character of tho “tomb of all the Capiilets.” The interior is ample 
in size, and contains many curious winding stairc;iscs and labyrinth 
of little apartments, and the whole is closely connected with the 
main-tower, or donjon, from the battlements of which the early 
risers among the knights and dames could see the sunrise lighting 
up the glaciers of the Alps, ami the Rhine winding like, a golden 
serpent, or rather bunch of serpents, through . the long dark level 
below. As it wtis, I saw nothing but the hill itself and the surround- 
ing mountains and woods aiid a few villages on the Rhine-plain glim- 
mering through the hazo. Tho view from Hoch-Koiiigsburg ;nust be 
much grander than that irom Marxbiirg in the i'alabiiiatc just 
above Edoiikobcii, which staials on a similar oniinencc, since it Is so 
much ^nearer Switzerland. It is reinarkabie how very seldom 
atmospheric conditions favour a very disUiiit view, and how often 
those who go tar and climb high to see one are disappointed. When 
the sky is unsettled in early spring aud late autuniii those views 
boasted of in guide-books arc somotiiilcH seen, nov(;r during long- 
continued fine weather : but when si'en, they are never forgotten. 

It was late in October, I808, that I happtnicd to see from the 
top of one of tho mountains south of Dublin, the whole Snowdon 
group in North Wales, smrass tho fore-shortened Isle of Anglesea, 
aud|^ho intervoning sea like a broad belt of siir. It was not a 
dec^tion from clouds, for there were many witnesses to its truth, 
and it was a vision such as many years may never bring back again. 

Of the history of Hoch-Konigsburg but little appears to be 
known. “The high castle oi the king," ns it is justly called, denotes 
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its imperial origin, and esontcheons have been found about it benr^ 
ing the lion of the Hohenstatifens, those emperors of Borne and 
kings of Qormany whose names will go down as a glorious traditon 
of strength and unity when Germany, as appears likely, will cease 
even to be a geographical expression, and be divided between the 
centralised despotisms of Austria and Prussia, whose envious 
rivalry is cemented into a sort of friendship by fellowship in out- 
rage and wrong. The extant architecture tells of the latest perioil 
of pure Gothic, before the extravagances of the Benaissanco were 
' engrafted upon it ; and thus the style is nobler than that of the 
much vaunted c:istlc of Heidelberg, which as a whole it resembles. 
But it is probable, from its commanding situation and free view on 
all sides, that the Romans must have placed a station on this hill, 
and that it continued to be castellated from their times downwards. 
From an obscure notice in Moriaii, 1663, the castle seems to have been 
alionated from the royal houses by .sale or gift, ami sold to the last 
Count of Thierstein and Pffifengor ; who parted with it to the house 
of Austria, who again mortgaged it to tlio Sickingen family. The 
Bishop of Strassbuig appears to have had a joint interest in it, 
for the robberies of certain governors who held it for him ami 
Archduke Sigismund of Austria occasioued a league of its neigh- 
hours and its partial destniction in 1 462. It does not appear to 
have bcoOiagain rebuilt after its final dismantling by the Swedes 
in 1633. It has become in mo<lom days thi; property of a iNuikor 
at Colmar. After leaving the castle, instead of turning down into 
the Leberthal, I chos<? a forest-path skirting the ridge, which* led 
through pine-woods to the village} of Tannenkirch : then passed 
over tho shoulder of a height into a v.'illcy below the hill on which 
stands the highest of the thre<} castlas of Kibeauvilln or Bappolts- 
weiler. Bibeauvillo is a town- of some 700 inhabitants, wine- 
growers and mannfocturoTH. Its white wine has a very fine 
flavour, and commands a coni{iaratirely high price in the local 
market. 

It is, however, veiy strong ; and when drunk now, appears to 
cause the natives to cut all kinds of capors on the floors of the in^, 
such as standing on their heads, or rolling over with tho head as 
an axis. 

In the market-place stands a classical statue, representing 
the town with the symbols of its industry around it. Out of the 
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lions' heads on its basis, water sponts into a trough, from whioh 
the inhabitlints are supplied, * Bibeattville, unlike St. Hippolyto, 
is a clean and lively little place ; and its friendly hotel, the ' 
“Mouton,” is highly to be recommended, though somewhat deficient 
in accommodation in proportion to its traffic. 

A commodious path up part of the old walls leails along the 
side of a very steep hill *where the two lower c:\stles stand. The 
lower part of the hill is occupied hy vineyards, the higher is covered 
by tangled brushwood amongst which pinnacles and slabs of rock 
stand out, giving the whole scene a character of great boldness and 
ruggednoss. A little carelessness in choosing the right path caused 
me to lose two hours in an ascent which ought to have occupied 
half-an-hour ; such were the difficulties and obstructions of the 
ground out of the regular path. On the largest and boldest of the 
pinnacles of rock stands at a eonsidcniblo elevation, perched ou a 
tiny platform overhanging the gorge, the castle of Oirsberg, or 
“Der Stein.” This is only accessible now by a very steep path 
from behind, and must have been as comfortless a n^sidence as a 
lighthouse is said to be, especially when beleaguered. The second 
castle, which is easily reached hy the regular path, and is now 
surrounded, where the ground admits, by a sort of shrubbery con- 
taining seats and summer-houses, presents much more accommoda- 
tion, and is remarkable for the beautiful row of windows in the 
wall of its halL They consist each of a round arch with two smaller 
round arches included, and above these and the main arch a solid 
piece pf masonry, pierced in each case with a differently shaped 
opening. 

This feature makes this castle, when seen near, one of the 
prettiest in the Vosges. It is called St. Ulrich, or the Niederbiirg. 
From its platforms (for the main tower is inaccessible), there is a 
fine view into the valley which loads up from Uibeauville over a 
pass to St. Marie aux Mines ; and its broken buildings, with the 
little court and well ii; the foreground, form an admirable frame for 
a picture of the roiuautically-placeil and haunted-looking ruins of 
thaQirsberg. 

*A continuation of the path to the top of the mountain leads 
to the highest castle nf Hohcn-Rappoltstein, the tower of which, 
if there were anv way into it, would command a view almost equal 
to that from Hoch-Ronigsbnrg. This castle, with that of Oirsbeiff, 
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miisfe have been builfc as outposts to defend the accesses to the othei'i 
which is the only one suitable os a rcsidenct*. In the town of 
. Ribeanville are the I'emains of a former hunting-castle of the dukes 
of Zwcibruckon, inhabited up to 1782 by Max Joseph, who, from 
being in .17})9 a colonel in the French service, died as King of 
Bavaria in 1825. 

The house of llappoltstein, or of Ribcauptbrre, was ton centuries 
old, and one of the richest and noblest in this province. 

The last of the Rappoltstcins, Count Jacques, died in 1673. One 
two daughters which ho left, having married the Prince Palatine 
of Birkcnfcld, became the ancestress of the royal house of Bavaria. 
Thus it appears that, to a certain extent, Ocrniany, as well os Savoy, 
has made over to Franco the cradio of her kings. 

At Ribeauvillc the first shower for two months came gl.'uldening 
the hearts of the people as an earnest of long-wished for rain ; and 
as the iniildlc of October was U4IW past, I judged the year too far 
spoilt for further explorations ui Alsace*, a country but littkt visitcil, 
abounding in monuments of antiquity and historical reminiscences ; 
and, from the beauty of its mountains, and their comparative soli- 
tude and wildno.ss, though standing above thickly poophsl valleys, 
by no means to be de.spisod by the mere tourist, and to the artist 
and naturalist possessing undoiibtcl attractiinis, combined with 
the charui of comparative novelty for all alike. 


a. C. SWAYNI5, 
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THE FAIR BOSE 0F’aA8HMERE.—(IV’) 

Chapter vn. 

The Capture. 

Night had closed in. Darkness rolled in pitchy waves over the 
oity and over the river that ran across and under its mantle a 
baige lay moored off a pier a short distance from the palace. The 
Sindian harl secured this vessel. It was manned by such crevr as 
could be counted upon in any underhand work. But however 
suitable they were for his infernal scheme he kept them in utter 
igtiornncc of his destined gaol. Only they knew that they were 
having a hand in a bold gnme. Under colour of his office he hail 
wrought SM .artfully upon some supernumerary palace-guards os to 
have made thorn believe that they were under the Qovornor’s orders 
to escort two chainbcr-niaids of her majesty to some river station. 
Cognisant ag they were of the removal of the court ladies, by 
batches, out of the palace precincts they saw no reason to*distrust 
him. A doziMi anned men in full uniform kept themselves ready 
for service. 

Hajring thus arranged tilings he wore his livery and approached 
the princess. 

“It ia surely time wn mode reaily for leaving " announced he 
with a profound bow. 

" What arrangement has been made for my going ?” questioned 
die. 

" I assure your ladyship of exact obedience to the royal com* 
mand ” replied he. ''There is the State barge awaiting us by the 
river bank." 

ft the escort ready 

*^oa8e, my lady" assured ho with clasped hands. 

"Who are the men composing it ?" asked she. 

"A dozen of his majesty's bodyguaids." 

"Yon will see that they are well armed.” 
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" We go under an armed escort, ” was his prompt answer. 
His face wore a mask of dissimtilation. 

Taking Ghitrolekha by the baud she followed him softly down 
into the grounds, little conscious that in this affair lay the germs 
of her future trouble. Much less hail her companion an intuition 
that a sad destiny was prepared for them. " 

There was now the task of getting out of the palace precincts. 
The gates were well-guarded but there was a postern for the 
entrance and exit of the domestics. Egress by it was possible, 
although it involved the risk of close observation. Happily the 
warders were just off to snatch a hasty meal, leaving a patrol to 
stand guard. 

The Sindian bore down boldly upon him. The latter started 
forward the moment his G}'e fell upon the party and the light of 
his lamp flashed up and down the grounds. 

“ What brings you hero at this hour f" domauded ho recognising 
the Sindian. 

“I have oixlers to ounduct niun.^ chambermaids of her 
majesty to the fort " rtipliod ho in an undortoiu\ 

The men?” he questioned again, pointing to the guards. 

“ We start under an oseort. ” Was the olT-lmnd .answer. 

By whose order ?” 

We go by the Oovoriier’s orders. ’* 

“ Governor’s onlers ? ” the patrol echoed dubiously. 

Yes, '* returned the other boldly, “Is not that enough. If you 
wont reasons, why go and ask him. ” 

The patrol growled out some answer. 

“Quick, let us through, wc brook no elfday." urged tho Sindian. 

The door was thrown open and they swung out. .Tust then a 
sergeant of the patrol was I'eiurniug from liis rounds, followed by a 
half-a-dozen men just relieved. 

" Where are they going ? ” inquired the sergeant, turning to 
the patrol, 

Tho latter (Explained their errand. A look of relief crossed the 
Sindian’s face us the sergeant moved away wkh his train. // 

The posteni opened to a park at tiie back of the great quad- 
rangular range of palace-buildings and beyond the park rolled a lawn 
away to the river. A grassy track across the park saved a detour 
of tho many long avenues leading to the river side. Along it he 
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lod the way, taking good care that the slightest obsemtion from 
the wanlers' quarters should not detect them. As they advanced, 
their eyes could catch many a dull ha/e of light ahead, rising 
evidently from thii sentry beats. This was disspiriting to the 
Sindian but his quick-witted move saved the situation. Taking 
devious ways he managed to lead the party beyond the net-work 
of sentry-beats on to the lawn and then to the night-hidden river 
bank. It was all still and in that black atmosphere of silence 
accentuated by the whispered hush of wind-swept trees and the 
occasional screech of a night bird their slightest movements seemed 
intensified. 

A ring of horse-hoofs echoed along the river-side. 

Horsemen coming fast, cpiick under the trees ” the Sindian 
whispered to the hulios, motioning them to turn aside. They 
had scarce taken cover when the equestrians rode by, but not 
without a challenge to which the Sindian answered in suitable 
terms. 

In a few moments they arrived at the water's edge. The barge 
was hailed. A sullen wash of the water broke the death-like hush 
and the vessel’s nose bumped against the bank. Then passing over 
a plank the ladies got aboard and were ensconced in a nice little 
shed in the after ^dock. 'fhe Sindian followed next and then one 
by one th(* escorts seized a trailing rope and swung themselves 
on board. 

“ Give us a drink befon? wo start. '* whispered one of the ooat’s 
cx-ew ||o tho Sindian, 

“Spoil not good meat by hunjdng the roasting ” hoaxed he. 

* Finish the job and I will put into your stomach bowls of gin 
and ale. ” 

“ Just a sip, man. *’ 

" No •* returned he peevishly. “ To drink now would but 
muddle your pnte. Quick, the business does not admit of any 
fooliifg. ” 

Muttering a thousaiitl curses two men bent to the sculls, two 
held tho litter-rop ' and one seized the helm. The broad sweep of 
sair spread its folds over the vessel's dock and the barge was sent 
spinning into deep water. Then with a swirl that caused eddies 
of foam to leap up fipom under her stem she drifted with the tide, 
a drip of the oars serving at times to keep her in position. 
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The night, was without hope of moon. The stars were hidden 
by rolling clouds. Only here and there dim lights cast streaks 
across the water either from the lonely wharves or from the lanterns 
of passing boats. Through the darkness she picked her way among 
the vessels in mid-stream, the oars lending an agreeable splash to 
the noise of the ripples. The current was swift and the full stretch 
of canvass lending wings to her spend she was devouriug the way 
before her. The town was swept past, then through the country 
she ploughed her way. Here the river widened out and turned at 
a sharp angle in a north-westerly direction. 

Now all was diurkness ; dreadful, inonacing d.arknc.ss. Amid the 
darkness she kept her course, , with nothing but walls of shadow 
and silence before, behind and around through which the wind 
shrieked its weird music. 

Tima flew past. It was midnight. She had turned the bend of 
the river and swept round the .acclivity on whicli h.ad stood a few 
hours ago the proud camp of the iuvsuler. Now she luissod into a 
very different scene, the river was shut in on one side with a long 
stretch of bush and on the other with cliffs that broke sheer away 
without bend or break. Far ahead a well of mist closed tho view. 
The wene was eeryio and a depressing lifelussncss hung over it. 
On she pressed, with a strong floo<I under her, still ouwtii'd, tlie 
paddles splashing, the canvas flapping. Not .nnot.Hcr sound awoko 
the echoes of the night, not another Kiil bFok<! the placid u.vpnusH 
of water. 

Suddenly a shrill whistle rang out upon the stillness. As by a 
oommon impulse all on board, save only the Sindian, started up 
with a quick snspicion of something wrong. On tho heels of tho 
sound there followed another, yot another. The stilhiesr. was so 
utter, so intense that the sounds seemed to fill the whole earth. 

"What can this mean" broke out tiin guards wumloring what it 
pwtended. 

"Some night-bird screeching" .suggested the Sindian in a tone of 

indifference. 

Into the brooding siTence then broke a quick suocossiun of jlow 
Mgnaliiwg otiee. All but tho Sindian stared out into the b/ick- 
neee, with eyes strained for the first glimpse of some abnormal 
movement. Ont of the gloom that shrouded the busby hank there 
•eemed to emerge shadowy swimniing shapes. They loomed like 
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ghosts and dartsd back into obscurity again. The lookers leant 
eagerly forvard, firing their gase on the vision, many an ill-omened 
supposition began to rise in their mind, their every nerve was 
strained in an acute tension of hearing. Then came a crashing of 
undergrowth, a cracking of branchea. 

"Bobbers'' cried out the guards in a chorus. Each'felt his sword 
and braced himself up for a tusseL 

From within the shod came half-suppressed cries. The princess 
and her companion had started up in vague terror. A shadow of 
some impending evil had just fallen upon them. 

"Be not alarmed, ” jerked out Sindian, protruding his head in. 
"Oh Bboyro, where are yon taking us.” The princess g-osped out. 
A look of intense dread crept into her eyes. 

"Why, we arc nearing our gaol. The fort could be seen from 
here but for the haze.” replied ho. 

"You are leading us astray,” growled Chitrolekha casting a 
critical eye over him. Her face gleamed as pale as ivory. It must 
have been intuition rather than reason which led her to smell some 
thing wrong. 

"Heaven preserve me from having such intentions as yon sup- 
pose.” protested the Sindian, the reply was meant to buffet her in 
the iace. 

" Look, Itlie shadowy forms seem to be peering through the 
bushes” {altered out she. A sickening dread was come over her. 
She fancied she could discern the outline of a man crouching under 
the bushes, then another, a third, a fouAh. 

“]3on't give yourselves a moment’s bother'’ he tried to dispel 
their fear." These are only village louts. If they be a score or more 
it will make but little odds. You will soon see how at our first shout 
they tuni tail” * 

Their panic wore off though the scared look had not left their 
eyes. The Sindian had now a little trouble with the escort. 

"Where are yon lending ns" questioned they sternly. 

"You should ask the Governor that question. I am only carrying 
ontJus orderi' retort.r!d the Sindian with a stniggle to keep his die- 
oonffitnre out of sight. 

"Must we not know where are we bound fori' snarled tiiey.” 

“Don't be sour. A hillfort on the riverside a little ahead." 
He ^nuned an answer. 
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A low murmur had not kept the men long occupied when a loud 
blowing on conches and blood-curdling yells crashed upon the still- 
nessL Voices bccnmn hushed and an awful sensation ran up the 
spine of every one on board excepting that of the Sindian. A moment 
later a dark form lurched forward, followed by another, then a third, 
a fourth and' so on. They scrambled upon a boat. It needed but a 
moment for the gazers to take in the situation. 

'*VVe must give them a slip,” cried the Sindian in a feigned tone 
of dismay.” Shaprs a course, boatmen, straight otf by the right bank.” 

The boat heeled slightly over, began to pitch and roll and then 
plunged sideward. Then burst forth a n^petition of those blood curd 
ling cries which had just filled the hearers with terror. They rang 
with appalling reverberations, filling the air with weinl echoes. 

“Oh Bhoyro. they are after ns” crii^l the princess, cold with 
horror, as her sharp eyes ospi«*d dark forms leaping through the tufty 
tall grass into a boat. 

“They come, they cotnc” echoed Chitmlokha in trembling accenhs. 
Her hands shook sis though they were palsied. Her eyes wen; 
eloquent of the terror which was greater than she could bear. 

"Be quiet/* cried ho voxedly "whoever they may be our guards 
are lusty enough to beat the life out of them.*' 

"'They seem tc be many,*’ cried the princess without taking her 
gaze frogn otf the shadowy forms. Her expression ])asseci from <piick 
alarm to a full appreciation of her position. 

"Armed men.'* Her companion joined her tremulous voice in blind 
frantic terror, for a clangour of arms struck out sound in the distant 
darkness. 

"Never mind it, we. will keep the infernal knaves at Iwiy.” 
pretender! he 

Barely a few moments had elapsed when a wild screech cut and 
cleft the air and a iiat-bottomed vessel lofleii with armed men was 
seen advancing. All in the stern craned out, straining their eyes and 
pricking up their ears. • 

"Barbarians” burst out the crew os the approaching vessel became 
painfully plain. They were by no moans blind to the serious q| the 
situation. ’ 

"Nonsense” snarled the Sindian ”I will be dashed if they are 
borbariana They seem to bo some village louts, some roughs who 
gain their living at the riverside ” 
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"Boughs or Tufflers, we must keep out of their way*’ persisto^l 
the boatmen. 

“Thon swing off the boat’s bow and head her for the other banks” 
said he. A spiteful grin dug into his face. 

The boat laboured ahc.ad swaying and rocking perilpusly in the 
attempt to get away. 

‘ Oh save us if you can” cried the ladies through stiffening lips. 

They were quick to grasp the details of the threatening situation. 
“ You are needlessly alarmiing yourselves ” fretted lie. 

Away dashed the boat and away rushed the vessel in pursuit 
The boat’s crew rowed with .all their might but it became impossible 
for them to outdistance the pursuers. The race was a mail one for 
life and liberty. The timid emit seemed to fly but the chasing 
vessel was too hot for it. Soon it swept alongside, l.ndcn with 
twenty Tui'kish soldiers, who with n hoarse hurrah came trooping 
within sin arm’s length of its ribs. 

" Confounded rufli.ans ! Infamous diabolical scoundrels! ” shouted 
out the Sindian affecting to take them for roughs “Is this the way 
you keep the laws. Do you know what it moans to stop peaceful 
i/ravcllers in these troubled times. Keep off or this pike shall speed 
through your liiric.” He tapped a pike significantly and made a 
movement as if about to hurl it. 

“ Dash your eyes ” inipreeated the boatmen. “ It is a ghng of 
barbarians as sure as you arc alive." 

“ Oh horror ! Ho f -Mgiifd a cry of (Usioay and swinging thi* 
pike over his head bawlo*! out to the guards " Form up men. 
Charge out and cut them down.’' 

The guards drew up to oppo.se them. The crew worked desper- 
ately to make heailway. 

” Oh, save us, save us.” Yelled out the ladies in a frenzy of 
dismay. They fully n^aliscd how desperate the situation was 
becoming. A helpless look came on their face. 

“ Hush '* burst out the »Sindian in a tone of rebuke. “ Wc don’t 
care who they care. Wo will run them into a corner. Come on, 
infem|^ knaves, tackle us if you dare. It is with brave men you 
have got to reckon.” The chalhinge was a mockery. 

With a vicious grin on his face the foremost of the gang 
sprang upon the K*eriv whirling his bbide aloft to cut through his 
opposers. In a flash the guaitls dosed round him and the nearest 
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made a deadly thrust which sent him stagger back and fall like u 
log; Savage at the sight of their comrades laid low the rest hurled 
themselves within striking distance of the defenders, fell back for 
a moment under their sweeping blows and rallying made a furious 
onslaught. Bjows fell thick and last, yells filled the air, the barge 
swayed and rocked perilously. 

“ Save IIS while tliore is time yet.” screamed out the princess 
and her companion, shaking in body and limb. They were dumb 
founded at the sight. Their senses swam with the teiTor and the 
din. It was a horrible spectacle. 

" Fly, let us fiy, any thing is better than feeing the fiends.” 
blurted the boat's crew and in an instant they threw themselves 
overboard to seek safety in flight. 

“ That's our only chance ” gasped out Ohitrolekha and grasping 
the princess made ready for a plunge. 

What are you about ” cried out the Sindian stopping forward 
to prevent their escapes His game was going to be lost riglit at 
the moment when he was playing his trump canl.” Don’t risk your 
life. AH is not lost We have chance yet against the desperadooa” 

The Princess would have fainted hod he not steadied her with 
a hand upon her shouldei-s, would have fallen but for his ready arm. 
The companion too was more than half-paralysed with t vrrt>r. 

Her fight went on. There were leaping and dodging, striking 
and panning. Blows fell in showers. Cries of fur}', wild yells, 
groans of the dying made the air resound. 

One by one the guards fell ami with them as many as fifteen 
Turks. Now was the time fur the Sindian to play his part-. 
" Finish the boat’s crew,” he whispered to the nearest surviver. 

There they swim.” 

Three of the surviving Turks sculled in the darkness hither 
and thither, pounced upon the swimmers one by one and sent them 
shrieking to a water grave. 

He now made a show of fight Swinging Ills pike alo'ft he 
stormed. ” Approach but one step and I dash out your brains.” 

” Put down that silly thing ” said they in mockery, ^Ily 
understanding his meaning. 

” If I prove not my word may I never handle a pike again ” 
bullied ho in a counterfeit tone. He threw the weapon aimleslly. 
It struck upon empty air and splashed into the water. The part 
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he was playing was meant to remove from the mind of the princess 
any the least suspicion of his complicity in the affair. 

Now down on your knees or 1 strangle you to death." Flash- 
ed out one of the man farcically. 

“ Secure him haml and foot and drop him oves the vessers 
side " added another, making a false show of decisiveness. 

" Kill me if you will but spare the ladies, " he made a mock 
appeal. 

We will not shed you blood, for it is only a s:ivage who 
would hack at a craven " snid a thinl laughing. 

*‘For mercy’s sake spare the ladies” He acted his pari to a finish. 

They shall bo well treated " was the premeditated answer. 

The barge was now manned by the crew of the other vessel and 
set in motion up the stroatn. 

Fright and despair had begun to toll heavily on the princess 
and her companion. It had not taken them long to sum up the 
situation. They understood that they had fallen into the hands of 
the barbarians. The horror of the future seemed to yawn before 
them. It made their sens(.*s n»el. For a few moments their brain 
worked with some show of coherence, for a few muinonts there came 
and went a painful recognition of their position. Then followed a 
sort of daz(9d consciousness which by degrees culminated in a com- 
plete loss of sensibility. Losing consciousness they lokt their 
equilibrium. Their head falling lower and lower with each con- 
vulside breath they col1:ip8od at last into .a huddled heap. 

TKe boat torif on at a flying pace, the men nt the oars were 
tugging with might and main. Just then a skiff was sighted ahead. 
It seemed to approach ami sbdwart forms were discernible from its 
stem to stem. , 

“ Can they be our men " The five Turks questioned one 
another. To make sure they shouted out their watchward. It was 
echoed from the approaching vessel 

" Now they come, silly lubbers.” grunted the Sindian. 

The vessel swept up, having on board half-ardozen armed Turks. 

} How now, what's been keeping you ” accosted the survivors 
surcastically. 

“Why, we were upon the water, roving *• answered they. 

" Have you cakou leave of your senses ? Could n’t catch the 
noise here, it could even rouse the dead.” 
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" We were hcailing up-Btream, watching where you would heave 
in Bight.” 

” Nonsense.” cried the latter in a rasping voice " Wc rather 
expected you would strike right across.” 

“ There was a sharp fight here.” The Sindian struck in. 

** Look, of twenty men only iivo left. 1 am almost shaken to 
shreds.” 

” Would that you had joined ns a few minutes before.” The 
survivors regretted. 

“ I thought you would join in time and not keep skulking ” 
tauwted the Sindian. 

” Confound you •* growled they “ Though all the devils from 
hell were here we would dare the worst. Ours is no craven heart.” 
The taunt was gall and wormwood to them. 

Side by side the two vessels pushed on, covonMl a couple of 
miles and wen^. then made ti spin towards a landing-slali “ Moor 
there,” was the order to the rowers. 

The boat wci'e made fast to n tree by the bank. Tln^. Turks 
jumped out and in a few minutes some Afghan women came with 
a litter and bore away the unconscious forms to a camp. It was 
the camp of General Kubini Khan. The Sindian followed on foot. 
The rest moved in a bofly, driving the boatmen before. I hem at the 
point ofiihe sword. 

In a tent were the c«aptives laid mi a pile of cushions, all 
tnotionleRR, as though stricken dead. The women wi>r<' bivy working 
over them, the Sindian shared the watch by the bedside. 'Their 
dress tumbled in disorder, the hair streaming loosely about the face, 
the eyes closed, the lips tightened, they seemed entranced into a 
death-like swoon. For hours tho watchers were in a stite of 
strained excitement. 13y degrees their senses returned, the closed 
lips parted and slowly tho eyes opened • opened on the bonding fiices 
and then wandered round the room in bewilderment, lalvngin 
naught of the surrounding. Dazed and ulterly stupefied to out- 
ward things, their faculties seeming numbed, th-. bniin chnn^d 
to an awful blankness, for a while they could not think, couldlnot 
reason. Then thought and memory came bock tumultuously, next 
a feeling of terror, a stiff dumb terror, terror which tongue-tied 
them. If words came upon the dry lips it Wiis only to dio away. 
Gradually they conjured up before them the ghastly scene on the 
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river, realised the hopelessness of the situation, their utter help- 
lessness. Through all their soul there thrilled agonies of dread 
and despair, their senses swam, everything swam about them, even 
the room seemed spinning round. Then sobs shook their frame, 
tears coursed down the colourless cheeks and in thp surge of the 
emotions the heart beat in fierce feverish strokes, the pulse 
throbbed to suffocation. 

“ Do not cry. We may yet be rescued." Said the Sindian in 
soothing, consoling accents. 

Oh Bhoyro, where are wo ?" gasped out the princess with eyes 
dilated and fixed at him in a horrible stare. 

" Never mind where we are.*’ he evaded the question. '* Let 
us fortify oui-selves by patience against this unexpected stroke. 
Let us be bold and make the best of things.” 

But who brought us here, What place is this ** she mumbled 
out. 

'*A tent" wailed out her companion, casting astounded glances 
around. We are amongst the barbarians, have fallen clean into 
th(?ir hnndR." 

" Oh, horror ! " A scream broke from her lips. Her breath seemed 
to fail, her limbs to give way. 

Steady ^your nerves, I conjure you ” The Sindian joined his 
soothing voice. “ We should foi*tify our heart against thc^ misfor- 
tune. Let us consider that it is a luisfortune which ivo could not 
avoid. Let us nut lose heart but hope^ that our rescue is close 
at hand." 

" Von brought this misfortune upon us, you brought us into 
this scrape” moaned out Chitrolokha in quivering accents. The 
unhappy maiden was sinick with a sick deadly horror. 

Is it just to impute an unhappy accident to one who in no 
way contributed towards it ? " protested the Sindian to exculpate 
himself. However I do not wish to lose time in justifying myself 
to you,* only I beg you *i'i11 nut forbear to consider me your devoted 
and trusty slave.” 

taki^ us from this dread fill place.” wailed the princess 
in a voice low and broken. 

"You have nothing to fear. We are not taken as prisoners of war. 
Most likely the bt'^'^jarian chief is not aware of our capture. He 
is yet completely absorbed in bis operations. Our captors are but 
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a stray band hanging about here and there to waylay travellers. 
They mistook ns for soonts. Wo oonld get oflf well enough if only 
we lowered the Hag, but the guards were foolish enough to give 
fight They struck down many of their number. This provoked 
the rest to sci^ our persons fimoying wo were the leaders.” 

“ They mean to carry us away ns prisoners." cried the princess. 
There was a tremor in the voice and a shudder in her frame. 

“They cannot It was as personal motive which made them 
sieze us. They are bound to set us free." Stuttered the former in 
trying to hide his simulation beneath an appearance of sincerity. 

“ Is there no means of sending the nows to his majesty ! Oh, 
Bhoyro, he knows not what has befallen——” 

Her voice was choked with emotion. The wonls she wi»s 
about to utter foiled upon her tongue. 

“ Keep cool and ijuiet. We need have no fear that they will 
work some evil. If they be so minded, I a)u on the alert, ready to 
die in your defence. 1 will shield you from all they may attempt.” 

In a stream the words broke from his lips. 

" You will do nil that you i-aii I quite know," she cchoiid the 
words with a catch in h<-r breatli. “ But of what avail will it l»e." 

She looked piteouslv at him. 

' You neoil bo under no apprehension about your safety. 
They aiean you no harm. Ihe-y cannot do any.” 'He riippatcd 
soothingly. 

“ No, no, there is no escape for us ' ’ She burst into ii torrent 
of tears reganlless of the iuany expn;ssioiis of eoinlulcuee. 

“ Wipe iiway your twirs. Can you get rid of your alarm in 
tears. Bo calm,” repeatcil he. 

“ They will never give up their prisoner '' wailed the niaidon. 
her voice shook and sank. Teui-s bediminoil her eyes. 

In their strained excitement of terror it seemed os if they must 
soK-am alouil and cry. As often as they wiped their tears awny 
the eyes filled again. • 

“ It is not possible to escape from these men," The princess 
gasped out between solw. - 

“The hope is worse than madness.'’ cried her compiunou 
bivkenly. It was a cry of dread, cry of despair. 

'* Don’t despair. I will employ all my wit to save you. I have 
jrist been to their captain, he has promisest to let us off.” 
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He brought alibis ingenuity into foil play to lull them unto 
the belief that they wore captured by mistake. 

On the following morning General Kublai Khan despatched a 
message to the Sultan infomiing him about the capture and 
soliciting further onlers. The final order confirming the previous 
arrangement did not reach him till evening. In the meantime 
preparations were rite for the transport of his contingent by river. 
The day passed in procuring forty-two large vessels. They were 
ranged in two in twenty-one rows, the pair in the muddle of the 
llolilla were two picturesque barges, one meant tor the aocommodation 
of the captives and the other to contain the treasure. The leading 
boats were j-eserved for the General and his assistants. 

CHAirTER VIII. 

Tiu! Ru^pture. 

Though the ransom was paid in the torenoon it was liiirly 
evening when the numerous corps spread round the city were 
united into one army. It was nightfall when Mahmud ordered 
a general withdrawl and the niiglity armamuut began its movement. 
By the time the princess was captured he had at least si.Y hours 
start, but retanlod as he was by night haze, he could not make 
much progress. General Kublai Khan was lliercforo abl* to 
communicate with him on the subject. 

We have seen that aft> r the main army had covered & distance 
( f thirty miles from the capital, a stu und corps, after the separation 
of the contingent nn<l. r (.bMu-rul Kubbti Khan. detatchiMl itself 
from "it under c«»vcr of a riank niuvement but with the darker 
purpose of hurrying away the prince by a short cut to Ghaxni. 
It was commanded by General Murad Bey. Its deviation from 
the track of the main army was atfected so skilfully by a judicious 
selection of paths as to have kept the prince in utter ignorance 
of its complete isolation. 

Yerily a prisoner ho was treaioil with a semblance of profound 
respect. His creduious spirit was so beguiled by the exliibitiou 
of many marks sif adoration that he saw no roasnn to doubt 
hif position as an honoured guest. 

Versant in nil the wiles of policy and in all the forms of 
deceit the Sultan had wrought so artfully upon him ns to have 
inspired with coi/’idence his open uiiscuspicious heart. His weapons 
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of treachery were employed with deadly effectiveuess. Receiving 
him at the first audience with the warmest congratulations he 
maintained to the last the semblance of- friendly sincerity. Qeneral 
Murad Bey, who too took a hand in the game was none the less 
fertile in stratagem. The farce was well acted. 

At noon of the following day the detatchment reached a sweep 
of level land covered with short springy turf. Around it -a forest 
grew thick and wild. The weather now portended a storm. 
Mighty banks of cloud obscured the sky. Quick vivid flashes 
of lightning quivered along the horizon and thunder was heard 
booming away In the far distance. It was evident that a storm 
would break heavily upon them in the weary march. 

" Do you think it will storm before evening.” The general 
asked his adjutant. 

"If not before but after evening. We have a hard night 
ahead ” guessed he. 

" Then we must camp down hen^ ** deci<led the former. 

It was an ideal place for an encampment. Tents were pitched, 
the horses stabled and a stockade was drawTi around. 

To the prince and his adjutant was assigned the ecuitral tent. 
On its either side were smaller ones whewdn wore stowed the 
stores and erjuipments. The General chose his quarters at the 
back, while in the front wi^o his guanls lodged. Itouiid thi.^ little 
group was a large iyen .s|j.*ino. beyond wliifjh clustonsl a (•ir(!uit of 
tents in promiscious rows, intiM-scctcid by alley's and av«jiiiii.‘s. 

An understanding of the situation began slowly to tlawn upon the 
prince more by intuition than from a critical view. Signs hitherto 
unheeded began now to assume in his eyes an ominous significance, 
He felt he was under way fur some unknown destination by quite 
a different route from the oiicithc main army was taking. Would 
to Heaven it wei-e a delusion, a trick of imagination, a (Miiiecption 
of disonlered fancy ? No, it was too true. Ho was drifting with a 
loose band, while the iuvarler was away crossing some di.<lant 
region with the bulk of his army. Then? was no possibk? room 
for doubt, liia braiTi seemed to spin round as he triofl to see li^t 
in this dark riddle. 'Fho keen vision of his companion harl jir^t 
swept a good deal of mystery from the surroufiding. Both now 
scented a trap, both liegan to be oppressed by an uneasy sense of 
danger. The air seemed weighted with it. 
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N4)w were they sensible of their error. They had confided in tho 
assurances of a consuinmaUs doubl.-denler, one profoundly ignorant 
of the refined laws of war. Their trusting nature ’ was hurrying 
them into a criminal’s doom. The truth came upon them with a 
shock that they were no better than captives, to bo ohained to a 
life of slavery in some dreary recess of Hindukush. Both wenj 
brave, nevertheless the thought of the impending fate set them 
shuddering. But was it not possible to stave it ofif by a timely 
slip. To their cautions prudence it was hazardous to exhibit 
symptoms of suspicion while on the other hand to wink at the game 
was the reverse of sound policy. The prompt course their mind 
suggested was to slip away unporcieved. 

“ We can find our way out ” said the adjutant decisively. 

Both issued from the tent, crossed the open space. 

While they were casting about for some method of escape 
through the engirding tent rows, their keen eyes discovered a lonely 
pathway, it zigzagged away to the open grassy stretch outside 
the encampment. Down it they slipped, dodged abreast and making 
quick time over it, found themselves at last on the outskirts of tho 
camp, face to face with the stockade. 

Tho shuffling footsteps caught the keen ear of a patrol A voice 
rose shrill inV) the air and the next instant a huge Afghan stepped 
up, then another, * 

“ Where are you going ? " challenged they, with scant reganl 
for ceremony. 

** Wh}* should you ask this { ” demanded the adjutant, meeting 
their gaze with a dark scowl If flashed upon him and his royal 
companion that there were sentinels guarding every possible 
avenue of escape. 

" We know who you are and have no order to let you pass.” 
replied they with a slight toss of the head, 

“ Y^hose onlcr d(i you need ? ” asked tho former. 

The Oeneral's was the firm reply. 

“ Are you posted here as look outs'” interrogated the adjutant 
in slBtemer voice. 

Just sa” 

“ Say to him that we start out for a stroll in the open.” 

” Stay where you are while 1 go and inform him,” sfdd one of 
the men. With speed of his heels he broke the news to the general 
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" What can this mean ” demanded the adjutant, turning upon 
the other a look of hot inquiry. 

“ I rofuso to answer,” was the impertinent reply. 

“ If you don’t, your life is not worth a pin’s fee ” rasped he. 

In a few 'moments Murad Bay appeared on the scone followed 
by the informant. 

“ We would gladly know what reason have these men to bar 
our wa}'," the prince politely asked him. 

“They act by my order.” Murad Bey spoke with cutting 
coolness. 

There was a peculiar glitter in his eyes. 

“ What is your reason ?” The tone of the prince sharpened 
a bit. 

"I carry out the Sultan’s ortler. This is my reason.*' Cold 
and measured were tin* words, beneath which the prince’s ear 
caught the surge of treacherous design. He rearl the truth in 
his face. 

“What is yo?ir Sultan's order?” Deniandoil he flushing 
angrily. 

“ To keep you in dose custody ” replied the former. An insolent 
smile came to the corners of his mouth. An evil light flamed 
up in his eyes. 

” And then.” 

“ To carry you to Ghazni.” 

“ As a prisoner, do y«u moan” grated the prince. His rage? 
began to mount. 

“ Of course ” said the General. The sinister expression on his 
face became more marked. 

“ Is this a trap, a stratagem laid to ensnare the unwary ? Is this 
a trick ■ of your master? I sec all now, I nm wheedled hero to 
be played against with the canls in his hands,” roared out the 
prince, his mind was woi-kcd up almost to frenzy. «• 

“ Villainous base treachery ? ” The voice oi the adjutant up- 
rose in fiery protest. 

“ Do you fancy we will keep faith with aliens, pshaw ? ” pbed 
the general. A peculiar smile shot over his features. 

“ What,” roared the prince. “ Is it your code of honour to 
break treaties and inveigle men unto your power by knavish 
tricks ? " His rage flared up all the mocc fiercely. 
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**Of wha)> aviul ate treaties'* jeered the general irith a 
oomie ahake of hie head. 

" Death and the- Devil, we have been tricked,** ctidd the ptinoe. 

The angry blood played like a flame over his countenance. 

■'We meet canning with conning** retorted the former with a 
ameter smile. 

'* Your cunning has overreached itself, servile scoundrel ** burst 
out the prince, his eyes were gathering fieroe fire. 

"Shut ?’* frowned the general " I am in no humour finr your im* 
pertinence.’* 

“ But you have humour to play vilhunons dirty tricks " frowned 
the adjutant His voice vibrated with passion and hatred. 

" What sort of hound do yon call yourself that yon date bark at 
me ?** protested the general, bottling up his wrath. "Know you 
not that to treat me with a faint vestige of disrespect is to dishonour 
the Great Sultan ?** 

" I denounce him too. I will blasen his name throughout the 
world ;i8 that of a coward, n cheat, a villain." grated the former. 
The furious words coursed swiftly on each other. 

'* What, dan^ you offer affront to his royal porson i I will 
revenge your iiisolcnco,’* thundered Murad Bey. 

“ The m.'in who swears .in oath and does not resiKot it is a rogue, 
u blackgtiard ' the prince rap|icd out. * 

."An oath given to swine is not binding** ]>be general sneered egain. 

" Re-oall wliat yo i said or I would force the words down your 
throat) prating ass," stormed the prince, hot blood mantled to his 
fiiee. His eyes were aflame. *rhuro was a touch of haughtiness in his 
tone. 

Murrad Bey cowered under that, look, but he owed it to bis 
self-respect to assert himself. 

" Reflect you4ire talking to a Turk general " warned he. 

" I cannot speak otherwise than ns I have ** returned the prince 
haughtily. 

" Ton shall answer me afterwards for this. Now say what 
apo^gy have yon to offisr for your insolent language in reforence to 
the Sultan. 

"None** was the haughty reply. 

" Words are empty. Hera is my sabre to repay your insolenoe.* 
He touched the hilt of his sword menacingly.* 
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■ "If I had a hundnd lives and each was to be taken from me 
by toitare, no threat would prevail, I denonnoe him a villain, a 
black demon, a' sooundrel” roared the prince, stamping his feet 
iioicely. 

“Have a care how you let off yonr tongue,” pealed out the foi> 
mer with a look of outraged onthorily. “I am a devil when my 
blood is up and it is boiling in my vmns just now.” 

'i hurl defiance iu your teeth* the prince answered defiantly, 

^ He was shaking with rage. 

"Ton arc doomed. Your head is on tho block. Nothing short 
of a miracle can save you,” pronouned Murad Bey. 

“'Phe visicn of the block has no terror lor us. If we must die, 
we shall die fighting hard. But know, vile blackguard, there is our 
sovereign to avenge us. . Tho hand of vengeance shall not rest till 
it wipes out your race and loaves no living soul to tell tho tale” 
cried the prince, a lurid fire burnt in his eyes, 

"Pooh ? I laugh at your threat. So spare yourself the trouble 
• of uttering it.” The Ocneral broke out into a scomfnl mocking 
laugh. 

“Revenge, deep and (loadly revenge f" thundered the adjutant 
glaring fiercely. “It lliis treachery be not paid for with tho blood 
of your countiy may 1 never mount steed again.” 

"Tf nfan can nwugo, our sovereign will do it, all his people will 
do it. The brunt of his r age shall fall with double fury on you, on 
your master and uii your race.” The prince repeated his threat, 

"There will lie those who will ravage your land, horsy the 
homesteads and destroy your race root and branch.” The adjutant 
joined his fiery voice. 

“Rave and rant and r>;peat the wild nonsense. I don’t listen It) 
such crasy stuff as these. Hut will you give me a straight answer’.” 
asked the General. 

“What ?” 

"Will you submit to my authority ?” * 

“No, a hundred times no ” vociferated both. 

“Drive me not to rise ferce, I hold in my hands the key offronr 
life and death." 

“We defy yon. Do your ntmosb We fear not the issue” re- 
turned they haughtily. 


KALI KUMAR aHOSB, 
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THE ^yAR AND GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 

Amonf; the* many surprisos of the war now raging is the cnor- 
moiifi power of resisianoe nnd aggn ssion developed by Germany. 
That a mystic born in the purple should aim at universal domi- 
nion, and find ignorant dupes eager to promote his insane ambi- 
tion, is quite intelligible. Such things are in the normal course 
of social evolution ; and they will recur until democracies are sufli- 
cieiilly advanced to guide their own destiny. We stand aghast 
at th»i sp(^ctacIe iiresented by 05,000,000 bighly-instructad Euro- 
]Mjans, consenting to be used ns n battering ram against civilisa- 
tions far older and finer than their own. For such a phenomenon 
as this there is no precedent in history. Some light is cast on the 
problem in racial psyehologj* which it offers by a binVs-cye view 
of German Universities, whierh was published in Paris just before 
William II shot his bolt from the blue. It proves conclusively 
that the nidus of the present war must be sought for at the centres 
of higher education throughout the Fatherland. The author of 
this profoundly interesting work is Dr. Rend Cruchet of Bonleaux. 
After* attaining the M. D. degree ifi 1900, he devoted his voca- 
tions for thirteen consecutive years to a study of Germany’s twenty 
uniaersities. He 'Uirichod his own Alma Mater with two reports 
on uieir inner working ; and crowned his long labours with an 
exhaustive snrvey cxa titled 1^8 Ufiivereites AUemandes au XXc 
fdede. 

T)r, Cruchet entered on his self-appointed task with an open 
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mind, and the power to weigh evidence which a scientific training 
confers. He has given the world a perfectly impartial account of 
institutions which are ' but little understood in Western Europe 
and America, For, although German universities numbered many 
hundreds of foreign alumni, the true inwardness of their teaching 
was sedulously hidden from all who stood outside the Teutonic 
pale. Dr. Cnichet rondej*a ample juatieo tri the . seimtifie training, 
self sacrifice and self-devotion which the youth of Qorniany owes 
to her system of higher education. Ho contrasts the vigorous 
organic life enjoyed by every German University with the torpor 
which attends exccssivo centralisation in Fj-anco. But deeper 
knowledge compelled him to charge a glowing pictun? with shades. 
Efficiency on the material side of life is dearly bought if it involve. 
an abject surron«.lor of one s personnlit.y. All Tmitons oxaggeral;** 
the ovine instinct widoh attends and chocks thi* advanco civiliwi- 
tion ; their youth is indeed “ wax to roceivo and ip.»n to retain ' 
the lessons of tho rlassrooin. Oii the otlier hand self interest 
forbids their instruotoi-s to pursue the main nhject of cd.i- 
catioii, namely forjnation of charueter. Teachers, iiom tlio self- 
important ILmt rridV-^sor to the. hniiihk/sf: pi-dagoguo of a village 
school, are part and paroc*! c»f iha.t sinishT machin" which h.-is 
oppressed Gerinaiiy for a huiidriMl years. 'Hi*: r curricula and i“\t 
hooks are proscribed I»y mitral .aulhoriiy ; and I In- ‘slightest dis- 
play of independence is seventy imnish'-d l)\ Dlscijilinarv Ci-uits 
from whose decision tlu^r*! is n<» jippi'al. Stand iug in mort^d dr«‘.'isl 
of the espionage wliich 'dogs vyory German irom his v.r ull- to hi • 
grave ; and confronted with tho altm'uaiivcs of implii-ii olif.-flieni < 
or ruin, tho Professoriate has made itsolf an accomplici- of ilic' 
military caste. It inoculates German youths with ovcrwe<jiiing raci.-d 
pride, with lust of coiiqm/St, and hatred or contempt of foreign 
nations who thw'art Germany’s heaven-appointed mission to rule 
thi$ world. Thus th«.* stream of knowledge, which should iasliioii 
human raw material into citizens of the u oi-M, is poisoneil at the 
veiy source. 

In lOOil Dr, Cruchet visited the aristocnitic University of Bonn, 
where William II became a convinced Chauvinist by conflrting 
with the descendants of Prussian robbor-knights. Its loading spirit 
was a Professor Siegert, who received our author with eflusive 
cordiality, and piloted him through the hospitals and laboratories 
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of the Medical School. AfLcr cxpatiat'ng on their unrivalled offi- 
uiency, Siegerl passed abruptly, from “ shop ” to politics, remarking— 

** If there be one consummation which all of us Germans long 
for from the depths of our hearts, it is a complete understanding 
with France. Ah. Germany and France arm in arm, what a splen- 
did combination they would make ! Between them they would 
rule the world.” 

Then, after a slight pause, as though he could read his young 
colleague's innermost thoughts, he wunt un 

“Yes, I know :ill about that— you lost provinces; Bismarck is 
accused of having rngiucoTed the wu- of 70 with his famous Ems 
telcgi'am ; but nil that is falsehood, nothing else than false- 
hood. The truth is thnt Napoh^on III wanted war at all costs ; 
the fault lay with Ijim, and him alone. Wo can well undcr- 
sl and yon r hatred of that man of evil destiny ; rest assured that 
wo synipathize with \ou. But why hark back to an old, old story, 
ill which we Gornians \»ere nowise to blame ? Why cast it in our 
teeth against all esidenee tii the cont rary ? Our fathers and yours 
did their dnf v nohly in d\ing for the Fatherland ; let us honour 
Lh(*ir iiujiiiovv. If we y«* i forty years ago owing to your 
lunpeior's Mind folly, that is .-urely no reason why we shoe.ld 
ivinaiii at dajj^tws-drawn. KrieirWiij) " with France is our golden 
dream, our mo''(- eln-rished de'^sri' Wo love France as ifceply as 
we halo England. Ves, tlmsi: Engii'ii are a scitish, commercialised 
race, free from all preje fri'^i'l^ to-day, eiiemis to-inorrt»\v, as 
their ywn interest niMy dielat.\ IntiUisely jealous of our rapiil 
maritiiTU' pn)gr<'ss, they long to ruin us, root and branch. But our 
Navy, though still young, is not afraid of theirs ; we have perfect 
•ronfidenci' in our lu'iive sailoi's. .Vs for the Italians, let me warn 
you against that tickle and faithless race. No one can count on 
their friendship, Ih? on \our guanl in dealing with them; they 
will play you a dirty trick one «»f thi*so days ! On the. oth».'r hand 
Austria knows what } uur hearty eo-o|KTatioii with her would mean ; 
she is leagued with by language, policy and aspiration'* 

U is siipcrihioiiJ- to animadvert on the gross travesty of historical 
fact revealed by Profe ssor Siegort’s remarks. The sclf-samc lack of 
moral sense is conspicuous in the? llanifcsto, packed with sophisms 
and perversion if '- uth, which so many lights of German science 
woro not aHh^ine.i tn father. And Dr. Cnichet found that Si^^gert’s 
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opinions were shared by his colleagues throughout the Fatherland. 
They preached Faii-Qerinanisiu of the most uncompromising typo ; 
and made no secret of the means by which they hope to secure its 
triumph. Their common talk was of engines of war, explosives, 
espionage, and military efficiency. In conversing with foreigners 
they put on a mask of Pacificism because it was in fashion through- 
out the non-Tcutonic world, tand enabled them to lull their neigh- 
bours into a fallacious sense of security. 

It is said on all sides that pacific ideas are gaining ground 
among the younger general officers. People who hold such language 
must be wilfully blind to fiicts ; and they would find ample evi- 
dence to the contrary at Bonn. Thero everything seems to smell 
of villainous saltpetre ; army officers reign supriune ; the students 
adore iheni, and slavishly copy their peculiar manners. It is true 
that every 'L'euton, whether he a proibssioiial man, merchant, 
manufacturer or artist, follows his Kaisfu- s lead in proclaiming a 
love of peace. One may fondly hope that they are sinc(?re : but 
when one finds a great medical authority holding such views ns 
Professor Siegort one cannot help doubting the good faith of tlnnr 
pacific professions. 

At Heidelberg, wliich ranks with BoTin :is .1 focus of junkerdom, 
Dr. Cniclict lived the life of a stud(3nt for four months, aiitl wiis at 
first received with open arms by his German colleagues ; he writes : — 

'T noted a marvellous spirit of order and discipline in the young 
fellows with whom I assbcuaUid, They were punctual in attend- 
ing the classes, and novi;r indulged in noisy fif.unonsf rations at tlie 
beginning or end of a lecture. For hours together they listened 
without betraying impatience, and testified approval byguMural 
laughter. About 1 p. m. T used gencTally to breakfast at Schitfs 
Restaurant with a couple of young chemists who si^cmcd to hike 
especial pleasure in my company. They arrived on font or bicycle, 
devoured every course in silence and with elbows planted on the 
table ; and left in ample time to pursue their daily routine, '^nch 
conversation as I had with them possessed very limited interest ; 
my friends’ culture being i{uite superficial. Like all South-Germ|^s 
they affected a dislike for Prussia ; but their main theses wore 
universally German greatness, English perfidy, and deep regret 
that Frenchmen should still refuse to grasp the olive-branch ex- 
tended to them by the Kaiser.” 
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They showod the clovon hoof, howover, on finiliiig Criichet 
impervioiiB to their hypooriti>?.a1 profossionn. and iiiolino l to suRpect 
that Germany sought the friendship cjf Pran^,*? s ile.lv in order t^i 
use it as a weapon against Great Bribiin. They ho:f:m to hark baek 
to the war of 1870, and allowed him to perceive that his conn try- 

mull wcwj regarded as suffering from national paralysis siuc«j that 
terrible year. On a c»irfcain afternoon the worm turned and rent 
its ignoble jicrsccutors. 

“ One of the young chemists with Avhoin I was wont to bi-eak- 
fast, boasted for the hundredth time of the inrlispu table siiporiority 
of the German Army over all othews. imr own included. At last 
I lost patience. In accents troiubliiig with suppressed wmth, I 
tc»ok up the cudgels on behalf of our splendid soMiers. I enlarged 
on the prowess of our frontier troops, (‘specially pr aising ih*? 
battalions, in wliicb my military servi^j* had bf'^n snent T declared 
that no artillery in tin? world (^oul*! i^impare with of Franco, 
and waxed enthusiastic in describing its mobility and range : its rapid 
and duatlly fire. I (juotcMl auo.'dofces in 8upp«)rt of my contention, 
and imiliipliod fwts, d(?.molishing in a few minutes (^very argument 
CAintni which had boon dinned into my ears for weeks together. ^ 
At first iny adversary was simply incredulous, but bt’* soon S(|uirmp;l 
beneath my torrent of burning words. His features contracted, 
reviialing the fury that possc^ssed his smil. When I paused, glad 
to have relieved my mind, but pihL ^ little ashamed ot my vehe- 
mence, I saw his oyos flashing deadly hate as" he gasped (.uit, “ Your 
artillery, yes your artillery ; wi? all know what it did in liS70 

At Froiliurg-iii-Brisgaii a lions-' surgeon on the university stall’ 
directicd Dr. Cnichut’s attention to one of the countless monu- 
ments with which Germany keeps gnieii the memory of 1870. It 
consists of a rcectangular granite (‘oliimii. crowned hv a colossal 
Victory and flanked, liki^ our Wellington statin' at Hyde Park 
Comer, with four bronze figures (ypilviiig tin? cavalry, arlillcry, line 
and reserve-forces. I-.-; inscription rocounts the exploits of the local 
army-corps ot the Ivitile of Belfort and the siege of Strasburg. 

“ Ara you pleased with this inonunmnt ?** asked Dr. Cnichets guide 
with" truly German tactlessness and bad taste. 

Our author’s wanderings ended at Strasburg, which boasts ol 
possessing the uio-* up-to-date University in all Germany. Its 
perfect npplianros for relieving pain seemed the result of vainglory 
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rather than of sympathy with human suffering. Buildings which 
should have been dedicated solely lo peaceful ends wore "contrived 
a double debt to pay ” like the chest in Goldsmith’s Dewrtecl 
VWxigB. A professor who condiictetl Dr, Orachot over the hospitals 
blurted out ;in admission that its electric bakeries could supply a 
whole army corps with bread. 

Dr. Cnichet's peroration fully explains the genesis of the volcanic 
conditions prevalent in Central Europe. He waxes enthusiastic 
in describing the equipment of Gorman TTnivorsitifS. Ho tells us 
that each is an organic growth with ils roots thnist deeply into 
the past, but ever ready to assimilate new ideas that germinate 
in other countries. Governing boili^*s sp^n* *'o pains to improve 
on imported medels. They are per|>*2tnall\’ rebuilding and enlaig- 
ing hospitals and laboratories, for the greater glory of tho Father- 
land and with a fixed resolve to make its [icople the first on the 
habitable globe. But our author asks — 

"Does this marvellous orgaiiixatioii give furrM'gnors the same ooii- 
ceptioii of its devisers’ incontestable .'sn])t‘rLority as every German 
feels? To deem one’s self first in every walk of life is, to say the 
least of it, unusual. Such arrogance may In* exc^nseil in early youth ; 
displayed hv middle-agf?d jiedants aiui grave university dons, it 
simply takes one's breath away. Converse with any givpn Professor, 
and you Vill hear not only that his elinical iiwf.dlatioiis .to the 

finest in the world, but that the fiennaii fleet fears no i^thcr— not 

« 

even England's; that the German Army is an uiirivall'ii \\ar- 
machine: German commerce and industry load the iiuiverso : •cvery 
German musician and painter is founder of a school : Zeppelin 
is by far the gn^atost aviator alive, and so on ad aaif-Hcani^* 

The state of the Teutonic mind was reflected in that of a man 
under treatment for general iianilysis in Kiel University Hospital. 
He laid claim to the gift of tongues, and on hearing that Dr. Cruchet 
hailed from Bordeaux he stammered out a few wonls of French : 
" then, suddenly raising his voice, while every feature was distort- 
ed by a ghastly grin and a pair of bony arms swung menacingly, he 
said, * Ab, you're a Frenchman : well, lot im* tell you, Mr, Profe^or, 
that the Gonnans are the greatest nation «>ii earth, and I «am the 
greatest Oennan ! Your army is no longer to be reckoned with ; 
your manufactures and ootnmerce arc dead ; your navy is rotten — 
completely rotten. But Germany is grand, tho grandest of nations, 
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and I—' My guide hurried mn off, but the poor maniac’a ravings 
gave me a cold shudder ! Had h» not Uurted out opinions which 
vast numbers of his fellow^cnuntrymeu— and the sanest among them, 
too— cherish in their heart of hearts ?” 

Tcs, it is beyond nil question that the poison distilled in Uni- 
versity classrooms has dc.qietied Qorman brutality info acute mega- 
lomania; from whiidi, alas, there is no remedy but copious blood- 
letting. 


FRANCIS H. SKRINE. F.B. HIST. & 
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r//E SA/vTAS',— T/ZN/ fl OfTARAOTN/l^ AND mACTlCAL 
INFLUENCE IN SOCIETY. 

OF THK l>HAKSniKArHAUI«. 

When tho worship of t\m S’nkti is publicly performod, and in a 
mannor quite harmonious to the Vaidik or Viiranik ritual, and free 
from all obscene practices and impurities, it is tormi'd the Dhakshinn 
or right hand form of worship: and those who adopt this pure 
ritiia^aK! termed Dhakshinacharis. The [JOCTiliaritirs of this sect 
are described at lengtli in a work <‘ 0 inpiled by Kas'iiiat.h, and enti- 
tled DhnMw'/chflra Tavfvi. Rtija. Ac(‘onling tf> this autlu»ri»y. - 
the ritual declared in the Taut ras of ihi; Dhahsliinficharis is pure, 
and conformable' to the Wl'is. Tho general cliaractor of the form of 
worship embraced by the Dhakshinus, being, as alroaily hinted, in 
many respecds similar to (Ii** fbuMinV. ritual, nr fliat whiidi is common 
in all the o**dinarv morirs nf worshii>, it does not appear necessary to 
enter upon a full let ail of its partieulars. A general statemenr of 
its leadUig oarts will be ipni*,* sntVieiimt for our purpose. 1’bese ar.* 
as follows : — 

1st. Anchm>f i}ft. - T\v' object of this, as well as i.t.h'-r 

ceremonies that fMllow, is flie Pnrifie.ati»)n of flm Wi)rsiiip|»'*r-:. Jt 
consists in raking up wat.-r from a eoppi-r v«-ssi*l, with a smrdl spoon 
of the .sariu* in^*tal. bv the left hand, and pouring a small qnanti'y of 
it on tie; h; If eloreil pdin of the right hand: in sipping up this 
water thrie«^ with the lips, ;iijd in lonchiiig with the fingers in rapid 
succ**ssio?i, thi- li|)s, tlie eyes, and nfh«:r parts of I hi? head along with 
the repetition of ])t'nyier r«irmul*i\ With respf?et t, the quantity of 
water to be sipped, it is dire^tffd ami slrietly nn joinoil, that if must 
be such as to run *lown the throat to the mouth of the fosophagus, 
and no further. | 

2nd. Svasti JtnchaTi^t. — Thi.s part of tho ceremony i.s performed 
with the view of rendering tin; Result of Adoration Reiioficial to the 
Worshipper. Mention is now made of the month, the age of the 
moon, and tho day in which tho ceremony tokos place, and then 
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appropriate Mantras are repeated, such as, like good omens, are be- 
lievetl to prognosticate happy i-osiilts. 

3rd. SanhilprL - This is like the prayer part of • a petition. In 
this the Adorer discloses the iminidlate Object of his worship, men- 
tioning again by name tlic month, the fortnight, whether dark or 
bright, and the age of the moon. Hi^ mentions also his own proper 
name and his fjntraf which is always the name of some Rishi or 
Saint. A fniit, geni.Tally a betelnat or a hnretaM, is necessary, 
which is held in the water confiiinod in the copper vessel called 
kosha. * ' 

4th. fr/iofr/s///opo)nr, or the plnoing of a pot. — This consists in 
placing a pot or jar, generally mad^ of earth, but sometimes of brass 
or any pure metal, on a small elevation formed of mud, -the mud of 
the thrice saiicti lying Hanges is of course preferable to any ©♦her. 
'fhe jar is Hlled with \val» r, a bench of mango leaves, with a green 
ooeoaniit or a ripo planfain, \< nlacfl on its top, and the sectarial 
mark called tlic \> iKiint*. 1 with rod load on its front. This 

is to s'?rv».‘ for a I rm])orjiry jdrxle of the goddess, whoso presence in 
ii the worshipper fully solicits. 

r)lh. e .1 —This pari; of the devotion 

is opened by (illcri!i:r |ir.aver.s t'> the ton cardinal points, which, 
ficc'.uplin.: l<» !lsf ifiiniiiscn* lie lvi>l. S«.iuth-East, South, South- 
Wi'sl, West., N«»rlli-\Vo.sr, Xmtli, X-uth-EasI, Zenith and tlfe Nadir, 
p.-p.sidpil over i»y Indra, A';ni. ^ •Jin.i. Nairit, Uaruiin. I5ayu, Kubera, 
Is'ji m* ‘Miiliadirij:. r>rii::n" an-l Aiianta. After this, what is called 
:m Aiiglm, cniiipo.soil nf :i small ipiantity of soaked rice and a few 
blades ot'diirva grass, is to be placud on a dunib-conch-shell, on the 
li'lt sidr of the worshipper : and if, besides the wor.shipper, any 
llrahmnn. or Rrahmans hr prosent, a few grains of rice must be 
given to each of them, .after wliieh, they all throw the rice on 
the pot. 

6th. A'shan Stidrlhi, or literally tho Purification of the Seat, 
hut toclinicnlly of tho Posture in wdiieh the Worshipper is to sit or 
stand while engaged in his IVvotinn.— This varies according to the 
immediate object ot worship. The Taiitms prescribe eighty thou- 
sand different sortr. of postures. In order to receive clear notions on 
the point, we reipiested tho learned I’uiidit who favoi^d us with a 
full explanation of the right-hand ritual, to show sonm of these by 
set. He did so, and we found them to be all ludioruiis. some very 
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painful and others Impossible. These last were of course merely 
explninod and not. exhibited. One in particular/ the object of which, 
lie said, is the imjoyinonf. of continiial soundness of health, struck us 
more than the rest. In this posture, the body half-bcnt, is support- 
ed by one leg, the other being rlniwn up to the waist, the arms ore 
crossiMl and the hands fohlcd. We took the liberty to ask the Pun- 
dit, what possible connection can there be be'.weon this posture and 
and presorvatioii of In.-alth ( On which he very smartly replied, “'.IVy 
for i\ few minutes, and you will feel your appedite sharpened hy the 
exercise : and what can be H bettor preservation of health, than that 
which improves t.h»* ayipetite V’ • The mode of sitting which is most 
fnMjncntIv adopted, is called thf> Kaniarisaiia, or the lily seat. In 
tliis, tlic devotee, by folding botli legs, supports himself on flie post- 
eriors. After taking t:liis or any otlier po-<iti*>n. In* nmst purity it hy 
iTp('ating ccriain iiieanlaiiiuis. 

7t.h. Jihtttd or the Purification of tlu; llody. —It is 

eall(*d Bhiita S'uddlii, f.»r the body is b«*liov»*d to be composed of the 
five floinentarv siibstaneos called bhiitn. vh , earth, water, fire, air, 
and "tiler. Ifi this ot)serv;nn*e, the woisliipjr r \< to conceive that 
his (lid body is consumed, .and that a n.‘a Mini piirili(fd one is pur on. 
It is declared that fire and ic-ct-ir f Auirila' ap* di')iosi*-od in e.v ry 
.man’s forehead: and il is by tbis brain-fin* lliat tin.* old b.>dy is to 
be cinnarivi'd in Ik? n-dficed to aslii'S, on which nectar being ?o'*utriIIy 
sprinkled n.er, a regenerated body must conceived t" ciao" lo 
eyistencre by virtue ef tin* Mantras. 

■Stii aiicl ftib. Pi'it tft Iff III fiVil /?/«/'//■((?( /ji/i/N’.-'rin-.ii' ai. iritn- 
diictory prayers, inviting the presiuioi? of the goddess. Then* is (»nc 
thing in them v.’hM?h d*. servi*s ])ailicular iiotieo. The worshi|»per, 
while Tejie:iting ihi.* Maniras, stops his breatli by slnifting tin- iimsI- 
rils with his iiand and tri* s to* continue in this state as long as po.s.si- 
ble. This c\crcise is said to load to mira.ndous re*^*dt.s. Ry J»eisfi- 
vering in it. the (h vof. e first begins to feel bin »L*If light, ho feoJs 
gradiicdly lighter and ligiiier, till hes ]ieroeivi*s within himsulfa ten- 
dojicy to risi? upwards. And if he can so far siieccod by the aid i»f 
the .M.antras, as to li\" willmut breathiiig for a few hours togt^hcr, 
he at. last conquers his gravity, tramples upon the laws of mfturc, 
and, by his inwanl hiioy.'iiKry, asc.endH into the air in tiio sitting 
posture. Alany perso?i.s arrs at thi.s clay bcdicnc^l to possess this 
inaluial power, the v.iuiderful cflFi.*ct uf clovotional exercise. 
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10th and lUli. Matrikany'ia nwl —These are Bin- 

gular rites, in which the worshipper rnpeats in onLii- all th(3 letters 
of the Sanskrit alphabt^t, both vowels and consonants, fro n ^ to sft 
anil from V to w, each with the Annswara combined, as dng, 

ka'ng, hhang, gang, ghang, and so on with the rest. And as he re- 
peats those? letters, which are fifty in number, he touches fifty 
diffisrent })arts of his own body. ai‘.coiiling to dire-^tinns minutfly laid 
down in the Tanlras : and wlien an • -.irthon Linage of the goddess is 
to bn worshippeil for the first time, the officiating ])riest touches also 
the corresponding pnrts of the idol. 

12th. Dgan t . — In this tin* worshipper is required, by closing 
both his eyes, to form the imago of his guardian divinity in hi - mind 
and to fix his mental vision iip.iTi ii lor some tirn'*. The Mantra, 
which he has to repeat on th** ocvasioii. gives a full tlesiM-ipthm of 
t he form, shajio, and all Ih * bodily teaturos of the goddess. 

19. A'hfthfn), CTe//.wAo./7f/>i ,tiiJ — When the 

worship is p(.*rformt?d withonl an image of the godiless, she is in 
Yoked to vouchsah* Iht pr.*‘<enr . in the jar. This is simple A’biihan 
(invitation), and the Mantras n-s-.-d in it aiv, “dh godfless I come 
liero, r.omo hoif ; -^tay h'?r.*, stay h./r--. Take up thiiii* alu):l> hero, 
and receive my \vor^l\iii.'’ Ihii when then* is an earth-'U cr any 
other image [o in' vivified or m id'- alive, the two last rites Chakshu- 
dan aiitl Pranpratisht’lia an? to h f jv-rroriued, or the acts of giving 
eyes an! lift* lo the dumb eliv, winch now hceoiU'^'s an ohj-M.-t of wor- 
ship. ITerc the wor.shijiper touches with fhe two fore-fingers of his 
right liand, tin* hn.*ast. the two elveks, tlio eyes, and tlie forehead of 
the image. As lie tiv.iches he repeats the Mantra, "let 

the Soul of the godiless ling continiu' in Ivappinc.ss in this 
image,’' 

I dth. Pitjaht or the Presenting of Oftbrings of Rice. Fruit, 
Iiiconse, ok*. — The Pnjah is of two kinds, Panchopaclrira and Sho- 
rasopachfira. In the H-st. which is l >s expi'iisive, only five things 
arc required, viz., dhii|)a, iiu-ense: dipa. lighted lamp : gandha, pow- 
der of sandlo wood : nshpa, llowers ; ami naihidda, soaked rice in 
the of a cone, adorned with fruits, grains, curd siveetmoats, etc. 
In tno second, sixteen different sorts of offerings are pn'sonted, 
which, besides the five already inontioiicd, are ; — A’shaiiii. moaning a 
scat, and being a ri*'.all piece of si]uaiv gold or silver for the goddt^ss 
to sit upon Swaga*a, a kind of rocoptioii, in which the adorer inks 
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ihi' T)ovi, if shn hafi arrived happily ; adding the answer himself, 
“voiy happily P?\<lya, water for washing the fopt. offered by tak- 
ing it with a spoon from nno vessel and pouring it into another; — 
Argha, consisting of ten oi- lifbeon hlndt'S of dnrva gross, sandle-wood 
powder, rice, ptc., presented os a mark of respect, — A'nchflmania, 
water for washing the month : — jU‘aclhii])arka, a small copper pot con- 
taining ghee, honey and sugar: — A'nphmnnia, water to wash the 
mouth a second time : Snana, wal«*r for bathing ; —Basann, wearing 
apparel A'varan, ornanienta for the fo(?t, arms, fingors, nose, oars ; 
—-Bandana, in which the Brahmanienl priest walks round the image 
seven times, repeating forms of petition anil pr;iiMi'. Besides these 
two regular methods of Piijah, ther»> are others, very simjile and in- 
expensive, intended for persons of no capacity or fortiiiK'. in which 
nothing hut water, tlowors and sandl''-wo'Hl ])o\viIer m.' ili-omc*) ailli- 
eient for the purjmsc : ?ind when evtMi Ihosi* an* nut ])ri)(nirablc, 
water alone becomes tin* siihstituti* for all Ihe nci?i ssmy arliclos. 
And the Flindiis of the pri-.s^-nt day. ton siviiil ile msi lves 

of this last and simplest niothod, and willmut i xpense or trmihlo. 
satisfy their own eon^^eienees. and the ;Tnd i!o«ii'os of ll:clr 

gods and goddessi.\s, with cold wati.r ! 

13th. the Porfonivinct* of lla* n-<ioiiln.tion 

called Ijolohi, which consist^ in putting tin- palm of llm ’Ight hand 
upon the back of the hd't, and .sliaking flu.- lingi is, — TIi ar:- no 
less than sixty-four tlimisaml ditVi rpnt -«orts of Mudr.i pr'-Hn-il);.*<l in 
the Tantras. 

16th. Abarana Pv.jnh, or the Worsliip of the Atli-ridants. i»f (h»* 
Qoddess. — These are the lyakiiii-s Hankhinis, l»huls, Pretas and 
other infernal and monslrou.s beings, who form the p rimie «jfthe 
S'iva-Sakti. 

17th. or the Adorari^^ of Mahakala. a Ibrrn 

of S'iva. In every form of the worsliip uf thi^ S akt*, th ■ paying of 
divine honours to S'iva, her hushaiid, forms an part. To 

worship the S*akti iilono is declared to bn a gr^at sin, and is ^Ihrea- 
tened with severe puiiislnnents, TIius, "tho joint form of S*iva and 
S'akti alone is to be worshipped by the virtuous. Wlioi^ver n^ros 
S’akti, and offers not adoration to Siva, that jutsoh i.s diseaiHGd : he 
he is a sinner, and hell will be his portion." 

18th, ZfoZidan, or the Offering of Sacrifice, commonly a blood 
offering. 
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19th. Kabajan Patlieth . — Reciting the Glorious Exploits and 
Deeds of the Goddess, and Extolling Her by Praises. 

2pth. Hornet . — This concluding ceremony consists in pouring 
clarified butter upon the conRocrated fire, made for the purpose, on a 
bed <if sand about one foot square. The leaves of the vilwa tree, 
and one or t^vo plantains dipped in ghee are also consumed. The 
ashes arc worn on the forehead, and the residue carefully deposited 
or buried in a corner of the house. 

Such being the ritual of the pure. S’aktas, the question may bo 
asked, do they go through this curriculum* of rites every day ? The 
answer is, no ; not all, 'fhe Hindu system which is perfectly conci- 
liatoTV, consults the time, case, and convenience of its followers as 
much as their eternal welfare. After presenting to them the com- 
plete form of any sort of worship, :ind roipiiring them, if possible, to 
go through all its rites, it gradually mitigates its demands siccording 
to their circiiinstanei*s. till tin; man nf business is required to do 
nothing irion^ than repeat his Mula Mantra a hundred and eight 
times. 

Of all the nt('S <»hsorved by the followers of the right hand 
ritual, that which can he PUJ»pos^•d fi» form an ex'ception to the gene- 
ral rule, and which places tlu‘ Dhnkhinns almost on a level with ihe 
Vainaclinri'*, is the hlooil otVering. In this barbarous practice, a 
number ol ludples:^ animals, gi-nerally kids, but not unfrequontly 
sh'^op and builaloes, ar<* decapitated. Jfere we may observe in pas- 
sing, that, accorditig to Mie Hindu S’.'istrns, ’there are two kinds of 
liall, tjhe llajasa ami Satwika ; the first consists of moat, and in- 
cludes throe kinds of !lc.sh, — the second of ecHbh' grain and rice- 
milk, with the three, sweet artielrs, ghee, honey an«l sugar. The 
PurfinaR, or the most part, though not all, recommend thi* latter and 
conilemn the former as involving the piwson who offers it in sin. 
Thm lirfthnui-Vifivertta Puro/j observes,— ‘f-et the Brahman, 
alw.Mvs pure, offer only the Srttwika Balia.” and again, *‘The animal 
sacrificcR, it is true, gial ify Durga : but they at the same time sub- 
ject the saicrificcr to ihe sin which attiiches to the destroyer of ani- 
inaUifo. It is deelurcd in the Vedas, that he who slays an animal, 
is horealler slain by the slain.'* But such is not the language of 
all the PurUnoB, some of them do not only recommend the offering of 
animal victims, out onforoe the sacrifice of human beings ; and to 
show how minute and definite thi‘y are on the suhioct of Bali, as 
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well as to illustrate the creed of the STiktas, wo <|Uote the following 
passage from a section of the Kcdihi Pitr^ni, called the Rudhiror 
dhaya, or the iiangninary chapter, ilu^ whole of which is devoted, as 
the name implies, to the subject of WoiMl-offcring. 


SIIIYA AnURESSES HBTAL lUJAIRAV W'D mTAlRAVA. 

•*I will Julatii you, my sons, the ceri'monies and ruh'S to bo ob- 
served in sacrifices. \Yliicli l)eiiig duly attended to, are productive of 
the divine favor. t 

“Birds tortoises, alligators, fish, nine specii's of wiM animals, 
buffaloes, bulls, hc-goals, ichneumons, wild boars, rhinoeenises, ante- 
lopes, guanas, rein deo.r, lions, tigei-s, men, and bloo«l drawn from thr* 
offerers own body, are lookt^l upon as proper obl.itions tn the gorl- 
dcss Ghandika, the lilhairavas, etc. 

“It is Ibroiigh ‘^aerilicos that ]iriiu*es obtain Idiss. hcjiven, and 
victory over their ^•nemies.’* 

“The pleasure which tin* godde.ss receives from an ohlation of the. 
blood of fish and tortoises, is of one month s duration, and three from 
that of a crocodile. By the bloi)d of Iho nine .s|KM’ii.vs of wild animals, 
the goddess is satisfifd nine months, and for that spae * of time con- 
tinues propitious to th" oif.Ter.s welfare. Tlie bloo I i»r tin* w'iM bull 
and giiaiTa gives jd^nsure for one year, aiul that of the ant''lo|)e and 
wild boar for twi.'lvc* year. The wr#v/.W/o blood satisfies tin* jjod- 
des.s for twenty fivr* year.-^, njid tin* l)utfalo*;;'.s and rliiiioceros's blood 
for a hundred, and that of the tigi.T an eipial number. That. 'of the 
lion, rein-de*er, ainl tln^ human species, pnvliieos ideasure which lasts 
a thousand y‘*:ir.s. The ll«;sh of thffse, .severally, gives ihe goddess 
pleasure for the same duration^ of iiiii«*. as thfu’r blood. 

* By a human sacrilii'c, attended by the forms laid down, Devi is 
pleased one thous.iiiil virar.s ; by a sacrifice of three one hundred 
thousand years. By human llesh, Kainakhy.'i, Cii -ndika, andJihai- 
rava, who assumes my shape, are phrased oin* thousand years. An 
oblation of blood, whieh lias been rendi-red pure Ijy holy tiixt^. is 
equal to nnibrosia ; the Inrail and flesh also affonl much clclighl to 
the goddess Ghaiulikri. L;t therefore the learned, when paying 


A fabulous anima* said to have egs. 
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adoration to the goddess, ofior blood and the hcsul, and when per- 
forming the sacrifice to fire, make oblations of flesh. 

“Let the sacrifieer repeat the world Kali twice, then the words 
Devi Bajres wari, then Lawha Dnndiiyai Namah : ' (which words 
may be rendered, hail ! Krdi, Kali : h.ul 1 Devi ! goddess of thunder, 
hail ! iron sccplered goddess ! “Let liim then take the axe in his 
hand, and again iiivokr* the sanni by the Kalratrya text as follows: — 

“Let tlie saerifii-er say, hraiig. bring, Kali, Kali. 0 ! horrid- 
toothed goddess ; eat, rut, destroy all the malignant, cut with this 
axe, bind, bind : seize; ; stuze ; drink blooif ; sphauy, npheng ; secure, 
s(!cure. iSalutiitiona to Kali. Thus imuIs the KrilrZitrya Mantra. 

'‘The Kharga being invoked by this text, calliMl the K’S.Iratrya 
Mjintra, K'llratri tho gnddess of darkness) herself prositles over the 
ii\«* uplifted for the destruef ion of the sacrificer's enemies. 

“TIu' sjierifwers nn;sl inake us«; nf all the ^(^^ts directed previous 
to the saerilice, and also of Ibo fnlluwiiig, acldressing himself to the 
vietiui : 

“Boasts were created by (he self-.-xisting himself, to bo immolated 
at sacriliees. I thon.fnro in.inolale thee, without incurring any sin 
in depriving tluM; of life. ’ . S't Wllliata Jouih WovIh, Siipph- 

inevinl, To'. TL) 

Snell beiifg III'* iTri d of ihi* S*‘skt:i«-*. the ipies(i>>n inay vo^y natu- 
rally bo axked, \vli:it. is I In.-ir actual p:.u*iiiv, in tlii; offering nf saori- 
lii'Os ^ Of all I In* animals naiiis d in iln* .‘ib'Ve passage, aiily fnir 
sorts are now known t«i hr ulien li. vi/., he-goats. sln'e]i. biitfaIoi*s, 
and a particular species of ti-^li ••ailed the niagnra. After the animal 
intended for a vietim is bathiMl ritber in the river, or in tho .house, 
the ofVicinting priest put-> hi'^ hainl oo its foivheiid, marks its horns 
and forehead with ivd lead, ainl iv;nl.s ‘an incantation, in which he 
oflens it lip to tin- goildess titns, -t) g«>diless, I saeritieo this goat to 
thoe, that I may live in thy heawn to the end of ton years.' Uc 
then anvs a Mantra iii •t'i l ar. ’inti purs ih*wej-s, ami sprinkles wati'r 
on its head. 'Flie /r/i ‘rya or tli^ insinimeiit with wlihdi the animal 
is killed, is coiisecraTil by placing ui'oii it riowers, red leail, f»tc . and 
writing on it the incaiuation which i- given to the disciples of the 
goddess. The odiciatiag Braliinaii next jiuts tho instrument of 
death on the lie . ?’ the animal, ami. after presenting him with a 
llower ns a blessing, then into the hand of the person appointed to 
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slay the animal, who is generally the blacksmith, but sometimes the 
worshipper himself, or any other person dexterous in the business. 
Here wo. may observe in passing, that the Hindus oovet the honor 
of cutting off the head of an animal dexterously at the time of these 
sacrifices. The assistants put the goat s neck into an upright past 
excavated at the top, so as to admit the neck betwixt its two sides, 
the body remaining on one side of the post, and the head on the 
other. An earthen vessel containing a plaintain^is placed upon a 
plainiain leaf, aftm* which the blacksmith cuts oft the head at one 
blow, and another person holds up the body, and dmin.s out the blood 
ui)on the plaintaiii in the basin. If it be not done at one blow, 
they drive the bl.-icksmith away in disgrace. The S*?istms have de- 
nounced vengeance on the person who shall fail to out off the hoail 
at one blow : his son will die, or the goddos.s of fortune will foi'sake 
him. If the person who perform.s the sacrifice does nor. intend to 
offer the fiesh to the gorlde.ss, the slayer outs oidy a mii‘iir morsel 
from the neck and puts it (ni the plaintain, when some ime carries it, 
and the head, and places thorn before thi* image, putting on the 
head a lighted lamp. After tliis, the olKciat.ing priest repeats cer- 
tain prayers over these offering.s, and pn\sonl..s them to the goddo.*is. 
At the time of the public festivals, in which the worship of th*' 
S’akti is performed, a large iiiimbor of gnats, >li.-. p and leilT.iloes are 
sometim^'a sacrificed, al the elu.'^ of which, tlio eoivhicl. i»f the. 
Saktas is such as to reniind us of the hom<I dances of t.hr naked 
savages round their hiiih'an victims desfribeil in RitUivaoit CrtKi<ni\ 
If a Strang*.'!-, nn;ic(|uainteil with th«' character of th*5 iriinliis, were, 
for the first time to mecit the S aktns, while *Migaged in the rit*^ call- 
ed Kudamati, their faces besmeared with bloixl, and their l)odieri 
covered with clay, he wonH most likely either fall fiat on the ground 
giving up all hope of his liftf. and expecting every moinenb to h*? 
devoured by those whom he could not but take for a S(?t of cannibals; 
or if his courage prevaile*] over his fears, he would run with the ut- 
most speed, just as he would fiy from tho mouth of a ferociou^ beast 
of prey. Every thing goes on slowly, silently and .solemnly, till the 
animal’s neck is put in the excavate*! block called th*; Ilarlak and 
formed like the letter V, when all the spectators and assistant cry 
out as loudly as they can, 0 ! mother, Diirga, O ! Kiili, Jagatlainba ! 
eta, and continue ciying till the stroke of ilcath falls on the neck of 
the vicbiiii. An d no Sooner is the stroke given, than the iuintunis 
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or cymbals strike up, the pipes arc blown, and the whole assembly, 
shouting, daub their faces with blood ; they roll themselves in it 
dance like furies and demoniacs, and accompany their dances with 
obscene songs and indecent gestures. When a number of animals 
are slain, a dead calm follows at each interval, and this savage prac- 
tice is reserved for the last. In a state of high intoxication as it 
were, the SViktas, bidding farewell to shame and decency, dance 
along the streets, leading to the river or to a neighbouring pond, 
where they bathe themsedvos, and th»^n return to their homes in a 
more decent stylo. 


N. L ]). 
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THE FAIR ROSE OF CASHMERE.— (7) 

will tamo your proud spirit or I am not a geuenil of . Sultan 
Mahmud” thnnder8<l Murad Bey. 

"I challonge that ill-bred varlet to cross swords with me,” pealed 
out the prince. "If he ^oes not accept it I will proclaim him 
cowoid and leorcant throughout the world.” 

"Keep a silent tongue in your mouth if you don’t wish me to 
slit it in ribbons." 

"1 challenge bim to your face,” went on the prince heedless of ^ 
his threat. "If he comes I will rip the scalp from his hi>ad or may 
I never handle a sword again." Jlis eyes fiasheil fire, his limbs 
shook. 

"Silence ?” hissed the general "Soon I will play a h.-ind that 
may not bo a pleasant one for you.” 

"Mine shall be the first to strike, saucy knave,” monaoed the 
prince. 

"No more nonsense, I say. Back to your qinarters. If you do 
not, my men will show you whoro to go'" loan'd rMurail Hey. 
There wiu a note of command in his voici'. 

"You call your men off nr by Heaven wc will cut down all who 
oppose us,” pealed out the* prince with a gesture which was not 
pleasant to look upon. liis sword flashed out, T.he blvlcof his 
companion sprang from its sheath. 

"W^t ho, my guards f’ The General's cry rang far out over 
the medley of tents, 

“Hoarse cries echoed from behind, followed by a rush of feet.'’ 

"Stand back,” The prince roared out to the two patrols who 
had barred his way, They stepped off at a bri.s!: pace to faHl into 
line with the men coming. In a moment nearly twenty men surged 
down with on unearthly screech. 

"Gome on screech-owls and tacklo ns if you dare." Ghallelged 
the prince. He planted his feet firmly on tho ground offering them 
a picture of stalwart defiance, 

"Fnt your blade down or by the stars above, I dash out your 
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vile brains” cried Murad Bey. The gleaming teeth showed under his 
dark monstachc. His right hand griped a spear. 

‘‘Servile scoundrel, I have first to reckon 'with you” pealed out 
the prince, turning on him with a fierce nfenacing gesture. “Como 
en, bear youraelf before me face to face like a man,” 

Quick as lightning he made a furious charge at him that would 
have settled his account had he not leapt nimbly aside. The blade 
rang harmlessly past his head. 

“Look out for your life*' the prince cried again and plunging for- 
ward aimed at him sviiother blow. UalfAvay was it parried with a 
quarter-stair by one of the men. 

‘'Hero take your reward.” The adjutant rasped out. fis his 
Ijlado clove the wretch in twain down to the shoulder, 

“Seize them The general roared out his command. 

With murder in their eyes the men pressed forward on all sides. 
A fierce encounter began. The bWles rasped savagely together. 

All was now bustle and exciteiiiont in the camp. Axes and 
iitrici.i} wore looked to. The lancers reached for their weapons. The 
siu;ni’siiien w<?nj never more on the alert. Above the grating of 
stool and the babol of exeiteil voices rose the Qenorars irienzied 
shouts “Hit uni. hit out straight.” 

Trained in th.e use of warlike weapons, the prince and his com* 
panion WiTo skilful heyond the avoragi\ Their youth and constant 
exoreiso in the i.diase now stootl thorn in good stead 

With wriggling sprin : thc*y prucipilated themselves forward and 
charged down npiui thost* in front. Down* wont the men one upon 
another and ore they were again on their feet the young fighters 
hail st.mt some inoro reeling iindi*r 1-ho torce of mighty blows. Taking 
advantage of their confusion and hsistily following it up with a siic- 
cessiou of blows tho.y promptly wiped uilt tw'O of the number. 

The scattered men reformed and not daring come within reach 
of their swonl formed a conlon roniul, yelling and soreeching. The 
cries sjfUrrcd the valiant youths to greater effort. To cut their 
way through, they cir lcd round .ami round, first on one side then 
on tim other, feinting, striking and springing but always warding off 
or eluding sword-thrusts by their wonderful quickness. 

Foot by foot they dro/o tho rabble back wants, their blades wore 
playing around liiwC lightning and iloiiig good w^ork as ever didblade 
ill Goutlect, 
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Again and again the General urged his men to attack. "DogSi 
cowaids, craven What, two men keep at bay a host” cried he in 
anger. 

Furious at the charge of cowardice they mailc a desperate rush 
to fence them round again. The fight wont briskly on. Now 
shoulder to stioulder the young warriors stood up under a shower of 
blows. Redoubling his olForts to break down the barrier of stool tin* 
prince smote right and loft, struck so hanl and trues that bhules 
shivered to the hilt and men dropped as if struck by lightning. 
His companion too made furious lunges, cuts and deadly thrusts and 
his blade had already crash(?d into the sculls of two men. 

" Head them off, do head them off,*' the general piped a shrill 
voice. 

Thi3 men made a fresh charge. Swi*e[»ing forward ono of them 
gave the adjutant a stunning blow. Down ho dropped but in a 
trice sprang upward and bringing his weapon d«>wn with a sw»*ep 
sent his assailant sinking to the earth a hacked bleeding mass. His 
weapon sent death to two more of the attackers. The line wavered. 
The men nearest broke into a wiM stampede. 

“Down with the blood-hounds, cut them clown.” Cricnl the 
prince frantically, now drawing quickly to his side. Ills blows inadi? 
deadly music and the recipients reacln*d tlio ground with sonmling 
thiirnjis.^ The lnod^^ of sitt.iek and dofenco of thc3 ti^iimd youths 
scared the men. Not daring get to clow.* ijnartcjrs with them th«'v 
hung about., swaying baedvwanis and lurwanls. 

“ Ah ! crowards, you hafig back ** upbraided Murad Boy, almo>t 
beside himself w ith rage. 

Wi^h a liantic rn.sh the men hriiiTned tln.m in again, charged, 
(lodged and shi(t**d about, tlmir weapons were Hying around, hissing, 
leaping and wriggling in the* air. The brave youths fought <le8- 
{lerately, cut and maimed not a few, binged and .sUbhed freely and 
tbeir salires played havoc with many ;i clashing .steel. 

The air resounded with ihi^ rattling of swoixls and the gi'oiind 
seemed to shaken with the thud of rushing and receding feet. The 
horrid yells were louder. The oaths ctiirses and groans of the 
wounded contributed to the din. “ Seize them, close in upon tfcm” 
shouted the General. 

More men came dashing from all sideSf ranged themselves 
together and closed uji in the rear. The fight became desperate. 
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Whirling about or swaying to and fro, the prince and his comrade 
Funed down blow upon blow. Many a time did they escape instant 
death by a hair's breadth. 

Seize thcin^ seize them ” the General taxed his* lungs. 

One foremost dashed forward madly and with a mace dealt the 
prince a terrific blow on the right shoulder. The force of the blow 
hurled him backwards. Simultaneously with this move another 
came rushing inlu close c|iiartf3rs but the adjutant met him half- 
way. His keen blade driven sharji and true Siink deep into the 
man’s heart who straightened out undt lay still. With a return 
stroke he knocked another off. The prince profited by the situation 
and gave his assailant his due. Whirling round the latter fell sense- 
less on tho ground. With a flank movement he hit another. Down 
went ho with a Hop. 

The men now packed thomselvos tightly in a solid moss, and drew 
closer and closer. Panting exhausted and overpo\vcrcd by numbers 
the young warriors were slowing down in their movements. They 
slackened up in their mode of attack and began now to act on the 
defensive. Their swonl-thrusts seemed to lack the power which they 
had put into them at the outset. Now w'ere they with greater case 
hemmed in by a ring of stool. 

“ Seize them, my men, tak«* thorn alive/* bade the General. 

Then foHowed a violent struggle. They made a frantic effort to 
hold the men off but it wa.s useless. Their swonls were sent flying 
f lirougli the air ami in spite of their endeavour to Avrench themselves 
free they were firmly secured. 

“ Hind their liaiuls and taki; them to the guard room," rang out 
the Genornrs clear ronmiand. A gleam of joy now Hashed in his 
t^yes, however much he might bi‘ smarting under the loss of many 
lives. • 

Tho brave youths were innnacletl and firmly secured. 

Villains ? wors <5 than assassins ? This is your just rowanl, 
you tiliall be strung sip to a tree and put to death inch by inch ” 
taunted ihi^ General. 

“ Keep your cackling tongue between your teeth, scurvy knave, 
I djy you. I .pit on your face," blustered tho prince, there was u 
flash of scorn on his Inc;', a fierce glan^ in the eye, 

“Tftiko theiv away. Put them in chains” roared tho former. 
His fromo shook afresh with i>asaioii. 
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They were marched off to a teat where they wore obainod to 
iron rings driven into the ground. The tent-flap was carefully 
fiutened and a strong guard was posted outside. 

The losses were counted up. Eight had perished and a dozen 
lay bleeding. Swords, ponianls and cutlasses, broken into splinters, 
strewed the ground. The scone was dreadful to behold. By the 
Ocneral’s order the wounded wore removed to the camp doctor’s 
quarters and the dead interred. Hastily scrawling a note the 
General charged two of his body-guards to carry it to the Sultan, 

« It was to inform him about the incident and solicit his orders rela- 
tive to the treatment of the prisoners. In no long time two ccpies- 
trians cantered away upon their mission in spite of the gathering 
storm 

OlLVPTEll IX. 

T/ifi Slip. 

The night was dark aii-l dismal. A storm was raging in all ite 
fury. Trees sprawled by hundreds, cut clean at the trunk or 
uprooted: nriny had huge liranchos snapped, many lost th-dr crest 
of foliage. Homesteads tumbled, roofs wore blown away, walls 
crumblo<l to the ground. The rivers dashed and fuinod ami hslicrl. 
Even the hills seemed to shivfjr. On th«? wings of the wind cairns 
blinding, j)elting rain and hail. The gulidnjs filled with a 

flood of raging water and tin? ground bi^caino crustt'd with a roat nf 
ice. At times a long flash flooded heaven and earth an*^ on thf 
hack of it camt3 a rumbling peal. 

Most awfully did it break upon the encampmciit. Th»/wiml 
whirled , round the tents in furious gii.sts, h.iwled through ftli.,- 
avenues and roared overhc.'id. The ruin and hail beat trciiimidonsly 
upon the domes and against tho walls of canvas. The flags dropped 
on the flag-posts, the tent guys creaked :ind the ridge-poles rattled 
ominously. 

There waa trembling within. Even tho stoulo.st hearts quAilrd 
Voices rose in clamour. Hoarse calls and cries of alarm pierecd 
through the din of the storm and upon the uproar broke in bt^de 
blasts and whistles piping shrill. At intervals a bell added Ills 
brazen note to the medley of sounds. Then followed confusion and 
with Cfiiifusion a general disorder. Tho lights went out, the tiuits 
were plunged into a thick murky gloom. Over tho passages settled 
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a hoavy, pitchy darkness. Every thing was in a bewildering tangle 
every thing was adrift. There was rushing in and out, to and fro. 
Mon swayod andsirge l ab )ut, atol cliisb3rel or soatnporil into 
the sheltering side passages, for the tents wore horribly shaking. 

The pirisontent was threatening to settle down,- There was 
rattling of the cordage and the poles creaked. Water swirling in, 
flooded its floor of rushes and huge rain drops wore percolating 
through its dome. It was dark, dark within and in this abode of 
misery, in the chilled dreariness that fllled it, in the sickening odours 
that permeated its atmosphere, lay the captives, chained to iron-stakes 
and rendered powerless to roll over or shift from side to side to ease 
an aching limb, 'the irons upon their ankles, wrists and waist made 
ovtsry bone in their body ache, but more poignant was the aching 
within. No merciful slumber gave them a temporary relief, only a few 
moments of stupor had been their blessed respite. Too thrilled by 
dread and despair their brain seemed unable to work, only vaguely 
were they aware of the war the elements were raging without. 

The door was guarded by a dozen blacks. Chilled to tho bone 
and drenched through and through they could not long remain 
staunch .to their post. The big .splashes multiplied a hundred-fold 
over their heads, making nice little pools at their feet, while the 
hail dashed against tln-in in solid shor*!-?. They dodged and ducked 
fruitlessly awhile and then erepi lv>hind the flaps of the tent-fly, 
pressing closely against the sodden canvas waII. 

“ A wild, devilish night ” cursed one: ” By the deuce I am 
stiff anQ cold,” 

Tho devil of a wind can blow one’s hair off” echoed another, 

" It has chilled me to the marrow of my bone. Look how I 
shiver like a bag of Jolly ” chattered aithiiil. His pufty body was 
trembling, 

“ This is about the roughest bit of work wc have hod for a long 
time ’’^rumbled a four: h. 

” I don’t care a fig for the wind though I am wet through to 
the skill. Only tlie vleiiced hail-stones have knocked me out, made 
me (f mass of aches from hood t<o footi ’ murmured a fifth,shaking 
the particles of ico Iront his shoulders. 

” They almo.<^V Ci-ncked my crown and beat my senses out ” joined 
another. 
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" Oh I my skull would have been clofb in twain had n’t I ducked 
in good time " another voice joined its bitter note. 

“ But if we keep hero, thoi-e will l)c no skin left on us ” struck 
in a timid voice. 

“ Nonsense ” cried the head of the band. ” Whore the hell shall 
wo go,” 

*' Any place is betti'r than this ” grumbled he. 

" Nonsense ” re-iterated the hcadoinati. “ Sit tight here, pick up 
your feet rather than go heels over heoil in the infernal darkness.” 

“ Oh, I should n’t a bit mind it if only I can gist away from this 
darned place.” He vented an oath under his breath. 

.Ml at once there was a loud crash and a louder yell surged up 
from the neighbourhood. Two tents had been blown down, 

“It is time we thought of saving our own skin ” crieil mii* 
frcnzicdly. *'* This one totters, won't hold up long.” 

Verily the prison-tent was shaking. 

“ Hang me if I don’t toko to iny heels when 1 hear a pole give ' 
swore an oiic-eyed Etliiopis-in. 

“ Do tip mo the wink to trundle with you “ innttorod the man 
at his side. 

“ Shut you fools " the In^admaii cut them short brns»juely, “ We 
shall daugle from yomler tree before the night is out. we stainj) 
away leaving the prisoners under our lock and key. " 

If the tent falls and takes uwav what little breath tl>ev have, our 
heads will pay for it, mind, this " spoke a Inirly mate. 

"The general will make us .sup off a yanl of steel each ’•echotMl 
another. 

'*And string us up to a free ” the he;ulman repeated. 

Another fearful crash rang out, it niiig ahe.'ul ;in<1 above, the 
roar of the storm rosa shrill scrcaina 

“ Hist, what’s that ? ’ exclaimed si young moor, holding up a 
finger. ^ 

“ Go and see if you have not lost your nerve ’ a voi«;e cackled, 

"Oh, he is a {)crfoct firorid for dash and daring' complemented 
the ono-cyed. | 

"And the oddest fellow I ever tumbled across." The headman 
cut a yoke. The rest chuckled at it. 

"1 will just show you I can be a help, not a drag” assorted the 
youth* “Here I go. Look out of your fishy eyes," 
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He shook oS his shoes and pitched up his trousers. 

''But keep clear of the pegs when you roll” jested another of the 
band. 

“Don’t let your tongue wag if you have not the pluck to let your 
heels grate on the snow.” was the sharp retort. 

•‘Lot him go, if his will be crossed he will sulk” said the 
Ethiopian. 

He iiiove<l fearlessly in the direction of the sound. 

“You arc flinging your life away” cried ono jocosely. 

“Never mind about me. Look to your own skin’’ returned he. 

Presently clatter^ clatter, rose a tearing rattling noise, incieasing 
the spell of horror. Tt rolled nmnd in a perfect volley of eddies. 
The horses hail broken loose and were helter-skeltcring. They 
plunged and kicki'd, riish(.‘d madly hither and hither giving expres- 
sion to their terror by ccas«.‘lcss whining. 

“Stake llunii, stake them, stay their flight.” rang frenzied cries 
in all directions, criirs which ware smothered in the combat of the 
elements. There was a scurry of feet, a panic rush. Men ran pell- 
mell, hurry- skurry, bumping against tent-cords or knocking them- 
.selves against pi^gs. Yells, groans and screams rolled over the chaos 

and confusion, 

* Lot us go anil see what’s up ’ critMl some of the guards excitedly. 

‘ Keep a look out h«-ri' ’ frowned <ho headman. 

Now a heavy smashing thump told in fe^arful language that some 
timber in tin? prison-tent had crasluMl 

“We bad better put the captives in the General’s quarters, I 
feed alarm lor their skin” cried the headman agitatedly. 

“It is time we did it though the business is rather tough” echoed 
Boiia’! voices . 

“Cut them loose" jerked out the former. 

The young Moor now came b.*u'k almost breathless. 

“U is mercy I am he gasped qut “The horses are crushing 
through the crowd. I was within an ace of losing my life.” 

“But what noise was it" asked all eagerly. 

fThe guawl a b-nt has falloii. I went a bit too near, was fixed 
up right there, I am blessed if I could move a foot for a few 
minutes.” 

“No more croaking, cut loose the thongs” the headman whooped. 
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The tent-door was in a moment opened. Six men stamped in 
and began to work on the fetter. 

*'Cnt the cords ?” shouted the headman. 

“They arc a bit hardened by the water, can't be cut through" 
coiuplaiiicd one of the workers. 

“Then wrmich the stakes first." 

The stakes were drawn bodily from the ground. 

“To the thonga now” directed he. 

Their busy fingers became busier still. 'Slash, slash* the knives 
went through the cords. The prisoners made a slight movement. 

“Don't strain, you fools. The knives may cut. into your flesh” 
they warned. 

They made no more niovomcnt. 

“Pull when you fool the thongs give” was the insiruetion given. 

In a few minutes the cords were removed from their limbs and 
the prisoners had free iiatj of their hands and feet. 

'‘Get up” ba<l(j t]u\y. 

Calling into play the rcniTiant of their strength they Rtaggcred 
up to their feet in a posilivi; state of bewilderment, It soemed for a 
second that their senses \Nerc playing them a trick, 

“Kollow us, ijuieK hut kn^p y.inr months shut.” 

With reding brain they siaggered about. 

■'Coii^e ali'iig. 'I he liradhiaii's vuice rose !•» a higher k*..v*. 

TIkmi :dl at oiHie Ueu'i? was a sickening crash, I he souinl of rijs- 
pliiig timber and one of tin* jioles came down. With a seri ani of 
terror the six in».*n bounded olf. As though by a cenini'.in inipulse 
the ri;st joinci I in the ni.id stampede. The captives were now li*fl. 
to Ihogiselves. l''or llio space of a laboured breath, they stm^d 
staring at each other ami tlien with an dbyb marshalled their be- 
numbed faculties for rational • thought. The situation imvle itself 
felt in a flash. 

“Fly, let ns fly " whispered the adjutant. 

Another breathh^ss niniiierit they stoppcMl, then plunged oii^ into 
the night and storm. 

'I’ho giianls turned swiftly back and as they neared, tlior' rang 
out another splintering crash, next a rattle of tumbling beam. Vhe 
ridge-pole was down. Dp flew the tent-fly with a thundering flap: 
the tent guy snapped and with an awful thud the canvas edifice 
spnwled on the groiirnl. Away dartecl the guaixis at full polt, away. 
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away and were in the break-neck speed engulfed in the vortex of a 
rushing, surging crowd. Caught in its eddies they fell into a lot of 
trouble to wriggle their way out. Their movements were further 
checked by two more tents falling and blocking the way. 

With a quick movement the captives slipped away into the 
gloom. For a few frightful seconds they were at a loss'to grasp the 
nature of their surrounding. After making many rough casts amidst 
the maze of tents they could note a [)athway. It was lonely, being too 
narrow to receive a wave of the rolling, whirling human sea. Into it 
they broke, toiled along, too blinder! by ^Wnd and rain to pick their 
steps. Advancing at a snails' pact* they got at last beyond the pre- 
cincts of the encanipinont. The sky continued to burst with a ven- 
geance. The clouds were pi>uring down their wrath ineroilessly. 
The wind howled, the hail crashecl and the ihumler rolled. Con- 
centrating all their rcraiiant of strength they laboured on, vaulted 
over the stockarle and was fairly in the open. Then guided by occa- 
sional Hashes of lightning moved on and on. Fearing pursuit they 
did not cling to the roads but dragged themselves through brake 
and bramble, wriggled thnnigh thickets and forged their way 
through the outerbolt of the wood, along tortoiis p^lhs and across 
fields ebated with ice. All night they pedalled. 

KALI KUMAR GHOSH 
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A VISIT TO THE SCENE OF OOMUS. 

To the county of S«alop commend us for the loveliest of English 
scenery ; and where can anybody point out a prethier town than the 
ancient borough of Ludlow ? Plantod on t he heighl..s of a steep line 
of rocks which form thn western extremity of the extensive knoll on 
which the town is built, in a position which at one time must have 
been all but impregnable, {he towers of Ludlow Castle present to us 
from their summits, in a grand sweep of country from west to east, 
one of the noblest and richest of panoramas. In the latter direction 
rises the bold mass of the Titterstono Glee Hill. Slore to the north 
we look over Oorve Dalo and the picturesque mixture i>r wooil and 
bank which conceals from our view the pleasant viIl:i;^o of Stanton 
Lacy, while our eyes wander over hill after hill which form its back- 
ground, until they are almost lost in the distanee. More directly 
north, the valley of the beautiful Tome lies before us, and we sec 
beyond into that of the Oney, with their no less pictiircsiiue villages 
of Bromfield and Onybury, and a still more hilly background, ending 
in the Stretton mountains. Wostwardly, immediately on mir Ictt. 
the distance is more restricted, and this prospect is I» »undod by t he 
wooded* hill of Whitclitf and the other line of hill and forest which 
stretches through the sylvan wilds of Bingewood to the lovely 
scenery of Downton. Behind us, to the south, the I'emo smldenly 
enters a deep and narrow ravine, formed by some convulsiop of the 
ancient world, which cut off the knoll on which now .'^tand castle and 
town,* and gave it its picturesque character. Ts-uly, with siicli at- 
tractions, and, I may add, many others of varying character, Ludlow 
ought to be the queen of our inland visiting plaros. 

We will not on the present occasion loiter in the town, but let us 
for a moment look into the castle. A dark, stern, and not lofty or 
very shapely tower, fronting the oj)cn place of the town** called 
Castle Street, and approached under the shade of a few trees, forms 
the portal to this noble ruin, and introrluces us to the outer ci^rt— 
a vast space, surrounded on the north-cast by a lino of wall support- 
ed by towers, which joins the gatcw«ay tower just mentioned, and in 
its continuation round the southern side is lined by the ruins of 
buildings which are said to have fonned stables, barracks other 
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offices ; while the north-western side of tho court is formed by the 
line of the outer walls of the groat mass of buildings which formed 
the Castle more properly so named. The walls are separated from 
the outor couiii by a wide and deep fosse, which was formerly crossed 
by a drawbridge, now superseded by a bridge of stone with two 
arches. We no sooner enter this great court by the outer gateway, 
than W(! behold opposite us a striking mass of buildings 1o which 
this bridge leads. Most conspicuous is the ancient Norman keep, 
rising in massive solidity .above .all the other towers of the castle. 
Adjoining to it, and opening upon the bnilge, is the entrance to the 
interior of tho castle, a gateway of much later date than the keep, 
and having over it windows of that style of architectural construc- 
tion which points to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In fact, this 
portion was built, or rebuilt, by one of the most distinguished of ^ho 
English gentry of her reign. Sir Henry Sydney of Penshnrst, who 
held tho high office of Lord Prosiilont of Wales and the Marches, in 
which capacity ho resided and hold his court in Ludlow Castle, and 
who has told postority, in a Latin inscription placed over the gate- 
way arch, of querulous feelings, excited no doubt by popular ingrati- 
tude. It is hardly necessary to say that Sir Henry was the father of 
Sir Philip Sydney, the of his age. the poet, and 

lover of letters and men of letters, who was no doubt a frequcni resi- 
dent in Ludlow Castle, .mid probably there collected at times around 
him tho Spensers, and the Raleighs, and tho other literary stars of 
his day. This building appears to h.ave been subsequently connect- 
ed wUh English literature through another of its celebrated names. 
Sir Henry Sydney hebl the presidency of W.alea from 15.50 to 1581 ; 
during tho Commonwealth p(*riod the court of Wales ceased virtually 
to exist, but it was reviveil at the Restoration, when the Earl of 
Carbery, the friend and patron of Butler, obtained the appointment. 
Th<j carl took Butler with him jis his secretary, and subsequently 
gave him tho office, of stew ard of Ludlow Castle, which he is known 
to have held in Ififjl. It was an old tradition that “Hiidibras * was 
partly written in the room over the gateway of Ludlow- Castle, as 
thmresidcncc allottou to the poet, and it seems to have been taken 
for granted that this ni'.'ant tho outw'anl entrance by which wre have 
just entered from Castl*' Street. But this must be a mere mistake. 
It is hardly probabl'. that a room like that of tho outer gateway 
tower, which is barely good enough for a porter, should have been 
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given to a man who, besides his reputation as a poet and scholar, 
held the important office of secretary to the Lord President ; and it 
is much more reasonable to suppose, that the room “over the gate- 
way” inhabited by Butler, was that over the gateway into the inner 
court in the .buildings for which the castle was indebted to Sir 
Henry Sydney.* 

The gate is opened to us, and we pass through it into the inner 
court. Our first impression is that of b«M’ng confounded with the 
view of the noble masses of ruins which surround us ; but wo will 
not stay to examine these in detail, or to mount the great keep 
tower on our left to contemplate from its summit the glorious pano- 
rama of plain and mountain which I have described abov|,s or oven 
to visit the beautiful and inli'resting Norman circular chapel in the 
middle of the coui-t. Right in face of us wo see a vast pile of build- 
ings, consisting of what \vr may perhaps call two great agglomera- 
tions of towers, joincMl tiigethor by a cnrtain*wall, all exhibiting a 
high excellence of building and architectural ornamentation — proba- 
bly built under the groat and notorious Roger do Mortimer, the 
favourite of the queen of Edward II, who wjis lord of this castle. 
They constituted the state apartments of the Edwardian ensile, and 
the .apartments which they contain arc all connected traditionally 
with names of princes and princesses, and lords and ladies of high 
degree m the olden time. And that cnrtain-wall, with its handsome 
polished windows, arid its no less handsome doorway, ajqwoochod by 
a long flight of stops, attrimts us even more than the other parts of 
this pile of buildings, and we will visit it. As wo approardi.it, we 
perceive that all the steps have Ijccii taken away, — Ihiy ore said to 
have been made of marble. Through the .arch of the doorway, sin- 
gularly elegant in its forms and mouldings, ymi sec the bare walls, 
Hoorlcss and rootless, of tlic grand hall of Ludlow Castle, the stagi^ 
on which was originally pf'rformod the most beautiful masque in onr 

^ In the inventory of furniture found in Ludlow Castle when it wi^ in the 
hands of the Parliament^ in 1650, printed in my "History of Ludlow/’ pp. 422— 
434, the steward's chamber is evidently spoken of as within the castle, and is 
described as so full of furniture that it must have been rather a l.irge^ooin. 
Adjoining to it were a closet, the steward's m.an's chamber, and the sccretafy's 
m.an’s chamber, meaning, prob.ibly, what we should now call the assistant or 
under steward and the assistant-secretary. This would quite exclude all ques- 
tion of the outer gate-tower being Butler^s residence. 
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language, the "Comus” of Milton. We have no evidence whether 
Milton was or was not at Ludlow when the Masque of “Comus” was 
performed, but wo know certainly from the title in thq original edi- 
tion, that it was "presented at Ludlow Castle, 1034, before the Earl 
of Bridgijwater, then Pi-esident of Wales.” The occasion is said to 
have been to celebrate the appointment of that nobleman to his 
high oflBce. The opposite wall of the hall of Ludlow Castle now re- 
mains only as a curtain wall between the two masses of towers ; it 
stands upon the edge of the rock, and forms a veiy characteristic 
feature of the castle itsedf in the views talA^n from the outside, and 
especially from a distance. Now dcscmid to the present floor, which 
is that, not of the Hall of Comiis, hut of the cellar beneath it ; cross 
it, and clamber into one of the \vin:!ow8 of the outer wall; and you 
will then see below ami before you another scene, so lovely that it 
will hanlly fail to snatch from you the exclamation that this was 
indeed, when in its glory, a hall woHh assembling in. Their nearer 
proximity than when seen from the keep tower, makes the features 
of the landscape look richer and fairer as you trace Teme winding 
his course from Oakley Park down to the spot whcr.'» he is going to 
throw himself into the ravine between the town and the hill of 
Whitcliff, before continuing his waiulorings towards Worcestershire. 
We get a glini])se, loo, of a part 4>f the hill it'^edf, ami cspiicialiy of 
that fine old fragment of a primeval forest which still conceals at 
.some di.stancc within its «leopest r«-. j ■••s a spot <noi\» to he hallowed 
than the tower of “llmlihras/' or t;H' ri'ininifecenci'.s ot Sydneys and 
Spcnscfs, or own than the Mall of rminis itself, — I mean the scone 
of the incident on which the idot of •‘(^)iiius'' was formed. We will, 
for the present, leave Ivliiml ns rastle r.nd towrn, and pay a visit to 
this spot ; it was my intc|||l->n to Ifjul my reader thither when I be- 
gan writing this paper. 

It was early in the*, autumn of ISd5 that I last visited this spot, in 
company with that which makt*s all smdi excursions pleasant, a small 
party dl agreeable friem Is. It was thi* time when the leaves begin 
to change their tints, and when a countrj" like this, so covered with 
wooflLinds, is perhap* sc»*ii to nuist. ailvanlagc. The nearest way to 
thj Wood is by the road which cri»s?t*s the Tome by the bridge under 
tho castle, and instead of going iij* WhitcHflf, — we are of course, on 
foot, tho only way to enjoy forest scenery, — we turn along the high 
rood to the right, vihieh, for a f^hort f-j ace, borders iifon the river. 
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and then makes a tnm by the side of some extensive stone qnarriesi 
a &vourite point for a distant view of Ludlow Castle. The quarry 
is of interest to geological excursionists, for it is one of those Silurian 
beds of which Sir Roderick Murchison has told us so much, and 
which give so much interest to the Ludlow district, which are hero 
capped by the Downton sandstone, and it is rather celebrated locally 
for the shells which arc found abundantly in the latter. A few 
paces further, and wo are at the edge of the wood, and wo enter it 
by a gate of a country lane ; but instcMul of purauing this, wo turn 
short to the left, and mount^ a steep and rather laborious path| but 
this is compensated by its shortness, which leads us into the upper 
rood, the high road from Ludlow to Wigmorc. We merely cross this 
road and again strike into the wood, bearing for soiiio time along a 
much better path, which runs for a considerable distance parallel 
mth the edge of the wood, though almost i:onceaIed among the 
thick bushes which line it on either side. AVhen we have followed 
this path for somewhat more than thrcc-(iuariers of a mile, we leave 
it at an angle to the right, and must trust for the rest to our own 
knowledge of the ground, or to that of a friendly companion who 
wHl be our guide. Wc are nt>w indeed in the thick of the forest, 
with no path to guide us in our wanderings, and no prospeet'beyond 
the next bushes . and we cannot help i.xpericiicing somewhut «d‘ that 
cliisticity of spirits and that feeling of inental and hoflily freiMloni 
which made our forefhthers in their enthusiasm give vnit such 
setiments as those expreWd by the early ballad-wriiiu’ in language 
simple yet at the same time poetical 

In somer, when the shawes be sheyiut, 

And leves b<' large and longe, 

Hit is fullo niery in feyro forcste 
To here the foulfs songe. 

To se tho dore drawe to the dale, 

And leve the hilles hec. 

And shadow hern in the Icves grone 
Undur the greiie wode tre. 

So sung perhaps the. earliest ballad-writm- of the Robin Uood 
cycle whose compositions now remain — he belonged probably V’ 
early part of the fifteenth century. All tho ballads of what have 
been so long popular under the title of "Robin Hood’s Garland,’’ 
belong to a much later date hanlly any of them nrc older than the 
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aovontccuth ooiifcury, and thoy havti no doubt lust all thu poetry 
ivhich probably gave more grace if not more interest to those of an 
earlier period, yet for ages they preserved their popularity. The 
love of the “greiie wode” seems to have continued so docjily planted 
in the heart of our race, probably since the time when the old Teuton 
looked upon the wild forest as his only natural place f»f residence, 
that even now,— when there arci few driven to live in the green 
forests, and few forests are loft for them to live in, — the "grenc 
wode** still seems to convoy to all people’s minds those feelings of 
freedom and happiness which it did over. 

Yoa, the shows weru ‘sheync ’ (hrighi', ami ‘‘large and long” 
were the leaves, as we sped on our way through the “grone wode” 
of Whitcliff on that pleasant Sopteiiil>«*r day ; and full merrily did 
Iho “foiilis” sing in every hush. Wi* shall soon, too, see the comple- 
lion of the old songster's piclun?, in the rushing of the wild deer of 
the forest to “shadow" IhiMiisrlvr-s in tin* '•loves gn*no,*’ We meet 
with few other of the animal:? wliioh fo-.-morly haunted these wild 
woods, except wln*n wo slnrll',- from i!« rest an occasional sr|uirrol, 
or one of the smaller animals of proy. Xow we cress a little open 
glade ; .next wo have to push our way throTigh masses of trees ahd 
undenvood. Those groups of !reo< :\nd nndorwood, which surromnl- 
ed and soparjitorl the gl;uh's,aro ^^hat our forefathers called “shawes" ; 
ill tlic oarlv romances especiall}’ those which relatid to the'*wander- 
ings and exjiltdis of King Artours knights, wheil a knight conceals 
himself among the tror- to withdraw froi^i the view of other adven- 
t.urera«who an? strangTs to him until he has had the opportunity of 
reconnoitring them, ho is saiil to “hi.le iiiuler shawe,” or to “stamle 
under shawe." 

The tree most abundant in niir forest, is t.ho oak, which has been 

« 

termed tin? we. il among trees in this part of the island. The oak 
trees in general overtoil the shaws, hut with them rise a miiltiludo 
of otlicr tn?es of less importanee, and mostly well known. Tlio syca- 
more also grows to considerable size. Among others more especially 
may bo seen Iiotc th - graceful biivli, concerning which, Gerald, the 
iat||br of herbalists. h:is handed tlown to us from th’edays of Elizabeth, 
iA forming oiu? of its cniefi'st “virtues "—for what plant or tree was 
without its virtues in Jioso days ‘ that its branches were then 
considered to b. a '.^ry valuabU? corrective for boys at school ; and 
the no less elegant mountain-ash, with its clumps of bright rod 
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berries, beloved by birds. Hence tbe Germans call this tree Vogel- 
bee^^um, the bird-berry-treo. Under all these are great masses of 
trees of lower growth, and most conspicuous of all the hazel. Under 
onr feet we .are trampling upon the moss of bilberry bushes, which 
cover the ground in imineusc quantities, and look prettiest when 
they are covered w'ith their siiinll piiqde beiTios, of which, when wo 
passed, only a few stragglers wore here and there to bo seen. I con- 
fess that I enjoy the peculiar feel and sound produced by trampling 
over the bilboiiy bushes as we wander through the solitude of the 
forest. They c«all them iritimherries in Hhropsliirc : t!n*y are named 
hlal)erriea, or bliieberrioa, in the North and in Scotland : and llnjy 
have other names in other parts of the island. They socmi, indeed, 
to have been from early timers a favourite shrub among the peasan- 
try. They are suppose<l to b(^ the vncciniu of wbieh Virgil speaks 
ns being prized in spite of tlicir insignificant a])poarance, while the 
better-looking lujn-atm were tn^ated with nogiccf — 

0 formo.so puer, niniium no erode colon’ : 

Alba ligustra catlunl. v.accinia nigra Icgnntur. 

Eelog. IT., 1, 1 8. 

• The word va^einlum. was certainly inloiprf'toil by igedio'rd 
writers as moaning a bilberr)'. The Anglo-, Savons .seem I o have 
considort'd the berrie.s to hav4' boon a favourit.j ,fi>od of the 
deer, fifr they called Iho fruit hr.roi-hyiUji^ «ii hr’ d^hyriifr. 
the hart/s berry,’ and heond-ernp, the harts bunch ' lh-‘ 
Anglo-Saxon word crop meaning a bunch of bonios) 'i lir lali r 
English names of and given io Mu; IhllM iTv 

by the old herbalists, was perhaps a corruption i.l tiie Anglo-Saxon 
name.* The name of whorti^i-herry is now given to a sjk -lies of 
blackbcriy, representing perhaps the /fcorfd-hrembd ov hart's bram- 
ble, of the Anglo-Saxon physicians. 'J’he oM herbal isKs recount 
numerous “virtues ’ of the bilberry ; but two oidy appear now to be 
acknowledged : they arc useful for making larks, .a*»d for giving .a fiin* 
rich purpbs tint to the fingers and lips of children. The latter 
quality is vciy apparent in the districts wliero they abound, during 
the period of their ripi!iie.s.s. Bilborr&c.s arc ]iot the only c^ibltt 
fniits produced in the* wood. Largo straggling bramble-bush^, 
scrambling up the sides of the thickets, arc laden v-dth such rich 
bunches of extremely fine blockberi'ics that wo ai*e b.Mnptod froqiicnt- 
ly to stop .and rob them : wiM strawberries of dolic.ato flavour are 
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abuiidaiifcj an<l in some of the less frcfjueiited comers ai'c found wild 
raspberries and barberries. 

On we pass, now through wider glades where, in •the forests of 
older times, a partly of Robin Hood's men might perhaps have been 
found enjoying their meal ; and now through smaller .openings, in 
whieli we might almost expoet to sfjo Robin Hood himself stsirt out 
upon us. It must be kept in mind that we have been all this time 
going up hill, though by a gentle slopij. At length, after we have 
ful vanned through glade and through thiekot, wc suddenly emerge 
from the close', wood, and find onrselvi-s at the summit of a lofty and 
steep bank facing the south-west. Opposite us rises a much loftier 
hill, called tli** Yinnal Hill^ the highest point of which, known as the 
High Viiinall, and celebrated as presenting from its summit one of 
thii most magniiicent views in this bisautiful country, is just in f*H>nt 
of ns. Below us is a deop and beautiful valley, very narrow ai. first, 
lull widi.-ning somewhat as it siretuhos eastward, and as thickly 
covered witli wo*)d as the ])art of the forest from which we have 
••m^Tged, having a small tri»'kling stream, abounding in trout, run- 
niiig down its bot.unn. This strain boars the sugg«*stive mime of 
Siiiiiiy (Jiittor ; th(* valh^y i«j the .scene of “Comiis.*’ It may well be 
ealh'd, in i he word> .*r Jlilton an ‘ ominous wood," in which the jii- 
rliaiit*'!' ih\i'lt. 

Tm Ihick slndtor of Idirk s|i;idi-s imbowe^’M. 

A:i>I ill looking down into it wr miuhl iinagine that still 
Fairb'S ai i.oiloiu trip. • 

• By dimpled brook and fountain trim. 

Wo might oven .suppose tliat the guardian Shepherd must 
ficciipied tin* very spot on whi(?h w.' are noiv standing, when he is 
made to ilescribe himself as. 

Tending on lloek.s bard by i’ th’ hilly crofts 

That brow this bottom glade. 

TWs * brow’' contir ICS westward until it becomes a partoftlio 
line of hills of Bringowood Chasi*. Hard by, the liigli road, which 
has mst ounTged fro.n the woo<l, passes on its way to Wigmore, over 
a|i«5 of the ground on which tluTe is said to have boon placed in 
former times a smail cell with the figure of the Virgin, at which the 
traveller paid hi** df'votious and made his offering ; and hence the 
•spot was called Si. Maty s Kiiolli corrui»tcd into Maryknoll, the name 
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by which it is still known. The scene of '‘Cornua'* is usually spoken 
of an Maryknoll Valley. 

Wo have oiirs jlvos, as just stated, oinersjcd from tho wood upon a 
sufKciently extensive open space, which, as it extends on our right 
towards the head of tlie valley, begins to bo divided by hedges ; 
whilo, to tho right, it is soon clothed Avith Avood again. Our sudden 
appearance has roused a small party nf wild deer, Avhich dart oft till 
they reach a secure distance, and then turn and scan us Avith curious 
eyes. Trees and masses of bush are only scatten'd here .and there 
» OA'cr a grassy surface ; and l-<iis cinuiinstanci;, the chanujter of the 
ground, and its signiHcant n.iine of Sunny Ihiuk, iinlicate its richTic.ss 
ill the wild tlowers with whieli this locality abounds, .and which are 
no longer eoin'ealod by the bilberries. We might well suppose, il' 
we could bi.'lievc that Jliltun hacl visiu-il this seem.!, that this Avas the 
spot ire«iueiiled by “a Ci itain ^hephi-rd lad," whn wms 

Avell skill'd 

In every virtuou.s ]»lant .and he.allng herb 
That spread*! her \t*rdant l»*af to th* morning ray. 

Aiip-ng llieso '’A iriimus ' plants, piuiiaps the most, not.ici'abhj at 
the lini'' ‘if ‘'ur visit wa^ I In* agriiimiiy iiuniltt ritpaiut’ia\ 

which S' Oir.s goiu'rally beliovo*! t«» !>«.* Ila^ h^rnioitt) » f the 
Aii.uTig the. rc^t, a Mii:dl uiisiglilly 
Uul of diviia: eih.et, ho eiili'il m*? oiil ; 

The leaf was /larkisli, anti had [jritjkli-a on it, 
lint, in anulla?r eoiintry, as he said. 

ISort' a bright gulden flow'r, bnt nor. in thi.s suil, 

« # V • y 

. flo ‘.ail'd it Ifs iiioiiy, and gavii it nm, 

Aii‘l ba‘l‘! III'! ki'i ji it .as of .s m'an use 
'(laiiist all enchantiiM’irU:, niikhav, blast, or damp, 

Or glia^tly fur !•-.>' !ijni:iriiion. 

I am not awanj of any (pialif.y of this kind ascrib‘^d to the ]il.aiit 
ngrinmny by the early writers on herb.s. It Av.as looked upon, *fri mi 
a very early date, .as a sovon-ign remoily ag.iiiist A.'jmnds, jiml Inmce 
our Anglo-Saxon forofathr.Ts called it -sfiv-wj/d, mo:ining liter^ly, 
pain-Avort {die u'as tho Anglo-S»ixon ii.amo for a sharp sh«)oting pfli^ 
Avheiicc our slilch -as in tiio side). This quality it retains to the 
present day. Anting our iioas.antry on ilia border they use it "to 
strengthen the blood," iis they say that it is a tonic, and also to 
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stanch ivounfl& These qualities appisar to have been known to 
animab as well as to mankind. Oules, in his ** Adam in Eden" 
(1657), tells us, “ It is said that deere, being wounded, cure them- 
selves by eating hereof.” The Anglo-Saxons hail another name for 
agriinony, and apparently the name more generally in use, garclife, 
the first part of wliieh appears to b*; the wonl gar, a spear, and no 
doubt therefore it bore allusion to its form. It is a .spiry plant, 
rising straight up from tho root, with small yellow flowers in a spike. 
The name, gaMUr., contiiiuotl to bo given to it till the fourteenth 
century; but in the fiftionth it hid boon* alrevly supirsolod by its 
modern Eiiglsh namo Agrimony, d nive 1 from the French herbalists. 
Another of the prettiest flowers to be s<ion in our route was Wood 
Botoiiy, the quoim of all " virtiio is plants/' the vario!is f|ua!ioie3 of 
which fill the pages «if the oM h(.*rhalist, and in some of them it 
resemblos much more elosidy Milt-»u*s Ibienony, than agrimony. Inc 
Anglo-Saxons scorn to have ha I no name of their own for it ; they 
merely used tlu^ Latin bdotiicii. The oldest of their books on 
plants, of tho temth cmitury prohihly, tolls us that the plant betony 
** is good (dthor for a man's soul or for his body and adds, that 
“ it shields him against iiocuirnal app iritions, and ag. iust frightful 
visions jfnd droains.” For this pijrpo^e it was to he gathered in tlv’* 
month of Angnsti, without the use of iron. It seems to havo been 
considiTed a ^:Ub protect'*!’ against, spirits of another doseript^on ; for 
we are inl'orin'*d in th-* sanv Irei'i-^e. that it* a min taste of this 
bel'ofe he begin drinking strong drinks, ho Mill mit become drank 
The most gnioeful and fairv-liki* of all Ihese plants is the 
which, a little earli<;r than our vi.'^iL mi^dit have biMfii seen about our 
sunny bank in abimdanee, though gimcrally a rare plant, ivith its 
drooping bunches of bells like jiearls tinged with pink. Though not 
in blossom at this tiim*, its eli'gantlr-forined loaves retain their 
glossy green the ivhole year round (whence its English name of 
wiiiter-green\ atid show pn.'ttily among the yellow fi»rns and fallen 
foliagif Nor must W! forgot, among rarer plants, the Herb Paris, 
callcMl in English, True-love, from its one pretty little flower, rising 
in tlm midst of its fojr curiously -placed leiives, set like love, acoord- 
iiij^m rustle sentiment, in tho centre of ite attentions. It is toler- 
ably common in these i\oods in damj* and boggy places. 

I musUiiot dv.ell longer on the various interesting plants which 
aio so abundant in this district, for we must make an effort to reach 
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that lofby sumiULt wo sec on the other side of the valley — ^thc High 
ViiinalL 1 will not thorcfoiv deseribe the various wild flowers which 
aro seen climbipg over the hedges and bushes ; one of the wild roses 
which had still a part of its bloom remaining, had strongly-scented 
leaves of bluish green, ami very deep pink flowers The wood-piiii- 
pemel shows its gem-like yellow flowers and trailing stems hardly 
rising from the grouiul. We are regaled as we pass along with the 
odours of the wild thyme, of a very large size, and of the wild 
spikenanl. Fenis of the rarest kind, messes, and lichens, abound on 
the banks of the valley, and'by the margin of its diminutive stniam. 
All these plants once had their virtues ; soim* of them have lost 
them entirely, and there are othei^ which, T am sorry to say, have 
become mischievous, and will not hesitate on an occasion to play 
their tricks upon travellers. Beware especially, 0 visitor to tho scem^ 
of “Comus,” of descending iiieautiously thoso banks, for their plants, 
however beautiful they may he to the sight, will sometimes conspire 
together to trip you over. Ev<?n th«» pretty littli? blueb«*lls will turn 
treacherous on occasion, and not hesitate at times to lay tlieir heads 
together to catcli yon by the toe. I know soiiiobudy who hail oxpev 
ricneo of this, and might have said literally, in tho words of Milton's 
Shophor<l — 

“Then down tin* lawns I ran with hflivllmfi haste, " 

But enough. Wt? rejicli tin* lut»l of thi* bunk with syti i\, 
through a hedge, perhaps two, cross the Sunny (Jiitt**r liv a jump or 
a stride, and make a turn to the left ill order to moiitit t'.i- lligli 
Vimmll on the sitlc whero it appears to be most easily a’-r'-'^-sil^lo. As 
wc labour upw'anls, ami from time to time halt to roi iivn- our bT>*Mth, 
we cannot but leid tlic lx*aiiU of the scoin-, looking down, as w ‘ do. 
upon the tops to the trees, wdiich arc moving back wants and for- 
wanls like the waves of a gn.’eh sea. At length wc loacli the top, 
and arc amazed at the view which presents itself. To the iiortli. the 
long lino of Bringowood just before us, and over it distant sweep of 
Shropshire scenery ; to the west and south, some >f the riehoA and 
most plctiircsrpie districts of Horcdbrilstiiro. stretching out to an 
extent which seems almost interminable : to the Hcuth-east, Sju'op- 
shiro again ; even over the wooded hills on the othi.T side of^l^e 
Gutter, the Cleo Hill presents itself to our sight in all its bulk. We 
remain till evening, and tlicn descend to tho ridge of the Vinnall 
Hill, w'hero a short w'olk down the side conducts us to the Huy 
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and wo moot with a kind reception from excellent Captain Salwey, 
its proprietor, Hay Park is a very old honsp, b iantifully situated 
on a considarable ^dfwntion, with fin ? distant prosj»3';*ts nearly all 
round. The park borders upon t!^- wooded valley of the Sunny 
Gutter at its further extrcMnitv, the adjoining part of which is com- 
monly ('.alle.l Hay Woo 1 . Tlio family of S ilwey has bjen settled in 
this iioighbourhoe l, at Uichards Cwtle ami tho Moor Park, from a 
ivath or rein )te period, but to whom thj Fliy Park belonged at the 
time when tho Earl of nrldg:jwat-;r was^ ma>lft loi'«l president of 
Wales, T am not prep:ir«.M| tt> s iy. A'.*«.*'U\ling le t he tr.i litLoiial story, 
as I have heard it told, the oarPs two sons, tho Lord BiMckley and 
Sir Thomas Egorton, with their sisti*r, tlie Lady Alice, wore on their 
way from ITerofordshin* to th(?ir fatlicr's court at Ludlo.v Castlo, 
when they stopped at tho Hay Park, and wore detained there ^'dl 
night. In CDjsiing through the wool at Ludl-r.v, they lost their 
way in it, and the lady was for awhil* separat*3d from her brothers. 

We, lik*? thorn, w<Te bnla*oil at t!ie Hay Park, and night was 
already sotting in wln3ii wo left it. A few steps from tho house 
brought us t(» the W<ujd, and hv dint of following wise directions, wo 
escaped jiheir fate, and found our way through it, in spite of 

Dim darkness and Ihis leafy labyrinth. 

Ft was foitiinaloly still to> early to expect the appearance of •Uoiiiiu 
and h% band of n^velliTs, and w.» iOi;i?hcd the* Hereford Eoad at 
Ludfonl, to ro-enlcr Ludlow by a ditVeront sidb from that whence wc 
started, loss fatigued than ilelight'-d with o'ur day's excursion. 

THOMAS WRIGHT, F. S. A. 
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KABIKANKAN CHANDI AND QLEANINQ8 FROM 
IT OF THE INNER LIFE OF BENCtAL. 

Eabikankan Chandi givos an o.^aot picture of the inner lifo of 
Bengal of the period at wliijdi it was written. It gi vi5S tletails of 
every day lifo of all clasao.s of nion from the hnmWost peasant to 
the crownoil king. Thus it is endeared not onlv as a hook showing 
genuine poetry, but it is interesting as a work eoiitaining in its 
full foHii ll.e details (if the social nistoins and manners prevalent 
at the time. 

To see to the hislorieal siile of the epic, it is necessary to know 
the date at which it was writtini, s»o that wi* would lie in a position 
to know the time of which the. mnninu's and eustnms of sociol v 
are so clearly delinciltvl. Kabikankan gives the date wh oi his 

book was written. Ife aavs : 

■ *■ 

csur I 

^-5 II 

m 

The Virst line literally comes to 0041. Hut according to the. ruli?, 
of transcribing in the n-vcrsi* order when date is to be calculated 
it comes to 1400 Hhd\ Thus it was written about TOO .ms ago. 

From what wi? seo in our own it can b** said tiiat nnnnors 
and customs of different places are fpiito ilistiinjt from one another, 
The same can be guessed of th-j peri«)d JlOO years back from our 
time. The scene of this Rongalee epic has been laid in the Katwa 
Sub-divi.sion of the Bunlwan District. Katwa had not as yet come 
to bo known by its pri‘.'^«*nt n.nnie, but wa.s a part of the then I'xisting 
big towm known as Indraiii. It w%as through thisti..vn th.at. Dhanapati, 
and long after him, his sen, Sreemanta, passi'd rmite to Ceylon, 
then known as Singhal. The Ajoy was then a flowing river. It is now 
a wreck of its former self, wdth expansive bed of sand all thd^osr 
round, except during th*» rains. Dhauapati passed* through it^n 
boats big enough to tak*.f him over the sea to Ceylon and so did 
his son, Sreemanta. The course ^)f the river was almost the same 
as it is now, Sreomanta pwsel fchro;igh HaUri, .\ igarp ir, Nabigra m 
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and Bogankola, and kccpitig Uddhanpur and Naihati in front 
reached Sankhcrighat where ho entered the Ganges. These villages 

jire on the Ajoy, and near the present Katwa on .the other sifle 
of ib It is at the confluence of the Ajoy and the Ganges 
that Saukorigliat, now known as Sankhai, is situated. Katwa is 
just on the other sid(5 of the Ajoy at the confluence. It was 
at ^Sankhai that the firat engagriincnt took place between Clive 
and iSirajuddoulIa before the battle of Plassoyi which is known in 
history as the battle of Katwa. 

The geography of the locality l)inng known, lot us sec how the 
ponpk^ led their family life. The first thing that sttracts our atten- 
tion is how poligamy was wiiloly prevalent. It was in vogue not 
only amongst the hilhr Brahmins, with whom about a quarter 
of a century ago it was the eusbim, nay necessity, to marry a lairg«^ 
inimluT of wives, hut it found favour with other castes also. 
.|)lianap.a1.i w.'is a Oandlinhonik hy easte. He was married to Lahana. 
liut while chasing a hawk, which pursued one of his favourite pi- 
geons. he eliaiieed to sr-j' Tvhullana, and was instantly fawinated 
wifli her beauty, and made every otVort to marry her. Khullaiiu was 
llie eousin sisbT of I/ihann, tho first wife of Dhanapali; bub 
Khullana and Dhanapati did not know each other. 

C*'C9 'SftT I 

Dhana]viti siuit his prii*st Dhonai I'andit to ilegotiatc the inarriago. 
Ihit Khullana s moth- r was .averse t«» give* her daughter in marrago 
to .n man already having a wife living. Monetsiry considoralion, how- 
ever, prevailed, ami she was made to give her consent to the marriage. 
The evils of h.aving srjviwal wivi s at home were felt in every house, 
but the custom had taken so tirio a root that every one had recourse 
to it. Of course the first wife trit'd in stand in the w’ay, as it was 
only her intc?re.st that, would primarily bo afteclecl by another mar- 
riage. But polygramy wa.s so universal at that time, that women got 
necusluinod to it, aiut could be made to give tlunr consent to ii 

without much opp'-.4itiou. Dhaiiapati iuducotl Lahana to iissout to 

lii^imrmgu with Khullana with the following words 

n 

fttw *11 wt« fMt I 
^ *111 lici liw ♦ttSt II 
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^ fWI srrtf »tri I 
wiCTir «iti«r *it»t *rWf i 
. 'bR^ I 

JltTc BW TO! « 

siR* «ief BCT ^ftc»i *^i 

lllJJB «W ^ ^’W Rb » 

Mbwto ^CT *ltv f V I 

«tf»l Rsi1 II 

Floniing those kind words of her husband and after receiving a 
silken fiavl and 5 pn/s of gold she acceded to the marriage. 

Thus Lahana coiinnerged to the niaiilago and was satis- 
fied with such coinnion things as a silken 8iri and 5 palJt of gold. 
Practically she lost her coiifcml over her husband, and gave up 
par to KhiiUaiia. At last shii got a partiuM* of her hiisbaiiil’s h»?art. 
This she would not have so oasil}' alkiwod to have done had not the 
custom of pulygauiy so wide boon so widi -spread at that time. 

The black side of woiuairs character includes her i|uarrcdsorne 
spirit. It is this that Iims ruinecl many families and is still ruining 
many more. The natural tie and atle(*tion exist at first, but soon 
evil genius comes in and interferes. Tjalnfia and Khu1lan;t wen* 
living very ]»*acefidly, but this was int*>niipl«Ml b\ lie.* wiles of 
tlieir family maiil-servanl. Miirbala \\hn tboiiglii — 

I 

Vft 5 II 

5?l w i 

« Hibl CT D 

ftail ?jfii W I 

wtew «*itww II 

It is tln-se e\il spirits. I Iif.s.- lowbreil wonn-n, the iiiaid-serv.iiils 
wbn breed disafte^'tion in tin- household at all ages. It was the maiil-. 
servant who dist.urb«*d tin* jifaee (»f llaja Dasara1lia*s familv and caused 
the sjicrial Kama t*» be si'iit hi the forest with his consort, Sita, H'hich 
brouglit ahout the great war of th*^ liairiayana. Thus, as w (3 find 
Mantharn, currying favour with Kaikayo and prumring haiiishn^nt 
of ItaniM, son of her co-wifo, Kaii.salya, this wily and crnokod-mii^|l 
Durbala trif.*d to induce I.nhnn.a to form adverse opinion against 
Khiilhina and in this she soon succecdwl. Then followed foigciy 
and perjury which arc so prevalent now in law courts, and 
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KhuIIana, Hiiif^le-hanrled, was put to all sorts of troubles as keeper 
of goats. 

The sting of envy is very keen amongst co-wives, tile one can not 
brook the praise of the other. After Dhanapati came back frern Oaur, 
ho invited all his relatives to partake of a feast at his house. Khul- 
lana was given pan and mpuri fur cooking the food. This is an 
honour done to the person who is deputed on a particular business. 
This custom is now extinct. T/ihana became jealous of her, and 
her pride was really mortified when the relations of Dhanapati 
praised the prejiiiration of the dislies. This also shews that cook- 
ery was not tin *11 looked upon with so miioli derision as it is now. 
The ladies-of well-to-do m<*n felt it an lionour to cook fuixl on a 
ceremonial occasion, and they vird with each other to cook the best. 
ISveii now in the villag<.‘S of the Katwa SnbMlivision, when a feast ?s 
held, and men are soatoil ti) taki*. thiMr foo I, the ladies who have 
cooked come forwanl with the which they call 

ami tliose who can .show tin; larg*'>t number of larif^s unbroken, are 
ni)])Iamlud much. It is a pity that ladies are gradually contracting 
a hatred for culinary operations. On the contrary, th«‘ kitchen 
should bji! attractive like the laboratories. Khullana thus rooked for 
the guests— 

, I 

and they dopartnl full of praise for the cook which rent the heart 
of Labana — 

• I 

Chew ing of belcMeaf with camphor was then considtTcd a very 
fine ilelieacy. No ollna* dainties being known, the people* were 
very shuffle in their habit. Flower and (7ot7i/?a?i and vhiui were 
the cosmetics often used. The peculiar sweet-meat preparations 
of the Katwa Sub-divisioii such as hhanda and nabat have also 
been incntioiied in this epic, and these can even now be found 
there. 

Leaving aside the lark si*le of female character, and turning to its 
brigl^Bule, wo find that oilucation formed one of its features. 
KlAlana and Lahaiia wove acijuaintrd with the dicta of the sustras, 
and they sj^ko of the same with close precision ; even the hunters 
wife, Fiillara was fainiliar therewith. As to tliQ' direction in which 
education was impartcil to woinoii, it is seen that fiction diil not find 
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much /avoiir then, and those that woiv written nt that time took the 
form of roligioiiH works. Woiiion wore instnictorl in the rules of the 
mstms, and np the joint-lamily system of the nindii hoiist^hold 
taught them to respect and obey their husbands and guardians, they 
used to foci pi\>ud at the idea that they were aIlo\v(‘.d to cook focj<l 
for them and look afti?r their comforts. Thus w«?. find that the family 
life was simpler than it is now though we quite feel the scourge of 
some of its evil taints. 


SITRENDKA NATH ROY. 
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, TRA VEL AM) AD VENTURE'IN TlIiET. 

Mr WiLTJAM Carry, who livtif? in India, cix)ssefl into Tibet 
In 1899, and durin^j tins time of the trip folt the need of a roadahle 
1 i( 3 o 1 { giving a pictiirr^ of tin* land an a whole, and doaling with 
“the missions hrssetting its borders.” Sinci? thou he has read exten- 
sively of the Forbuldtjn TjJind, and he has been lucky enough to 
securer Miss Taylor’s diary. Ilis pres^-nt volume dcjils with Tibet, 
and he proposes to give the worM anuiher on the Border Missions. 
While not priding himself as a })ionoor he has made industrious 
use of the .label's of the pioneers. His outlook is not broad, he docs 
not aim at literary distinetiuii, but ho is decidcilly interesting, 
sotiielimo painfully so. Tibetan studios well may make radiant 
wurld-thcorists more modest. 

Two persons watch the liorder with sleepless 03 'os. One is a 
Chinaman and th** other a Lama. The Lama giianls his monopoly 
in religion, and the Chinaman hi> monopoly in trade. , , , With 
th*^ (/diinainan it is partly n question of political supromacy, lie 
is flu Ic.ss anxious than the* Lama, and no less angry ; but he is (hr 
im>re abh; and far inoiv «jiiiet. Some assert that he is the real mnsLer 
of Tibet, anil theri 3 are facts whieh go hir to support such a conten- 
tion. He is always ali-rt and pres-nt at the critical i n omen t,» though 
hi- prefers t«i keop in the background at other Amos. He is sinr.ous 
and in.siiicere. He wdll 'Tito yon a passport* commanding all men 
every wjicre I 0 meet yon with submissibn and assist you to the 
full extent of their power, under pepalty of tho serious displeasiise 
of the Emperor ; and ho will seal this document officially, and 
])lacc it ill your hands with every profession of friendliness and 
support, only to seal another and dls])atch it by secret courier, tlio 
momi.mt your back is turned, conveying exactly opposite instructinns, 
firdcriug the p»‘Ople to slt)p you, turn j'ou back, and put every 
obstaefh in your path. Hi* maintains an nmban, or re.sident, at 
Lhasa, and bis mand.irins are stationed in all large towns. The 
gatc^of the country, even on tho Indian sides, are guarded by his 
sqpmrs, and it*is ho \\ ho concludes treaties with foreign Powers, 
He is a prominent figtare, especially on the trade routes up and 
down tho Ihnd, . ud ■'i privileged jierson wherever lie goes. Ho aftects 
tio despise tho pi'oplo, TI«' is thi* jiorcelain, they an' but common 
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clay. And in many parts they yield him the homage he is forward 
to claim. For all these reasons it is better to travel with a Ghina- 
inan than with. more Tibetans. 

The 'l^brtans consume vast quantities of tea. It is poor stuff 
(from China\ but thoy could not live without it. Mixed with butter 
and barley-flour it forms the staple food of the country. Sundry 
housewives keep the pot boiling all day. Generally the boverago 
when cooked is pouroil out into sin ill wooden bowls. Every Tibetan 
carries in the folds of his ample robe or sheepskin, ono or more of 
those little cups, and also his own bag of tsamba, from whieh he 
thickens the liquid according to his taste. Tluj bowl is rcpleuLshcd 
with tea again and again, until he has had enough. .Then he 
invariably licks it ck^'in before replacing it in his bo.soiii. It is 
never w.a.shed. Nor is ho. His greasy fingnrs an? merely rubbl'd 
on his hair or drawn across hi.s gown. Itioh and poor alike eat this 
common fond out of this common cup. 

Tibetans have aonithing like a passion for silk. In the form of 
a ceremonial scarf the article is universally n.st»d. It is exchanged 
on all social occasions, friends giving it to fVioiicls, a stranger present- 
ing it when be calls, and fho.se who conduct negotiations .using it 
as the prtdiminary sign of civility. But there arf3 many (‘thi*r things 
to Ik; thought of in regard to ceremonial presc?ntntions, Ti;a c.nps 
are offercsl, so are tents ; in fact, any anti every portabli* c^anmodity : 

You must call on fhc ehief of every town or tent sef tleinfiit you 
pass and present him with the best you have, ItiIoc.s nor at all 
follow that you will get an equivalent in return. He will givte you 
something, but it may be the inorcKt trifli; : is it not supplemented 
by his filliperior rank ? Every official in the; country h.n to bu pro- 
pitiated, cither to let you alone or to help you almig. And this i.s 
how it happens that the box or package niarki^d “IVeseiits for Ohiofs” 
is one of the mo.st necess.'irv items in the Tibetan tra vidlor's kit. 
But, bribe ns you will, you cannot progress beyoml a certain stage. 
The jealous guanls dog your stops .and keep sleepless watch. 

Tibetan family life, as Mr. Carey says, is iindoubtodly peculiar : 

Their family life is peculiar. Ono woman has generally scv%d 
husban<l8, but the husbands are always brothfsrs. It serdom hnpperw 
that more thn.n one of thorn is at home at a time. The others 
are absent with the cattle or for purposes of trade. A* belle is 
purchased from her parriiits, and sometimes costa 30 yaks. The 
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Tibotans liko and defend this enstom of fraternal polyandry. They 
roganl it as oconomical, and as tending to keep the family together 
and to bnild up the estate. Moreover, it releases a certain number 
of the males for ncccssaiy pastoral work away from home, and for 
the long journeys they have sometimos to take. It wpuld be diffi- 
cult to find an asylum for tlio wife if she was not also the wife of 
the wanderer’s brother. The women especially appreciate the 
arrangement. With only one husband they would become widows 
at his death ; having niany, thciv anj never widows. As for the 
absent trader, h<5 usually contracts a ’temporary marriage with 
some one else. A period is fixed : it may be merely a month, or it 
may extend to one or two years, and the inaniagc is binding till 
the period expires. Therii is very little polygamy, howcvc?r, in 
the true sense, though some of the wealthy practice it in the southern 
parts, iiiilui'iiciid by the Indian habits. 

'rho a*lmiinstration of what is railed justice is described as 
barbarous. Only Lanias are allowed on the bench. The culprit 
has Ills choice of paying a fine or being maimed. Any criminal 
can purchase immunity from punishment. 'L'he most commoii 
offenc** is stealing. It is saitl to be a “fine art” in Tibet. 

.Mis.s*Taylor*s n/inarkable jouniry in 1802*93 was the ri'siilt ji 
inissionar/ enthusiasm. Most firt ion of the time seems tame when 
eiintrnsted with her record of aeiuality. As ^Ir. Can.-y says ; 

For twenty rights she skpt in tJio open Inir. A cave wenlil 
have been :i liixin F'-r months sh«* could not eliange her clothes. 
Ofthejlhree Chinamen who aceninpared her, one turned back, 
another died* on the road, ainl the third tried to take her life. A 
tilx; tan youth, Poiitso, followetl her thnuigh it all to the end, *. . 

The sU»ry reaches its climax at the trial scone, throe days fnun 
Lha^a. For fifte.mi day.s ii..or In r arn'sf, “Miss Taylor stoiMl at hay, 
lighting ter her life and the oftlio two Tibetans. There were 
sevmal pridiniiuavv hearings by infoiMir chiefs, aiul finally tlie biggest 
man ortill travelled iixijji Nag-ehn-ka to try the case. 

Miss Taylors ilefer.ee was eveiy si ’llal, and she won. She did 
not, ^course, get lea\o to go on to Lhasa, but the chief by way 
of Jimpensatio!>^ gave her a tent, horses, and provisions for the 
n.'tnrn to Chinn, which che reached after many more adventures, 
ITcr diary sAows 11. 
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f^TAGE TIIUNDER. 

It must imvu buen an i.'arly task of thu theatrical iiiiichiiiist 

1-0 doviso a method of siiiiulating the sounds of rain, and wind, 

and tempest. Auilionces have always suffered themselves to In.' 

impressed by storm-effects, however inadG(|iiatoly represented. 

Thunder and lightning, like Mr. PutTs favourite expedient of a 

clock striking, have seldom failed to “ beget an awful attention in 

the audience." »Shakspen* hinis(.*lf, though he reprobated the 

groundlings who, fin* the most pai*t, wore “ capable of nothing but 

inexplic«abl(! diiinh-shows and noise/* was fond of enlisting tin- 

strife of the elements in the service of his plays : probably following 

I he fxainple of eMer dramatists in his fre([Uent recourse to thi* 

functionary behind the scrues, whose «luty it was l«» “ rid** on tin* 

whirlwind ami direct the storm.” Thus the " Tempest ** atid 

“ Macbeth ' both open with thuiuler and lightning : thtu-c is • loud 

weather*' in the “ Winttsrs Tab* :*’ fhi*ro is thiindor in tin; " I’ir'i. 

% 

Part of King llcfiry the Sixth," whcui Lff invokes the fiends 

to ai«l her cnlerpris^.- : tliumler and lightning iii ‘'S«rfind 
Part oflting Henry the Sixth, ’ when ••unjiiri-s 

up the Spirit ; thunder and lightnug iu ** .Tiilius Cit ^ar " : a sea 
storm ill “ l*ericles,'* and a marvi.dlous huiTii'.-fUe in K;iig Lear." 
The jiost-Sliaksperian play-wright.s introdui-'d s'orn:'' Inlu thi ir 
draiiia.s with a fre»pjf-ncy that* drew upiui tin .u Popi 's ui' iiiorablc 
i-cbiike in the "Dunciad.’’ 

Now turn to dilfcreii^t sports (tin- Guildess c. ies) 

And learn, my sons, the womlron.s power of XOiSE. 

To move, to raise, to ravish every h(?art 
With Shak.sporo*s nature* or with Joii.snn s art 
lA't others aim : ’lis j'otirs to shake the soul 

With thu'nthr rtimhlhig from o)ih8tard.-howt. 

Further esteemed stage tricks being ccnsun-d in the subsci|uent - 
With lionis ami now to madricfis swell : 

Now sink in sorrow with a tolling boll ! 

8iich happy arts attfuition can corriitmiid 
When fiincy flags and sense is at a stand ! 
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A tu Warburton 8 edition of the “ Duaciail '* explains that 
the old ways of making thunder and mustanl by means of grinding 
and pounding in a bowl, wens the same, but that of late the noise 
had been more {idvantageously represented by troughs of wood 
with stops in thoiu ; doubt being expressefl as to whether this was 
the improved thunder of which Mr. Dennis claimed to be th (3 
inventor. In our days John l)<;imis is luon? remembered by th*j 
well-known story about his thunder, and by the stupid virulence 
oi his attacks upon the gn:?at men of his epoch, than by anything 
cdse. His thunder first made itself heard on the production, at 
Drury Ijano, in 1709, of his Appius and Virginia, ' a dull tragedy, 
which nofoven the. combiiic«l talents of Uooth, Wilks, and B^dterton 
(in th(' last season of that great actor s performance) could k^'cp 
alive for loiigrr than four nights But although tlni play died, tiie 
f.hiiiider survivi'd, a favoiiriti* appliaiwe of the theatre : and upon 
ils peals resounding mi a later occasion,— some say at a performance 
of ** .Machrth ; iillnTS. at the pruduotion of a play of a rival 
aiilhor, — honnis, who was prijs'iit, rose from his seat in a violent 
passion, exclaiming with an oatb, — “ J^ee how these \ir.ains use me ! 
Tlii'V will not lei uiv play run, and yet they steal my thunder *. ” 
The •* Dnnciad ’’ did iin| appear until nearly twenty years aftiT the 
porferriiaiiee «f Mr Dennis's tragedy. Po[»e inthcr purposely ^ignore* 1 
die merits and m«?thod of Mr. IVires's thunder, or did not r»?ally 
know that the old inuslanl-bowl .style of stoim had gone out of fashion. 

When !.)•• L'uitherh.iurg, who was hn* a time .scene-painter at 
Drury fjiine under Mr. GarrickV in.an.igement, opened his diorainic 
t'vhibilion, which ho called the '‘Kiddphusicoii,” we learn th^t the 
imitation of thunder with whitdi he acc\tmpaiiie<l some of his pictures 
was v<!rv natural and grand. A laig«’ sheet of thin copper was su.s- 
pendi*d by a chain, ami being shaken by one of the lower corners, 
produci.d the sound as of a distant nimbling, seemingly below 
llio liyri/oii ; and as the clouds rolli**l over thu scene, approaching 
nearer , and nearer, the thuiitler increased, jieal by poJil, "until,” 
says an e.iithusiasti< eye-witness following mpidly the liglitning’.s 
/ic|^ tiasli, which w:»s admirably vivid and sudden, it burst in a 
ti^noinlous cra.sh iir.nu'dintidy o\orheiul.** Ihibes charged with 
peas, and gradiniliy lurned and i-eturned on end, n'prcseiited the 
fall and jiatter n! hail mid rain ; and two hoops, eovi*nid with .silk 
tightly strained, tan bouriuc fiishion: and pressed against each other 
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witii a (juick motion, cmittcii hollow whistling sounds iti imitation 
of gusts of wind. . ^ ^ 

Appliances' something similar to those are still in use at the 
modem theatres when a storm has to be represented. The noise of 
storm has been simulated, however, by other methods : notably by 
rolling to and fro a large empty cask on the floor of the room above 
the ceiling of the theatre; a plan rather calculated to excite the 
anxiety of the spectators lost tAc thunder should come down 
bodily, device rashing through the roof into the pit. Another 
iiigc nious once adopted at the Edinburgh Theatre, about half 
a century ago, bmught with it rather ludicrous results. The 
manager, bent on improving the tone ami volume of his storms, 
procured a parcel of nine-pound cannon-balls ; these were 
placed in a strong wheol-barrow, anil lodges being placed here 
and there along the back of the stage, a carpenter was instructed to 
wheel the loaded barrow to and fro over the lodges. Thr; play was 
“I^ar,*' and the rumbling upon the hollow stage as the heavy barrow 
jolted along its uneven path, did duty efficiently as the storm in thi? 
thin.1 act. Unfortunately, however, while the? King was braving in 
front of the scone the y)f?lting of the pitiless storm at the back, the 
(rarpcntor-thufwlerer's foot slipped, and down he fell, whool-barrmw 
cannon-balls, and all. Stmightway the nine-pounders Oiime rolling 
i]uickly*and noisily down tin- slope uf the stage, gathering fon*e as 
they rolled, stnuik down the scene, laying it flat, and made their wav 
tow aids the footlights and .the orchestra, amidst the amusement and 
suprise of the audience, and the amazement and alarm of the Lvnr 
of the nightu fie hivl been prepared for the thumler, but not Ibr 
the tfiunder-bolts, which rolled towanls him from all directions, 
coinpelliug him to skip ahout^to avoid them, with activity singularlv 
inappropriate to his years, until he was said to rcsi^mble a dancer 
jiccomplishing the feat know n as the egg-hornpipe. Wcseutly, too,, 
the musicians had to scale with their instruments the spikerk parti 
lion dividing them from the pit ; the cannon-ballh wei« upon them 
dropping heavily into the orchestra ; tjienj was real reason for their 
consternation. Meanwhik?, at the bjick of the stage lay pr<|^tc 
beside his barrow, the iniio(5cnt invoker of the tempest ho ^Id 

not allay : not at all hurt, but very much rrightciicd and bewildered. 

After tliis catastrophe the cannon-ball and whcol-bairow' stylo of 

gtorm was abaiulouetl in favour of safer and mon; approved patterns. 

• DurroKcooK. 
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. PYTHAGOREAN REMINISCENCES. 

Oh India ! India ! How have I wept to behold thy fallen state ! 
How hath my spirit sighed at the degradation of thy sons ! 

Where now arc thy rogal cities— Ayoodhya, Qonr, Patalipootra, 
Hastinapoor, Kuiiouj ? Where are their marble palaces with their 
gardens and terraces, their groves and fountains ? Wliei-e are the 
superb temples glittering with gold and gems, the magnificient 
halls in which nssemblod the sages of the world, “ the wise men 
of the , Kast r Whcr<5 aro the thousand princes who once ruled 
lint fertile and luxiiri.aiit land, and whore are tho noble and 
iiit.ropid bauds who opposed tho armies of Sesostris and Alexander ? 
Alas 1 thy cities are le.vrd with the dust — their very sites unknown 
<»r known only by their mins— thy gardens are tenanted by the 
tigiT, tho clopliant and the rhinoceros— thy wise men have sunk 
to t.h<; Rupportt'rs of a miserable superstition, and the descendants 
of thy princes and those whom they*mled over, are alike the slaves 
of the foreign merchant. 

Often, while wandering among tjio broken pillars and deserted 
walls of some ancient city, has my imagination carried mo back 
to the days when my spirit remembered it to have been the scat 
of Bpl{jiidour and prosperity. Again I have beheld its lofty and 
superb buildings glowing in the last rays of tho setting sun, 
while a thousand various instruments and ten thousand voices paid 
uf^Ation to the departing lord of da 3 \ Again have tho streets 
peopled with brave men and beautiful women, while hundreds 
of elephants, horses and chariots added to the animation of the 
scene. Again have I been present at the magnificent feasts where 
the daughters of kings bestowed their hands ou whomsoever they 
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chose ; at the great chariot rnees where the rolling of a thousand 
wheels shamed the thunders of Indi'n ; or at the solemn horse- 
sncriiicc, where a hundred thousand ▼oices united in one magni- 
ficent chorus. The howl of jackal or the rustling of the snake 
recalls my wandering thoughts, and 1 turn from what thou wast 
to what thou art. 

Wonder not, gentle reader, that I should thus apostrophise 
what is now a foreign country ; for the greater number of bodies 
tenanted by my soul sinQo the word of the Omiiipotc^nt first called 
it into existonoo, have been inhabitants of this once glorious land ; 
and never, never shall that soul forget the days of peace and 
prosperity which once blessed it, and which are gone, alas ! for ever. 

At some future period I may relate the manner in which I 
obtained the wonderful knowledge I possess - the knowledge of 
the past— reincmberancc of events which even time has forgolton, 
and of which not a vestige remains to record ; at present 1 will 
string together a few fragments of one of my most happy reminis- 
cences. 

^ The birds had awoke, the stars had faded and the faint light 
in the East had slowly given place to a more rosy glow cm L mount- 
ed the chariot which was to convey me into tin? holy city of Kashi 
(Henares). With the vanity of youth I had decked rayst.'lf in IIt! 
most costly habiliinci/its ; even my crimson quiver was studded willi 
jewels, and my child glittered with bosses of gold and st*;el ; my 
chariot was covered with juirplc velvi't with .silver ornami»nts. and 
bells of that metal adorned the trappings of the three jff hlae-k 
horsey whoso impatient pranciiigs and snortings tok.l how uneasily 
they bore the nistraints of tho rein. 

“ Away !” said I, leaping into the car and taking the reins 
from the hands of my chariotoor, who was my foRter-bi other also. 
The noble animals bounded forward with delight, and tho m.*xt 
moment wo were among the crowd, who, like ourselves, weie jour- 
neying to the approaching festival. Wo startcsl at a rate which 
would soon have brought us to tho ond of our journey, but 1 had 
no wish to bo so hasty ; I wa.s too young and too. proinl owiiy 
handsome person, elegant car and beautiful horses, not to take cv^y 
opportunity of exhibiting them. R«;iniiig in my eager, steeds to 
to a more easy paofj, I gazed with unalloyed pleasure on tho lively 
scene which the road presented. Nunierous chariots, covered eud| 
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uncovered ; elephants loaded with heavy trappings and largo bells 
at their sides ; richly caparisoned horses and pedestrians of every 
description, were proceeding slower or faster in the direction of 
the city. 

We had proceeded some miles, amusing ourselves in remark* 
ing on the various noble objects presented to our view, when our 
attention was drawn to the front by the rattling of wheels, approa- 
ching at a most rapid pace, and the next moment beheld a four- 
horsed chariot coming towards us with fearful volooitv, tho reins 
dying among the horses’ heels ami the passengers, two females 
only, shrieking with terror. To stop them, as I could have done, 
by placing my chariot across their path, would have been fraught 
with danger, perhaps certain destruction to all. Adopting, thore- 
foro, the only course likely to succee:], I turned my horses' heads 
ami giving them the nun tlioy retraced tlieir stops at a pace Undo 
less rapid than that of tho guideless car behind us. Tho latter 
soon came up with us, and we thou flew side by side along the 
road : whoa, causing my chariot to apprt)ach as near as possible 
to the other, I gave the rein.s to my companion and sprang to tho 
side of tjio terrified females, and addressing a few words to mifi- 
gate their fears, gnisped the front rim of the chariot and throwing 
mysrdf half o^or, suceoeded in regaining the reins, ami in a few 
iiionieiils obtained complete mastery »)vor the foam-covered sEee.ls. 

I now Inriiod to ga/.e on those whoip I had so fortunately 
resvMiel. 'Chey were both young, ami Jby the fino?iess of their 
attire iCt\d the valiialAe (wnameiits on their persons, I knew they 
must bo of rank. The (dder of tlB? two had thrown herself at my 
f<M>t, and it took a little persuasion to induce hor to rise, and 
even then she was most voluble in her thanks : tho other, though 
she spoke loss said far more ; for her ryes, still glittering with the 
ti^ars which terror had wrung from them, tohl most eloquently 
her heart's feelings as in a voice, as soft and gentle as woiuan’.s 
i.*V(^r should bo, she? expressed her gratitude. She now veiled her 
fsice, but it was too late, for I had seen enough of her lovely features 
to^Aain their impression for ever on my heart. I would tain 
h.^e known lior name and family, but as she did not voluntarily 
make the disclosure I coulil not a.sk it ; all 1 eoulil with propriety 
do was to ask, as I iiiriiod the chariot towards the city again, 
whither it was her pleosuro to be driven. The elder lady would 
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have spoken, but her companion signed her to be silent. ” We 
will/’ said she, " return slowly^ towards the city, and shall, I doubt 
not, meet our charioteer, who must be on his way to meet us, 
and you will then be relieved of your tronblesome charge. ' 

*' Nay,” said I, ** you cannot think I can possibly so consider 
it ; except for your own sakes 1 cannot regret the accident which 
has blessed me Avith the company of so much beauty.” 

She changed the conversation by asking if I had corao ns a 
competitor for the hand of thePrincess ! ** Yes, lady/' I replied, 
” the fame of the lovely Oosha has drawn me here, though I have 
scarcely the vanity to expect her choice will fall on one so insigni- 
ficant as the poor Thakoor of Deogurh, when the Princes of 
Ayoodhya and Hnstinapoor, and other great and noble ones in the 
land, are here to choose from. Report says she is very beautiful.” 

Report," observed the lady, ia often false, and tastes v.ary 
in beauty as in all things.” 

" Rather envious,” thought I, but continued aloml ; '* they say, 
too, she is as good as beautiful.” 

” She may be so, but so foAV can know her real character t hat 
report must be mistrusted.'’ 

I had rather she had spoken otherwise ; for few things aro 
more unpleasant than to hear envious or detracting expoossions friun 
those whoso beauty or accomplishmentH should place them above 
such feelings ; and she seemed to be aware that her opinions wi-nr 
not the most generous, l)ir she spoke with hosit/ition. T now 
addressed her companion and enquired how they hatl been 'plaeod 
in the dangerous situation in which 1 met them. 

” oil I” said she, half laughing, ” you must know we are al ien* 
dants on the Princess, and^wc came out this muming to ainuse 
ourselves by observing the crowds flocking to thii city. Not liking 
our covered chariot we changed it on the road for an open one ; 
but our attendant being in no such hurry as ousrclves, allowed 
us to mount first, and no sooner were we seated than the wicked 
horses started off ere their driver could check thorn, and had we 
not been assisted by your courage and skill I know not what v^^d 
have become of us. All we can do in return is to speak favoiS- 
ably of you to our lafly the Princess, and doubt not we shall 
endeavour to persuade her that there is none more dosorving her 
bend than the Thakoor of Deogurh.” 
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" Braye stranger/’ interrupted the other lady, " we may diancc 
to meet those who know us, and our chariot being under the 
guidance of a stranger of your rank might attract attention ; think 
me not^ therelbrc, uncourteous if I ask you to resign us to the care 
of your chaiotcer ; at some futuni time wc may show our gratitude^ 
fur your courageous assistance.” 

“ Lady/’ said I, ** your wish is law, hut ero I obey your commands, 
let me gaze one moment on those beauteous features ; I ask no other 
rewar«l for the service I have been fortunate enough to render you.'* 
I thought she sighed, as slowly turning towards me she drew aside 
the veil which concealed her face ; a slight blush was on her cheeks, 
and her looks were cast downwsrds, but the lids slowly rose and for 
an instant her eyes met mine ; the next moment the cruel veil had 
again interposed. 

I had stopped the chariot, and as ray own joined us I bent low 
and with a sign exchanged places with my foster-brother ; they 
stopped till 1 luul gained a few scuro yards and then followed. 

I had this last time socm her face but for a moment, and her 
eyes hail beamed on mine for a still shorter time, but the effect was 
the .saiiiiJ AS though I hade gazed for hours. From my childhood 
I had loved all that was heaiitiful : tho morning sun rising in unobs- 
cun d brilliaivy or sift ting surrounded by huge masses of fantastic- 
shapf'd and iiisy-tintod riouds : the .silent, cloudless night with the 
moon in mii) le^aven, like, n guardian apgel watching the sloffp- 
ing ffarth, won* favourite objects of my. admiration. The wilder 
scenes 'of nature, too, |i;n took nf my love : the mountain brook 
bounding fr*im sonitj jirojocting rock* and then pursuing its way less 
nuisily, though 9earc<i less rapitlly, over glittering pebbles and 
ihroiigh glowing iloweas : even the devastating storm, bonding to the 
earth the sfrongoat trees of tho forest, and rousing the gentle ripples 
of the mighty Gunga to foam-crest I'd wavo.s-ovon this 1 loved, for 
it was^ beautiful. No wonder then tliat my heart was more than 
ordinarily suscifptible, that it \vt*rshipped with mon? than ordinary 
f»?rvi»ur that which of all Heaven s works is most entitled to our 
hon^^e — woman. Sun of our life ! more dear than night when 
iimii and .stars* are hidden would bo our existence but for thy smiles ; 
and undrinkable would bo the bitters of Life’s cup if uniempored by 
thc honey of thy love. 

New fctdings sprung up in my breast. 1 had often thought I 
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loved ; for I had seen others as beautiful, perhaps, as she who now 
engrossed my tlioughts ; but my heart had been a stmngor to the 
indescribable ^'motions whic.h now swelled it. I no longer noticed 
the groups which thronged the roads, and the rattle of the wheels 
and the heavy -eJang of the elephant bells fell on my oar unheeded. I 
thought only of the speaking glance of those brillaut eyes, and the 
lovely, though somewhat sorrowful, expression of those glowing 
features. 

I know not how long 1 nuised : but I was roused from my reveries 
by th(! sound of dniins and conches, mixed with the clang of cym- 
bals an»l gongs, which told the vicinity of tho holy city. To my 
surprise- my charioteer was by my side. 

“How came you here asked I, “and where arc the ladies and 
their chariot ?'* 

' “Your cogitations must liavc l)een abstracted indeed,” replied In*, 
“as for the last half hour ymi liave been unconscious of my presence. 
Sly place was taken by one whom the ladies reci»giiizcd, and they 
shortly after turned into u bcn.-rimd, which is the last I saw of them.” 

“Fool,” said I, angrily, “why did you not follow them, or why not 
t(?iriiie when von joined in<* 

“For the first, Thakoor, they ifxiu’essly forliade me ; and for tin* 
st^cond, you made no reply when I did spoak to you, amj it was not 
iny place V) force luy conversaliuii on you.” 

To have searched Ijicin would have been vain, so I trusled to 
chance to bring us again tng^dlmr, determining, however, t*j eiifhiav- 
our to gain iufo.' ination of them from some oftlni palace attendants, 
as they said tln^y wen* in tlu? sesviee of the Princess. Wo soon en- 
tered the city, and the novelty of the. scene almost banished even her 
from my mind. The broad and even road ran along the high bank 
of the Gunga, and every iV-w score yanls, magnificent ghauts of alter- 
nate successions of terrac -s and staira, led to the wati^rs odi;c. 
forming easy and coinnioiliou.s places for ablution in the sjjcred 
stream. Inward from llii; niud rose mjnicroiis temples, some so lofty 
that the gohlon tri*lcTits which suruionnlcd their pyramidal pinna- 
cles seemed to reach the cloiuls, while tho. lower parts of tho Imik 
wore formed of massirs of stone so eiionuous, that they seemci 
work rather of the gods to whom they were consecrated than of the 
comparatively diminutive beings who worshipped in thuin. AH was 
Ii& and animation. Groups of yuung and beautiful women, clothed 
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in the graceful niid flowery-bordered aaree, stood in tlie porticoes 
filling the air with sweet sounds; others, led to the nlkir kids 
garlanded with flow(^ra ; and others again tripped lightly, with 
all the elegance of nature, down the marble stairs Icariing to the 
stream, or rotnrned slowly and gracefully, benring on their heads the 
loaded vases of polished brass, with one hand drawing their flowing 
garments around while the other slightly raised its folds in front to 
prevent its entangling with their feet. In one temple might bo 
heanl the tinkling ghoongrons on tho fer^t of some unweaTying dan- 
cer ; from another came the s^mivl of the holy Vhi as sonif. devout 
priest ehaiitcfl from the sacred bocks the actions and praises of his 
patron defty ; while at a third, th«' sliouts of the spc'ctators and the 
frequent falling of the sacriEeial knife, told where seiiio chicitiiiii 
offered up whole flocks as a projiitiatio!! for sin, or as invocation for 
assistance in the coining fray. Characters of all kiiu Is were inter- 
mixed in the motly crowil here might bo seen a maibclad Avarrior 
Avith battle-axe at his saddle bow, his prancing stecsl bodlzonod Avith 
silver belts and silken tassels eorvetliiig among the crowd ; the slock 
and cleanly priest, his fondu.'jyl, arms and breast cov(»re(l with the 
ilistinguishing marks of his sect : niid by the river sid«‘ the gloomy 
ascetic, sitting motionless, Avith closeil eyes, in the meditative a Iti- 
tudi'.iu'ver ln'traying by sign or motion the slightest inj ore? t in 
aught around him. , 

1 was su niu(!h amused with \vh:i* I saw that it was long ere I 
ivaehi-d the n sidonce appointed hv ihe^King for l!e»se Avho came 
from distant parts, and where, with iho hos[>itaIity of tli'.' t ini- s, ihi»y 
were Imlgcd ireo of expeiisi*. I at la It arrived and was iocoi\i.d hy 
my followers who ha*! prepared apartments for me adjacent to tliose 

occupied by princes and rajas of my own rank, 

* • « 

'rhe day at last uVrivod on Avhieli the Prineess was to choose in 
pulilii^from among the asseinbliMl njas and chieftains, him Avho was 
to be the lord of her f* l ure destiny. 

I had eome to K.'whi Avith the intention of devoting all my 
to gain reputation sllicient to induce her to fix her clioiee on 
nff. In the warlike amusements of the day I was uneomiiuuily ex- 
port ; my plephants and horses were aiiiong the strongest and swift- 
est, and to a hantlsome person Avas added a nature generous in the. 
extreme. Alter tho lapse of ages I may bo excused this vanity. My 
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followers wore numerous, and though less wealthy and powerful than 
several of my princely rivals, my family was of the highest caste and 
renown. PosscRsed of these advantagiss, I thought I had a fair 
chance of success, and with the vanity and eagerness of youth, had 
formed a thousand plans of future happinesa 1 built mighty piles 
of visionaiy castles, destroyed them and raised on their ruins others 
far higher, which in their turn were demolished to give place to new 
ones still more magnificent. Reader, hast thou never done the like ? 

jVfy adventure with the attendants of the Princess had deranged 
all my plans and overthrown all my schemed of ambition. I could 
think of her only whose features were the first to leave an indelible 
impression on my hear!. My chariot-wheels w(.to rusting and my 
horses stood idle in tlndr stables : even ray friends and retainers be- 
came dull and dispirited from ray continued abstraction, the cause of 
which they w(tg totally unable to divine. My foster-brother had 
searched in vain for soim* chii? which might lead to the tliscovcry of 
the fair cause of changed manners— all was useless and T was hift to 
despondency. I but seldom attended the or meetings of the 

princes, and was a .strangiT at the feasts and safU'ificris. Rumour be- 
gah to speak of mo -the vulgar asked, '‘Is this the man whoso gene 
ro.sity and henovolonce. have boon so lauded ?’* TIio warriors iwked 
with sneers if! dreaded coiiipetitiun, and if the fear of d^doat hivl 
extinguRhed the hopes of success —and tin* women looked aenrii- 
lully oil one who seeiin il so careless when the prize to bo gainoil was 
the brightest of their sex. . 

I now <lread(.'d, as much ns I hail formerly huptsl lor, the e.hoia* nt 
the Princess falling on me, and with this frioiing resolved nut tu join 
the chariot races nor to attfuid the Swayambar, where the bride- 
groom was to be select'd. In this, however, my friends (jver-ruleil 
me : it would be disrn.specl.ful to the king of Kashi, ungallant to his 
daughter, and a blot on rnv own r(!putation : — such were their. argu- 
ments— I went. ^ 

My faithful chariotiMT had selecte-d for my cmiveyaiicii tho light 
cst and handsomest of my vehicles, and had yoked to it a pair of my 
swiftest and most beautiful horses ; I almost mechanically mo^j^ed 
and signed him to pronnnrl * ^ 

To tho north of the city a loved plain, unbroken hyjravJms un- 
relieved by tree or village, stretched away for miles, and this spot 
was chosen fur the races. On the boixier of the plain uearost the 
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city stood a palace, whence the king and his court were to enjoy tho 
spectacle. On each side, at right angles to .the front of this edifice, 
the spectators froined two extended limss, slightly converging as they 
bficame more distant^ leaving a sp»ice of several hundrcfl yanls be- 
tween them. The right lino was formed of pedestrians, all gaily 
dressed in tho brilliant colours for which India was so famous 
warriors with plumed helmets and shining breastplates, pG«acGful 
eiti/oriB nnonciiml^erod with arms or mail, and the homnly oliitivalor 
in his rough habilimiuits, foriiKKl a donso^nd variegated crowd ; but 
the chief beauty and attraction of this side were the thousands of 
graceful females, in their flowing robes of pure white, or some glow- 
ing dye, that with bright eyes and smiling lips, mixed with tho 
countless throng, (hi the loft wore arranged the ofplpages of the 
noble and wealthy : in tlic front rank wore innumerable chariots of 
various kinds, from tlio war-car of iron with its lofty sides, massive 
wheels and rough but luiwcrful steeds, to the lighter and more file- 
gant mill uscal for pltjasurc only, canopied with silk or velvet ainl 
drawn by horses of more* beauty than strength. Among these mixed 
numerous horsemen, and biiliind them stood tho elephants, soipe 
hearing .tho war towers surinounled with tho banners of their owners, 
otheis with open liowdas and all covered with gorgeous trappings of 
various colouss. The* glitl«*r of golf I and silver, the flashing ^of steel 
imd the gliwing hues of the flags aii'l draperies gave tlm t?arlh thf» 
appearance of one immense shf?et of embroidery whih* ile? prancing 
of iho horses and the stat<dy paces of the elephants on one sidi.*, and 
the gai^eful motions and happy faci*s of the pedestrians on the other, 
gavt? additional life and beauty to I ho scone, , 

'fhorollofa hundred drums and the shrill sound of as many 
trumpets dn^w all eyes in the dirccUfUi *»f the palace, in a balcony 
of which the king and his retinue took their places, and from 
the windows above, tin' Ia<lies of the court looked down on tho 
asseml^ed thousands, I in vain endeavored to discover aught 
t hat might enable mo lo trace either of those I had formerly met, 
and with a sigh of despair turne«l ray eyes to the open space whore 
th(|MarLOb3 for the race wore gatluu'iiig. Wh>Mi a sullicioiit time 
lumbeeii allt)we«l for thjse who intended to join the nu*e to e.olIoct 
.at tho staiij^ing pliu'o, :: f nimpet sounded, on which ihc chariots, 
about two huiidr ■ I in number, formed a lino as evtm as the inipati- 
oiicc of the horses and tho eag«‘rnoss of tho drivers would allow. 
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They who hod least chance of success appearad most eager, while 
those who fancied themselves sure of victory, looked proudly, per- 
haps scornfully,' on their rivals ; all however, seemed anxiously await- 
ing the signal to skirt. This was at last given ; the reins were 
loosed, the lashes waved in the air, and the next iiioiueiit the mttlo 
of four hundr^Ml wheels rose abovo the joi'fiil shout of the multi- 
tude. At this instant a stranger leup<3il iiiti> my c;hai'iot, and ero 1 
could enquire the reason of his intrusion, In: said in a low voiet*, ‘‘II' 
you have any hopes of her favour, show yourself worthy of it.*' He 
pointed to the flying chariots and saying emphatically ‘'Follow" left 
me. My fosterbrother, who had hoard his words gave the reins into 
my hands and leaped down, and flew with the ilcotncss of • the wind 
after the os yet unbroken lino of races. My friends and followtirs 
shouted as they saw me once mon.«. in .action, though wondering why 
1 had allowed the rest to gain such an advantage as a 1i;w chariot 
lengtiis ero I started. A few hundred pac(«.s and the lim.*, till then 
even as when they left the starting place, began to lose its regulari- 
ty ; some few slightly headed the rest and many were falling behind, 
and long ore we arrived at the pillar round which we were to turn, 
one-half withdrew in despair. We roaeliiHl the pillar and wheeletl 
rapidly round it, and now came all the excitement of thi^- nice. Our 
nuiiibi^rs were fast dc',cn*asing, when thn*e p;irls of the way back wn* 
passed, ljut twenty competitors remained. I was still last ; but T 
only husbanded the stroi}gth and wind of my horst\s till iieci.^ssary to 
exert them to the utmost. The sound of tint hish bt.'.eanie. mor>‘ 
frequent as I slowly iiicroasod my speed, and guided my thariot 
among the others till I gained tfio sijcond. The car btdoro uii; w;\> 
driven by the Prince of Srikoth, known for his haughtiness and 
pride, and doubly did I enjoy in anticipation the pleasui*e ol' con- 
quering him. Side by sub; we arrived within two hundied yards of 
the goal neither gaining or losing a span only .a dull iiiurinur was 
heard from the crowd, except now and then a half-snpprcssy^d ex- 
clamation from our imiiieditttie followera us thoy imagined idth«.*r of 
us gained a little. 


N. L D. 
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VKSTTGEii OP THE CORNIHH TONOUK. 

It is hold by somo philologera that the syllable Obrw in "Coni- 
wjiir* and that in "corner” is one and the same root Whether or 
iint^ it niiiHt 1)0 allowed that Cornwall is par sflPceZZmos the nook of 
southern Britain. After the advancing Joob of civilisation had trod- 
den out the main part of local dialects and customs in other portions 
of oiip England, both speech and manners held on tenacionsly in 
Corn wall and in Wales, and defied the impending invosion. 

The Comu-Britannic tongue is one of the great Keltic family. 
r)f the numerous remains of the Keltic, there arc three branches 
which are pro})orly c1ass(3d with the Cnrnishi for they arf’i as like it as 
Oaelic is like Irish, and as Shakespeare is like Chaucer. 'L'hese are 
th(i Armoric (whic.h still lingers in Bretagne), the Manx, and the 
Welsh. An oduejated Welshman can make out pretty well any of ■ 
llii* other branehes : and for this reason Cornish has sufficed perver- 
sion sineo its virtual extinction about loO years ago. The eminent 
Knltif.' si-liolar and anti«]uary, Lhuyd, W’as perhajKS the gi’eatest 
ollender in this wav. But the oftence is excusable, sinco the very 
similaritv luitwron (Jornish and Welsh is a fruitful oceasion*of error. 

< >r the gnidual durline and idtinmb* extinction of i-ornish w'c 
havi- the liesl rvidmee. Beginning with quaint old Andrew Boord, 
\vlios<? *‘Bri'viarie «if lloaltlio** )v,as in the sixteenth century an 
••sfiM-inrd re|H.‘rli»ry of inedieinal qirescriptions, and Nordon, the 
;uitiquar\ . who made his survey of Cornall in down to the 

l»artly tnistwiu-llix ami partly fabulonji accounts of Dolly Peiitreath, 
who enjoys thi- niolanchnlv fame of biung tin* last wtmmn who spoke 
(A)rnish, wo havt' a tolerably complete ‘‘TTistoryof the Decline ami 
Bairiof I he little Coniish empire. Boord tells us of "many men and 
women the which cannot speak lUie word of the English, for all is 
Oomish ; and Noidon marvels that 'though the husband and wife, 
Uj^nts :ind ehildiriv mast<'r ami servants, do imitiially ct)mmunicato 
mf.hoir native language, yet there is none of them in manner but is 
able to converse with a stranger in the English tongue, unhss it bo 
»mive nhsntw thnJt seldom xoith tlio better sort'" Tho 

old tongue must even then havi' bfoii htraili'iu d, and Iho tyranny 
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of English already fol 6 throiiglioiifc the length and breadth of Corn- 
wall. Still, up to the .l()40, and probably a little later, there wore 
remains of those ' obscure ^louple : ” and we an: happy to lesirii that 
their ignorajice of English was no bar to their cnjoyrociit of the con- 
solations of religiuii : for William Jneksoii, says Hals, “was foiccil 
for divers 3 'ears to administer the sacrament to the corninii- 
nicanls in the Comiah tongue, b^ctfusc the aged did not uM 
vnderdand the English, as himself often told me/* Whether Jack- 
son was fond of boasting of his skill in Cornish, or was given to 
griiinble nt his being “forced” to read the Communion Service in 
Cornish, is a matter of conjecture. Hay, the naturalist, who visiteil 
Cornwall in Idd 2, and again ill ll»67, was so fortunate as to find 
two men of some education, one Dickan Gwjm, and one Tandarvis, 
who were skilled in Cornish : and he testifies to I ho fact that “few 
of the' eliildren could speak (Jornish.’’ Scawon, who wrote about tin? 
Fame time*, mentions some “old ])ooplc wlio could only speak Cor- 
nish ; ' and records the fact of a sernio:': having boioi preached in 
(..^ornish at Landawidniek. 

Turning the corner of Ihc seveiiti enth century, we find Jjhuyd 
recording that Cornish still liugereil in live nr siv villages towards 
the Ijond's-eiid. In 1720 it was htill spokmi hy a few fishorlblk 
and tinners at St. Iv(?s, Si. .lust, ^Mousehole, St. Taul. •and Ne\vl\n. 
In 1736,* one old fishi'i'iiian at Mmisohole, William Jh»de.n(U*, and ;i 
little later one nld fishw\iinan at Paul, .Dullj- JV-ntn-ath, Were raki d 
up by the rnriosity nf aniirpiarics, as being able to jnbb(‘r :i litlh 
Cornish, and who ]»n)bahly made a prei*‘i»-e. of talking iT. wll. 
This old woman seeins to haNc survived tlie old man ; and when she 
flied in 1777, iJiere remained la^t one vestigi? of Ihe old tongue un- 
(djliteraled by Civilisalbm and^Dfiath, 

This old fishwoman has sulVored, as I luivi: suiil, a jiielanrholy 
immortality. In her name the memory of Cornish is personified. 
Her portrait is sliown at St. ]\lichacrs Mount ; and Prince (.iicieii 
Ij. Bonaparte, and the Rev. John Oarrett, Vicar of St. Paul, erected 
a in<.‘morIal of her in the wall of Paul chunrhyard. I'lic likeness is 
probably faithful : wo wish the memorial inscription ^ had bec^teo 
too. Mr Ilalliwell (to wlio.se “ Western Cornwall ” tho writers 
indelited fur rofereiiops to the works of Nordcii, Lhiiyd, &cj dctecle*! 
two serious errors in the inscription. 

Here lieih interred Boruihy Pentreath, who died in 1778, &c. 
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Dolly wtts buriocl in the old cemetery, not in the chiirchyanl ; 
and ahe died in the month of Dccemheri 1777. She has long 
enjoyed the repute of having lived to the age of 102. To have 
ever spoken Cornish as her eveiyday speech, and to have survived 
all her contemporaries who spoke it, she need have lived to that 
age. Probably the need was father to the tradition ; for Dolly must 
have lived on till 1805, at the very earliest, to have justi&ed the 
report of her cxtraonlinary age ; for the entry of her baptism was 
found by Mr. Halliwcll among the registers of Paul parish, where 
she is stated to have been baptized on May 17th, 1714 (t. r. May 
28th, new style) : but dying in 1777, she could not have completed 
her sixty-fourth year. Are we to believe that of all the Cornish- 
speaking inhiabitants of western Cornwall in existence in May, 1714, 
there was not one who survived a woman who was not sixty-four 
when shr died ? To credit that we must first believe that there 
were but a amo.ll fviC who spoke it about the time of her birth : but 
this is exjircssly repugnant to her own statement to Dr. Borlase, 
that u]i to tw(dve years of age she sold fish in the Cornish language, 
“which the inhabitants in general, even the gentry, did then ivell 
undcrstttiul.” This, however, is already disproved. But on the 
other hand, if she w'ns born when Cornish was virtually extinct, 
how' cam*- slw to speak it ' 

Such is till- ch]sl(*r ol difilcnltics surrounding the traditional 
slury Ilf Dolly IViitrcalh. The- fact is, the fishwomen of western 
(/omwall have at least one of the thrcoTiualitics attribiileil lo the 
( Vetairs by Kpimenides : they are. liars ; and in this respc(.-t 1 fear 
poor ].)olly must go down to poslerity in company witl^ Mary 
Kclyiiack, who walked to London to see the Great Exhibition of 
1851, and visited the (.|)ueon at Windsor. This adventurous dame 
•■•ver aftcrwaiils obtained great profits on a stock of straw hats, 
which she sold at enormous jwieos to visitors, each one in turn 
being •warraiiti-d to bo the very identical hat in which she had 
visited the Great Exhibition and Windsor Castle. 

Lands Evd district is not the land of liars, itisatle.^st 
of jables. Visitors arc everywhere introduced to the 
Fa mythology which was never believed in till modern 
times. Ill one jilaeo 'hey are shown a hurly-burly of boulders 
which the gig-^utl'' Cornu-Britoim of ** those days*’ employed in 
what might well be called a ^itchtd balllo ; in smother, they sec the 
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stone circles iirhere equally iabnlous Druids wore wont to worship ; 
in another, the hol^-stones through which the pious mothers of 
Comu-Britain used to pass their children, in deference to a rite 
imported from India or Phccnicia. In every mining district of the 
west, the visitor meets with the evidences of an equally fabulous 
Jewish settlement. The old disused smelting-houscs arc fi&miliarly 
called "Jews’ houses ; ” and the round pieces of tin-slag, or tin, 
often found there arc called '*Jews’ pieces.” Penzance has a dirty 
r back street near the harbour, called "Coinage Hall Street/* where 
doubtless the Jews of "those days” had their mint ; and "Market 
Jew Street*' (the principal street in Penzance) is significant of the 
commerce carried on by that ancient people in the nfu'ghboiiring 
village of Market Jew, or Marazion. Here we arc in the very thick of 
Jewish traditions : the very name of the place is Hebrew ! "Hon*-,” 
it has been said, "the Jews once dwelt among a hostile and fanatical 
people ; and, as tradition has it, they once, in their despair, when 
driven away from one town, turned and looked back upon it, and 
with mingled tears and imprecations, gave it the name of Marazion 
( fitter Zion,’ in contrast to Zion, the once beautiful 'city of the 
Great King/} which name it bears to this ilay.” Curious,, if tnie, 
that the place should have acquired the name given to it l>y a 
people yho had already loft it ! If this mode of interpreting Conii>h 
names is to be allowed, we ought to be told that thir Jews on leaving 
Marazion settled on the north coast ; but being once moTc'drivoii fortli, 
they "turned and looked bick upon it with mingled tears and impn* 
cations/' and gave it the name of Piran-Zabulon (in contrast to tKo Zabu- 
lon of JPalestinc), and it bears tRc name of Piran-Zabnloe to this day 

But the spell of such fictions is soon broken. Piran Zabiiloo (or 
rcrriaii-Sabulo), is SU Perranis on the s^inds, and is rather Ijatin 
than Cornish ! The sands there are two miles long, and as level and 
hard as a bowling-green. The Church of St Porran’s, like the housr^ 
in the parable, was founded on the sand, and fell a victim ffi the 
floods. It is now wholly buried in the sands. The same fate befell 
St Gwitbians, in the eastern paA of St Ives’s Bay. 

But if Marazion be not Hebrew, what is it ? Why,^ (Joniish.wBd, 

I do not greatly mistake, presents a common ( -oniish inHectimi, 
Some Cornish substantives have two plural forms. Jfart/i is Cor- 
nish for a wonder. Its plurals are Tnarthyn, and strangely enough, 
mofikagyan ; each nicaiis wundero, I camifit help believing 
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that nuvrthagyon must have been derived from some obsolete fonui 
08 viarthfili or viaHhek, just as marreyyon (knighta) is from mar- 

or marhafj, a knight Now the usual plural of 7mrhaa, a mar- 
hit, is marhuaow. But, by analogy, marliaaion, marazwn or mar- 
ghaa’gtm ( for the spelling was fur the most part phonetic), also 
would mean mtirketa. That this is the meaning of the proper 
name Marazion, is reiidcn^d extremely likely by the certain 
fiict that Mnrket-Jew is {)artly a translation and partly a 
c;orruption of marhaaow, or mtrghaaow ; for the name of that 
little town (for such it once was) ^s spelt Marghaisowo in 
the Charter of Incorporation, 13 Elizabeth. My conclusion 
is that Marazion and Market-Jew (is. Marghajew) are plurals of 
the Cornish wonl for market, so that the proper name means the 
markets. Fryce, however, gives the derivation of marhaazULn, the 
iiiarketun the alutre. This is a fanciful conjecture, wholly un- 
supported by evidence. Th<' name, in fact, was never so pro- 
nounced, to judge by the various orthographies which have como 
down to UH. 

Those who find Hebrew in Marazion will doubtless be rejoiced 
to iind^ in Ooniish nnmi‘S almost every language under heavem. 
The Scilly Islantls havo n rich crop of extraonlinary names. There 
is a pifico in jhe wrst called : this, in Mr. K. Norris’s 

opinion, is Fn-iich, (Sahit Esprit), On the west also are Obrregan, 
which sounds like Irish ; :in<l ntamer, whibh is rather French, 
iind cfidedno, on the west, may well ^Velsh (Caei'-dydno, the 
Fort of St. Tydiio), since it is doubtless Cornish. The family 
name of Calama^iaark should be Ceunan {Ktelmo.nnseg)\ Voitnder- 
ViW might bi*. Uuteh ; Rov^gaac, French, and Keasel, Belgic, 
Htufo, Carnlan, and Cat ran arc Spanish ; as they may well be, 
since the SiNiniards invaded the Ijnnd’s End district near the end 
of the last century ; of which evidences may be seen in the registers 
of burial for Paul parish, and in the oW house at Mousehole, now 
i;alled The Keigwin A rms. But unluckily for such speculations, 
some of these names arc pure Cornish : e.g., Hugo, which means 
a ijtive. There is no inori'. slippery ground for the exercise of 
clq^ture, than the proper names of an extinct language. 

The modem speech of Cornwall, even in the west, is remark- 
/ably pure knglish, but with a peculiar intonation, which may be 
|H(ianl ill parti of ilio HighlaiuU Its purity, howoveri in some 
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villages is marred by the admixture of two other elements^ viz., 
the modem Cornish dialect (which of course is, for the most part, 
of Anglo-Saxon derivation), and a modicum of genuine Cornu* 
British words and phrases. Prince Liicinc L. Bonaparte has issued 
the Song of Solomon in the modern dialect : and there are various 
vocabularies of extant words, Anglo-Saxon and Cornish of various 
degrees of completeness and occui'acy. Tlu]! visitor at Newlyii 
and ftfousoholc may still hear an enraged fishwife Ihi'oatcning her 
wretched infant thus, “ 1*11 scale thy brains out !” where ihif mother 
of Dolly Pontreath would have said “ Squallys y w dho ainpydgnan !** 

Of the literature of Cornwall there nm extant, besides some 
translations from the Bible and the Book of Common PrayeT, 
a multitude of proverbs, and four miracle plays, all of which are 
probably translations form works originally composed in a foreign 
language. These are (1) the Creation of the World, with Noah's 
Flood, of which there are two editions, that of Davies Gill>«‘rt, 1827, 
and that of Mr. Whitley Stokes, 18fi4: (2) Mount Calvary, eilited 
by Davies Gilbert, 1827 ; (3 and 4) Ordinalia, edited ))y Mr. Kdwin 
Norris, with a Grammar of the Languagi*, 1S5M. To each of those 
there Is a translation in English. Besides ihe MSS. «>/ thesi* 
dramas, which an? in the British Mu.S(*um, and the Bndlcian, the 
Cottonian Librarj' contains a 3r»S. vocabulaiy of tlie ohh r C/ornish, 
of about A.l>. 1000. But for Ihi* nrquiroment of the language in 
which these dramas arc ^written (ctreu 1500), tlie Lexicon ('ornu- 
Britannicum of Mr, Robert Williams of Rhydycruesau. is id' high 
value. 

When it is considered that€0 scanty are the materials for learn- 
ing Cornish, one is at fii-st surprised to scm? that iongno n^gis- 
tered among the cfuitury of languages said to have* been acqnirtMl 
hy Cardinal Mezzofanti : but on second thoughts we remember 
that he had acquired the Bas-Bruton ; and doubtk^ss by the aid 
of that he would be able to understand not a little of the strycture 
of Cornish. Rut at most his knowledge must have been insigni- 
ficant. 


C. M. INOLEBY. 
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SAHHARACHARYA'S RYMIY ON TNE QANQBS, 

[ Trwuuiated from original in SanNiriL ] 

0 Goddess, 0 Guide of celestials, 0‘inighty One, 0 Saviour of 
of fchne worlds, O Passer through Sankara’s head, 0 Holy Oao, 0 
Ganges, may my mind (always) rest on thy lotus feet (1), 

0 Mother, bliss-pving Bhagirathi, the gkny of thy water is 
described in the Satlrao. I do not know tby glory : I am ignorant, 
0 Gracious One, mayst Thou save me (2). 

0 Ganges, Thou hast sprung up from the lotus feet of Hari (one 
of the Hindu Trinity]L Thy waves are as (transparent) white- 
coloured as the dews, the moon and pearls, 0 Mother, may my 
heavy sins be cleansed ; kindly help me to cross the ('sea of troubles') 
ocean of the world (3). 

One who has drunk Thy holy water, surely, has attained the 
feet of Bishnu. 0 Mother, one who is devoted to thee, even Pljilo 
is not dbie to catch hold of him (4;. 

0, Saviour of the degradeil ; 0 Ganges, the ofispring from the 
thigh of Jiiiihu Muni; what unspeakable beauty Thou hast, assumed 
ill the Himalayas, the king of mountains, from which Thou hast 
risen. Thou art mother of Bhisma, thou art the daughter of Janhii ; 
Thou art Saviour from Hell and Thou hrt object of praise in the 
three worlds (6). 

Thou canst give desired end of all like the all-fulfilling tree of 
desire (the word used is VliW ), One who makes obeisance to Thee 
has not to fell into the sea of sorrows. • O Ganges, Thou art sporting 
with the sea, seeing which the wives of Gods cast a longing lingering 
look towards Thee (6)l 

I^iiy body bathe in Thy holy stream, he has escapes re-birth 
(in mother’s womb) through 'Iby grace. O Saviour from hell, 
Oa^hter ofJanhu. thou Ganges, Thou art destroyer of sins and 
a|^remoat and first in glory. (7). 

Tby frame is bright ; thy waves arc pure ; thy glance is full of 
1 kindnesa * 0 Daughter of Jaiihu, Thou r«ignest supreme. Thy feet 
arc adorned with tlio hrillianee of pearls ofindra’s (Jupiter) coronet j 
Thou avl giver of all bliss and boon and refuge of all devotees (8^ 
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() mighty One, mapt Thou save nfc fruin all dueaaeat soirowa, 
stns, nuxioties and evil tendencies. Thun art suiireme in the three 
worlds; Thon beautifyest the breast of the earth like necklace. 
Thou show’st ray way in tlus world (9 . 

0 Akkananda (the joy of the Himalayas}, 0 blisful One. 0 the 
wurahip^MMl of the distressitd, mapt Thou bo kind towards me. One 
who resides on your bank, surely lives in Hoiknnla (the abode of 
fiisnti) (10}. 

It is hotter tu bt^ a tur^isc ur ftah in ,yoiir wat«'r, (ir a weak 
chainoleoii in your bunk. Katlier I would bo a poor c/uindah 
within 4 miles from theu instead of bcin;; a seion of royal family at 
fi distance (11). 

0 Goddess of earth, G Purifiir of tlio iiuivorse, 0 praise- 
worthy One.O Watery man i test utoii of Ooil, daughter of the greatesf 
Kishi sTfuihu ; the man who daily roads this holy hymn ou the 
Oatiges, undoubtedly attains .suprenutey (12). 

In whose hearts there is devotion towards tlio. Ganges, they 
invariably attain bliss and nnirtncipiitioii. Lot tlie worldly man 
read this hymn on the Ganges which is the best and full of blessed- 
ness, composed in sweet and nielliHiious mgtro by 

Sankaracharya the. ser\:viit of Shiva — this l.ln^ only Kubstaiitiiil 

thing in the world and eapable of confcrring your desired obj*.t*- 
riiiis. 


KKISnNA LAI.L IIONKKIMEK, ki. 
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A TURKISH TRAQBnY. 

Midway between Constantinople and Barossa to which latter 
place I had made an excursion in the spring of 18^, stands tho 
romantio village of Emir Keng» built round the bonlors of a small 
clear lake, forming the source of a pretty river, which winds through 
a rich valley to the sea. This village fs surroundeil by forests of 
olives and gigmitic wnl-iiiit-tree.4, which almost bury it beneath 
thoii thick foliage during the siinirner, when the air is iinprcgiiated 
for miles in all ilirecMons by the delicious perfume of the fields of 
violets iMiltivatiMl for, the Stamhoul market. The extonsivo vine- 
yards and luxuriant cornfieMs impart an additional softness and 
richness to the gently iindulatiug landscape, while tho humble 
iniimrei peering through tin* woody curtain that all but envelopes 
it, and the snow Avhitf^ housirs with their glittering gardens, still 
further enhance the rural l>eautY of the scene, and complete a 
picturu of at least apparent contentment and pastoral iniiocehce 
raridy cc|uallcHl in my experience. At Emir Keiig I had taken up 
my i|iinrter«^ for four and twenty hours ; and the inagniticenee of 
the surrounding HCimery, together with the extreme hbspitality 
lavished on me by the single-heorteil inhabitants of this tli.'lightfiil 
hamlet, made me resolve to linger ther(\ for n longer period on iny 
roturif to Constantinople. Foremost among those who hail loaded 
iitf with civility and kindness, was Sahir Agha, the principal 
|;MrRonag«f of the place, who, grci'ting me with mons th.nn 'courtly 
grace, had insisted on my transpiirtiiig iny scanty liiggagi* from the 
iiahvi at whi(*h I had disniountt^d, to his own abmle, vowing in his 
expressive dialect that the honsi' was not his, but mine, so long as 
I c.oi^eB('.endod in remain in it, and exacting from me a promise on 
iny departure, that I would, as I ropassed, spend three or four days 
as his guest My impaired health and wasted strength ivquiriiig 
air and rest. I readily enough assured the old Agha that 
l^^iild tarry with him, tho nioi'O so that the charms of this.lrttlo 
paradise had imbued mo with a desire to explore it more fully. 

For a week I admired Barossaf loitering amid the splendid 
localities of the neighboiirhooil, and losing myself in the snows of 
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Mount OfympuA From those daaaic regions I then started on my 
return to the "Beautiful Stambonl/* the fond epithet bestowed on 
it by the Moslem, who deems it, not only the centre, but also the 
pearl, of the whole earth. In due time I arrived, and alighted sane 
cMmonXe at. the door of the Agha’s mansion, to which he was no 
less delighted to welcome me, than I was to enjoy the cool shade 
and the repose of his pa/rmaylig (balcony\ after an eight hoitiii’ 
ride under a scorching eastern sun. Sahir Agha, who must have 
numbered some seventy or Mventy-five winters, was one of the most 
patriarchal figures I had ever seen, majestic to a degree unusual 
even in that majestic race, the Turks of Anadolj”. In height he was 
upwards of six feet, and though so advanced in age, he was erect as 
the tall cypress of the adjacent Mexalig (burial-ground) ; a little 
inclined to embonpoint, just enough to impart an air of additional 
dignity to a man of his years ; his luxuriant beard, white as the 
Olympian snows, fell to within an inch of thi* shawl of many folds 
and many hues which encircled his loins ; a turban of capacious 
dimensions, and of a shade of green denoting his claim to be 
reckoned among the Emirs or sheriffs (the dcscondants (»f the 
Prophet), shielded his venerable brow from the burning raya of the 
summer sun, and from the pieroing, northern wintry blast, adding to 
the highly picturesque appearance of the Agha. His.dame, some 
fifteen or twenty years his junior, hospitable as her lord, was moving 
quickly about, superintepding the completion of the arrangements 
in the room destined for the musafir (guest), ordering the dusky 
damsel who occupied the important post of chef de cnislne ii\ their 
primitive establishment to hasten the evening meal, to look well (o 
the pilaff (chickens boiled with rice), to put some spice into this 
dish and some honey into thqt ; and ever and anon pausing in her 
erratic evolutions to ask some question reganling Stainboul, or to 
express her surprise at the acknowledgment I had been compelled 
to makei that I had never become acquainted with, or even inqfi, her 
son, who was "reading" there ; while at each recurrence of such 
expression of wonderment on her part, she would incur a bantering 
reproof firom her amiable old spouse. 

"Those foolish women,” he would say to me, by way of cxplam^ 
tion, "cannot form a conception of tho immense size of our l^tamboul ; i 
they think it is like their own Villages, where every individual is the 
neighbour of the other and of all. Mjr wife has neve r had the 
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good fortune to behold the pomp of the city, or the majesty of our 
lord the Sultan, on whom be the glory of God and salvation. But, 
Inshallah ! when you go back you will do me the favour to bear a 
letter from me, and a present from his mother to our son : and 
eertainly you will look upon no common man. His liative village 
may yet have to boast of one who will throw dust in the eyes of the 
very masters of science of our days ; had he been bom in the 
olden times, T verily think that he would have sat not far from the 
side of our l«trd the Sultan in his Divan. Inshallah ! he will he a 
great man yet. He has now l)ceii reading in the College for three 
years, and we never see him except at the Ramazan when he 
comes to bring joy to our hearts, and new light to our old oyos." 

Four days of peace and tranquility did I pass in that still and 
I>eautiful village ; forgetful of the turmoil and the crosses, the 
struggles, and the hitter dUapjKiintments and heart-burnings of the 
busy world. Reclining luxuriously on tho soft rugs spread on the 
flooring of the parmayl'ujt gazing on the lovely landscape of tho 
verdant plain below, the calm, bright Marmora beyond, and in tho 
J'urther distance the mountain peaks of Roumclia, how contentol 
could I have imagined myself, thus to dream away tho few remain- 
ing years of my earthly pilgrimage in that peaceful abode, and to 
bid a long farewell fo the petty pride^ the coIil selfishness, , and the 
heartless etiquette of “Franguestan.'* These fanciful reveries wen; 
occasionally interrupted by the master of the house, who would 
place himself by inv side, and question nnc for the hour together 
about the war then being waged with Mehcmet Ali, and the 
unfavourable state of affairs at Stamboul, pathetically lamenting 
the distress of the peasantry, the bunion of the heavy taxes, and the 
<lepopulation of the country arising from the drain of all the village 
lads for the army and the fleet. 

“Those/’ he said, "who did not die resisting when seized by the 
press-gangs^ or sink beneath fatigue and grief on the road, wore 
sure to fall victims to the plague before they had been shut up in 
thec^italfor a month; and as for those who did survive to face 
th|^|[cmy, how coiihl they c*xpect. such soldiers to fight ? With 
rCp^ abo to the w ar in Egypt, Mussulmans wull never fight against 
Mussulman^— -they are all brothers, and care no mom for Mehemet 
|hli or the Sultan ubon 1 do for this wisp of straw. Ah 1 " ho would 
|uld, atrokincr his lonir beard, ."it was not so in the ancient times. 
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licfore the magnificenoe of the Oates of Felicity was supersede<l 
by the indecent dress of those Bussians ; the whole land was then 
but one garden of peace and plenty, and every man had his own 
yatagan and his gan to defend the home of his fathers if ever an 
«?nomy dared ' to show the tip of his nose. Allah Koriin ! may wo 
.soon i-each the end of these ti-onbics, and by the mr^rey of God we 

shall sec everything smooth and peaceful once moi*c." 

« 

The dame would sit and listen in silent admiration 'to these 
|Milit.icttl disquisitions of*hcr lord, but nilor awhile shc'. wouhi 
generally change the topic of discourse by reverting to her son, 
!«iid wi.shiiig he were bac^k again in their triinquil village, miltivat- 
ing the paternal acres, instead of wasting his life over hookH that 
were of no use to anyone, niid she would end by imploring nvN 
as I 'doved God,” not to fail to go and ascertain if ho were in good 
health, and to tfdl him to leave all a!id hi' nt home agaia liofon* 
thf» iitfxt Bairam. 

Kri‘ I quitted Emir Keng I availed myself of any stray oppor- 
tiinity to make some enquiries among the villagers and TioigbbonrK 
regarding Sahir s son ; and 1 did this, partly on sicenunt of the 
iiite.i-cst excited in bie by the tnily hospitable and hearty kindness 
which dictated every word and action of my good host und his 
worthy helpmate, and partly owing to a sliatle of iutvous anxiety 
and apparent foreboding in thit mother's manner and cmnitimaruM* 
whenever the name of uiy* so dear to her was montionedf coupled 
with her extreme desire that he and his aftairs shouhM'>ciii tim 
frequent topic of conversation. • I found that dilforent reports and 
opinions prevailed : some said that he was too pioud for them, 
that ho held them vile ; others declared that the young man did 
well to read and study, that lie would become one of *ho liimiiiarieH 
of the faith and “one of the men of the age ; ” hut all agreed that 
he was too delicate in b<Nly and too refined in mind to h*i sniglit 
but a student. Some, again, foretold that his r;id would ^mt h(« 
happy, and that his hurostrope would prove an uiilueky one. 

On my Arrival at Constantinople, I lust no tiiiie. in calliilj^n 
T^atif, the son of Sahir, but I was informed at the door that be ms 
engaged in bis studie.s within the inosc|UC of Mohemet Vaslia. 1 senU 
to him the letter with which 1 had been charged, adding a request^ 
that he would favour me with bis company outside the building as< 
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ijuiokly as po8»ikIc. I liad not long to wait, for no sooner had he 
discovered, not only that the epistle was from home, but also that 
honourable mention was made therein of the'bearer, than he hurried 
out, and invited me to his house—- a small, but very neat and even 
luxurious one, huixl by. Sipping my coffee, I had leisure to survey 
iny host, his attention meanwhile being wholly engrossed by the 
contents of the letter, which he })erused with evident delight and 
avidity. The tout ensemble of the man before me was certainly the 
most peculiar and the most striking I had ever seen. In age about 
six or seveii-and-twenty, he was rather above the middle height, 
his form verging on slightness, but (rompaot, and evincing by the 
depth of -chest a grciit degree of bodily strength and muscular 
power : his IiriicIh and unslippereil fcet were exceedingly small and 
delicate, the former, indeed, moro resembling those of some fair 
damsel than of one of the rougher sex ; his features were of 
wonderful beauty -the (.‘ve of his native land, large, soft, and black, 
the coiiipluxion brilliant, and the nose and mouth so finely chiselled, 
forine<l a whede so passing lair that only the bushy, curling, dark 
bt*arvl, and the lung moustache thdt shaded it, relieved his face from 
nil iinplpasing taint of ofiimiancy. 


Having {\iiishtMi thr L.'iter, and paid me a few conventional 
cunipliiiii'iits, he made num(?rous inquires respecting his parents anil 
ilifferent members of their huusnhold, .and afso asked for sonir of 
their neighbours : questions which were put with a simplicity and an 
Harnesiness almost boyish in their tone. Then, for a few ndnutpj*. 
he fell into a deep reverie, during nvhich ;i change so entire and 
startling overspread his couiikMiance, that 1 could hardly believe in 
his identity with the placid and somewhat feminine-looking student, 
who had but just before \Mdcouied me so gracefully to his house. 
The brow contracted aiul lowered until it all but hid from view the. 

that biuJ in'eviously so impressed mu with its mingled brilliancy 
•‘ind soilness, while the strung and iron conipimsion of the. mouth 
threw so much of dotorm illation and terocity into his aspect, that 
1 JbA suddenly str ick with the iilea that he was liable to attacks 
o||mnpoi'ury insanity, and that one of the paroxysms of his nmlaily 
|vas at luuirl. Desirous of avoiding anything like a scene, I uttered 
\ few cuinmou-ploce phrases, and rose to bid him adieu ; where- 
upon his iacc lusiantly resumed its natural wonted expression, 
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and the beauty, 00 0piritual iu its style, again shoue forth in eTeiy 
lineament— 

As the stream late conceal'd 
By the fringe of its willows, 

When it rushes reveal'd 
In the light of its billows ; 

As the bolt bursts on high 

From the dark cloud that bound it, 

FIaah'(\,the soul of that eye 
Through the long lashes round it. 

He begged mo to prolong my stay ; to call again ; and he offered 
me his services as cice}Wie round the environs of the mosque, 
promising to show me some ancient tombs and sarcophagi in the 
neighbourhood. 1 agreed to his request, and took my departure, 
rather perplexed by my new sicquaintance, his normal appearance, 
and the mystic nature of his metamorphosis. 

After the lapse of about a week, I proceeded to fulfil my engage* 
nient by paying Latif a second^ visit. I found that he was at 
home, and, as I ascended the stairs, my ears were assailed by the 
high and angry tones of his and another voico engager!' in some 
vehement discussion or altercation ; but the souiirls died away in 
hissing « whispers, and my entering the small ariterooni, both 
the disputants iminud lately assumed a plai'iil nii<l uucmbarniNsed 
air, and the stranger,' saluting us courteously, jxisseri out. He 
WHS a man of about Utifs age, and apparently of some rank in 
one of the government dejiartmciits : at least, so I judgerl "by th»; 
style tand richness of his dress. The Sokhta’* talked on trivial 
subjects for a few minutes, but soon grew »v\citcd ; ami turning the 
conversation on his lat*^ vtsilor, with seeming reluctance, he gave 
me to UTidersland that the individual in <|Uc*Htior4 was his rival, and 
more — a successful rival; but whether in the {lath of science 
and ambition, or in the thornier mazes ol' lovr , I was unable to 
determine. All I could glean from Lutirs wenis was that tin'- 
stranger was about to wrest from his expectant grasp the prke he 
had been struggling to attain, and had been ov the pon|of 
attaining, when the man 1 had just seen stepped in bestween nnii 
and his soul’s desire. ^ ^ 

"But,” said ho, rising and pacing his siiiall apai'tmon t with 

• Vulgarly called “ Softa.” a term designiting a Turkish divinity iludeni. 
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rapid strides, while he gesticulated with all the wild energy oi 
mailnoss ; " but I will drag his soul from his polluted carcase, if 
he continues to intrude his odious presence' between, me and the 
object I have toiled for so long T’ 

Then, apologising for this rude lichaviour to his Frankish guest 
and his father’s friend, without an oflTort he resumed the noble 
and winning deportment which had so impressed me at our former 
interview, and in the course of our ensuing discussion on general 
topics, ho displayed such accurate and oxtonsivo information on 
matters totaly unconnected with the Koran and its manifold com- 
mentaries, and f|uite unknown to the majority of his countrymen, 
that I w^ both greatly and pleasurably surprised. Our discourse 
ended by his pressing me to accompany him during the next 
\acation oii his visit to his paternal house, and to spend some time 
among thosi* .scciic‘s, the praise of which from the mouth of a Frank 
had so iiiueh gralilied his (17/10#* I cheerfully accepted his 

friendly invitation, with the proviso that my occupations should allow 
of my l<*aving the capital when he did. 

In a few days I again knocked. s\t his door, my curiosity and 
interest having Ixmti strongly (?xcited by my now friend's conduct, 
and hy the indefinable cloud of mystery in which 1 fancied him 
envedoped. I was answered by an Armenian, who told mo that 
tli(' Kfibiidi w.xs from home, and wuuld not return till late. • 

l#ul.," ho :idd<.'d, “you must lx? tired .after your walk ; conn: 
ill. if \on will so far emidescend, and wdiilc you arc taking a little 
repn.se, J will cook \mu a cup nfci.iffoc." 

Impelled by the deMi’O nf Imarpig sonielhing nf Latirs history, 
uiid of tin- cause of the enmity oxi.sting bolweoii him and the 
above-nieutioned stranger, I enti-n.-d, and did not wait many mimib’s 
(-re the c^offi e ami the. pipe were pr(',scntcd. Reclining on the 
divan, the g<arralou.s Arnienian on a low stool at my fenf, ns I sipped 
ami pnlfed, I gradually led the way to his master and his masters 
•nneei^is. 

“ Ah, Kftendim T said the valet, “ Latif Eftciidi is a man of 
grcj^ hi*ad, and as niueli .siipori(»r to the other dogs of Turks as 
lij^ith will permit, but— ” 1 fore the servant paused, touched his 
foi-ohcad with the tip of his finger, slowly shook his head, and 
^commcnchd in ji soft whisper, “ Latterly there is something wrong 
fccrc— you understand me, Tchelchi ?** 
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I Jioddcd ; and, after a few pantomimic gestures on either side, 
doubtless meant to convey a world of meaning, I asked him the 
name of the goxitlemafi for whom his master appeared to enter- 
tain such bitter hatred. 

' EflTendim,’' replied the Armenian ; " well, I will tell you all, 
for sire wo not brothers ? I, too, am a Christian, a Catholic ” (making 
the sign of the cross); but, by your mother's soul and your own 
two eyes, let not a breath escape yon, or I shall die under the 
stick !” 

' I promised iiiviohible sc6recy, and ray companion thus began : - 
You know the large ivd building you pass at the comer of 
the stR'ct leading into the sspiare of the mosiptc ? Well, it is 
the dwelling of the chief Iinatini of our mosque here— a curse 
nil all most pics! That harem contains a white rose, a lily, an uii- 
jiicrecd pearl ; but I cannot describe her— how could I ? her beauty 
is as far above words sis the sun is above the fire of your pipe, 
I have seen her, for my brother is licaii groom to the old Imaniii, 
and when I go of an evening to smoke a cdiibonque with him, I 
can gaze on her iinvcileil as slv^ lounges in the rose garden, the 
laiscst llowcr in it, like a I four! in Paradise, but a thousand times 
better, since you know there are no such beings. Well, lelndebi, 
oiir Latif Eflendi, who often visits tho Imanin, happened lo soe 
her one «<lay unveiled as she came in, not lieing aware that a 
iVamZ/rmoTif was withdier lather: from that inoineiit Ti;i til's liver 
became a kchdh and now In* burns so, that he has lost all rf^'nl 
h.'etiou of sleep, meat, nr drink. Now, Tehclebi. you have sim ii 
the EfTciidi’s father and his pLaee, ami yuii know that liis inherit 
aiicc i» .something, and indee.d everyone who nndr*rstaiids lln-se 
mailers says, that if he, lioeoiiies an Tmaiiin, * Sheik el Islam ' i:-. a 
title that lie has more riglilT to expe«;t In enjoy hereafter Mian 
any man of his time. Well, then, Latif, having considered the 
position rif affairs, deemed that, sliould he propose a marriage with 
the Iniaiim's daughter, nobody could call him ' {ire.sumptiion^ one :* 
so he goes like an upright gmiticman to the head nurse of her 
father .s hansm, and gives her hi.s wonl for two purse.s if sln^’ill 
bring about an union between the ro.se-bud and himself. 
prospects and qualitie-s being pretty thoroughly known in this 
rpiarter, tho old woman saiil^ * Iiishallah ! tho thing should be !'* ' 
Not that she car(‘d for the piastres, but because she loved him us 
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hor own son, and she would not wish her ‘ milk-child ' to be in 
the harem of a better spouse. So she spoke (o the maiden’s mother, 
who in hor turn spoke to the father ; and as ho took care not to 
repel the proposal, it was soon understood and agreed among all 
parties that, when Latif should become a regular Imauni, and 
procuro a good mosque, h(j was to sr.t up his house, and the damsel 
was to be demanded for him by some respectable mutual friend, 
according to tho custom in thest^ countries. Things were going 
on in this manner, and the heart of our good Latif was glad and 
iiill of hope that his fondest dreams of happiness were shortly 
to be realized, when that individual you saw the other day (may 
God bestow his curse on him !) came to our neighbourhood, strut- 
ting and twirling his moustache, and cast a black shadow over 
LatiTs horoscope. Tchelehi, this world of ours is a very astonish- 
ing one, and who can resist the diM nms of heaven ? The fellow 
came, I say, and hired a liouse close by, which he furnished like a 
man of substance, and lived in it like a man of wealth (misfortunes 
on him here and hereaft-.T !) He ipiickly heard that there was a 
fairy Eic^f * in the harem of th»‘ Iniaum : and as soon as he ha»l 
ascertained, through an ill-omened daughter of thirteen, his agent in 
the bnsinc'ss, that the fair one's beauto and her father s riches were 
not exaggeratod, he sent his mother as his ambassadress in this work 
of evil. iSh(? repaired with many slaves and much ceremony to the 
Imaura's hanmi ; and having been ailmit ted to tbo presence of the lady 
of the house, she began by inquiring after her lu'alth, paying 
numi'.rotik compliments in honeyed words ; and thus skilfully 
leatling the way to the real object of her visit, she o[)Giied 
the cause, enlarged on her son's good qualities, alluded tu the 
<*ai(|iics that he would keep on tho ^osjdiorus, enumerated the 
Arab horses and the slaves that In? would be able to place 
at his wife’s distK)sal, and finally suggested that the Iinaum’s 
daughtof should become that wife, winding up hor insidious 
discourse with the hint that tho post then occupied by hor son — 
that of secretary to the paymaster of tho arsenal— was but the 
iirs^^p in the ladder of honours, riches, and distinctions, which he 
wa^destined to* ascend. These offers were carried to the father 
ilj^?ctly the^old laily was goiii' ; and ho, tho wily fox, looking more 
I the wealth of this world than to the flreasuros of the life to come, 
ns greatly pleased and Hatten'il by sn brilliant a prospect, nnd 
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ihonopforth began to ftiww a snnr faro to Latif, the unhappy one, 
who was given to unclprstand that hia prescnco and his proposal 
were alike uiiacecptablo. 'Phns tho thro.qd of liis hopes was nit 
asunder— he eats misfortune, and sinee that, time lie has wept rivero 
of blood, being no longer himself. Ifo has striven with all bis soul 
to make that man of evil' augury fort ‘go hia pretensions— in vain! 
Ood show mercy to him ! " 

"Oh I ho will forget ! said L 

“llo will nerr.r forget rejoined the Armenian. 

Shortly after tho above narrative had been confined to me, 
1 was called away to a distance, and was absent for threo weeks from 
Stamboul. One of iny first visits on my return was -to T^atifs 
quarter, when, approaching the precincts of the mosque, I ]ierreiveil 
a multitude of people densely erowiled round om* spot, whili* 
numbers were continually pouring in from every aviuun* to llu^ same 
point. I entered a gahve (cafe) which I had been in the habit of 
froquenting occasionally since the time that my introduf!tion in 
Latif had led me to that part of the city. 

"Ah! Tchelebi,’* exclaimed fiiino host of I he cafe, "vou are 
welcome, — your coming is agreeable— he seated. Ihil sne« you 
left us we have all had much grief." 

“Wherefore ? " I nnrpiired. 

“They have cut off tht* heail of your Ka/ndur fgossip)/' 
answered he of tho gahve, ‘and the people .ani now gazing on his 
deail body/* 

On hearing this shocking announ«‘oment, I rushed ffnm the. 
coffe-shop, and, struggling through the crowri, I suecccdeil in reach- 
ing the place, where, too surely, lay tin: corpse of Latif. .11 is head, 
with the turban still enveloping it, wiis (h'posiltsi uish r his arm ; 
a YafiOi pinned to his breast, inclieati.^d to the public both the 
nature of the crime for which he bad suifenst, and the retributive 
justice in ston.* for all evil-doers and spilliM-s of hlooil, ^with a 
conclusion— hardly perhaps appnqiriutc to the or^msion—i extolling 
the clemency of “our lonl the Sultsin.” 

The hapless Latif was drcssful in tho apiiarol t hat he 
on the day of my last visit to him ; his features, those 
featUTCiS, were still invested with an air of placidity aml^rcposo, th^ 
head surrounded by a sinalf {kx)! of bloo<I that had issued from iti: 
severed veins, now mingling with the dust, and discolouring the lon^ 
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llowing beanl, dark os the raven’s wing, which drooped on one side. 

I Avas awakened from the trance of horror into which I had sunk by 
the shrill harsh accents Of an old crone, screaming, 'J'hanks bo tu 
Allah ! ho deserved thus to <lie.** I tiiriiud and lied from the 
dreadful spectacle. 

I afterwards learned the folIoAving particulars of the deed that 
had led to this dismal catastrophe. Latifs rival and his belovcMl one 
wore affianced; the ii:istivala and rejoicings customary on such 
occasions had been the theme of iiiyvcrsal conversation in the 
(]uarter; for the Imaum, elated by the dazzling prospects tliat 
seemed to bo awaiting his daughter, had openeil both his heart and 
his pursestrings, so that the fHes had been on a scale of unwonted 
magnificence, and the poor h.ad been surfeited with gou.1 things 
during '*the throe days** of feasting and pleasure, liarely a week 
had then to eIap.so before the bride was ti> be conducted to the 
harem of her lord at the termination of the marriage ceromonies. 
Meanwhile Latif, plunged into the depths of misery and despair, 
secluded in his solitary chamber, had refused to admit any one of ' 
the numerous friends and wcll-ATfshcrs who thronged his doors in the 
hope of being able to console him : alone he sat during several days 
and nights, not a sound escaping from the apartment to betoken the 
presence of a living being within. The Evil One appeared to have 
obtained the mastery OA'er his soul. At last the unhappy man 
conquered his emotions so far as to enable him to resume his 
ordinary avocations, and on the morning preceding the one Avhich 
was to have witnessed the briilal procession escorting the young wife 
to her future residence, he entered the mosque at the hour of morn- 
ing prayer. By the dim twilight of the dawn, but faintly illumina- 
ting the interior of the edifice, he faile^l to perceive a figure prostrate 
before lh»^ Mihmh (altar), and thus he nearly stumbled over the 
suppliant at the throne tif Divine mercy, in whom, at a second and 
elosGi^glniico, ho r**cognis«'d his siippLintor —the cause of his bitter 
woo ! Marldonod at lHo sight, in the frenzy of the. moment ho ilrow 
the knifi' from his girdle, and buried it in the neck of his unresisting 
AaMn kneeling at his devotions. A second time Litif plunged the 
^ulc into the dying man, and fled from the mosque. 

Ho dproctcil his st'‘ps to the wharf whence sailed the passage 
boats for the Half of Nicomedia, the nearest point to his native 
village ; and having oinbarkod on boani a packet just starting, he 
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drew the folds of his turban over his features, and sat silent and 
immovable until the boathod reached her destination. The evening 
of the second diiy after the commission of the crime saw him 
elapsed in his mother’s arms ; and his father was in the act of 
bestowing his 'blessing on his son as ho welcomed him home, when 
two Stamboul Cavaasea (policeman), rudely entering, seized • 
and bound him, with the words, — “Thou must come with us, for 
thou art the murderer ! Latif cast one look of speechless agony 
, on his shrieking mother, and on his venerable father, who was dumb 
with horror and affright, then silently followed the oHicers of the 
law. Nor did he thenceforth open his lips to utter a single syllable 
until the hour of his death, romaining as one stupefied, his eyes 
fixed on the ground, regardless of aught that was said or done around 
him. It chanced, however, that his way to the place of exi^cutioii 
lay through the street in which the bride— the widowed bruits— 
lived ; and, on passing the house, ho threw a quick and sidelong 
glance at tho harem windows, sighed, shuddered, and relapsed inti> 

* his previous state of apathy. 

O’er him who loves, or hates, or fears, 

Such nioment pours the grief of years ! 

What felt htf then, at once oppresl 
By all that most distracts the breast ? 

That ppusc, which ponder’d o’er his fate, 

Oh, who its dreary length sliall date / 

Though in Tirac*’s reconl nearly naught, 

It was eternity to thought ! 

Fouc hours later I was gazing my last on the lifeless body of 
y^tif— the young, the beautiful, the gifted, but, alas ! the blood- 
stained I^atif. Yet coiird I rcirain from a hope, that his ignonince 
of the Christian faith, combined with the terrible provocation he hod 
received, lusting on a highly- wrought .sorisitivc brain, might plearl 
somewhat in extenuation of his guilt, great as it was, lieforo^thc 
Throne of that Qod whom b^th Christians and Muhoinedaiis adore ? 


T. 0. MOORE. 
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COMIC PAPERS OF OERMANY. 

There arc many foreign institutions which seem perfect in their 
wn country, but which it is ticklish work bringing before the judg- 
ment of another nation. To take one instance out of many, how 
impossible it is to find a Frenchman and an Englishman agreed on 
a definition of wit. Even such critics 09 M. Forgucs find Douglas 
Jerrold’s sayings blunt and savage, not delicate enough for wit, not 
pure enough to be Attic. And, on the other hand, how many Eng- 
lish consider the finest French bon mot insipid, and regret that the 
polished taste of oiir neighbours leads them to file their ideas till 
the point has vanished. What is true of verbal wit is still more 
triio of pictorial wit. No standard can be devised which will be 
accepted by every nation. No Frenchman will think it right to 
imitate Leech. No Englishman will .avow a preference for Cham. 
One of the reasons is, no doubt, that a considerable acquaintance 
with the life of a people must precede the least appreciation of its 
caricature. An Englishman going to Paris for the first time thinks 
some things strange, because he docs not find them in London ; other 
things because, wherever he sees them, they arc opposed to his 
tln ory of life. But let him caricature these, jmd the P'ronchman 
would find nothing comic, in the daily customs of all Paris, in the 
lhlng^» most consonant to the French ideal. The French style of 
hunting wivs the height of absurdity to Leech ; a French Lrcch would 
ha VI? taken just the opposite view. ’ Hence there are fewer subjects 
that Ihi* artists of two countries can sci? wdth the same eyes, and 
still fewer that they can paint in the same colours. 

What is true of France applies with even gre.atcr force In 
IJerinany. Of late, we have mixed so much with the French, that 
both countries have yielded some of their national pccMiliarities, and 
••ach has adopted son;.* ciistoins from the other. But though we 
live a great deal among the flemians, wo do not mix with them ; 
tiu[# narrow meauo and their want of hospitality prevent them, 
^R^t in rare eases, fre in making intimate friends of us when wo 
(re ill theij country ; while, in like manner, our high prices and our 
upper crust of iv-^u!*o*ity keep them from paying us long visits. Of 
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the liiauy English who have lived in Oeiwnuy, bow few bave made 
friends with the people^ as English people make friends in France 
and Italy. AiJd it is not easy to enter into the life of {)cople with 
whom you cannot make friends. You see some external pcculi- 
antics, and perhaps you disapprove of them ; but how can you tell 
their meaning, if you are ignorant of the inner life which they ^ 
symbolise ? 

It is true, that a diligent study of the caricatures of the nation ' 
will help you to some better knowledge, but if the caricatures are 
to be judged from an English point of view, this study will be thrown 
away.^ You must be content with the instruction contsiiiicd in 
them, and must not look for pleasure. Seeing how a German artist, 
who professes to bo comic, treats a phase of German life which was 
before unknown to you, will give you a gradual insight both into 
Germany life and the comic element in Germany. If you impose 
too high a standard, you will be considered an aristocrat, like the 
man who asked the meaning of some “ grouse in the gun-room " 
story, and to the explanation, “ Oh, that’s an old joke of miuo ;'" 
replied, " Joke, is it ? Well, I dm much obliged to yuu for the in- 
formation, for I should never have known it was a joke, if you liad 
not told me.” 

In the first place, the paucity of jioliticai caricature is higlily 
significant of the political state of Gcrinajiy. Th<.*re is <>nly one 
paper which indulges .in political pictures, and which eireu kites 
throughout the country,, the Berlin Kladderadatsidi. Even this 
jMiper is nut free to caricature the great at u distance, mneh 
the groat nearer home. What should we say uf i’uncli, if it hud 
to avoid the slightest allusion to and had to be extremely cand'iil 
in portraying some of the n()|bablcH? The Berlin paper must leave 
royalty out of the ({ucstion. Its editor was imprisoned for some 
verses on one of the smallest German sovereiiigs, and the Elector 
of lIosBc Gasscl is the only one whom it is safe lo handle. ^ It i.^ 
difTeront with ministers, because if ministers were also to h‘ 
exempt, there would be an end to political c^iricaturo. But while wo 
were accustomed to have England nspresented b^ the 
France by the Emperor Napoleon, Prussia by the royal sergciw 
major, and Austria by Francis Joseph, the German rarictaturisA 
must confine himself to conventional figures. His England is a' 
Jack tar, bis Prussia a soldier with^ a helmet,, and bis Austria 
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a soldier in white uniform. An exception has indeed been made 
him in fiivour of Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel, who are too far 
oflF to remonstrate, and are not sufficiently popular with the German 
authorities to be protected in their absonco. 

I can well understand that any Gorman monarch, or any 
monarch who was friendly to Germany, would protest very strongly 
against being caricatured in the Kladderadatsch. From the wanl. 
of practice in depicting royalty, or any ministers but Gorman 
ministers, the sort of oxcollenco in coini# portraiture attained by 
German artists, is that which we witness in the wall-paintings of 
schoolboya The Berlin caricaturists seem to consider that the 
whole art ‘of caricature lies in making cvcryboily as coarse and as 
vulgar .as a Berlin cad An idea nr a likeness is a thing that 
never occurs to them. If they can catch some prominent traits 
they think they have made* a hit; if not, they append an 
explanation. But, by dint of iiisistitig on some feature which, 
])crha]M^ never belongcMl to th*:? real ehar.acter, they succeed in 
making a figure familiar to their jmhlic. Thus Napoleon is always 
a man with a long noFO, and two sharp points to his moustache. 
Nothing’morc is necessary, lie nmy be fat or thin, tailor short, 
young or old. the nose and the tw«i points are always enough to 
idontify him.' Victor Emmanuel is a coarse, pudgy figun> of a 
Tuveo, with a pipe stuck in his cap and a mangy moiistachi*. the 
likeness consisting in the ends of tin moustache being trained to 
grow on his checks. -And those two things, the Napoleon nose 
and the Victor Emmanuel moustache, arc, in the eyes of German 
artists^ the head and front of political comedy, » 

Tht! Kladderadatsch has mon^ freedom with reganl to ministers, 
and it must pay the Goniian ininistoiw the compliment of a bettor 
likeness. Bismarck is generally drawn to the life, which is at once 
iiecc^flsary, ns the Berlin public must be familiar with his face, and 
easy, he was for a time a contributor to the Kladderadalsch. 
Rut as soon as wc get away from Berliu, the likeness vanishes. It 
is sakl that Beust sent his cartc-de-visito to the editor of the 
Kj|M|rerndat8ch^ with a request that the artists would make use of 
i Jm future, and favour him with a likeness. If all statesmen would 
the sams, or if the readers of the paper would club together and 
[present the edit, r ithn photographic album of living celebrities, 
[they wonH do him an inestijaablf^ service. 
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One cLn!Uinstaiice is ospeeially eiirioua, us nxcinpUAying the 
.absence of true personal^and political caricatun\ When an English 
comic papier celebrates an anniversary, or a centenary, or a royal 
marriage, or any other graat occasion, it in.akea the chief public 
characters of the day the vehicles of its wit, tho figures in its 
pageant. But tho German c.aricntiirist cannot venture on this. 
He could not bring in native characters, fur fear of tho censorship ; 
an assemblage of purely foreign porson.agos would have little inter- 
est. Ail ho can do is to revive the imaginary characters whom ho 
has invented during his existence ns a comic illiistnitor. But the fun 
of thi^ can only be appreciated by himself and by those who have 
followed him thronghout Iiis career. And though well enough for 
once, it does not bear repetition. Wo should get tircMl even of 
Mr. Briggs, if ho was to b»> always the leading figure in a procession. 

Another advantage which is possossed by Punch, and is not 
iihnrod by his Gcrrnen brothers, is the union of general with political 
caric.'ituro. This is really an important climiont in ki'eping ti[) tlin 
level of the paper. One, we<*k there may bo litth? stirring in politie.'i, 
and. people are disa|jpointod in ibe cartoon. The next week some 
fault may be found with the .smaller drawings: the artist* has i\ot 
struck a good vein, or has boon htirrh^d, or caredess, Jhit both thesi- 
things .seldom occur the .same week, and the faults ona drawiTig 
may generally he eondone<l by the cxcfdlence of tho other With 
the Germans there is no such loophole. Thirir political paper «M:m- 
fines itself to politics, ainbtheir general c.aricjiturisls never beyond 
gi:neral c.aricature. 0»ie of the many results of thin is, that the 
political caricaturists are contented with ;ui idea, and the gt neral 
caricaturists with the execution. The politirians are not required 
to draw, nor the*, artists to Ijiink. Tims, whilf5 the Klailderadatsch 
is personal in its application, but coaiso in its drawings, the Fligende 
Blatter of Muriicli is r/itlier a weekly magazine than what it pn>fesscfs 
to bcp a comic paper. Tt is tho same wif h rc*gard to tho tox( which 
may be dismis.scd in a couple of lim'S, The Fl'ogende Blatter gives 
stories and poems ; the political writing of the Kladdenulatsch is 
mostly local to Berlin, and Uir*. fun consists chiefly in the sut||ij(n- 
lion ofj for ff according to the Berlin pronunciation. 

The only limits to general caricature in Germany, /is in otbA 
countries, are the taste and Ihc comprehension of the public. Bui 
the public that iijirnediattdy surrounds him is more important than 
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any other to the comic artisb Really successful comedy cannot bo 
pTodiiqed, still less can it be su3^NaInol1, without an appreciating 
audiend^. If it is to be sustai Tied regularly, the and lenco must not 
be scattered, it must be close at hand, so that its infl?iciice may bo 
felt at once, and may bo expressed directly. For this reason a 
capital is essential to a comic p»|)er. Nothing is more fatal to 
sustained comedy than a touch of anything provincial. Unfortu- 
nately for Jf3rinany its comic papers must be provincial A paper 
published at Munich must deal Id a great extent in Bavarian 
character, for fear of losing its iminodiato and regular public, while 
suiting the taste of its distant and chances public. This rtjo is 
i^xemplified by the fate of a piiper published at Dusseddorf, which 
Kcemod for a time to give pronnsi; of a long and glorious career. 
It wiiH illiistrat»,‘d by some of the leading artists of the Diisscldorf 
siehool. by iik.mi like Achonbiush, who Indd the first i-ank among iBo 
landscape painters nf Germany ; Lessing, llihlerbrandt, and Hiibner, 
who are nearly as high among the historical painters; ami ITassHU- 
clewr, whoj'fi picture of ‘ Job before tlie Examiners” is in I lie gallery 
of imulrru works at Munich, and lijfs already received its meed of 
]iraise ip a b'-ik by tin* ]»rcsi-nl- writtfi-. Puit with all thes»^ able 
Hup)»ort<*rs, tin- .I)!isseMi»rf j»aj»er languishetl. It was tin? old si«'.ry 
Ilf "all the Jaleiils.” Tla* best ilhistrat ions wore not those of the 
greales' arti>ts, sunn* of tin.' |»r••Inised iiames^ never made lIiL-ir 
jipjioarance, and soiiif that did w.-r*- sadly .disappointing. iVcheii- 
Irich’.-. small i-ngravings wm* M-ratcIiy, extravagant, and unnican- 
iu'^; his large litliegiaphs wen- not eipml to those of loss famous 
paiiitors. One of the best of the cai^ftnijs was Scheureii’s "Idyllic 
landscape,’' a prid-ty eotingi-, with romantic gables, balconies over- 
irriiwii with luxuriant creepers, and Indlised summer-houses at the 
siilif. Bui whoii yuu elosor, you saw that the fife of tho 

ooltagf was any Ihino nil her than alyllic; one half of the iniuates 
was ti^iiiuf; out the other half : there was a fight with pitchforks, 
hrooins, and hoer-jugs ' hats were llyiiig otf, or their owners were 
iHinneted with them ; dogs Imi ked, anil cocks crew ; ono woman 
IndJ^red her hif .'iaiid with a w:iter-jtig, and another emptied 
ajOTiur jng from the viiieelad wirdow upon tho combatants below, 
mvo[i a picture is highlr significant ot the life of (icrmauy, which, 
jwhen sisen from distaiice, is so iilyllio 'as to impose on many, but 
hvhich comes out in such a different light under the critical microscoiK*. 
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However, the general public of Germany could not appreciate 
the Dusscldorf coricaturea One of the jokes in the paper itself 
was typical of its career. In defining theory and practice, it had 
said that there were three classes of people, — the theoretical, wlio 
understand a thing, bul can’t do it ; the practical, who do a thing, 
but can’t umleratand it; and the thcoretico- practical, who can 
neither understand a thing nor do it. The Dusscldorf paper began 
by understanding what was wanted when it engaged great artists 
to supply its illustrations. It did what was wanted when it kept 
on the names of the great artists, and got good illustrations fraui 
those who had to make their names, iiut it passed into the 
third stage when the naines remained, but the excellence .vanished, 
and the end was that it expired in the twelfth year of its exist- 
ence. Had the Munich paper of which 1 have spoken pursued 
the* sime course, it would long ago have met the same fate. Hut 
the Munich paper saw that it must nob shrink from being Ktcal. 
Luckily the Bavarians have more 'prononci charaister than any 
other of the German races. What with the genuiuo Miinichors 
who cannot see beyond their glass of beer, their amusements, and 
th(?ir loyalty ; what witli the peasants, tlic ofiicials, tlio railways, 
and the Prussians, thiTc is a large thougli rude field for carirutun; 
open to the Bavarian, which would be closed to the jSaxon nr tla- 
Bliinelundcr. 

Perhaps the ways of the peasants are the most fitted inr cuiiiii'. 
illustration. The peasant , character is admirably portrayed in thn 
Barom.'ss Taiitphocuss iiovtd of " Quits ” : it is apt to j>k‘;div‘d 
away in the Gerinan novels which profess to d(*al with it. Tlin 
roughnb.ss and niggar(Iline.s.s of the peasants, combined with soin> 
homely virtues, especially those which cost noiliiug, and a great 
deal of simplicity and good-heartedness, chioily in these who an* 
not proprietors, lend themselves admirably to dramatic or 2 )ici.orial 
treatmexit, while they disgust us with those Arcadian fancy-pi eces 
that abound in literature. Any nature, however i>ud, is better 
than perversion of nature. There are many points in the character 
of the Bavarian pcxisantry which redeem their faults ; thoii^c 
certainly points which make people never tired of studying^B 
character. The artist’s task is greatly simplified when he hM 
such peculiarities to work upon. As an example I wilf fake the 
way in which a German cxiricaturist treats an attack of tooth-ochc. 
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(uu compare his version with that “imagined hy Horace 
Mayhow, and realised by George Gruikshank." Not only is the 
German tooth-ache much ruder as regards art than the English, 
but it introduces personages so much more absurd that everything 
about them scemN funny, and the toothache, the remedies, apd 
the pn)cc8s of extraction, which arc the soul of the English work, 
sink into insignificance in the Gorman. When we see the peasant 
seated at his simple meal, and eating out of the same dish as his 
wife, wo think more of the peasant’s spindle-shanks and turned- 
up nose, liis jacket which ends sona* way above the beginning of 
his trousers, and tluj curions figure he cuts generally, than of the 
scene itself, and the light it throws on the domestic life of the 
lieasanti}'. Then, when the pain of the tooth-ache seizes him, 
and he dancijs about the room, smoking the tooth, drinking from 
a sjjirit bottle, plunging his hearl in a tub of water, Icaningdiis 
head against the stove, boating his wife, knocking his head against 
the wall, g<.'tting into bed with three mattresses and four pillows 
on top of him, kicking them all oil' and standing on his head, and, 
lastly, oTawliiig under the bod, <\re think all the time of the comical 
figure, jint of the sibsurdity of the remedies. It is much the sa'mo 
when tin? man fiml his way to the village doctor, a lank figiire 
in a fiowerc^ dressing-gown, with a long pipe in his nioutlj, which 
never «|tiits that place during the whole operation. Tlio doctor 
prixltiees a sort of hooked instninoMit, w^ich he sticks into the 
tooti; , therir is a short of tussk’, ami, the peasant rolls over on 
the iloor, while the doi;tor stands up triumphantly, with the hollow 
tooth on the point of liis hook. « 

All this requires but littli; drawing, no knowledge of anatomy, 
and not much .study of hiiiUtaii nailin'. ^ Peasants do dress very much 
in that way ; village doctors might live in tlowered dressing-gowns^ 
and smoke an endless pipe. Jhit if you take a higher grade of 
civili^tioTi for 3’our scene, your arc forbidden all these aids, and 
I hrown much more 01 your own resources Wc see this when the 
German caricaturists leave the lu asaiits for the city life, whether 
o^plinich or of otl.tT parts of Germany. Of course, a great many 
^^ihc Munich caricatures turn on beer, but then? arc even more 
Hovoled to what 1 niav call /es misirea dt* liivic a Manic, 

if that name be not a profanation* of Parisian life and Balzac. 
One of the chief (»f these miseries is connected with houses and 
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landlords. *• Yon must not receive visits/’ says the landlord in one 
caricature, “ your friends have muddy boots, and bring dirt into 
the house. Either cease to receive your friends or pay mo an 
incrcjiscd rent.*' “ You must not open the windows,” says the 
landlady who, keeps furnished lodgings; “the dust flies in and 
spoils may things. Either keep your windows shut, or pay me so 
much more rent for the damage to my furniture.** These arc petty 
worries, but they are felt severely in a petty town. Nor are the 
larger towns exempt from larger worries. One of tho most amusing 
.scries of caricatures in the itlunich paper is devoted to the plague 
of Fnissian soldiers and Pnissian views about nobility. The 
Prii.<isian major's idea of heaven is that it is a place peculiarly set 
apart for hi.s order. lie inake.s a military salute t«) St. Peter on 
being admitted, there is a grand review in his lumour, with King 
David conducting a Prussian military harul, ami tho day en<ls with 
a grand battue of democrats and an inspi ctioii of thl^ infiirnal 
regions, which are poopl«*d «*xehisivcly by tiie B«;rlin Chamber nf 
Deputies. It is needless t^* a^ld, that this caricaturo couM not 
have appean-‘d in Prussia. • 

"However, as a rule, German earicatiirt.'S wtsild not hurt the 
people against whom I he.y are aimed, [f the (h rniiin artist wishes 
to imijly that fo\Yii> are mit light»‘d as well as th(‘y plight be, he 
can onlv*veiiture on an allegorical pictiiiv* of owls niakihg fivir 
nests on the tops of the gas lamps. 'J’liat tlie people ahr as mueli 
in fault as the oftieials is ipipliod from a si-ries of pictures. TIil* 
magistrates of a certain tciwn decn-ed that ii should be liyht.<-*l, 
and the crier was .«unf luiiTid to vrder all the inhabitants lo hang 
out laflteriis. In the first pietun* we see thi: inhabitants hanging 
out lanterns, bub without eandle.s in them. Itcport was made to 
the magistrates, and the ericr was sent rouml again, ordering the 
inhabitants to hang out lanterns and put caiiallcs in thorn. The 
second picture shows us the inhabitants hanging out lauterr^ ami 
putting candles in them, but not ligliting the eandle.s. The; crier 
was sent round a third lime, ami thi; inliabitants wtn'e onicred to 
hang out lanterns, put candles in them, and light the 
Wc find the ditfcrencc in the thinl picture— so ilid the' town. 

This stupidity of the citizens excuses in home degree the inso- 
lence as well as the tarrline.s» of the oflicials. Hut wiiile the comic 
papers see no reason for .si)tiring th*.- former vice, they arc led by 
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their native affinitioH to look bonignantly on the second. They 
(Vo not attempt to flatter the high post'il official who rejects a candi- 
date for employment l)ccaiiS(.» ho cannot speak French, a know- 
ledge of which has become nn indispensable qualification in all 
German po8t‘offi<;i!s. Next monicnl. a Frenchman puts his head 
in at the window, and addresses th'5 old official with, “ Excusez, 

monsieur, voulez vous ” ' Nix wullowu;' roars the official ; " if 

yon want anything in a Gemuin post-oflicc you must speak 
Gorman. ' But th*nr troatnii*rit of ilolay is very different. Tho 
artist wants to show that two travvll.-rs have been waiting throe 
weeks for thoir luggagt?. He drsws them accordingly, with, teles- 
iropes to' tlieir eyes, watching the •••mrso of the train that is bring- 
ing it; and tho slowness of the train is forced upon our mind by 
thi* exact reqa-oduction of the sani'.i r.aricaturo in three sucoL-ssivo 
nuiiib<Ts. I'hc force of mildni*s< cduH no further go. 

And y«^t this force of niiMii- ss Is more or loss typical of tho 
Gormans. 1 sjiid in outset of this paper that wo wore not to 
judge thoir caricatur«‘S from .-m English point of view, though it 
may have boon neeosxarv TO illu<lrat«‘ their deficiencies by a reflpp- 
ence tr« tho things in whieh we tliffer from them. Many of tho 
caricatures which I hav<‘ eiie«l will have ans.voPMl the purpose 
of throwing^ light oii (lerman clnraeter and rircurastancos. They 
will show, ti»o, what is still nmn*. important; that many of the 
Gormans aro alive to tin' faults which have b(?on pointed oet ami 
insisti'd upon by foreigners, but which Iftul little chance of being 
nd'onnod till they w»»re fmvi'd on the attimliou of th»' nation. 

K. WITiBEBFORdE. 
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T/Tff FAIB BOSE OF OASmfERE.—(V£) 

Chapter X. 

Thfi Startle, 

The reign of night and .storm was over. The black sky was 
blue again and the morning sun was riding in his goldon car. His 
soft rays simmered upon a .sin«all stream which a boat was ihroiul- 
ing athwart a tract of woodUnd. Above the quiet of the scone 
rose the 'chink, chink’, of paddles and the liplap of the water, 
producing n lullaby which was all but marred by the jabber of 
its roqu.ncions crew, who.so easy careless air \va.s cpiile in contrast 
with the dejected looks of the two iigiires that sat in the 
stern with eyes Hn'OiI ahead and visage speaking olequenily nf 
’ anguish and dismay. They were the princi? and liis adjutant. 

Oh, hang all this cackling, men, anti look after your sculls " 
broke out the adjutant vcxedly. “What is ther<.* to be -funny 
about ?” 

*' Notjiing.*' gmnted one of the crew. 

“It is nil concern of yiuirs, sir, if our longue goes.” growled 
another. 

“ Keep your tongue qnict or you will sec some, fun coining. 
Loose bands of Turks are prowling about. If they show up it 
Avill be |L bad job for you.” • 

“Good gracious I” oxclainiod he. “ We had a brush with 
of thost: sniggering hounds only tlu* other night. The wonder i'^ 
that we arc here to tell the tab?.” 

“They made a doa»l set at us” struck in another. 

“ Oh, the awful tinio we bad of it. A pretty strong pa^k on 
oiir track ” corroborated the roan at the helm. 

“But you don’t, look much the worse for if”* remarked I h 
adjutant. 

'* Oh, wc gave them the slip. They could not strike our trait 
boasted they. • 

" Don’t be too sure. They may he playing a cunning game, 
may swoop down when they think they arc least expected.” 
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"Ho more danger in the nir. Wo are fairly off fcheir lino.” 
spoke tho oarsmon confidently. 

" Heaven forbid that we should come in their way again,” the 
helmsman expressed a hope, 

” Then keep a quiet tongue aiul pull quickly on.” . 

" We have swung all our strength into the oars. Before noon- 
tide we shall have rciached tho town.” 

They relapsed into siloneo. TJiulor steadier strokes tho boat 
went tearing. Oars ros(^ and fell. Bubble, bubble flowed the stream. 
The aing-.song filled the air with low harmonious sounds. The* 
line of ti-ees, the straggling huts, the elifTs in the background, all 
appcarcul to bo careering past. Bushes, copses anrl scrubs fiuleil 
gradually from view. Tho boat was making quick way. 

Tho spell of silence was broken again by oni» of the paddlers. 

“What a high hand tht^ villains took, sloushed the crew ev..,iii It 
made niy heart go down lik'.* lead.” He struck a note. 

“It was the lanky black chap with goggle eyes who egged them 
on” another voice jcrktMl out. 

“Demon take him,” impro^itod tho helmsman. *1 will beta 
thousand to one that ho. had a hand in their seizing the girls. 
What do you think, Kanyo ?'* 

'‘Bless jny soul, there has been nndiM'hnnd busine'ss.” laterjoctcd 
Kanye,' one of the oarsmen. “The girls were clrawii from their homes 
bv some knavish trick and trapp.'r? Sure^the blnckie lent himself to 
be tho tool of some oftieer of tho Turks to bring him pi'ctty 
wonfbn from the town.” 

" I should think they were designed for their chief” guessed the* 
other oarsman. 

“ Whatever it might be, the pjor things were hoaxeil clean. ’ 
observed the helmsman. 


“ I must say they were of some great house. So wonderfully 
pre^y, such finery ?” remarked Kanye in a burst ot wonder. 

“ Somo womor* of the c«mrt. take my word for it.” the other 
oarsman uttered gravely. "I have often been in the town, seen tho 
chap in thu streets mounted on a pony or a mare, heard men 
Ray ho was tho king’s housc-stewanl.” 

“ Wjiat guff yr-' talk, Roghoo. King’ steward decoyed court- 
ladies to th* T’^rk camp. You spofik without thinking, criticized 
Kanye 
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“ When I say a thing I meant it out and out.” porsinted' the 
other. “ They were palaco ladies. The black fiend, likely their 
servant, lured them into a tr.ap. The iiieii who formed their escort 
were of the hoiisoholtl troops.” 

The men.were a body of soldiers no doubt.” supported the 
helmsman. “ How gallantly they fought, smote the Turks 
right and loft and wiped out more than throo-foiirths of the pack.” 

“ Did you mark that the black car was only nesting a part when 
the men wore fighting. I will be bound ho had brought the piick 
* down to clear the lot of them out *' Roghoo spoke with vehemence. 

“ Hy the -bye, did no one in the town suspect that he was up to 
some game and catch him at it ” Kanyc stared at him. interro- 
gatively. 

“ Every one was struggling to save his own skin, who cared to pry 
into other s secret ” explained he. 

“ I am a bit anxious to know how came he in touch with the 
Turks.’* 

” It is a riddle, a beastly riildle.” che helmsman shrugged his 

shoulders • 

What wonls w«?rc those ? They fill mo witli douI)t.‘’ wbisporod 

the priin'C to his companion, the words had sounded like a irnlcoiis 

nightmare, " From their discourse I gatlujr that s«ime ^wumen have 

been wilod away from the town by a treacherous domes tie. Had n't 

wo bettbT know the details." 

« 

“ What are you talking ;ibout, men? Any thing stirring ” asked 
the adjutant. • 

“ Oh sir, we have a talc which will freeze yonr Idood.” sairl 
Roghoo. 

“ Out with it, man. We would like to hear it.” 

“ Then listen ” said he, “ Night bcffore last our boat lay fjuictly 
by its mooring on tluj river — .” 

” Jhcluin, you mean.” 

" The same. It Ijiy at anchor clo.se under tlm hank when n gang 
of Turks, some twenty men, swarinod out of !i copse, dashed down 
and boarded it. Wa were in a shocking fright. They unlooAyt, 
caught up the padrlle.s and pulling simie sirokos to give it steeraB 
way, made us row down close under the hank. heart in mouM 

we pulled on till a thick Imsh^hove in sight. ‘ Drop us there ' thoy^ 
said. We picked our way uinuiig floating logs, some of which 
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bumped against the vessel and thou it jarred upon a sunken heap 
of pebbles. All sprang out save one. We .begged him to lot us go, 
moaned and pleaded and shed ioara but he had ’fierce words to 
say—.' 

" Were n't there so many in tlu* pack I hail just the right sort of 
answer for him ” interrupted Kaiiyc*. 

“ Away with those fancies.” joerod the helmsman. 

*' We sat still, not knowing what their next move would be.’' con- 
tinued Roghoo “Near mi»l-night a i)arg(j turned in mid-stream. We 
could barely see it through gloom, for the night was a bit 
rough—.” 

“ But not like last night, the wildest night I ever saw. ' Kanye 
broke in again. 

“ Will you lot him go on ” rasped the adjutant. 

I’he roguo.s must have been playing a waiting game, for as 
soon as it was siglited, they swung t)ut of t.h^^ bush and irliiubing 
aboanl bulliod us to run it dnwti. We bowled after it. It was a 
mad race. When we caiiio abreast, we found on it a jIozoii armed 
men and in tleu’r mi«lsl. a bl.i.'k ;oan in livery. We could hear femalo 
voices hcreaming from within the .slu.-d. The rurtiaiiM ailempted to 
board it, tlie men oppo'cod, iticre wa< a free figlit. Tlien^ woi-.* dart- 
ing, diving. *f inling, thrusting, hacking anil stabbing. \WmiIiI that 
we wi!ro spared the horror of s 'cing ir 1 The men fell. Of the Turks 
there wi'ie h'ft hnir only, irivat- Mt -iven Ifow faint I telt.” 

“ All this time thi hlaekio lihl iiuiliing but stood by like a figure 
in a piipjiet show.'* remarkerl the h'^Im.sman, 

** One thing he did he oggeil them on to finish off the boat's 
crew.” added Kanye. 


“ What in Ifeavim s nanu' «lncs it all moan.*' Tlie prince mut- 
tered hewildoredly. His brain tilling with douhts, moinorios and 
misgivings. 

“ \Vho were the^ .^creaming/' asked the adjutant. 

After the fight wo found two females lying on the stern still 
aj^fcensoless. 01. how beautiful ? Their limbs gleamed like ivory 
Rough the clothes, ’ 

“ Have you any iiloa who they wore.” 

Some In bet about the court I will be sworn. By some foul 
trick they were drawn into the trap and caught” 
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A vague bcubc of uneaBiness which he could not account for 
Bcized the prince. Hia hhart thrilled, his boBom heaved. The air 
struck chill about him os ho stood in an agony of dreadful listening. 

" Go on/’ urged the adjutant. 

" We were driven to tho other boat and forced to paddle it. Wo 
pulled madly on and after half-an-hour were made to draw to a 
landing slab. A dozen Afghans, men and women, swept down. Tho 
women bore the girls away to a tent. It was within quick walking 
* distance. The men followed. The four Turks and tho blackic went 
last^ driving us before them." 

The prince became more and more perturbed. His heart beat 
cruelly quick. His eyt'S lo.st ihrur light and sparkle and behind the 
gloom there lurked a sickening sense of a tragic mischance. 

What did they do with the girls ?" asked the adjutant. 

'* They w<?re t.ak(*n into a tent and we thrust into aiiothiM'. What 
a huddle of tents. The place was reeking with bail buk-H. It made 
my gorges rise.'* 

“ ITow many men <lid you find fhere ?" 

'lurks, Afghans. Tartars, over a tliousaiid. I was in luj) bad a 
fright." 

“ Thq night we jwi.^srd without food and yest«.*rd.ny ,wi.* had only 
soaked rice to cat. The devils kept a watch over us'' cuniplained 
the helmsman. 

“ But when the stnrm •came they gave us a wide berth. Wo 
were up all night .shi%'ering. The rain boat our faces and the wind 
almost, blew the hair uir." intei-pftsed Kaiiye. 

'* ^fy coat fi.Mjjpcd .*md flopped about me and at times f had to 
hold iny topee on with both hands." added the former. 

Will you keep quiet and let him go on,” the adjutant put up 
a hand for .silence. 

“ Knrly this morning we slunk away." continued Boglioo. #'•■Tho 
blackic got wind of it and sent a pack to wipe us out. We spirited 
down to the boat and shot off at full flight. Oh, what htirryin^ind 
scurrying and searching for us." 

The scoundrels ran along tho Imnk till they were dead bi^ 
Kanye interjected again. • 

"Leaving the brood we struck into this creek when you hailed 
118.” Ilaghoo finished his narrative. 
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“How was the black man like, ask them." The prince suggested 
to his companion. The latter put the question. 

“Fancy a pig-headed nigger with a sort of devilish look about 
him. Just the man to plot and scheme." replied Boghoo. 

“Be more plain, man ? ” 

“Tall, block as cinder, with a hooked nose and curled lips." 

“You give half out and keep half in." 

*‘A thill man, having snapping beady eyes and woolly head." 

“Your memory is worse than I though^.” corrected Kanyc.** llis 
hair was close croppecl.*' 

“What countryman did you guess him to be" asked the adjjitaiit. 

“A iiatSve of some southern region by the Top(3C he wore and 
the ring on his ear." 

“I have s(Min a black man among the palace domestics." the prince 
spoke in a broken voice. “He wjis a native of Sind, so my consSrt 
told me. lie bore me a message from hor only the other night. 
The description fits him like a glove. Thero arc not likely to be two 
men like him round hero. I have a gloomy apprehension about 
the females.'* llis thoughts dashed fiercely through his brain. 

“Wrt must not worry oursiilves about the nonsense of those rot- 
tors.** saifl his companion “I do not holiovc a word of what they said. 
It is all moonshine.*’ ^ 

"No, I begin to soc all, Tho man brought ^le a note from her 
ami said he was under royal orJtir=? to uoiuliict her to the fort, 
'fo whom was tho order comi-, I askfd. ^Po the governor, said he, 
who was making projior arraiigmcnt. ‘You will see that she drives 
in state with niy retinue 1 chargt?d him. ‘I will see to everything' 
he assured me. It w'as my folly I did not correspond with the 
(lovcrnor. I fear ho])Iayed an iidcriuj trick. 

He ivincmbeTed vividly the scone in his ofiicis quarters in which 
the Sindian hail fignrotl, recalled his form and features. His brain 
was Gfowded with doubts an<l misgivings, 

“Why did you trust him.’* said his companion. 

A rolicfl too much on his jirotestations of fidelity to imagine a 
l^r play. How could I know what inunlorous card he might 

holding up his sleeve.” 

^ “I fear your mind mistakes fancy (or conviction.’* 

“I never tuke fancies in my lioad.’^ returned tho prince to whom 
worse poBsibililes were suggesting themselves with uncomfortable 
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force. 'Treachery, I smell treachery. Boatmen, whore was the 
vessel boarded.” 

“Further up the river by three miles or more.” 

“Led astray”? His emotion found vent in a squeal. 

, He could speak no more, felt a lump rise in his throati and little 
chills creeping up and down the spine. For a few moments he 
stood gozing at vt&cancy with every sign of distraction. 

“ Patience ? We must needs have proof of their identity.” 
said the adjutant "Qood fellows! did you mark the females ?” 

“ Both were closely veiled. We could not see their features, 
but they were wondrous fair. One seemed a trifle taller. From 
the throat to the waist she hod only pearls and diamondSi” replied 
Koghoo. 

'* She wore a rich Stiree. It was of rod silk, gold and lace 
throughout. The bodice was of some rich stuff, dark blue and 
finished with gold.” the liolinsman joinoil his voice. The others 
supported him. 

The clothing the. princess had worn on the night he took leave of 
her coiTesponded exactly with the dhscription given by the* waternion. 

'“No more doubting.” the prince stuttered out. white. to the 
lips. His head swam ; the boat, the boatm(?n, the stream all se»*iniMl 
to spin about him. He staggered bae.k to his scat endeavouring 
to rcatljust his senses, sf niggling to get back to the normal.' 

“ Ualiii yourself.’’ said his companion. ‘ We nee«l have men* 
proof before we conclude. . Boutriicu can you produce any t oken ot' 
their ” 

“ Wc found a scarf-pin lying loose after they were borne away. ' 
Roghoo broke sharply. 

“ Let see, hit see cried the prince in a state of frenzy. 

Dropping the bow oar the man pulled off his turban and 
untying the loose cm I <if its sash produced a brilliant scarf-pin. 
The adjutant took up and handed it to his royal companion who 
turned it over and over with eyes dilated. 

“It is hers as sure .as lama living man” he sfaminerccL out 
staring blankly at him. “ No iiioi-e doubting, she is betrayed.” 
discovery added a final trench of alarm. 

Without standing upon ceremony he dashed iiito^tho shed 
to look for further duo. Al^ manner of tragic possibilities were 
rushing through his mind. 
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“ We found a scrap of paper too " cried out Kanye. 

“ Bring it, bring it." he gaspctd. 

The waterman produced a scrap of paper. The prince unfolded 
it and rea<L Oh, Heaven, there was something in it which struck 
sharply on his sense. It was the note ho had penned, the same, 
the same. All the blood fletl from his face. His hand trembled, 
his tongue became parched and dry. 

“ Ijook ” ho faltered out, tossing it over to his companion. 
This was the reply I wrote her." ^ 

His brain was in a tompestous whirl. lie could not realise 
it was true, it was all like a horrible nightmare. Yet ther^ was 
no mistaking the writing. Scarct.dy believing that he was in his 
senses he remained for a few minutes dazed. 

** But who could be the oth«?r lady ? The boatmen say there 
wei’e two." questioned the adjutant, shaking him by the limb, * 

“What * " his mouth workctl slightly. The questieu was repeated. 

“Her companion, a Rajput inahlfn,'* replied lie, striving to still 
the gid«ly whirl. 

“'rhen you have no iloubt as to* their identity." 

“Absplutcly none, I never had much doubt after hearing the 
description given and now I am positive it was she and n uic 
<»ther.'' • ^ 

“What do you make nf the note.'* 

“I make it that the traitor made use of the writing to gull her 
all tlic more easily." 

“I S^e air* the adjutant sighed, “The devil of a Turk, Mahmud, 
is at the bottom of the affair, VoY him the darkie played the 
pander. For him she has been trapped. The intrigue was going 
on while there were dread and di*spair within the city. Our 
capture was also a part of the scheme." The whole plot from its 
very inception unfolded before his imagination. 

“ brush me out of his way," mumbled the prince in a 
choking voice. 

“\Vo must hasten to the ti>wn, acquaint his Majesty with what 
hiuAeurrcd and biing an army for her rescue." said the other. 
^^No, no, we shall bo too late, wo shall bo too late, they will carry 
^r Bway || cried the prince madly. “She will be nowhere here 
before succour an reach." 

“Then what do you intend doing." 
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"Go at once to her rescoo " 

“We two against thonsands.*' 

“It is a pity you don’t hoar mo out.” 

“Go on, I nni listoning,” 

t “Lot iiSYniae tho hill-tribes horenboiits ami with their aid storm 
the Ciunp. If those chaps lio believed there cou not bo more than 
two thousand men there. It will be easy to overpower them.” 

“Then we must alter our course/’ said the adjutant "Paddle back 
to tho river, boatnieii.” . 

“Oh bicsa mo” cried tho hohnsmm) with a gesture of dismay. 
'*Tlip IiQUiids nn.* hanging thoroaboiits, hot on tho sennt.’* 

“Then to the bank at once, fpiick” urg^nl tho prince impatiently. 
The moil rnwod a couple of strokes, the paddles plunged once 
or twice into mini and tho boat was grounded. 

* “Come on” said In? to his companion. “Wo are only losing 
time.” 

Both swung round on their heels. 

“Stop sir, lot us make tho painter fast.'* hollowed Knnyo. 

Before the oars were sliijipecf and the painter fastened they hacl 
leapt out. They climbed, slijipod and staggcTcnl over the slipinTv 
stones, then clunibourod up and plunged through the reeds and 
rushes , 


KALI KUMAR GIIOSIL ii.u 
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THE LITTLE KNIOHT. 

(4 Lay of Domestio Chivalry,) 

I know fair maids of old 
Had knights of prowess bold, 

And warriors watched rose-gardens,* anif gave their lives for love, 

I have heard of Cricnihild’s knights, 

And their hundred-and-one fights, 

But I prizu my little champion all other knights above ! 

They watched the roses o’er, 

But tny cham])ion has done more, 

For he's made the ruses grow in a strip of barren ground, 

And jxroiind my sha*!ed room 
Steals a sweetness of perfume, 
llicher, rarer, than fair Crierrihibrin all her garden found, 

Tht-rc wtTO grnnd hearts in old days. 

And I know they won the praise 
Of sweet, mftidens bendii.g downwards to watch the tourney'^ end, 
Aii«l I feel my h. ■art-strings stii; 

At. thf “!=ans reprreh. , sans peur/* 

Vet- iiaiiie the ohleii B.ayards, thinking of my modern friend. 

^^’elv you tried b\ cross or care, 

Those old ohainpions said a prayer , 

At the next saint s shrine they came to, before they journeyed on ; 
But now, f «i»ly hour and late, 

Theni! arc prayers at Heaven’s gate, 

And I know the simple spirit from which those prayers have gone ! 

I have read thtf waiTiors went 
To the Holy Laud, eiHitent, 

If jicir true-loves ' »adc ' God speed them, and God defend the right } ** 
• But my Utile wamor sped 

To the seaicli for one. who,— dead,— 

Remains own solo true-love, as al^ve iny sole delight. 


^ Sec ihc ballad ot the •Rorfcngaricn,’' and the stury of “Dietrich of Berne.’* 
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And the olden champions spake, 

"Oh, be fiuthfhl for mjr sake I ” 

But my ohamiHon asked no promise, and hoped for no reward ; 

He knew my love was elaimed, 

* By one I never named. 

And he went forth to search for him, that my j<^ might be restored. 

Shall I give him anght ? yon say ; 

Yes, perchance, a kiss some day. 

When the death-hour make^ it holy, and safe for him and me; 

Until then we are mere friends, 

' Yet to compass all my ends 

Is the vision of my stripling, my flower of chivalry. 

He is but a boy, you know. 

And boys' hearts arc foshioned so 
That they'll never break for love-smart, as mine is breaking now. 

So amid my sharpest grief 
Comes a spring of glad relief 

When I loook upon my knight with the innocent bold brow ! 

Oh, Ood, bless my little knight ! 

Qod defend him in the fight ! 

Give him better love than mine is, to glad his heart some day ; 

I have heard uf warriors bold. 

• * 

But I'd give the men of old 
For the little modem hero -I've chosen for my lay ! 


P. W. 
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Chapter XI. 

The Staiegm, 

I’hoy harl n^it gone f?ir boforc^a tramp of horses* hoofs swelled 
upon the air. It was forenooiu The sun was shc.liUiig a weird 
light over the (jniel woudlantl. The raclianc? m’lntlcd the heavens 
ami oinbollislie:! the dist uit hill-tnps with the tinge in which nau!iro 
was noxv .stooped. Tree ami tangle slept in ihe golden lig'it# 

" I hear a tramp of maTiy horses” rauttero<l» the adjutant ngita- 
tedl;;. 

“ do T.*' the prince chimed in. 

Both stopped sh<»rt and gazed ivij*lly around. 

"A band of Turks.'* falUTed out the former, as his strainsd e}'e8 
caught some moving I'orins in the ili^tance. 

'* Prowlers” the prince shingged hfe shoulders. 

They arc tiding this way.” 

“I should think not/' miimbleil he, blinking. 

” Idoie likely than not they are.*’ 

“ \Y hat do you make of them ?'* asked he dubiously, 
search— pa fy.” 

^On the seent of the boatmen, I presume." 

” No, we arc the game they are flying at” 

” MurM Bey 3 men ?” 

Likely sa ’ 
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" Why should Murad Bey’s meu be haoging round here,” the 
prince expressed a doubts 

** I presume they are following up some trail.” 

“ Never mind who they are, I will tackle them single-handed.** 
He roared u{k 

' -'We were best away. They arc coming last," urged his com- 
panion. 

“ Let them come. I will give them a warm reception, be their 
number largo or small ” rattled the former. I have swoni vengcanccj 
against the race of Turks and with the lives of those that are coming 
my work of retaliation shall commence." Uis eyes glared fearfully 
as he spoke. 

“ In the name of goodness be not carricil away by your feelings. 
Realise the position we are in, the danger hanging over us, the 
ceftainty of capture and a criminal’s doom.*' 

“ I do realise it. I am animated by a dosiro for revenge. I will 
stamp out even if a whole tinny has to scour ovi*r hercs. Nothing 
will stay iny vengeance. * He rattled on unlil his voice teeim'd lile* 
a distant echo. 

What are two unarnied men agiiinst an armed band. Come, let 
us shuffle away. Are not the odds droadiul.*’ 

** I fgar no odds.'* cried he, the tone of his voice thrfllorl with flit* 
accent of wild excitement. *T dare all. So long as my arms are frei- 
my spirit shall never 'lliiich. The spirit is stronger than the 
^ flesh.*’ 

“ Don't waste more time i hap you can help. Quick undcrlh'- 
thicket, they arc coming” urged his companion. 

" Lot them come. 15y all that I h«»ld dear I declare that for 
their master’s infamy their lift shall pay forfeit.** 

Rolling up his sleeves he whiricil his right arm in the air. 
His eyes were aflame aud a purple glow suffused his countenance. 

Heaven grant that you may not have to repent these re/olve.*?.’’ 
warned the adjutant. '■ You cry for vengeantre, l)ut havis we the 
means and the instrument of it ? Is it any good perilling ourl^'i^ 
in a fijolish attempt i Mind, it is not of our future but of hers 
we have to think first.” ^ 

1 defy the vile agents o( a mean cletostablo wretdh. I dan? 
them to the utmost I defy their master. I thing of nothing but 
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vcngeanco. It is impossible that I should lot them sheer off. No, 
no, 1 will meet them. I stand the consequence.” 

lie poured out the words in a torrent, hcfedless of .his companion’s 
admonition. Torribhi was the look that flashed down from those eyes. 

“ I wish to goodness you swept yourbrain clean of sickly phan- 
toina This is no time for talking rot. Let us shift or it will be too 
late.” insisted the adjutant. 

‘ You will think I am insane, I don’t care.” replied he angrily. 
“ Whatever my destiny may be T will meet them face to face.” 

“ You are not (|uitc yourself and doiTt mean what you say. I 
would rather not listen t-o it.” fretted the former. 

“ I would rather have you leave me alone.” returned he with 
warmth. " I am ilotcrmined to make a stand and won’t budge 
an inch till my last drop of blood is spilt.” 

'■How can you set your lilo at a pin’s foe when on its safety 
depends her salvation. Like a mad man in a dream have you no 
rix«?d purpose before you, Ts it not folly to be led by a mere im- 
pulsi? of the moment.” 

“ My blood runs riot. My -oul hungers for revenge." 

• 

“ file calm and solf-posses-sod.” counselled the other. “ Wc 
have now to think of nothing but how to save her. \Vp have to 
fake hold of'a good .*»chomc ami work it coolly out. Come, follow 
me without furtht^r tritling. ff they scent omr presence here, our 
fair will be sealed.” 

I U grasped his ana and dragged him beneath the cover of 
tliieket, where in a few moments both were ensconced among the 
foliage behind a massive log. * 

Tramp, tramp, nearer and in^arer came the sound. The clank of 
firapping, the jingle of .spurs and hoarse voices rang weii-dly through 
the stillnes.s. It was a troop ot horsemen coming, one of the bands 
sot b^ Murad Bey in seaivh of the fugitives. 

“ They cau*t ha\i.- come tliis way.” broke in the* captain of the 
bai^ as they halte^l near an enormous dead tree hard by. 

^vThey would ifaro not, knowing that in this direction the search 
^roiild bo more closely made.’* observed another. 

” The(t let ns tackle the mountain-paths to see if wo can pick up 
their trail rcu.^d ’'.ere,” suggested a third4 
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' Oh, the ground thereabouts is hanl. impossible to strike a trail 
whore there is no dusty turf” dissented the former. 

“ Indeed " .supported a fourth. “ X track can only bo seen 
where the dust lies.” 

" No, no, let us turn back, the way uji is rough ” frettecd a bulky 
inJividiial. 

“ Had n’t we better push a little futher on and search round in 
the bushes ?” The third speaker made a new suggi^stiun. 

“ What use, we have hunted long searched every spot narrowly, 
' it will bo a miracle if we caft trail them ” said tlic captain. 

They have a thousand haunts to fly to. ” droned another. 

**L6tusotF.' groaned the bulky person. “We are dead beat, 
no grog, no time to gobble a bit, a beastly job." 

“The general will roar like a bull if we return without them. 
You have seen how he lashed the poor blacks.*’ broke in a timid 
voice. 

' A more swaggering bully there never was. I thought the poor 
fellows' heads were going to be clapiicd on the block." remarki il 
another. 

• “But why the deuce docs he go staring mad ? Never mind the 
culprits, dash them ? Their sweet hearts wo have nabbed.’’ said a 
brunzed-laccd elderly person. 

“ Wi/biridid you hear tlii.s from ?" interrogated S(?\criil voi re-*. 

■* Why, the man \rho c ame with a message from General K'lblai 
Khan, said that.” replicMl' he. 

• “I kiicjw it.*’ corrob**rated a Turkoman. ” He came witli^imes- 
sage fur our general. They havp caught two pretty blondes. Poor 
creatuA?s, gtnng to be whirloJ away to (Jhazni. But for the storiu 
they might have been half the way now. ’ 

“ General Kiibhii Khan starts tlii.s evening. The day will pass 
in manning the vo.s>els. Forty boats to can) two tliMiisanil 
men, no joke." resinned the former. 

“Foit}-two." contradicted the Tuikonian. ' One for th^ girls, 
one for the general and forty to carry the men. So the uciii 
said." 

“ No more rubbish." snapped the captain." Let u*^ away.” 

Then followed a sound of tramping. The hoi-ses '-vere in inotioH 
again and fur sometime a coiitinucil clanguu-.' of iron hoofs*filled tho 
air with seboes. When the sound died away and tho dim receding 
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figures of all woro lost to view, the prince and his co:n pan !•>:!, who 
had listened to every word of this C'lllotpiy and Iiolmi 1 by a 

thousand contending emotions, isshimI IVuin flieir hidiyg 

“ What do you think, ii it a fiincy, a dreaming, a tri»?k i»f imagin- 
ation ?** said the prince, kceiiiiig up in tone and manner a tinge of 
the sarcastic. The words had smitten him with dismay. They rrfng 
true as his instinct told him. His nerves (piivcred in spite of his 
Iron will and the n^d bloial spirit*‘il from the arteries, 

“Truth, cold truth, cruel truth” muttered his companion. 
There was an underlying tone of de^pair^which esc:iped him. 

“ My worst fo.ars are true. Slie h:is been lrappe«l. 1 will go an«l 
rescue her.” cried the priimo fr.intically. His presence of iniin! 
staggered under tho oinotimi that p«>s 3 essed him. Wildly he cast 
his eyes .around, eyes tliat shot fii>\ 

“ PatiiTice.” oonjuroil the a lj'it iit. *‘[ii the hur. v of your feel- 
ings you tlirow away the n;dy *;hj\Mce of saving l*,or.*’ 

“ I will go and roscao h«.'r.** he iM-.n* I. ‘ I.s s!ie :■> be dnnmei to 
a life Ilf slavery, to be tbniwii inlu tli;'. li“ll of a mndeiii barem to 
wear out her days in nii.seiy and disgrace, while the blood flows in 
iny veins, the heart be.al> and the puNes tbrnb ? Ne. nn, this slvi!! 
never Tm?. 1 will ge and save hi-r. Whuoxer oppos* s me sh.dl moot 
his certain doom. I will send him tn his last ae-amnt. With ihcse 


films of mine I will pour out hi.s l»!oii<l, I will in-ihe hi.s heaiV fly from 
liis shoulders.” The desperate thouglil tlia^ was woiking in his 
lirain g;ivc his face a sardonic look. His voice rose hig!i and shrill, 
ringing eerily thixiugh the stillnes.‘i. 

” Fur goodnc.ss sake be cjdm.” cried his companion. “ I am with 
you ill life ami death, will stan«l by you in your cxtreinttv, but 
not for worlds would I see you peril your life in a m.id .'•tteinjit. ’ 

*'1 w ill go and rescue her. I have*rcsolvo«l it. 1 am ilriennineJ 
to brave every peril. Follow iin* if you will, if m>t. f iio'xell.” 

In his eves •dowe.il tin* resolve i»f one determined uii s«»m..* course 
of .actlhn, who eotiiitod not the da iger that lay in the path aii'l was 


ready to perish in the attempt.” 

j^Vliat madcap folly are you hont on,” gro.aned tho ailjiitfint. 
not €K)un.seIliiig a policy nf cowardice. I am ol tiic same 
^soivc as you are but wo need have nvour.^e to stralegem. 

“No iftc wasting time in words.” ^napped lie. *' Tiiey arc earrv- 

ing her away. It is time wo hurled uursolvos lU niiJsi;, lo hutk, 
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hew and chop thorn, stamp them, out, destroy them root and branch.” 
His thoughts tumbled over each other in quick succession and so 
jumbled up that his brahi whirled and throbbed. His breath came 
and went.’’ 

“ Save your breath, you will need it all.” criod the other. 

' “ I will go‘ straight on to where she is and — ** 

“ Be calm and lend yourself to a plan I hav*! in mind.” The other 
cut him short brusquely. 

•* What ? ” demanded ho, after a brii?f passionate strugghs with 

• himself • 

Liston. Th(7 sail by tho Jholum UTid must pass under thn 
heights of Bejoy Qarh. I'here is a chief ruling ov(‘r the tribes of the 
region. Let us go and seek his aid. Tie may not refuse it. With 
his wild hordes wo shall bo able to surpriso tho Hect. This is the 
on^V means of saving her.” 

The prince mused a while notwithstanding tho teunpest raging 
within. 

‘ The chief is a vassal of the imperial thromV’ eontinuo»l the 
adjutant, ‘ilo cannot refuse us aid^. We havii two thousand nn n to 
cope with. If lie tnriiH out at least twiei> as many we shall be able 
to overpower them. Our hope now lies in this.'* 

What would you have* me ilo ? ” askecl the former, his throbbing 
brain was yet incapable of any coherent thought. • 

‘ Let us hastofi thither " repHcil the other. 

In next to no tinu; 'thi-y were in motion at headlong spcf.-d. 

• Away, away, through the woodland they sped, from track 1 1 track ami 
away beyond, 'now through wastes of lank gras.s, .along ti)rtui>us paths, 
next over broken grournls, away, away, BotwcM.'ri lir grov*.'s and piiio 
trees hetw<?eTi cavern and roekwall, athwart copse and across scrub, 
up hill anil down ilale, away, away. Away and westwanl they sped, 
taking no rest, no count of time, but pressed on, covered distaiice.s, 
loft miles boliinri. Xow U) tho right, now l(» thi*. left they moved, 
anon backward, then forwanl again. Past glci s, past gladi|i, past 
lifelc.ss hollows, they still advanced, ever westwanl. Now they 
plunged into a wood and bliiiidenKl along muxy paths, |ne.Yt 
.stole beneath a mound or made* their uxit into, a strotokef 
green. Now they swung across from a plateau to a vale, triindim 
down to the edge of a stream, next struck into tk pathway^ 
cleared clumps of trees, cleared bushes and then rounded the bor- 
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(ler of a forest. On they pushed, still onward, took many intricate 
paths, many winding ways and then in ^ the mellow rays of the 
descending sun a wonderous scene unroll before thcih— an array of 
pinnacles. 

“ The hills of Bejoygarh,” burst the prince, pointing to the far-pff 
ridges that rose behind each other in awful array. Their tops 
steeped in the soft golden light glittered like pinnacles oi'gold, 
Qradually from the general level of the plain began the ascent of a 
rising ground. 

Up went the weary travellci's through long winding tracks, be- 
tween thicket and braken, between fiirn and brushwood, between 
pine-forests and vine-yards. Past bnimblcs past bushes, jjast wastes 
of rank herbage, they were still ascending. Past woods, urulorwoods, 
past fiehls of waving green, ascimding yet higher. Then through 
rocky .avenues, through valleys, under the brow of hills, over ascend- 
ing. Now th(?y attained a point of olovation where the ascent in 
gentle undulations led upwards to the summit Higher yet higher 
thoy till they came iii sight of a huge edifice engirt with 
natural palisades. Hero were llirtV stopped without C(*romony by a 
swarm pf hill-ni<;ii. 

“ Who arc you and where do you come from V* they dropped, a 
scant eourtcijjj'. 

“Frofnthe king.’’ wa.s the sliort answer of the adjutant who 
foil a proud eonsciousness thal h'.< noble .air would command 
respect. 

Your business.” demanded they with a softening of the blulV 


iiiaiiiier wdiicli a rough life h.ul givci> tlicns. 

“ Wo have business with your I’hiof, take us before him. ’ 

" Bub what is the business vou have to sec him about ’ 

» 

“ Wc won’t give it out here.’’ 

W«' must know his wishes heforc we let you go." said they. 


One of the men scudded away and returned in a few- minute.s. 

" Amic along." m ,tioncd he. 

Till? vi.sitnrs were ushered into the presence ot tlie chieftain in 
hi|LAdionce-hnll. 

was seated on i silver IhroiM set on an urnamonted stage, 
^cforc him sat or stood his henchmen according to their degrees ol 
rank. Moro f'fnteel and refined in » manners than the hill-tribes 
nf tho extreme north these UiCii united in themselves savago ferocity 
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with mildness of disposition, roughness with politeness and con- 
vcntional duplicity with native simplicity. 

The chief was a striking figure, carrying in his personality traces 
of refinement. In manner as well as in taste and habit ho ^voa 
highly pulishc^l, a sure sign that ho had received a decent education 
and had moved in his jiliant and plastic youth in the fiishionablo 
societies of the metropolis. A trifle over forty, ho was of tall stature, 
robust and tx)ssessed of an cxhuberjint vigour. Ills coinple.xion was 
fair, A])pcaranco grand and imposing. A pair of lustrous eyes, an 
* expan nve brow and a large Veil-trimmed moustache contributed to 
the elogaiicc of his features Ilis check and cdiin were cleati shaven 
and a ma-ss of curling !iair parted gracefully in the middle of his 
heiul. He was d :d in as splendid a garb as ho had seen worn by 
the elite of the aristocracy. 

rThe prince and hi.s companion were received with every token of 
hospibility t'md treated with extreme ur))anity and delicacy as 
honuuml guests whe n lh<.*y revealed their identity. 

Wo arc very nnicli obliged for your hospitahlo rece])tion of hh 
and if 1 be permiited a word I wonhl say that the spirit which in 
sph'es it indiilge.s ns to j»re.siniio furlhor upon your liospitalitv," 
iK'gan the prince witli a forced smile. The gloomy air diil not Ihr- 
suke him for all his I'il'jrts to mnintain oqiinriimitv. 

“Oh* prince^ this in an iincxpected pleasmi* andifsudipour 
ho.«pitality as our huVnldc ruof can ofier be acceplahle you may 
reckon on my readim.'bs to do evi-ry thing possi’olo to ph ase yiUJ. ’ 
'returned the chief. His lileasantest smile nccuinpaiued ilie wi^rds. 

We valim your lu».sjjit;dity, more tlian \\r can ^uy and ynur 
offer which contfiins all ilie candour ol your mind is truly worlhv 
of your generous self, hut before we congratulate oiirsrhcb on ih« 
singiil-tr favour we beg our iiitTUsioii may be pardoned.'’ apologised 
the former. 

"You need not worry.” rctunied the chief gracefully. “Con- 
ventiori.s do not matter a bit. Wo arc hoincly folk and do nft wait 
for C(.Trijiuriy. fr'ay, ratlufr, to what fortunate ei.cumstanco do I owe 
this hnpjiy meeting.” 

*'The circiimstanco is astounding, painful in the extreme^^ 
plied the prince with an intense despairing bitterness. His pal^ 
and agitated features te.stirii;d ^he mental agony ins endurcTI. 

Why, what else has happened f be asked eagerly. The 
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scourge is gone. Are his rabble hanging round to harry men's home 
and hearth ? Is the capital yet unsafe ? Ah, noble commander, 
you look distraoted and sad. Is anything the matter with you ?" 

A great deal the matter," replied the prince mournfully. • The 
capital is safe, the scourge is gone, but something worse has happen- 
ed, something outrageous, something affecting the honor of the royal 
house. The princess-royal, my consort, has been inveigled into one of 
his geiicrars camp by a treacherous domestic and he is huriying her 
away. I too was shrewdly tricked, led into a trap and then treacher- 
ously imprisoned." * 

He told all his sorrows, all that had happened. 

“ Is it a feet or a fiction ? ejaculated the chief, staring at him in 
blank amazement. 

Trath is sometimes stranger than fiction." said the prince. 

" What, A traitor within the palace walls ? A crushing trick 
played and no body got scent of it. Was there no one to keep a sharp 
nye on him ? When lie made a single auspicious movement was 
there none te apprise you of it ?" 

‘*Th4' nflair must have been handlcil with the greatest secrecy. 
If an) poked his nose in. he \^^s put under silence, so he kept a stiff 
upper lip and not a wonl ahout it wns breathed to a soul." the prince 
offered n solution of tlio puz/lo. 

"The ‘whole business wan planned with devilish cunning and if 
anybody was alive to it I must take him to be another holder of the 
secrcu." joined the adjutant. 

I take, that scamp to be one of some secret fraternity who may 
b<« s<.>t on to dt^vils work. Kut it is itionsirous that he should have 
cmployofl his flovilry against his soYerf*ign and master." 

** What infeninl (mi lining, what fiondish brain guided his hand.s 
Niraigbt to our throats. How horrible t5ie working of his mind stop- 
ping at nothing to gain its ends groaned the prince. 

There wns an infinity of angui.di in the words. 

• I to not lay clain: to any remarkable amount of insight but I 
suppose I do not stumble upon a mare’s nest when I say that he had 
bt'i^Msince sometir.e working on the credulity of the household to 
clear stfCge for play*” 8«id the chief contemplating him with 
F^inful attention 

** Sure.^ uttwd the prince, setting* his teeth wralhfully. 

*• A horrible wachiuntion V' the chief shrugged his shoulders. 
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" Bliick and beastly lies M cru propagated under the name of royal 
onler, all about the court fooled, you made a pawn to be pushod 
about according to the exigencies of the game, never was there more 
devilry afloat.” 

The grossest hypocrisy that ever duped and deceived mankind 
u-as brought into play and worked with all imaginable subtlety.^' 
echoed the adjutant, 

I have been in torment to know how could ho keep communica- 
tion with his employer. It was absolutely imi)088ible to pass through 
our lines, the roads were guarded, even the river route was closely 
w’atched.” wondered the prince. 

" We shall see light in this dark riddle when wc have caught and 
caged him.” said the chief. 

Oh, how cheering the words sounded. TTow tliey roassured thoir 
lisl-ncrs, allayed their fears of receiving n cool reply to their np])cal 
for aid. 

“ lie conies with the.' fleet.” The prince hazarded a surmise. 

If ho be not a dcadman to night but sees daylight to-niorDw 
it will be through the bars of our dark prison.” vowed the chief. 

• A joyful look broke over tin? prince's face. It sec'mod to him 
that lie had novel* known how .solemn the words wore, ni'ver realise*! 
their full meaning until now. 

I irtay nut bo t*M) saiiguini'. wlieii I liope that you will aid ii.s !*• 
rescue her.” he roundly put. 

“You may bo sure *of it.” replied the chief with a patronis 
> ing air. 

“ Mighty chief.” *'*imp]iTnent|jd ho, his joy gave now ol*n|Ucn*'i' 
to his Tune. *' '1 hr: irii])< rialthmnn has ica.soii to bo jiroud of such 
faithful vas.sals as you arc oiio. on wlioso fealty it ri'ckoiis a.'* much 
as on the sworf of its own soldiery. If under your nose the imperial 
capital was brought to knees by a savage ho.st, it wiis bucau^*' the 
fate ordained it." ^ 

Tho w<»rd.s wore imbued with a deeper feeling and wei*e mere 
complimentary pbra.sos. 

“Oh, prince, rather rlian bend my kneo t*> a freebootd^^s 
I takt! the confounded Turk to be, I will leave my body in tiielML 
but pity wo couhl not join when the imperial city needed it, for jus^ 
then wo were absorbed in dosiiorate encounters with ^ Amo of his 
Hank corps. Wo bad a hard time of it in the hills younder. The 
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dare-dovils kept us ont far days and by the time we settled our 
hashes the capital had yielded. The affair here was this. They 
had taken a fort, by surprise .and Ihcir general hod enaionc<id himself 
in it. We tore down from here dashed up the 8c<arpcd rocks, sprang 
over crag and barrier and mot the dastards hand to hand. Fighting 
went on from day to day. Thousands fell and thousands fled. Wc 
pitched the general over the walls and strack our flag beneath his 
own blood-coloured banner. My men seized the bowls of the van- 
iiuishcd and drank to my health, shouting^ out hurrah. 

“Wo are delighti-d to hear lhai your men made a gallant dofonci-.’ 
complimontcd the adjutant. 

■ 

My men an- ihe bnivt-si iind thi' fiei*ci‘St. * n^plicd ho with an 
air of prido. "They an* always to llu? fon* whf^n ih(.*iv is serious work 
ill hand, always t.h«' firsl ill lhi» fray. For ihoin nvi*n kniglit-huod 
would bi' but poor n.-compfiisc.*, yet tliey an* hunibli* folks, sirangid's 
10 rasi* and luxury, ihi*ir ifr|uipim*iits would astonish your gi iitiy.” 

The princt* n-ganlrd him with inton.*st. His open look aiid 
kind face inspiivd him with confidoiu.v. 

“ Bcfoit! such sturdy men tho ill-iiaui».'d rabble must drop like 
wasps/’ Ifuniourud tlu* adjutant. 

*' I have only to blow the horn to bring iny fearless myriniduns, 
against oik* of wlium the siivngth of twenty Turks would avail 
nothing.*' boasted llic chief. • 

“ Mighty chief.'* said ihi* prince. ‘ If I have anything mon^ to do 
in this life it must In* to iiiul and livi- her. Though it is woi-se than 
death to me that she is yat hold a pi'i:^oiic«r, 1 fei.d 1 live for the re- 
solve that, with aifl wherever available, I will make as many attc^mpts 
at her rescue as the spirit, and ih'sh may pt*rmit. If the last resource 
fail I will go single-handed to whore slu'ls, no matter if I find my 
death in place of her." 

The manner and gesture he used in pronouncing the wonls had 
so inucl^of passion and firnnuiss, there was so much of hope and fear 
iiiing]^ in his look that a sympathetic emotion stiemed to coramuni- 
to the chi. f. 

jjWFrust me 16 n*sciK' her. I will save her honour. I will extri- 
cn^ her from the beasi«* den.” assured the chief with the firiniu'ss 
of a strong will. * 

** Vonr gonerosity tleprivi^s nn* of speech. ' I herdly know how to 
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express what I owe you.** said the princOi hie eyes were eloquent of 
an acknowledgment which coold not be spoken. 

'Mighty ^ie£” the' adjutant spoke with all the perspicuity and 
fervour of eloquence he could bring to bear upon the subject. "Was 
there ever such outrage upon a royal house, upon national feeling, 
upon the universal feelings of mankind ? such stroke upon the 
dignity of our women and upon the sanctity of our institution. Gan 
there be a more mortifying insult, a more humiliating disgrace and 
must we stand by and see the enormity perpetrated. No, no. we can- 
not suffer the situation. It shocks every sentiment of honour, every 
precept of religion and cveiy loyal fooling. The principles, the feel- 
ings Of our common nature rise in lebellion against it. So I call 
upon the loyalty of my country men, upon their spirit of humanity, 
upon their honor, to vindicate the glory and the dignity of the royal 
It, is most shocking to reflect that the hand of retaliation yet 
house, remains to be stirred." 

' I take it an outrage which every adlkt^rciit of the iuipitrlul 
throne, every unit of tlu* nation ought to and Ik* iiispiretl hv 

a common zeal to iv;t.aliate. Fur the inuinteuancr of peace and onier 
WjB have struggled to spai'o reprisals. But now the honor of the 
royal house is at stake. Wo can surrender every thing but our ideal. 
We arc impelled by the nobler incitement of enlisting ourselves in 
the cause of one to whom the devotion of all our resources, would he 
but a poor return fop the protection wo enjoy. In the cause i»f right 
and justice, in your cause, noble prince and for him our honoured 
sovereign we will lay down our lives.” The cliief put ihc fpiishiiig 
stroke to his decision. 

'' The warmth of your feeling fills laa with so deep a sense of 
obligation that it is difficult to know how to express my thanks, 
said the prince, his heart gav^ a delighted bound. 

' Never mind about thanking inu. I will do whatever I can for 
my sovereign. He has claim upon my si3rvici2S. To serve you is to 
serve him and to serve him is to serve God.*' I 

" Then the sooner we adopt some manoevre the less time will be 
lost in her rescue. The fleet will pass here. Her rescue is ll||^the 
question of a sudden attack. ' said the adjutant. 

" When do they stark” asked the chief. 

'' This evening, so the horgemeii said.” replied he. 

** Are you sure they are coming this way." 
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“ So.l understood thorn to say." 

*' Where ate they now ?’* 

" Somewhere off BaTamnls.” 

“ Fifteen miles from here.” calculated the chief. " How many 
men ?” 

' Two thousand.” 

‘ In how many boats ?” 

'* Forty-two they said.” 

“ Any land force to cover their passage ?” 

'• Not that we are aware o£" th& adjutant gave a dubions' 
iinBwere 

*' Sure they come under the protecting wing of somh strong 
corps on land.*' coiqeetured the chief. 

Likely not” said the prince " They are too much flushed with 
pride to scent danger on the way.” 

“ But we must be prepared for contingencies." said the ehiof . '* I 
will put a strong force of five hundred men on the brow of the hill 

10 pour down upon the fleet a deadly hail of lend and another such, 

ibree at strategic points on the aver side to stay the hands of its 
flank files if any.” * 

“ Words are inadequate to express our indebtedness. It is greater 
than you can realise.” the prince expressed his fe^our of gratitude. 

" Talk no more ol obligation.” repeated the chief '* Let ns brace 
up for the night’s work. By midnight the doomed fleet will be sail- 
ing on our waters. From the most advantageous points my men 
will keep up a ceaseless shower of missiles and make a clean sweep cf 
the human fienda Your consort shall be rescued and the execrable . 

villain, the anther of all this trouble, shall be well paid for that 
coystril's trick.” 

He gave order to summon his* men. Drawing a bugle horn 
from under his arm one of his henchmen raised it to his lips and 
gave forth a blast so loud and shrill that it raised the echoes for many 

11 mi^ Men trooped to the great hall till it was filled to overflowii^. 
A numerous assemblage thronged outside. 

^ Qo and arm yourselves to the teeth ’ the chief roared out his 
dEKmand. '• For the present I requue one thousand.” 
f In an hour one thousand men armed firom head to foot gathered 
round him, the air with who(^ They were ma r shalled in 

the vast space in tnnt of the edifice. They were next split up into 
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two equal columns. One column was orcleied off to the plains un- 
der a veteran leader to whom he gave the iieccssaty instructions. 

“ You understand ” asked he. 

“ Certainly.’’ said the leader. 

" Veiy well,. attend to your instructiuns." 

Then with a loud ringing cheer the other column began to move. 
They were led in onler to the broAv of the hill to be suitably dis- 
posed. 

Evening set in with i‘vcry promise of a fine lovely night. Its 
'purple flush covered all the western sky and bathed in warm tints 
the slopes of the hills. 

KALI KUMAR GHOSH, 11. L, 
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A JOVRNRY IN CENTRAL' ARIA AND TIBET. 

The geographical rcgiona where the principal objects of explora- 
tions daring my journey in Central Asia in 1899-1902 had been, are 
indicated below. It will be seen that I endeavoured to avoid travel- 
ling over again routes where other explorers had been before me. 

1. The river Tarim from the enviiv'iis of Yarha/nd to its lower ' 
e-xtremiiy . — This river has been mapped out on about 100 sheets, 
on the scale of 1 : *35,000, large enough to display all the character- 
istics and changing features of the stream. The alluvial deposits, 
which have been laid down in the bed of the river since the current 
dwindled, ns well ns every accuin illation of mud and every sandbank, 
have ail been indicated. .So nlso have every angle and curve of the 
bed which the stream has now abandoned ; and wherever it has 
lieen possible to do so I have noted the time at which these deser- . 
tions took place. I have ascortakicd that throughout the whole of 
its course the stream show.s u tendehey to shift its bed to the 
right — that is, to the south. It is fspcciully on that side — naively, 
the right— that the main stream «ihods otf its numerous arms or 
secondary channels, and it is a very common occurrence for the nver 
to follow, for longer or ahorl»*r distances, iirat o^io and then another 
of these auxiliary arms : and the tendency increases in frequency 
the nearer the river approaciis its terminus, and is most extensively* 
developed immediately before the U/mimis, where, instead of empty* 
ing into the ancient lake of liop-nm-. it now goes on past it and tbrnis 
the lake of Kora Koshun tiirthor the BiUith. 

Throughout the- joiinuy I was accbiniianied by native hunters 
and shepherds ; but as miuii as each man's local knowledge came to 
an end he was ilismissed and auotbi'r guide engaged in his place. 
Kverybiumc given ti^ the- stn^am was recorded, ovciy channel map- 
ped and the diverse characteristics of the countr>' adjacent to the 
the graves ^f saints, tbc towns, the shepherd’s camps, the 
that connect the highways on each , side of the river, the 
Ipgoons and laUuul lakes, the boundaries of sand-tleserts, and so 
forth— all ^ ore tioied and plotted out on the sheets of the map. 
In this way 1 gathered a mass of mati?riaj for a minutely detailed 
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monograph upon the course of the Tarim, and the conditions which 
eharacteriie this the greatest river in Central Asia. In fimt, the 
map is so detsdled that with its help it would be possible tu 
construct a profile of the river-bed— at all events to form a clear 
conception of .its structural formation. A number of astronomical 
positions were determined for the purpose of filing and controlling 
the longitude and latitude. Eveiy day, or at least every second 
day, the volume of the stream was measured instrunientally ; it 
was found to vary very considerably during the course of the 

* journey. This, however, is neither the place nor the time to dwell 
upon the cause of this changeability in the level of the river. 
Indeed,' throughout the whole of its course the conditions of the 
Tarim are more complicated than would he presupposed, and not a 
year passes without the channel undergoing very considerable 
chaigea 

2. The desert between th* Lower Train and the Chm^hen- 
dorta.— This part of the desert Qobi.of which had never been visited 
. before, was crossed from Karaul to Tatran (north of Chiirc*hen), iiiid 
proved to possess on ent.irely different conformation from the desin't 
of«Takla-Makan. The sand which is heaped up in dunes that, go to 
over 800A. in altitude, is not continuous but is iiiterniptcd by tracts 
of perfectly level soil entindy destitute of sand. In the southern 
parts of the desert small patches of tamarisk and Laraish ('rcM^ds) witi' 
met with occasionally,* and in such localities wBk*r i^an be ubtaim.'il 
ly digging down to 6ft. or 7A. in depth. 

• 8. The region between Vherchen and Ande}rk- This (roiissts o! 
li narrow strip of fopiw/'. (poplar)b forest and stepp*' lying iMwccn 
two saifd deserts on the way from Chercheii tn Kenya. Tlx* mnre 
southerly of these deserts is of no great extent. The rcgitiii itsidl 
is watered by certain of the streams which flow out uf the Kwcii' 
lun mountains. 


4. The Lower Course of Vie Cherehendaria. — The regions un 

both sides of this river were explored, and it was ascertaincX that 
the Cherchen-deria also shifts and changes its bnJ. ^ 

5. The Lower Course of the Tarim Utween YanghUkul^j^ 
KararKo8hun.^-^Th}e part of the course of the Tarint is the in« 
intricate and the most difficult to disentangle of any section of th<i 
entire system : accordingly I devoted several independent excursions 
to its exploration. For example. I was at work fberc in Fehruari' 
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1900, in the end of April, and the beginning of May, 1900, and 
again in June of the same year, and each time I adopted a new 
route and travelled along diflerent In ancheB of the river, all of which 
were mapped. I'hc contours here are flat, the stream is subject to 
the greatest changes, and the current is continually seeking out new 
channels. At my last visit the little settlements which have grown 
up on the banks of the river since the Chinese created the Lop 
region a separate adniinistrativu district were in danger of being 
deserted by the stream, and and tlu? inhabitants were considering 
the advisability of building dams to retain the water. How &r 
they will be successful in this the future will determine, but the 
likelihood^ is against them. ” 

The tendency ot the Tarim to form lateral marginal lakes 
b#‘gins as high up as Yanghikoll, where I had my headquerters 
Irom Dceeinb».‘r, 1890, to ^Fay, 1000 as well as .an observation staiien, 
Hi which iny self-registering inslruraentJ? were uninterruptedly at 
w’ork. Rctwoen Vanglii-koll and Afghan the right bank of the 
i iver is a(?coinp:ini»Ml by a clniiri of long lakes bordered by sterile 
sramN, with sHnd-(lun«;s ns much au 300 ft. or more iu height. Ihe 
lakes .'vre olongnti'd. and stretch from north nouli cast to soiitk^ 
, and nr*- in every instance continued by a series of 
d'-pressions jienetrating into the heart of the thick masses of sand, 
'riiesi* depressions, whicli the natives call fwi/yir, consist oT a clay 
soil witlionl a p.artiok» of iiiti-rniingled sand, ’ ami except for few 
sp.'iJM* patches of I'tfmisli find tamarisks close beside the Cliorchen- 
daria, are absolutely barren. Tl;** dUcussion us to the origin and 
••niislriiction of these depressions imist be reserved for another 
'!(;c.a.'«ion. 'rhe sfind-tluiies turn lhc!r stoop sides towards th4 west, 
whereas on iln» cast they mount up more gradually and by a 
'«t'‘i!p-like formation to the suuimit. which is usually 300ft. to 350ft. 
above the general level. This arrangement can only be due to 
"lie cans*? —winds from the east. 

ThI greater part .flhe lak« > which thus accompany the right 
hank of the Tarim were niiqipoil and sounded during the summer 
of ^BO. It is in.possible here to enter into fuller details with 
rmfa to the Iftbyrin^h of lakes, marshes, and collateral river-arms 
^ich conatiluto Iht change, able delta of the Tarim. In fact, it 
would bo Iffbour iTi vain to attempt t‘i (lo so without a general map. 
und a general map can i>iily constructed, when the cartograpW- 
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cal material which I have brought home has been digested, a task 
that will require at least three years for its completion. 'J'he lakes 
which I mapped on the occasion of my first journey— Avulln-koll, 
Eara-koll, etc.,— still remain of the same dimensions and keep the 
same positions ; but a number of fresh lakes haTO been formed 
in the same region. In fact, the lower Tarim seems disposed to 
change its course entirely. 

6. The position nf Lop-iioi \ — This interesting problem is now 
solved. The ancient historical Lop-iior is situated precisely where 
fiaron von Richthofen considered that it had been discovered; 
but its basin is, of course, now dried up. On its northern shore 
I found ruins of towns, settlements, and temples, as well ns a 
number of manuscripts, letters of local origin, and tablets of 
tamarisk mould written on with Chinese script-, and dating from 
2Gi to 466 A, D. Further, I discovered on the same northern shon^ 
of the ancient lake r.ntni^fnkcablo indications of a great caravan 
route. ^Yith the view of asceitaining definitively and thoroughly 
the contours of the region, 1 made in tin? spring of 1001 precise 
levellings throughout the whole of the lake-basin and th»^ rc.sult 

«5tfowcd conclusively that tin? former Lop-nor and the present Kara 
Koshiilic practically at th*? same level, and are only soparalod from 
onp nnollier by an insignificant swelling •)!’ the gconnd. Kara 
Koshiin, howuvcM’ shows a decided tenddiey to ri'tum to ifs f»>nuer 
situation— a large lake which took rue four days to travel round 
having been formed to tht' north of it This new lake fi*d hy sevend 
new streams issuing fiut of Knra>Kushiin, and eam ing a \o1ftme of 
not less than 1,000 cubic f‘*ef- ift the seconil. 

7. Tht^ nmunfain Asfyii fttyh frn,n //#/• Meridutf 

kilk to Anamhftriikr.- This rpountain rliai.n was cro>sed nndoxplt»n’d 
in several different pla»?es during the eouise of tlio year I'.iOl, and 
the result of my inve stigations shows that the chain is a double one. 
not, as shown on our map.s, single. 

8. Th* of Unhi^ rvAMt oy' -This was joimneyod 

across from the. south to the north in January, 1001. It eons^ of 
the following bedis or hcclinns Accumulated drifl saiidV^y 
terraces carved by thc! wind and himish steppe, 'flicn follow^j^ 
low hill ranges which form the cast wanl continuation of KuituW 
tagh ; there, ogain, wc cliscovbrod traces of ancient caravaTi mads. 

0. HasUrv, Cnklrnt, nm/ West^n^ This inoiintainou.s 
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region of Oontinl Asia was the particular object of my interest 
daring this my last journey in that I had made up my mind to 
explore os much of it as I possibly could. To this end I made 
several separate excursions into Tibet. Profiting from the experi- 
ence learned in my former journey through the same region, I 
deemed it expedient to travel with a smaller caravan of perfec'ifly 
fresh animals, and as small a c|uantity of baggage as might be. 
and so planned my expeditions that I was always able to go bock 
to my base or principal camp, where the various members of my 
caravan, human and animal, were, from fime to time, able to rest 
and recruit themselves. In this way I w.'is always able to start 
with a fresh caravan, throughly rested and vigorous. My first 
expedition was made in the month of July, August. September, 
and October, 1900. Starting from Mandarlik, beside Gasnor, I 
travelled due soutli as far as 3*‘T45' N, lat, thence west, north i^st, 
north, and north east, until I came back to my starting point. A 
large part of the caravan, including one man, perished under the 
incredible hardships which arc incidental to jouniey in these lofty 
regions, destitute as they arc of. every species of vegetation. On 
both the out-journey and the returii I had an opportunity to esc^ 
over the various mountain chains encountered, and clear up the 
orographical structure of the Kwcnlun and the complicated moun- 
tain systeui of Northern Til’ot. The positions of a large? number 
of salt as well as fresh water lakes were "determined, and theii' 
waters navigated by both. At the same time I took a number of 
interoHting soundings, the great-'st depth measured being 157 J ft? 
The topographical rc.sults of this .excursion were embodied in a 
map of 150 sheets. * 

My second expedition started from the same base. Its object 
was to complete the mapping of NortKem Tibet, especially of the 
mountains to the north of Kam-koll. This also was sounded. 
These Tibetan lakes are dangerous to navigate in a small open 
nailiJI|g-boat ; to do so is always attended with a considerable amount 
f Mril. 

^jRut my pri-icipal and longest journey through Tibet began at 
Marklik on May Tth, 1901. The route I selected went first up 
^he valley of the Charklik-su, then on to Kam-koll, and over the 
Arka-tag^. After that I struck a liu/s between the route followed 
by Uttlednle and that followed by Prince Henri of Qrleaw.apd 
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Bonvalot, and penetrated Bouthwardn as far as 38'’45' S. lat. There 
the caravan encamped, whilst, accompanied by two attendants, 
and in disguise, made a perilous journey as the vicinity of Tengi'i- 
nor. There wo were closely examined and compelled to rctiini 
to the caravan, though the Dalai-Lama s emissaries treated us with 
the greatest respect and politeness. A second attempt to penes- 
trate south from the same camping place was frustrated ni Seliay- 
tso by a force of 500 horsemen. 

After that I diracted my course westwanls to Leh, avoiding 
both Nain Singh’s and Little dale’s routes. This journe}* cost mr‘ 
the lives of two men ami of almost all my animals. The baggage 
animals were yaks, which were everywhere ])laccd nt my service 
by command of the Dalai-Laina. The results of this last journey 
in Tibet are reconled on a map of 370 sheets. In April I brolo- 
up. from Leh, and rrii=siiig the Knrakoriim Pass, went ilown t.t 
Yarkand ; thence travelling Kashgar and (ho ( Vispian Soa, I 
returned to Stockhohn, where T arrivrd on 27th, 1002. 

My first journey of 1803-J)7 has been regarded as marking fin 
advance in the knowledge of the g«-M)graphy of (VnU*.il Asia. Tin- 
||Uit journey of 1800*1002, has yielded r»?sults throe times us rich as 
^thoso of the former journey, and in the course oi' it 1 have bo. n 
enabled to lift the' veil wliii;!) for a th<iusand ytsars had hidden vast 
stretched of the. mountainous and desert regions uf' t.hi» h^^art of 
Asia. My cartographical mat.e.rial cxtomls to no less tlinii 1.140 
sheets, and if these were armnged end to end in a long 
‘ they would stretch ovor a distance of 1,000 fee*-. Tins 
I hope it will be possible U\ publish, eithc.*r with the h“lp of 
pablicT funds or by private support. It will then constitute a 
mine of detailed information alwut certain of the c.-ntr.d regions of 
the great continent which have nevt^r before been trodden by any 
European, and very often by no Asiatic eithrr. TTiis cartographicul 
material is controlled by 114 astronomical det(Tiiiiuai>ioiis uf plac<'. 
For making these I usimI an filtaKimiith tlieodoiitc; an^ three 
chronometers. 

A complete meteorological journal was kept without inflMme 
tion throughout, in part during my expeditions, hi part als^W 
simultaneously, in my principal fi.xed camps, where a barogra^ 
and a thermograph were ig consiant operation. Th<f abundant 
materials thus gathered in are now being worked up by Dr. Nils 
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Kkholni, and will in due time be published, along with the meteoro- 
logical results of my first journey. I took also over two thousand 
photographs, using for this purpo.s(! an English camera and English- 
made plates, and the results leave nothing to bo desired. Ana- 
tomical collections of tho higher animals were made, including 
aquatic animals in spirits and a horbarinm was brought together. 
All tliosi^ materials will I o studied by experts. The geological 
profiles ol Tibet will he illustrated by some seven hundred rock 
specimens collected in that region. I h.ave also brought home a 
number of archta*oIogicaI treasures fro?n the ruins wo discovered • 
in the de.sert, amongst them several objects of extraordinary interest ] 
and I made, further, a great f|uaniity of sketches, diagrarns, and 
drawings, to illustrate various features appertaining to the provinces 
of physical geography. In a sort resume such as this it would not 
1)0 possible (fveii to indicate tho great variety of diftiTont oossrv- 
ations which are oiubraced under this heading. It must suffice to 
mention the measurements made in the basin of the Tarim, upon 
which a vast amount of time was expended, but which supply tho . 
essentials for deducing th*.* hydrographic character of that river- 
system. 


S. HEDAN. 
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. THE HINDU IDEAS OF OOD-HEAD. 

A fuw remarks on the Hindu ideas of God-head, may not be 
out of place. I am not going to enter hero, into a lengthy discourse, 
on the existence, or oLherwiso of God. lioliovers in God, such os 
Vashista and Vy>i8j and n^n-bolievoi's of the class of Ckarvak, arc 
all the same to me. Their quarrel is as old us the hills but the 
truth Is nobody can prove or disprove His existence. He is beyond 
the domain of argument, and logic. In old times an issue of 
the quarrel was made. Champions both for, and against Him, 
lef^ped heiul-long from a hill. By accident the believer was saved, 
and the non-bediovor «liod. At that time it was proved conclusively, 
that there was a God. We may call Him by the names. The 
Great First Cause, the Great Power, The Unknowable, The Un- 
conditioned, and so on, yet th(3.so will apply to none but Him. 

will smell as sweet if ealted by any other naim*.'* I-iater writers 
of the Auguste Comt(3 school, have said that it is not desirable to 
trouble our heiuls about Gotl, for his existence, or the coiif rary, 
cannot be proved, or disproved, till the end of time. A Persian poet 
has said, “ Is it not ftmlacity to try to know all about God, for a 
being who cannot see his own back ? ” Now I iisk yon, is if nut at 
least convenient to belie v<* in God ? But a God of convf•llimiCl^ is 
different from God of faith. Ho;, has 1)ccn spoken of, as above argu* 
ment, l)eyond the reach of our senses, and mind, for the idea of n 
personal God, of God interfering with all our actions, is agsiinst this 
conviction of the Hindu Sastras. If we do not bodievc: in Him, shall 
we be under the horrors of annihilation, shall we think that there 
no next world, no rewanl for virtue, and no punishment for crime ? 

I was present before several death-beds, and havo gather4 one 
grand truth. When the supremo moment airivcd, how sb^ing 
the contrast between the believer, and the non-believer ! IiHaon 
of the same age of the same education, dying from thd same dem 
how marked was the contrast I The believer, a rigid Hindu diel 
cheerfully, fixing his soul on God, while tho other died uniler suffer- 
ing, which drew team from our eyes. 
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God has been spoken of as all-provading. He is present every- 
where. Ho is present in mind and matter, and nodody knows for 
certain, where mind ends, and matter begins. Wo destroy thousands 
of lives, almost every minute of our existence, and the question of 
responsibility in this quarter, bcconies as ticklish, as the nature of 
it indicates. 

The Fandava Bhcem, asked Srikrishna, “My Lord, as you arc 
present in the highest animals, and in the lowest insects, arc we to 
be held responsible, for cnishing and otherwise destroying, the lives 
of innumerable worms, and lowest creatures ?'* Srikrishna said, “You 
are not responsible for the inevitable destruction of lowest oi^* 
nisms, which a man’s existence entails, but you will be respcmsible 
for destroying lives, wantonly, or for the? purpose self-gratification. 
Bhcem said, “I do not like Vim should be present during iny 
ilefiecation.” Srikrisna replied, “Snap your fingers thrice, and 
I shall ho away from the area through which it may bo heard.” 

A few words on the knowledge, and the powers of God. Light 
travels, you know how many millions of miles per hour, and the 
earth was created no onf* knows how many thousamls of years back, 
yet the. light of .some stars, has not reached the earth even noW;^ 
Imagine for a moment their distanoi.'. As rogard.s their inagnii-ude, 
they are fai; larger than th»* Sun, :in<l give, forth heat to a much 
greater i'xtcnt. As for their number, the word innumerable \rould 
not convey my meaning. ;\ small patch of the (Jonstcllation of 
Oygnus has given l«Mhi>usaii'.l. Think, calmly for a moment, on 
the power of their ^lakor, wlio knows every thing about all of them, * 
their character, position, Tnn!i*)n, aiul other properties. It can not 
bo said posilivoly that the.*^i' heavenly bodies are not peopled ■ 

I have ns much to say for it. as nny one against it. 

Now IhcTo are certain rontlieting ipialities in God, which the* 
Jailed powers of man eaniiot reconcile. Yot these are essential 
attrilnite.s, and if wo deny tln^ ex is! once of one of them in Him, We 
may Ignore Ilis existence altog»'thor. Ho has boon .spoken of as 
lai^M than the largosst, and .smaller than the smallest. He combines 
the properties of Ju'^tico sind Mercy. Ho has predestined 

^0 do certain actions, and yet hn*? given us our ov.n free will. I 
feel it beyond my i^owor to reconcile those conllicting properties. 
The mysterii of God’s work, are known to Him alone, and in His 
presence only will bo iiiinivclled all IHs imfatlnuuaMe mysteries. 
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'First, with regard to Mercy and Justice. A just judge cannot be 
merciful, and vice-versa. It was to this circumstance, that wo owe 
the advent of Jesus Christ To the Christians, God is all just, but 
Jesus Christ is all merciful, (t. c.) partial to the oversight of the 
sinners ; but where goes the other of the trio, the Holy ghost ? Wo 
shall see afterwards. If you can imagine a judge, passing the sen* 
tenco of death on the criminal, with mild wonls, and tears in his 
eyes, will you call it a sad mockery, or take him as the type of a 
just, and merciful judge ? 

> In the same way, predSstinatiou and free-will are conflicting 
questions. Aluch has been saitl on both sides of the question. With 
regal'd to the first, if you admit that God is all knowing, ominiscient 
it is easy to sec that, knowing as he does, the past, present, and the 
future, he already knows what each indiviilii.al will do and this boing 
so, find His will being law, wc cannot but blindly obey His decree, 
either for good, or bad. Wu are therofun*. irresponsible agonts, pre- 
destined to perform certain actions, and we. are bound to ft»llow a 
certain course, chalked out by Him and our indiviiluality and res[)un 
sibility cease. But if we are not n3ifpousiblt' for our actions, why d*^ 
n^uffer from them ? If I am loiiipted to stf^al mangoes from my 
neighbour’s orchard, or if I murder a man in cold blood, it will be ;< 
weak defence imleed in a court of law, if I wore to say that it is tin 
wiirof God, that I should do .so, and that I am not rr'.sponsihio tur 
iiiy actions; surely the judge will not allow the criminal i.o go -I'o!- 
free, and I inu.st sulfer the penalty of tlie law, for iny poor (bi.l will 
tfiot consent to swing in tin* gallows for me. It is rasy tu *<00 
fore, that the gruiind is untenable. 

Thef champions of fiec-will, on ilnj other lum*! Imhl, that we. aiv 
nentient, and responsible beings, endowed with a free will, and :iro 
capable of working for our.s.'lve*s, that predestination is an impossi- 
bility, that the cflects of actions felt by ns, are goofi or bad. nceonl- 
ing as our actions are so. A reconciliation is only pus$ii)l«f, if we 
take a middle courco. Metaphysicians range on both sides %i\ih 
furious arguments, and unanswerable syllogisms, just as prize-figj^erj 
fight and acrobats balanc(t theinsclv(3S on the top of a polo. 
theory of Predestination has been a puzzle to the Ph}^iologico-L^H 
chologists, while. Free-will, Liberty, and Necessity, have hooiil 
argued upon with the greatest, vehemence. FriiO-will iin()lies the 
essential ingredients of choice, and moral agency. If I wish to do 
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aa act, 1 must do it under stated conditioas but it is at the same 
time impossible to prove that our act is not controlled by Divine 
Agency. Loibenitz's •* I^aw of Pre-established Haraiony *' is a delu- 
sion to modern thought. In such an abstruse point, it is vain to 
speculate with the credit of carrying convictions No sane man will 
deny that, we are fvm to wt in a limitM aphiva, but Ihis would not 
convey my full meaning. Let us g.j a little deeper, and appeal to 
our Shastras. 

Thtjy say that, as long as a man feels that he works for himself, 
and ol his own free will, so long will he •suffer the consequences of 
his action. Hut the virtuous man, who has fixed his soul on Ood, 
and is incapable of doing a batl nction can exclaim with fervour, 
" WhateVer thou ordaiiiest me to do, I do.” 

One who is really pure-minded, one who has conquered his pas- 
sions, is no long*-!- a free; agent, but is guided by the light of the 
soul. Th(^ soul, being a p«)rtioii of thi*. Infinite spirit, will not leml 
one aMniy. if one follows its dictates. The actions of such a man, 
will bt? fillod with the Heavenly essence. But in order to enable us 


to unravid the deeji mysterio.s of^llui creation, and clear the most 
freipuml doubts, iind apparent iiicouMistencics, we must read and 
digef’tVhat. has Iv.'cn saul, in our religious books. Itisiiotiiiy 
intention, U) plunge into tlu* mazes of Vedantic philosophj, but I 
shiill touch*u]Jon certain of its main points in order to elucvdate* cer- 
tain grand Irutlis. , 

The Infinite spirit, or t M of Hcxls is, 'He is all pervading, omi* 
iiiHciqnt, beyond th«. n^ach of tin- scnso3,Vtnii mind, fprayer\ beyoml, 
the contact of virluc. or vice. A.s the father of all knowledge, he 
iMuitrols the whole univcr^t^ without interfering with our .actions, 
allowing us to enjoy tlu? outconn- of our own will. 

Some, of my friends will say^ ihatcuch an Infinite spirit is of no 
use to lis, as he is beyond ur.v oonij»rehcnsion. He is not, however, 


*eompi'ehen8ible to those who have the fair play ot their soul and 
iroAy thiur habits of purification and concentration, have, undei^ 
stoeg the true aim of life. The cro:iti«ui has been spoken of, as the 
of Prakriti Maya, or Aviilya. This Prnkriti is coexistent with 
flple Iiifinito apirit, and is the main hiotor in creation. The soul aa 
fu is lodged in the human body, is so encompassed by Jlaya, that 
ordinarily, its 1 unctions are interfered with, and not a glimpse can 
bo had of the liifinito spirit. The creation of this Maya, .lidod 
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by the Infinite spirit, becomes endowed with the properties 
of tho doTcIopment, generation, and death, and is lodged 
in the hands pf their potent gods, Visnu. Bramha, and Maheshwar. 
These gods are endowed with certain properties. 

They arc possessed of attributes, and can be worshipped, and 
approched. These gods can give us what we want, short of Mukti, 
the highest state of emancipation. They can place us in higher 
spheres, Dova Loka, or Bramha Loka, but Bhakti and Mukti, lie 
with the Infinite spirit alone ; these the former cannot give. Now 
these gods have admitted, that they will cease to live, though 
after a long long time, and that all the power they have acquired, 
have •been vouchsafed unto them by tho Infinite spirit. They 
say that the only dificrcnce between them, and us, lies* in their 
greater habits of concentnition, and the greater developmont of 
their will force. 

They arc always described in a state of Samadhi, with tlioir 
souls fixed on the Infiinite spirit. They have said of tho Infinite 
spirit, that Thou art inconceivable.” It has been said, in our 
Shastras, that virtue and vice qre more social terma Shakspere 
sajs:-. 

'I'hcrc is nothing good, or had, 

But thinking makes it so." 

•Certain immutable laws have boon framed by our «dd Hisliis 
for the guidance, und» welfare of men, forming themseivoH into a 
society. Any infringement of these laws will bring the worst etfects 
^on society, «*ind debase lium'an life. The oiVoci.s of n virtiioiis {^ction, 
is the formation of a hoiilthy statt; of mind, that might lend on 
to higher stages of development. Vice wouhl only lowi-r our status 
in society, and will make us sink lower in tho scale. The giand 
aim of our life will he to vipjn'Ouch nearer to GcnI, at each step,, 
but vice will lead us furlhcr away from Him. Our actions in this]!j 
life will determine our future staU\ Virtuous actions in this^livi:' 
will enable ns to roach iiigher stages of rioveiopmeiit, 

Loka, or Brohma Loko, :i nearer appn»ach to the Infinite 
but vicious actions, will after death, degrade us lower in the 
of crciition. So the law of Karma, ought to be the guide 
life 

Apart from the action of vice on society, or in its relationship 
with god, it ha.s direct offret on the human body. It cause curtail- 
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ment of life. Take for instance anger. Leaving aside cases of 
"noble anger" or “virtuous wrath," it has the direct effect of 
beating the human body, spoiling the appetite, and promoting 
the sudden attacks of various disesscs. as apoplexy, hvsteria. epi- 
lepsy, fee. Look at promiscuous intercourse. It has the potent 
effect, of causing speedy death. The more the difficulty in attain- 
ing the object, the greater the excitement, the greater the exhaus- 
tion, consequent on the ejection of a largo quantity of seinea It 
is needless to multiply instances, but^ there is no doubt that un- 
due indulgence of the passions, has the worst effects on human lif& 

OHEOA. • 
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//Oir TO ACT. 


The grout, problem nf is Iftno to act. Wo should net 
hi Buch a way ns not to incur the displeasure orodinmofour 
neighbours, ns not to hinder the progress of society or humanity 
^ at large, because our actons have far-roachiiig ettccts which wo 
never dream of. Tennyson has truly said — 

. “ Our echoes roll from soul to soul 

And live for ever and ever." 

We say we act. But wo should remember our nt^tions nvo the 
resultant of thousand spiritual, psychical and physical foi-cos at 
work. W<?say we have a froc will. But at the s.Tmi? time we are 
bound to admit our actions are prodiftormined. Tlie Bhugabiit 
Oeeta has insisted in sonson and out of si.*uson upon this point, 
namely, it is the Lorrl that works, it is the breath of (lod— to borrow 
the poetic language — wliich quickens our body that nets. Our 
JhbHy is only the vehicle or metlium of action. It is the physical 
plane which manifests aud demoustratos to our mortal sigh; the 
resiUtant^ of thousand spiritual and psychical forces that are at 
work. Wc are very^ erroneously apt to attribute ovorv thing to 
ourselves and to our sonsns. The senses are nur si?rvants and not 
our masters. We suffer .the "slings ami mrows of o!if,r;igi‘ous 
fortune and thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to '• only 
because we consider our seiises as our master-^ and not servants. 


If we make senses supreme, if wo lay ourselves prostrate at the feet 
of our senses, we waive our very birthright, wo renounce our divine 
nature, we relinquish our right of fiittirc progre.ss— juogrcssivi* spo?'-. " 
are alive and retrogroasivo .souls are ilead~the latter kiiKK^^'-i 
men are either ‘ living deaths ' or ' moving grav s,’ as poeta^'^^* 
aptly described them. What should it profit IT we gain tho^^^**^ 
world but lose our soul — says the now Testament. Tho bar||iGj||f 
indeed a very shocking transaction. Thu .soul is given to uI^m 
precious gift by Qod to realise it and to make the best use 
If wc barter away " the immediate jewel of our soul " for thM 
sake of filthy lucre or transientf enjoyment of this earth, it not 
shocking, is it not ungmtefiil and moan to n xlogroe ? Senses or 

/ 
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Indriya are the idols to whom we otter our homage and allegiance, 
(ignoring the supremo fact that we are from above). We have the 
higher self and the lower self ; we often find the lower over-rides 
the higher and hence brings about many calamities. Now to our 
subject. If wc wish to act in rsiich a way as to do <iiirselves the 
highest good and good to others, wo must live aircording to the 
Divine order. Now what is the that Divine order ? It is the sub* 
onlinating of the lower self t<i the higher self. We arc Paravmtma 
Manas, Bwlhl, Ahankir, SthidadeJui and Indriya. Now 
these seven elements must follow oach^other in the order in which 
they are put. No. 1 must precede No. 2 and not vice veesa. If the 
above rule bo violated, then ipso faett* evil will ensue. And db with 
the rest. Thus we see No. 7. hidriya comes last. Because the 
senses lead us astray :ind land us on thousand and one ditticulti^'sand 
troubles which it is difHcult to got through, the senses muiau^be 
siibiiignted by the pn'ceding six. 'fho more perfect tho suhjugatioii 
the hotter tho rhauce of remdiing the goal of Blessedness ^ which 
“ c‘yo hath not seen, ear hath not hi?anl, nor entered into thi‘ heart 
of man.’' Now, iny gentle read<*K!», this is the Divine Onier, Those 
who will help to form the Divine ordt'r will be considered to 
beloved of Ood. Those who will hinder the formation of the Diviuc* 
onier in this earth will do it nt th<u'r own risk and peril. Tho sanc- 
tions of Ihe Divine commands arc wry rigorous and exai?tmg. 'No 
one c.an escape the borrows of divine piinisrhment. If wc are all 
wise or prudent (which every onr? of us fliinks himself to bo— a 
irtirioiis fact) we must not try to throw dust into tin* eyes of Qo«l,» 
hut, on the contrary, consider that tju* eyes of (jod are always upon 
us. In this way, we shall com** t'» realise the fact that the*Divinc 
Onier is not- a mere abstraction, n metaphysical entity, ascho- 
ipiiddity but a stern reality whu'h is being consummated on 
of the earth, By our aciims which are the fniita of our 
psychical fon’os we are changing the landmarks of tho 
stamping our individuality for good or for evil on the face 
earth. It i** the duty of i-vory rational man to see that 
arc effecting the change for gomi and not for woi-so. Because 
• Change and decay all round we see 
O fli'U changest not -abide with me.” 

Live ocoofdir ', t> the Divine onier is/i maxim in which is embodied 
the substance of thousands of ethical treatises that have ever 
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been written. The whole system of ethics is in a nutshell, as it were. 
And if acted upon, it will dawn a new ora in this wretched abode 
of existence and give rise to a glimmering of light in our minds 
which in due course will develop into perfect light and dispell all 
darkness which covers the mirror of our minds. Wo now look 
through a mirn)r darkly but then then to face” says St Paul. It 
is best calculated to remove our indistinef vision in this life, even 
if we do not get the perfect vision, but through faith, hope and 
charity we may rise to the spiritual sublimity contemplated by 
that great Christian ApostlA 


K. L. BONNER.TEE, b.l. 
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FLAMBOROUOH HEAD. 

Most pBssengcrs by steamboat from Scotland to HulJ or London, 
remember, to their sorrow, how they made acquaintance with 
Flamborough Head. Here the stoutest stomachs had to yield to 
sea-sickness, and if people were ill before, off Flamborough they 
were sure to be worse. Its looming chalk cliffs, girdled by whiter 
lines of surf, Heeiu to delight in acting up to the spirit of the 
Kirkpatricks’ famous motto, “Til Irak siccar,” to the discomfiture 
of such unfortunates as gaze upon them from the sea. As if by 
way of compensation, however, Flamborough Head offers so much 
that is interesting to the artist or the naturalist, who wisely 
approaches it by land, that an account of its most remarkable 
features, derived from personal exploration, may remind us, in days 
when people ilock to (runtincntal scenery, how many charms our 
own land possesses for students of nature. 

Flamborough is the < )celliim of the Romans, which appears to 
be merely the " yhUl ** or ‘‘ promontory*” of the aboriginal tongue, * 
As its modern luuno imports, a beacon has, from early diiys, 
served to wani mariners from the inhospitable shores of the head- 
land. The romniiis of an dMcr building .are at present useful for 
displaying Admiral Fitzroy's >toiiii-hignaIs, wliile, on a higher cmi- 
nciice, stands the cclohratod lighlhoiise. pii a stormy day it rises 
conspioiioiisly against the back-ground of angry sky like a pillar 
of white light, while its cheerful glarv at night penetrates far anil 
wide through log and darkness. The illuiniiialing power is'inade 
up of three sets of roiioclors, each i?oidaiiiing seven plates aiTangcd 

i 

^**‘'*‘^*‘ sysieins arc white, and the thin! red, 

: Sjj^le apparatus revolving in six minutes. At no great distance 
’ , Mce of onlnaiicr, tired ever\ quarter of an hour during fog, 
r<®iiiby's rocket lines are close at hand to complide the humane 
for saving life on this cruel sliorc. 
we have iioi yet descrilKd the promontory itself. It is the 
imhernmost Knglis!i headland of the chalk forinatioii, that great 
Tito zone which rur..-- diagonally through the country to Beer 
Head in Dev n, 'ts extreme wostcriiiraiigc. Like tlio whole coast 
of Lincolnshire, south-east Yoik-Ouie is h'im(d of tcitiary deposits. 
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over which the drift has passed, and left eveiywherc its traces, 
from minute pebbles to enormous trap bouldora North of 
Burlington the chalk may be observed rising, capped in some 
places by a few 'feet only of boulder clay. Pursuing our ramble 
round the headland of Flamborough, we find eveiywhcre chalk 
bfufls, till they die away under the blue clays of Specton and the 
oolitic rag of Filey Brigg. Inland the appearance of the promon- 
toiy is a succession* of swelling eminences and depressions, much 
resembling the waves which dose it in, and themselves a relic 
of a vast prim.Tval sea-bod. The bold white cliffs which face the 
sea vary from fifty to 200 feet high, rising on the north-west t'4» 
their loftiest point, 4 -Sfi feet above high water. Grand as they an>, 
their greatest charm consists of the many picturesque wirJiB, or 
little bays, into which they aro broken ; the many caves where, 
with loud booming, the wave.s dash in and out: and the shape- 
less peaks, standing out frotn the mainland, ever vainly assaulted 
by the son. The formation of these pinnacit's may he seen flaily 
going on. The coast of Vorkshire is being swept away by th** 
sea at an alarming rale, wholui villages ^siich as Kiivenspurn, the 
landing-place of Henry IV.), having been entirely destroyed. 
Naturally, chalk sbinds finnor than clay, hence the jirojocting In'ad* 
land of Flamborough. As the* sea, however, bor<.*s caverns I'Vrii 
in the hardest jiarfs of the range, their roofs gradnalk fall in. 
and then the sides feinain, ns in *‘The King and (4)110011 llwiks." 

The headland il.seff is very disappointing, though f\v«i nui.ssr.'. 
of rock called " the Matrons ” guard it, ns it is consiiicrahly luw».*r 
than the cliils wliich in^iid a\vay from it on either side. The same 
thing*occurs at the Land's End, w’here the extroine poiid is fiir 
firom being the most picturesque. Thus, like the gravel bod of 
Spurn, Flamborough Head may be regarded os a huge 
barrier against the eiuToachments of the sea on Yorkshir^^^ 
north landing-place is extremcsly steep, and at its head, dmv^e' 
on high by horses, rest the many fishing cobles of the 
painted in brillant stripes of red and blue, apparently to 
the wonderful wsiistcoats woni by their bucolic hrothrenVR^ ,, 
inland districts. To the south the elifi's fall so as to form a jBl 
natural landing towardN the sheltered wateri of F^ridliiigton 
Here, too, are the largest b^rringboats the fishery dcfinaiids. It 
is amusing to speculnb' on their numea The Kosy Morn " 
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"Sea Flower” evidently belong to young and poetic owners; the 
" Mary, * " John and Ann,” and so on, represent tho ordinary nomen- 
clature of all fishing-villages, the beaten track into which in this, 
as in everything else, men fall when they become family men. But 
what shall we say of such names as the "Oxus” and '"Euphratca” ? 
Do they point to a more advanced stage in a fisherman’s life, when 
geographical contemplation has become the end of his existence ; 
or are they simply dictated as “book names” by tho parson ? Ida’s 
sons, with forty ships, are said to hava landed at Flamborough ; , 
and it is hero we may best fancy the rough yellow-haired rea-dogs 
surrounding their high peaked galleys, the leaders* shields hung 
round the bulwarks, and over all the raven flag of Odin fluttering in 
the breeze, but too often the signal for fire, and rapine, and 
disolation. 

As for the natives of Flamborough, all of them either fishermen 
or fish contractors, they are mainly civil fellows, nature’s gentlemen, 
who will enchant a visitor, provided he be not a snob. Yon see and 
hear amongst them none of FalstalFs "cat-a-mountain looks, 
rcd-lattice phrases, and bold-beatiiig oaths,” except (as one of then^ 
ronfessed; on v<!iy exceptional Saturday nights. It is a comfort to, 
find that the simjilo-hearted independent character generally '>scr]bed 
to flsheniieu has not everywhere lapsed into tho cringing /apeu^ity 
too e.niiihiuii at fashionable wiitering-places. "I am not for extor- 
t.iiining any one,” said a Flamborough fiilierman to us ; and his 
wonls may he applied lo all who caini? under our notice. ^ 

THb stranger, as he draws near Flamborough village, falls in with 
nuinoToiis donkeys feeding by the w^yside, hearing witness by^ their 
playfulness to the kimlly treatment they receive while dragging up 
. the stoop beach pannii'rs ot fish, Fur^hor on are six low platforms 
.'. j^nted by curious posts and chains, not guillotines, as one might 
'.Stibut weighing-places for fish. Indeed everywhere are perceived 
.. . Wdencios of thi.s staple traffic : all sights, sounds, and smells 
* * kinds is sot heforo you at your meals ; the 

Sr^^'Mpap round, waiting, the. men will tell you, “for the refiLsal of 
lab ; ’ tho very vane on the tup of tho old church is fashioned 
lo a fish ; nets, s^ils, and wonderful bOo-going garments of roomy 
iimensioiis lie at every doorway, fc\nned brown with * terra japonica,' 
and all glisteiuiig .*ith fish-scales. The population, being amphi- 
bious, appear to enjoy rain ns much as sunshine. Then the transi- 
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tion from woollen jeneys to macintoshes and sou’westers is universal 
and gives the stranger the impression a recent addition of two 
bells to the single one in the church belfry produced in a fisherman, 
who tolds us, **jt makes the place like another toon.” 

, Flamborough is not deficient in antiquities. The remnants of a 
castle, said to have belonged to the Constables, may bo seen in a 
field near the village, resembling a huge fragment of chalk cliff, 
just as it have been flung here by a Keltic Polyphemus. A natural 
cavern near the north landing is popularly called “Bobiii Lyth’s 
Hole,*' whoever that worthy may have been. "Perhaps near this 
capo }vas the Prastorium of Antoninus,’* says Mr. Phillips (to whost' 
*<Vorkshirc” we are indebted for some of our geological sketchc.s c)f 
Flamborough). But the great glory of the headland is the Danes’ 
Dyke, a primitive earthwork running across the promontory, here 
afiout three miles and n half long. It is still in excellent preser- 
vation, nn<1, following the course of .n. rough natural valley, looks liki* 
an unfinished rail-road rutting It is only nnined Danes' Dyke in 
deference to an East Anglian propensity of ascribing all antiijuitif's 
to the Danes (just ns a fisherman naively told ns, on being asked t«j 
discriminate between * Scotch mackerel" "pollock,*' and “rock end 
lings” — “they are pretty much the sniiie- : they all turn to nmljM 
when they grow up ! ” ) Most probably it is a Keltic intivncbiiieut. 
and was successively used liy Brigatites, Koiiians, and A ikings. A 
walk on it through its \yIioIe length, between plantations on one side 
and corn-fields on the the other, cannot fail to evoke inai;\ contrasts 
in the traveller's mind bclwoen its warlike aspect in (»ld days and 
its jieaceful appearance at present. 

Its pieeincts are the ('bosen home of many *ff our rnn sf l»rili.‘'li 
birds. Indeed Flarnhoroiigli^Head is noted for the multiplicity 
variety of its birds, J luring spring the narrow lodges of * 

cliffs are crowded w*ith myriads of sen-fowls — puflins, 
gulls, fee., some of them breeding hero, others resting wdii^'' 
digest their fishy proy. As yon look down from the j)«« 
that blossom on the extreme verge of the precipice, the brai 
giddy at the inotby crowd and the waves tliat break far 
them. We might apjily to the scone the well-known lines 
instantly rise to the mcmoiy on Dover clifis, — ^ 

The crows and chongtis that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so |px>ss as beetles i 
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but, unluckily, they recall a grievance to the ornithologist. Neither 
here, nor at Dover, nor yet in Cornwall, can the chough bo seen 
any longer. Ere long, it is to bo feared/it will have to be emsed 
from the list of British binls. To return, however, to Flamborough 
cliffs ; skilful climbers descend them by meati.s of ropes, and bring 
away eggs and young birds in great numbers. The curiously- 
marked eggs of the guillemot are amongst the common sights of 
Burlington market during the season. It is much to be regretted 
that tourists^iiiost of them shopkeepers froni the manufacturing 
towns— should be allowed, during the* breeding season, to shoot 
the sea-birds off the Head. They are rowed underneath the cliffs, 
.Hid massacre every binl that comes within range, often never 
.stopping to pick the poor things up, and wounding many that 
only escape to die a lingering death of starvation. Multitudes of 
kittiwnkes, too, are slain to supply feathers for ladies* hats.. If 
the fair sex could only see the spotless plumage and ti*ustful habits 
of the kittiwake in its native haunts, we arc sure no lady would wear 
ils feathers, just a.s no gentleman would emulate the tourists in shoot- 
ing binls for practice. Serious accidents sometime.s occur through 
the carelessness of these '‘sportsmen^:** they shoot each other's legs 
or fire holes through the bottom of tho boat : the very fishe’^'oen 
despise them for their cruelty and ‘‘ vulgar talk.*' Among the rarer 
binls which* may be observed, or have been procured ftt Flam- 
borough (many of which arc lu be seen there stuffed), arc the 
spotted eagle, hoopoe, Polish swan, gannet, woodcock owl, goat- 
sucker, peregrine falcon, ticc., At every season of the year* 
Flamborough is a Fai'adisc ft>r t^c ornithologist. We have left 
little space for a notice of ihc fish of the headland. When we 
were there in October, IS . 0, a lirawiiig of a fish was shown us, 

* hich had recently been captured. *It was that rarity, the trigger- 
: capriscusy, the owner had parted with it for thirty 

■ ^gs, and it now rests, we were informed, in Norwich Museum. 
'• fjlncnrions wer t ,irec fijet six by two feet six. Another curiosity 
,,^^j|j^hibited in the shape of a pair of brass spectacles,# with the 
in them, which had lately been taken from the stomach of 
jd^fish. They wo.o perfectly uninjured : thus contrasting strongly 
Rrith that somcwhkt mythical story of the sailor who swallow^ 
a mony-Wadr ‘I ncckct-knife for a jo^e, and would soon have got rid 
•f it by the action of the gastric jtiice, ■ if unluckily- ■ the buekhorn 
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handle had not been the first part to decompose, thus leaving his 
internal organs at the mercy of the sharp blades, which eventually 
killed him. Yet a third wonder come before our notice, at the 
Post-office : a letter, dii’ected to *' Flambro ' Head, Flaiiibro,’ York- 
shire.” The sender must be wearing :i .si inw wig at Colney Hatch ! 

'If the visitor has an artist's eye - a poetic appreciation of 
nature’s finest aspects— he may be piotnised endless gratification 
at Flamborough. Fveiy hour the scene changes with the ebbing 
and flowing tide, ur the declining sun, producing grand marine and 
aerial effects. What softdT blending of colours, for instance, can 
be seen than those viewed from the beach of the north landing 
at early morn ? In the foreground is the intense i*ed and blue of 
the boats; beyond stretches a faint blue sea, under k white- 
streaked sky, all translucent and clear, as the pale mists that yet 
fleck the distance gradually disappear. On cither hand rises ;\ 
walk of chalk, crowned with grass, and split into a thousand nooks 
and crannies and caves, where shadows glimmer and lights glancu, 
to the ever-varying delight of the beholder. At the foot, whiti* 
crested rollers lazily form ami c|a.<h themselves into fotim, whili^ 
•in front the sea is perfectly calm. Two or throe herring-gulls 
•plying their heavy flights on the left, w'hilo a dozciii kittiwakcs, 
in their spotless white plumage eijged with black, gracefully cjircer 
and shaqdy ciy amongst them. There is a freshne.ss iif the l»rec3Kc, 
too, which braces mind and body, and photographs tlm view on 
memory, to be evoked* and admired during many future days ul' 

, work. 

■ ■ 

Or ascend the clifis some six miles towards the north, and 

watch Jiow an autumnal evening gradually draws its veil over the 
far-reaching prospect. The two promontories that clo.so the view 
fade into deeper gloom. I hen the Castle of Scarborough beconv;' "! 
fainter as we gaze ; a last pale gleam of sunset irradiates 
cent of houses that face the sea at Filey, and flashes upo^,' 
waters that chafe round its celebrated *' Brigg.” The rock-p^V.« 
that but juat now darted by to their nests in the crevices 
chalk cliffs, or gave themselves up to the wind, sweeping 
the precipices, like bits of tom paper fluttering at their own wH 
will, have disappeared. Night falls in slow amd solemn boaut^ 
on the many leagues of sea, the many miles of shore 

These aspects of Flamborough Head, however, are as nothing 
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to the nea which ia nt miming here by a northerly gale. It was 
oar good fortune to witness one such last antumn. The previous 
day had I)cen brighti bnt an angry sea A>ared at low water over 
the long sandbank that projects before the headland, the storm- 
signal was hoisted, and the fishermen shook their heads as they 
looked at minset. Daring the night, wind and rain contended 
like demons round the cliffs, and next morning the scene was 
awfully gnind. Tiong, dark rollers, with the wide interval between 
them streaked by lengthening lines of foam, came rapidly towards 
the cliffs, home on by a wind that nothing coaid stand against 
Sometimes these would break into sheets of surf, until each wiek 
was whitened through its whole expanse. At other times they 
drove headlong into the caverns, and strack, and boomed, and flew 
nut in huge volumes of water, that every now and then shot up 
high into the air like a column in their baffled fury. Perhaps the 
finest scene of all was to see the waves running in, mountain 
high, and leaping up the chalk bluffs, till on reaching the summit 
the wind tore away their heads in sheets of spray, and scattered 
it o\’er the fields. In one or ,two places the foam lay Uke snow 
on the grassy summits of the cliffs, .ill seafaring craft ran early 
in the* day to Burlington Bay for security, so it was possible to- 
watch the .sea without apprehensions of wreck and 'loss of life. One 
who has l«toked upon it in its stormy moods from Flamborough, 
will ever after have a lively conception of what an “awfal gale" 
uiisviis as he reads the Times over breakfast ; and as he lies in 
bis comfortable bed and thinks, while tfie wind howls outside, of, 
the ship-boy “on the high and giddy mast,” he may well murmur 
a blessing on those who provide liefbonts and lighthouses for the 
vicissitudes of '' an hour so rude ” at sea. 


M. G. WATKINS. 
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HOW WE BROKE OROUNJJ OK THE WESTBOROUOH 

ESTATE. 

The worthy man to whom the writor of those pages owes a 
wife’s allegiance, is « engaged throughout tiu^ day in one of the 
darkest and closest of nnr Oitv rountiiig-hoiises : nnd his nights 
^ were passed in .a nionotonoits snbiirbiin stri'ot until circiimstanees 
permitted him to indulge himself, nnd me, in the long-sighed-for 
luxury* of a home in tlie country; whom Aa during his scanty 
leisure, could enjoy purer air, and f should be free to renc\Y some 
of the habits and plcnsnrcs of my girIhoi>«I. 

We proposed to this chan^ in a vitv simple and ocono- 
mical manner — our purs** ns well as mir tastes still forbidding any- 
thing lavish or ostonfntiot]s<-fiiid rosiiliitrdy ti» i‘Sfliow Iho Dimro 
Villas and Welliiigtiin Lodges whieh con'stitiite the " genteer* 
neighbourhoods of all those localities around the metro])olis which 
the Londoners favour W«> had no desire to r»‘nb a dwelling whi-re 
‘comfort is sacrificed to the effect prodiir*<Ml )iy ipiccr little turrets 
and pinnacles; oi^ where platc-glns.^ and a tiny conservatory arc 
expN^ctedto obviate all the inconveniences of ilbsoasbned doors, 
Ijadly hung windows, nnd hali-firiisheil fittings. We resolved to 
enter into no arrangerucAts which could interfero with oiir with- 
^dniwal from the new plan, if it did not work well : and to content 
ourselves with a simple cottage, at a reasonable distancre— say ten 
or twelve miles — from Temple Rnr ; and with no moj’e ground 
attached to it than wc could oui'selves keep in order, with some 
occasional assistance from a jobbing ganlener. 

Any one who has prosecuted a similar search will byj. l-$i 
witness that it is an arduous one. The boivi tide, unpreW^c 
cottage of six or seven rooms, which wc were bent on obtC^^'‘ 
is seldom to be found ; or, when discovered, i.i still more Byik 
empty. We inserted and answered advertisements to no pufl^ 
patiently endured the ill-concealed sneera and pompoaity of hoiH||j 
agents who " rarely had any thing so low-rentcsf upon their books^w 
and trayelled many miles in vajn. But at last we found* what we 
wanted in the vicinity of the town of K— , and eagerly secured it. 
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The Neat, as its owner hail named it, had not been erected 
above twelve inonthK, conse^uehily it wafli clean and fresh ; and, 
having been originally intended for his own famify, was carefully 
finished off, anti well supplied with many little conveniences rarely 
mot with ill a new house. 'I’he water was disagreeably hard, and 
rather binckiMh, and this soil a stiff elay; but with the help* of 
a filter we made shift to use the fiirmer, and the luxuriance of 
our roses soon reconciled us to the latter. * 

I must not linger over that happy d^s we spent at the Nest, for 
alas ! those days were few. We had barely entered on the second 
summer of our tenancy, and, in the full zest of projected improve- 
ments, wpre watching with amateurs’ delight the growth of flowers 
and vegetables which we hone.stly believed to be poLTcction, when 
our landlord mi&de an unexpected calL With a profusion of apo- 
logies he explained that his wife— who had strenuously oppcfsed 
the whim which had compelle<l her to leave her pleasant little 
dwelling— losing her health in the closer atmosphere of the town, 
had won from him a promise to give us (at Midsummer) six months’ 
notice to * 

Wiiih an excess of caution, which *I now bitterly deplored, wc 
had i^dused to take a lyase of the Nest : and thercfoi'c couM only 
.'iiubmit, and ti'> to console uiirsblve-s with the recollection, that 
the distance from ihe milwa) station and the duliiess ol^tho dark 
and unfrevjueutod road had often been felt- afihough never ])efoi» 
acknowledged— duri II ' iho winier inonjLbs. We wen* now tmger 
to gcH away from a spot which had lost its attractions ; for what* 
oiijoyinent was iIumv. in planning* llower-beds or training honey- 
suckles, whow? blossoming in ihe ••nsuing spring my eye's would 
. not behold ? 

what coui'Rc III jiui'buc it was not easy to deteiinine. Should 
. . *^^1011101100 iinolher wearving round of inquiries ^ or — and this 
wn idea for which we wen* indebted to our grocer, one of those 
“ jUtignblo little men who, amidst a multiplieiiy of affairs of 
■‘d||own, liiul ibne tc know and inlorcsl themselvch in their 
.JgbourB— should wc invest a small legacy lai ely bequeathed to 
•iSwin a plot olf land, and build for oureelves such a home as wc 
i' wore now reluctantly relinquishing ! 

The tini.od Townsmen of K—s Building Society possessed 
(so the grocer infonned us) a clianuing little estate on the ■'■■est 
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of the Borough which as yet was wholly unbuilt upon ; and if 
we thought seriously pf the notion, he, as secretary and general 
manager of the society, would be most happy to farther our wishes 
to the utmost of his ability. 

^ Accompanied by him, wo accordingly inspected the Westborough 
estate, and found that his encomiums were not much exaggerated. 
Situated on a gentle slope, approached by a pretty winding lane, 
and commanding pleasant prospects, — on the one side of fields, 
through which a small fi|^am ran glittering in the sunshine, and 
on the other of the greylowered church and blocks of antiquated 
buildings comprising the ancient borough of K.,— nothing could 
be more suitable to our purpose. Rural and secluded, yet within 
walking distance of the town and rail, we both felt tolerably certain 
that for this once, at least, foiiune was favouring ua 

^ In reply to a prudent suggestion that the spot would souii lose 
half its attractions if too closely built upon, the secrciarv hastfuied 
to assure us that the long stretch of greensward fronting the site 
ire had selected was, '^ith one or two trifling exceptions, his own 
^property ; and that he [jroposed Converting it into ri garden for 
the use of his family. The land immediately adjoining the estate 
belonged to the Cpr])omtion, who were then putting an iron railing 
around it ; and for the rest, as Che wasii of the gi^iK ‘rally 

follow the lead of the few, he did not doiilit that, if wo hroki; ground 
by putting up a tasteful and convenient structure, others \\uuld 
take their tone from ours ; and, as a natural eon.si‘ij['ieiiri\ the 
Westborough ostotc, sprinkled with pretty cottages— orn«*(>H"*Wiiidi1 
far surpass that at Eastborough,* which, as every one kiiow, JiOiulon 
contractors had crowded with expensive and ugly cresr'enrs and 


teiracesL ^ ^ 

The little secretary talked so fast and learnedly on all ' 
points, and so fraternally advised us how to carry out the 
taking, that our original determination not to x jovo in the 
until after due deliberation, was wholly foigutten. A 
found US In possession of n plot of freehold land, and imiiier||K|f 
the study of the plans and specifications sent in by a pracH|^ 
builder, to whom tho grocer recommended us, and wfio, 1 must 
him the justice to say, executed the work entrusted to^him wellw 
and reasonably. • 


By the Lady-day of the following year, ov.i cottage was ])ro- 
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iKMinwd to be in a fit state for ocftii|Kilion. and I hnrriofl up from 
my native villago in Dorsotshire. wh.-r., a tronblesomo cough ])ail 
induced my apouso to insist upon ,ny wintering iustoad of sharin- 
with him the discomforts of a Tendon lodging during the time wo 
were homeless. The building, mmpl., as it was, lookcl rmnarkaldy 
well asweapproache.! it, although tho pretty winding lane 
now little better than a slough, and in some places was almost 
impassable ; but the secretary, who had somchAw learned the hour 
of my intendeil arrival, and had taken the trouble to b (3 present 
at it. assured mo that the 0.>rpomtion intended making a g.)od 
soun.1 road as far as their own property cxt«i.do^ ; -an.l as regnrdo.1 
ihe roads^ and paths on lh<- Wcsfliriroiigh estate itself, if ?»■.? cmiM 
persuade oiir fellow-owners to unito with ns in making tliom 
technical this, but w.; soon leameil the significatioiO, the perish 
would then take them off fittr Jiainls, and kopp them in repair. • 

With the interior ol our ilwelling T was pleased— mncii pleaseil 

but exteninlly there wen- tinsatisia.-fory ohangos. TIk' frontag; of 
greensward which my fanev ha.l been picttiring converted into a 
pretty flower garden, w.as partly sublet, and divided into small, 
allotments by rails and fenees ol" tke rudest description; while 
the portion the s< creltirv liiul rescrvol for himself, was cover'd with 
patches of Jttrnip greens ami rows of cahbagea The glimpse. 
lietwecn’Some elms, of the river nml the chnreh-tower, which I h.id 
thought so picturcsipif, was now >-ompIetely, blocked ont by a s<pi<at, 
ugly, little fiiur-T 0 oni <.'<1 n.-d-brick house, .betbre and behind which 
lines ffllcd with ibittcring gnnuents proclaimed the business of its 
i»’cu[»anf. 


•My lui.sband be}])Io6s]y shnigging his shoulders and rem lining 
' ''jint, the griKvr tran<iuilly replii d to ray exclamations of n-grf! 

‘ .VP<*i certainly ; the Httb; place I pointed out could not boast 
beaut ji: hut "Mrs. Smith was a most industrious, jwaise- 
creatnre, and ha<l built it entirely from her savings^” 
oust do him Mio justice to roinember that he had not elainii-d 
■^ij^ohde of Hie froniJigo. He hn»l montioneil an e-veeptioii or tw.i. 
•..ml Mrs. Smith’s .anot;i'.ent was one of thorn. A clump of young tr«.es 
nicely plaifted oi’’'i shade us from thf morning sun. and etlbctually 
ennceal the lanndrv, if we really thought it unsightly. 
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And this larg*' building on Llii» bind Ndonging t.<» l.lir Ooi’p«ir:i- 
tion, for what* was ibis int-ondod ? It. musli hav«*. boon in progii^ss 
for some months, nnd yet had never I)con mentioned in my 
husband’s IcUcrs. 

I 

“That**— and the secretary’s fac-e wuro n look of profound 
astonishment— ''that was^ the chapel of the now eemntory. Was it 
possible that I had resided so long in the vicinity of it, nnd had 
never heard of the Burial Board, and the closing of the churchyard, 
and the parochial s(|uabblca about it f Oh dc^ar no, I shouldn’t find ii 
a great disadvantage. He was sure, os be had often said (o my ejnite 
excellent partner here, sure that I was nut one of ibosp iicrvons ladies 
who made troubles of triJlo». Tho bell ^ Well, yos, cfortninly it might 
have? a depressing infliieiiee at ; but it wns n^lonishing how soon 
pCoplf got used to (hose sort of things: nnd ns to it^ making 
Wesiborough //?»//. so nice ;i little ri-iiu'lery ns ibis woidilln-. nin.l 
have ijnite a enriirnry 'ib’Ct, and would doubtless bi.‘oom*' Ms. 
favourite resort of tli** townsfiilk. Bo^idi.'S, ihojv* wr-ro militia 
barracks in K. : tliore would be militarv 1‘iinorals oi'casionally— full 
baml — 'Dead March in Saul— splendbl )>ic?oo of music tlial !, 'Pend 
March in Sanl* going : lively inai-ch on ^oliirning. No, no. T should 
noj find Westbi'.rough diif/t I miglit dejiend upon it,* 

Tt was no ii.-'f! aiguing \\iththi.s obtuse man, audit aouM b,* 
equally useless to dilate ui *.ii all T have endured sinei' the eonsei-ra 
lion of the cemetery. Tiii'f' may blunt my sonsltiven* «.i ihi- 
melancholy tolling of Miat dreadful boll, nnd may rcconcib * nn' lo 
the. vistas of tombostones, «ib«lisks, and urns wlii.-u .ii" ri.-ing in 
the foreground of the view from iny drawing-rooin window ^ : bin 
of this I must he permitled to remain dubious. 

In the meanwhile the cottage orneos wbiob wijr*- tn^'f';.^ 
sprinkled this estate arc myths. Too late fur i.nrselves 
made the discuvery that Wo.stborough, owing to ’is cIo.se pro^e 
to a low and filthy suburb of the little town, in diarenui^^'' 
the moreVespectable portion of the inhabiiantH ; anrl as no oUv 
build handsome houses wdiorc there is so little chaiu'c of thoir^B^« 
let, all the allotments in our immediate vicinity ar^ being, iolft 
dismay, rapidly covered with four-roomed tom.‘mont.s, which a^ 
?.ommonly occupied by two faHiilies. * 

As the secretary's eiibbagos and potatoes rontinued to flourish 
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betbro our eyes for a lengthened period, we, regarding these as a 
lesser evil than bricks and mortar, were hopeful of preserving an 
nrtiBtocratic disiaiicu IVom our iast-increasing noighbooir!. But alas ! 
the oth^T little exception which fact's our front door is now ado'nwl 
— shall 1 say ? — by a long, low shed, in which a man, Jiis wife, and 
sundry olive-branchoK Inivi^ taken up their abode : and, the smallness 
of their domicile necessarily inter fering with their movements, they, 
with an utter disresfard of niy feelings, perfornf as many as possible 
i}{ their domestic duties in the open air. Added to this, volumes 
of smoke and steam on Monday mornings, and the additional 
presence of three* matrons who sing and chatter at a row of wash- 
tubs, proclaim the niiph asant Diet, that Mrs. Black is a professor of 
the piirifving art. also. 

The erection of this slieil, and il.i- irruptions we arc constantly 
MifVering of Daniel Black’s noi^y and saucy children, have aroused 
my |n ae«: loving spouse ini i» remonstrating with the soevotan, who 
instantly admilt'-d that ili<’ s.iid Daniel Black had scandalously in - 
Iringoil Ijjs iigrc'.ifi iit !•> putliiig up such a liovcl instead of a 
d« c* iiL <hvilling-h(jii.^f. A iioti*-on\as promptly scivcd upon the man 
In tin* ylV' cl lhal it mii- t !»«• ivniuvoif. But, as it appears that the 
M>L*ict\ c'.«niioi 1 iiioiT ;lif jmlling down of an erect iuii merely in- 
l•■^dl■ll lo lulill iln- [lurpo.se ofaMablc or laundry, David Black, 
with t i|ual piviiiptitinks t<Mik loilgings for his family, and*afiirmed 
In- was imt .•••nvi.Ttiiig Ihn shiMiinii.a 'Iwolling-housc, inasmudi as 
he (lid n>>t sl(?f‘p in it. . 

fhJs ipuishoil tin* ihii-aicn'-d pro'H-edings, and at the (*nd of a * 
week iln- two bo(iMi ji(l.-i wlihdi h:nlii»ccn Icnipoi-arily taken away, 
wdv liruught h:i( k, and D.inicl Black’s triumph (celebrated* by an 
“rg\ which kojit me awake holt tin* night. 

'^\!ce has this I'utih* endeavour to eject him been made : the 
.* oft lie Hiir:(’ luing »’ertitied to ns by a visit from a 

I’dnck fc r the loan of a brdwincli, and the wheeling away 
VKjiijlby hilliJ'. pclis, and bnndl(*«. on a hand-barrow : while the 
(.r the sociei ■ is tacitly uiid' ;:’luod, wlien, in the dbui’se- of a 
^^^(u twe, the winch is returned to us, and the hand-barrow 
|^Sng.s back itrf h’ld. 

t Anxiuiia to be rid ollhis c.x.Ma- . but eijii ally desirous to avoid 
.-iidnoiling oil. id*. ^ with pi*i*SMn- whose angry passions it would not 
!..• \vi*ll i.. ar-'ic, we have .*nd«:i\«‘Uivd thmngh I h- s- -civ I ary !.• 
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livat ibr the piu'cliaso. of Daniel Black's landed property. But he 
has positively declined our libeml olTer, alleging “that he isn't likely 
lo inoel with another bit o’ gi'ound with such a pleasant Iook*oiit. 
tir sueli speetable neighbours opposite ; and as a proof of his 
inloresl in our well-doing, my nppc.amnce among my flower-beds 
jeiieially evokes his at the railings, wht‘j*o ho lounges, smokes, and 
favl^^i^^ nh.* with his opinions upon oiii* proceedings, with a freedom 
wliieh has comjjelled mo to give up gardi'iiing. except in his .absonco 
fi-oin Iiome. ^ 

However excellent dearly bought experience may be, I cannot 
doubt that many of my ivndors pi-efor achieving thoira through the 
misadventures of others. (?iuro\vn, i herofore, may not bp without 
its uses ns a caution ' to persons about to huild." Through incau- 
tious haste in purchasing «. now sitr, we iwr bo«ct w-ith small 
difficulties, or, rnlhcr. with great .•iniioyaiuvs. Without ilraiiiage or 
lamp.s ; and with no prospect of a better roml than I have alrciuly 
described, until iion-residoiit ownei*8 can be persuaded to subscribe 
a fihavo ol the expense nf improving, yet Jire we heavily rated for all 
those necessaries: aial, to ‘‘ojuplett? our mortifleation, the secretary 
ha.s just !vcoi\ed an ffniii IJairrl Ha* great Brewer .lor hi'' 

cabbage garden, whh h, in iu>tiec lu hisjainily, he feels ii hia fhily 
!OJlCCi-pt. Conse«|U«;Ull'', IC, JI UiOlith'*. nur Cts-O arN will hi' a 
]iulp|ic-lioas*.*, ostensibly vrtet»d fi-i- lie- con\ eni'Micc ofvisitoi's tn lie.- 
Comet»r\. 

Again, 'nc arc asking enr-elve." whai i iaii.se we shall ])ur.su-; 
Will tliis public e.onfes.-i«iii of «iur disappoinlmcuts and ih’stn • ' 
avail 1*1 l•^^ricate up li’oin IIionj f Ti» an iiulher meditating .’m 
enlarged eiliiion of ll' rv* }’:-' ‘ Meditalion^ nil lh<‘ 'rombs, * i»r .m 
essay on Kjiiiaphs, nur ftlagi: would he uu appropriate n’tr'ai,...^ 
or to a philanthropic individual benevolently (h\sirous of invi-.sl^;'':-/ 
iie^ and rcl’orioing lln^ habils and mistoins of ilic lower 
We:-l iioroijgh [in nils .1 line Held: .'ind wff sh II be most 
to II I nr sell on teiiiiH uilvaiitagcoiis to the pundiuscrs. 


LOUISA (JIIOW. 
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SOME PICTURES FROM POETICAL POINT OF VIEW. 

■ 

Scant knowledge of teelinioal art is no guarantee for deeper 
appreciation of its revelations, and \vc desire to be extremely modest 
in onr pretensions. Nevertheless, our title is a correct «»ne for our 
meaning. That which charms the noryintolligont publu?. of which 
we are humble members, is the story cnnvcyiid in a picture, which 
is to art much what a tum* is to musin. Nor is this an cutirelv 
vulgJir pleasure. To plojjso a well educated eye «.p o ir, the picture 
must bo well painted, and th«: lune a>.mrabely played. Artists, 
however, experience exquisite delight in subtle eombinfitionr. and 
contrasts of colour ami souml -as such. We— that is, you and I— 
don’t share tin's, except to a very limited extent. 

Now wh<;n Wf go to a concert wo arc cnclianted if we Iioar the 
Blue Kells of iSeotland, «.»r Ifome, Sweet Homo, or tlie miiiuot in 
Don Juan : our liead wags instaiifly ; our feet boat time 5 tlie tears 
Hush into our oy'S. Don't say we don’t love music; ever since wc^ 
\\ ere, a 


“ A oil'.’ ])cnnied boy, iv^itli a penny lo spare,’* 
wc gavo'it to the organ grinder. A military baml makes our Jieart 
throb; Haydn's (Janzonets transport us instantly beside a bpider- 
logged spiiinet of tin. "ighloenth eentury, on which the enchanting 
ITarri^t is playing to Sir < ’liarii*.s We can understand the Iromendeiis* 
fhumli'r nl lhe Halleliirdi l.-liorus, and the village bells that chime 
across tif. lO'-adows ar* silvrr lo our ears . \\(' arc passioii- 

riji'ly fond ofnnisic in this simple way^; and w*- love pictures exactly 


same way, and in nn otluM*. 

’■‘^3^ iiislaiii-i*. e like •• Til" Hugii*. •nets' iloarly ; ami we like Mii- 
“Italy” of Turner in th** Xali'Uial Ci.'illery. hocaiise it is the 
' portrait of ‘‘ I he Wiunaii X u ion.'* And we like these lovely 
ur*^'jABof Sir tlosiin HeynoMs, sc;iMi.'red Mirmigli the ancestral homes 
'^Figland ; ami we. like the many coloured canals i^f Venice as 
i^uvn by ranaloMi. Aiii.mg sacred pictures wo iind the golden 
Assuiiiption ol thc V ii?'iii” bv Tiliaii, and th.' Divsdi.ii Itaphaid, 
a«l«.rnl>lf! ;* lli> .^i..doniiii and Infant in I ho T.ouvn\ witli llio inookh 


:ircb litib St. .Inbn. dcliglilfnl : linn all flu.' <|H<‘< r I'M lIoUioitiR .-iro 
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uxtrcmcly iutcreating ; and tho Vandyke |K)rtraiis are history in fair 
raiment ; but tlio Sir Peter Lolys are too fat and curly— only we 
have a sneaking kindness for Noll Gwyna Don’t you remember 
how she hung her body out of the widow at Lauderdale House in a 
{)et because the king would not give him a title, and in a fright he 
ahbuted out “ Diilce of SL Allans!'' But there is no 
end to the delightful pictures in the world, or to the ideas they 
suggest : iroin Dan, 'as pourtrayed by Mr. David Koborts, to Boer- 
shebn, as delightfully rendered by Miiller; or from the remote 
• north of Scotland, frequently placed before us by tho old Water 
Colour Society, to the Lind’s End, where sat Mr. Arthur Severn. 
And this lirings us to the Dudley Gallery. 

Please to come there with mo, iny non-intclligent reader; neither 
of us knowing much about pictures, neither can look down upon 
thn other. One ticket will do for our two umbrellas, but, if you 
please, let us hnvo two c italngiies— f am niisaiithropic in ilio. maLtiM' 
of catalogues, and it disturbs niy poetical apprerialion l o look ov*:r 
anybody’s shoulder. I (Zn like the Duill«\v Gallery, beciuiso tin- 
pictures arr .so Tiew in Iheir inoanings : and, Ix.-autifiil as flic two 
societies an;, we i-cgret .seeing, year after yoar, such anjntonsi* 
sameness; cncli clever man repeating hjmaclf ml liamsmn, .Mr. 
Collingwood Smith, fur instance, is an exijuisitc artist, Inn 
tliei*e is b certain tender opposition nf blui-. gri*en. and ^crimson, 
which i.^ as a .sign-mark to his works. Observe the stupidity uf 
my remark : I hav*- no doubt tin* tints havi? sonn- proper m' : bui 


•the ofP'ct I nioaii is suggestive/ of a nosoguy of sui-t]iist,L-.s and 
damask ros«rs, .si-r-n a long way, olV. In the Dudley Gallery onv 
never knows what to expect ; ami .so much tlu; better. 

Firsi there is the Lind’s Kiid, that is to sa.*, tiie sea from 
that ilk ; for the artist must have sat with his back t*) all 
and his feet to tlu*. rolling ocean, hitching back his ca 
whenever that flat umlercuri'f-nt threatened l.o iv -t his foot, 

I i.e]l you what I thought of, wln-ri I looked that pictur(;| 
sunset soft f f thought of Jiiliot Warbiirton, as last seen with 
arms upon the deck of his burning ship, not far from thm’e.,^ 
when* rn^ar the Scilly isbis : and then of the I’hairiciaiis coinlii 
for their tin : coming ail tin.* way from the wide sloping plain < 
Carthage, in strangfj vessels, rqdoly tossed in the Say of Biscay, and '' 
landing in their bright soulhorii dr<.>sses, and talking vociferously in 
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thoir MwUtcrrannan nocfinta, on tliat vory bil, of bowh whoro Mr. 
Artliur Sfivom planted bis eainp-sf.o»i|. All this is .ns npieli as to s.iv 
t hat tho frame of the pietui-e represents to me aji (.iKtir window of a 
hovol made out of an old boivt in a very exposed sitnatiou ; indeiid, 
probably submerged at high wabM- ! -and T. do not know that T 
could puy it n better compliment. • 

The flame young artist has another pictui-o— •* Notro Dame from 
the opposite Quay.” If! were tofliiiical, I might be emboldened 
to say that the right-hand side is somewhat chalky ; only tho 
white stones and stuccoes of Paris are chalkier than tlie cliffs » 
of “ Perfide Albion ” themselves. With the sunset glare on the 
towers, it is so strong and clear that I involuntarily looked for 
Quasimodo clinging to the gargoyle, ere li»3 was dasliod in the 
horrid depth below, Victor Hugo’s powerful imagination iias, 
as it wore, appropriatod tho work of another man -the archito-jt : 
has clot hod it with huiunnitv; has infiHO.d a living spirit of romance 
into the spend id oM building : ami both being, after all, poeliciil 
l•.reatio^s, the one scorns as real to mo as the other- I wonder . 
whether, when Mr. Arthur Severn sat sketching on that quay, he 
rogrottod tho scaffoMing of those new houses. I liked Notre Dame’ 
in its old dirty ^lluskin s>mewhore points outtlial 'bo 

O' 'rid*! r.alhod nils \\ err meant t > b# closely .surrounded by Gofliio 
houses. .No doiibii of it. How bi-autiful is that coni ras^l of {.nil 
lowers .and g.able ends, oi aiuinl traccry caught against the deep 
.shadowy background of projoeting bous«;-storic.s. The old thurch 
Ilf Dieppe atlbnls .sonu- beautiful ffxainples of an ocole.siastical build- • 
iiig in oonnoct iun with antique strerj: ni-chitecture. But if we go on 
looking at Notro iMim- in this way we shall nover get .any further. 

An English Homestcjid/' by Arthur Ditehfield. This tidy 
■ 'iiK? is very ple.asiug ; the mnn who lives there goe.s in i\ things 
' principle that a stitch in tinu* s.avos nine T.,ook how he luis 

w up his straw within the yard bounds: h< xists in a state of 

wliicli i** li.K. nuT'ly snug, but : and thercis a wide 

lictwecn ^ ho tw*o consonants . Eggs aiui bacon ®\cr\ dav 
,*bakl:ist and n fat ehicken for dinner on the Sniulay do the 
got who iMhnbit that houa.*, as llioy liavo proUiblv no children, 
ifhor.' is the late arter;. >oii bit. near I s)wes : bare hedge ; twigs at ioking 
up ngainstfan ni'’,<je horizon; jiisttly Jield an'l the hour tor n me- 
ditatiYC ramblc -in goloshes. Apri^pos of Cowi - ■ vlii.-h is such a 
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quaint, pretty plaon oven yet, with its miniatiiri} railway ninninpf np 
the Medina to Newport — T can never hear of the place without a 
ludicrous romtiinbranco of a young foreigner unexpectedly invited to 
(lino at Osborne. On the very morning his tailor sent his black dn^ss 
smMs honio-:-too tight ; and his valet forgot to pack up his black 
silk stockings. Arrived at Cowes, and wanting to dres^ for dinner, 
Herr Wolfenspiittel (lot's call him) hunted ovor the little town, high 
and low, but nothing could be found save a degrading pair with 
cotton toes and cotton tops, which ho was obliged to put on. 

' Into his smalls ho then 'packed himself with ditficulty. “ Could 
you get them on. my dear Herr Wolfenspiittel ?’* ‘ Yes, sir \;}vM do 
it ; but I was moat iiiiconifortable, and though I wanted some 
lunch, I durst not <^at any thing but Kindvrichcs.'’ 

Another new name is that of Albert Goodwin, who loves rich 
autumn colour, and a r.(?rtain full harmony of intention. 'Phis is 
visible in several of the new men. Tho old waf.er cidoiir painters 
outlined sharply, and allVebnl bright spots of colour, and whil«* 
scratched out with a brisk penknife. The school now coming up is 
fond of twilight, and tin? myslerioufl l)k*nding of I'voniiig hues. One 
feels inclined fo purr into Yhoir pictures for whatever ipay be 
lurking in the corners lln reof. A sptscial^oxamplo is iho “Sunsi?i on 
the Tham«‘s,'* where the earth ainb water an? really half invisible. It 
has* for d inntto tht* la.st line of a suiinet of Mr. .\IlinghatnV > - 
The vast and solemn comjiany of cl<»uds 
Around the sun’s death, lit, incarnadined. 

Cool into a.sliy wan ; as ni({ht enshroud^ 

The level pasture, croepi,ng up behind 
• Through voiceless vah?9, o’er lawn and purpled hill, 

And hn/cd mead, her mysb*ry to fulfil. 

Cows low from Cir-off {arms ; the loitering wind 
Sighs in the hedge, you hear it if you will. 

Through all, the wood — alive atop with ings 
Lifting and sinking through the h?afy nooks — 

Seethes with the clamour of ten thousand rooks. 

Now every .sound at length is hushed away. 

'Phese few are sacred moments. One more l)/ly 
Drops in the shadovjy gulph of bygone things. 

Now isn’t that a flne sonnet ? « And it is the koywiiote of liie parti- ^ 
rnilar idea just now s(uzed upon by those new painters, Mr. Mawley 
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included ; and one is grateful to them for the definition, only hoping 
they have not suffered greatly from sorc-throats during their pursuit 
of the beautiful i for " Im/cd meads ” are particularly rheumatic 
places, and so arc woods when it is so dark that you can only just 
see the boughs of the trees confusedly between yoij and the dying 
west. Damp also is it to sit in a punt upon the Thames when the 
moon is rising what Mr. .Mantalini would have called "dcin’d 
damp uncomfortable.” And therefore the more gratitude is due to 
people who go on h<.>roically painting while their paper is getting 
so limp that one cnlour runs into another, and the midges art 
attacking their tender skins. 

It rejoiced my heart to see a lino of Mr. Allingham’s .luoted in 
a catalogue. So full of delicate beauty and nervous strength are his 
poems, so diflbront ho the gushing school which people like and buy 
just now, and which, though rich in occasional beauties, seems «s if 
the higher intellectual iptaliti>-s hud nothing in say lo it, Mr. 
Allinghnm I'hiacln his poems, and llicy are conscqneutly shaiq) in the 
memory. Who knows that lovely s>innet, ‘‘ In a Spring Orovc ’’ — . 
Hero the wlii(.c-ray*’d .aiicmono is horn, 

. Wowlsorrel and the varnishAl buttercup : 

And primrose in ps purpled green swathed up. 

Pallid and sweet rouml rvery budding thorn. 

And tlte melancholy sweetm-ss and nn'sfery of one ofliis three 
poems on the E<dinn llar|i : ' 

What is it t’lat is gone we faneijed ours ? 

. O : what i-i lost that neVer may be told ? 

T.aking down hi.s volume to extract the whole of the first sonnet . 
i|UOted, 1 was struck by the. number of poems referring in sofne w.av 
to closing eve, Mr. Allingham should .always wear th*' evening- 
' 'Himrose in his hiitton-holo, and si't up a bat for his cont-of-npms. 

• :i;^lelai<le Claxtoii’s ” Taiiestry (’.hoinbcr " delights me, by its 
i&tic imagination. Such a bright girl is that sitting before her 

• ^ jjr, all her woalui of golden hair unloosed, as she playfully up- 

it for her o mi admiration. Her new gauze dress, with its 
tr imi ninga, i.s spread daintily over a choir ; the romn is ancient, 
huge bcd'inas-sixe. and dark, while between hor ami it Hit the 
Kvhite ghosts of ladies who once slept therein : they we.ar the dross 
of KlizabSth .md .lames ; astonishiivsiit and delight on*, in their 
ghostly altitndes. and one filmy apparition is holding up its filmy 
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hands in ecstasy nt tho little pair of white satin boots ! See what 
it is to have an imagination ■ I am sure yon and I have looked 
nt old books of costume times out of mind, and such a pretty notion 
never camo into our hands. Floroiico Claxton has a very dainty 
sketoh of a girl walking “ In tho Qi-ny Twilight ; ” and the larger 
one of Dante sitting forlornly outsidi? th(^ wall of Beatrice’s garden, 
while the women pass in and out to eondole with her upon her 
father’s death. Hn'-thru.sta his head suggestively into nn angle of 
the wall, wishing for tho moment that he were a woman and could 
'go in and condole with her. It is a bright bit of Italian colour, 
but I liko the “ Grey Twilight ” best. 

There is a long water-colour, called “The Nehic! llivorlhat 
rolls by tho Walls of Borne, ” taken soniowhere up or down the 
Tiber, and giving an oxeelloiit idea of the desolate aspect of tin' 
river banks. Mr. Do Morgan’s “ Visil alien of Elizabeth” would bi‘ 
a eharming ohject in an oratory : one does nob often soe a inodern 
leligioiis phiture with so mucli fooling. .Mse, T have fallen in love 
with Ml*. Walter Field’s ‘‘ Anglor ” — 

Whnt time the May-fly haiinls the pool and stream. 

This young man has nn‘ extraordinary appivciaHon ol, quiet ^ 
English beauty ; hay-fields, and flal. riv^or meadows. As a lineal 
descendant of the famous ** Brewer of irunlingflon ” it jwobahlv 
runs in the blood. 

Among the ladies, VMi.ss Flrli'ii Coleman is certainly lucky. Just 
look at tho blue tickets!. As to her painting, it is as if she ioi»k 
Mip a handful of fiewer-s, twigs, nSos3c.s, llung lliem on U\ hil 
of paper, —and there they stay ! Since famous William Hunt laid down 
his tinfed brushe.s, nothing .so good in the way of flower-pninting 
has come into the exhibifions. Each of those little pintui*es should 
have a verso dolicatcdy inscribell beneath, — say from Shelley, thej^^j. 
of flowers a.s of most utlior fair things. For eacli he has hi.*« siiijL I"®* 
The luso like .a nymph to llie halh ad liv'st, y*' 

the pied wind-flowei*s, and the tulip fall: the daisies and I h^^*" 
eale bells. • What a pretty rendering she would give of tha|[|j|r 
verse in the “ Sensitive Plant *’ 

The snowdrop, and then the violet, 

Arose from tlm ground with warm rain wet, 

Anri their breath wiw mixed with fresh odour, sent* 

From the turf, like ihe voice and the instnimenti' 
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Auothw lady of u totally diflfoi-cut cast of artistic intellect is 
iVhss Blundeu. She has three pictures thei-o. She is at present 
posHossod Avith the intention of painting j^rcen fields mdshedoea 
it; not quite pleasantly Jjut with a clear originality which it is 
impossible not to admire. For years 1 have watched Miss Bluudcu’.s 
name appoai'ing only occasionally in the exhibitions, but always 
in connection with something which arrested the attention. On*.- 
portrait of an old reck, bearing the odd title of *' God's Gothic/* 
was sold some years ago and has, I believe, found its way into 
the possossioii of Sir Roderick Murchison, it deserved to do. 
When f see -Miss llluiiden's pictures I almost alw^s long to buy 
thorn, they arc so full of foreiblo oxpivssidn. Still, I wish that green 
dolds w'ere not weighing quilo so much on her mind. A donkey 
or^ a hoi'se, for iustanco, would naturally delight in such represent- 
ations, and indulge in an nniicipativo munch; but I would fain 
suggest to this conseientioiis artist a change of crep aiid colour, 
reminding her, in the words nf the Piper’s Cow in the ballad, that — 
Corn rigs aro bonny. 



l<joked (hivn upon, as the spectator would naturally behold the 
I irekeii sloping ground of that beautiful Sussex glen. (If course: 
‘•very pictun- cannot be (ippjoalfco the spectator's eye; but the only 
I'W f* speciiiums of thi.s artist a singularly original pow’er arc so liuiig 
as to give tl'.o casual visitor very little power of apprecmtiiig it.. 
Htty sent liis pictures nine years miming to Somerset Hous' , and 
was rojeetpd every timci. "Wlicnl look at that lovely canvas of his 
in the Vernon Gallery, aii«l i-ead its motto, chosen from thc'graiiflcst 
ode in tlie language, I soineliinos tlunk of those days, wlien, though 
youth was at the prow, plonsurc could hardly have been at the helm, 
Now. alas! ns I look romd the walls and in the catalogue, 

J See ! ah ! so many subjocts, iiiaiiy ideas ■ 1 sec England, Assyria, * 
(Jonstautinoplo, licnliy-on-Thames^ Seville. Salisbury. Pekin and 
I’angbouriie, llampstoail ilealh, the Himalayas— all side bys^c, and 
demanding my attention. It quite bewilders me ! If I could but 
confine mysoif to a tecimical view of art, I might spend another 
bore : it would be like working out a sum after reducing its 
the same denomination. But taking, as wc agreed at start- 
poetical view of things, it is impossible l.o hold many more 
ideas in solution. iSilling in the dark with one’s eyes shut, 
lentally watching a troop of sheep leap through a hole in a 
i. is the best ;vccipt for oxces^ :\c intellectual fatigue., Without 
such i ianedi.d process the famous scenes and figures of this 
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.MORAL TRAIXr NO L\ JAPAN. 

In Japan s^ihool begins at six. The course of common ele- 
im ntary schools is four years, while that of higher elementary 
sehnnls is four y«?.ars in ijnlinarv cases, and two years in cases when* 
the nhililrcii dcstiiiod t«j h-c sent to the middle schools. 

So far as tlii- coinmoii eIe?nontavy schools aiv concerned, <.'duca- 
i ion is 'Mnipnlsory. If may also montion»id that there is mo 
oi >11111(1111 if \ ill Japan \vln.>i’«‘^ no elementary scholastic training is 
|MT»vi«l«Ml f>>r. Th«- ‘liftViMi-. o of teaching between the ooinmoii and 
liighiT sclwi«Js is only in r.>p‘Vj of tho treatment of tKe subjects, 
•MW bring mure advanced than ♦h*' <»thcr. 'JL’o infuse moral sonti 
ni Mits in thi^ minds of tho viiuiig is also kept in view in teach- 
ing other subjects, /. c. Mistpry. tJbography, Science and eoyi 
drawing and singing. 

Tenets of morality have hem “taught in Japan for couturies in 
various ways, and it has over b. • n a prominent feature of education 
. -ill genoral. Whoi-ovi.?r literatnro w.is« studied the doctrines of mora- 
. •.?^ve.io iim facto associated w'ith it. Among illiterate people the 
’’filling took the form of popularised lectures, or of most easily read 
while by rol’ .ious preachers tho siibj>}ct was enlarged upon as 
ISitiiting a supplement. -uy basis fonnost ai-dent exjiortation to 
‘■gK followers. Tho dicta • hielly founded upon the ethical 
‘wCdiiugs of.Ooiifirius. 

With the inawg i ration of tho il/oiji Era ♦ in 1868 , a system of 
universal e<^«ccrti >u was gradusdly introduced in Japan, in which 
* moral leaching I'omiod an important* branch of the curriculum. 

• The cnlij;Iite'»cd pcdo-.l. 
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2. The fundamental object of the elementary schools was to 
endow the children with-the foundation of moral and popular educa 
tion, and to equip them with ordinary knowledge and atiainmcnls 
necessary for their after success in life, paying attention at the same 
time to their physical development. 

The essential point of moral teaching should bo to iiouvlsli 
and develop the virtuous instincts of the children and to lead them 
to the actual practice of inomlity, making the precept of the Imperi- 
al rescript relating to education its base. 

Teachers are then required to begin with matters which arc easy 
and simple to emulate, relating to filial piety, brotherly kindness, 
friendship, frugality, truthfulness, self-rcstaint, bravery ; such likf* 
virtues, should be taught, gradually advancing to the subject of siicli 
siiuple topics as thosp of one's duties as regards I he State atid 
Society, and thus elevating the sentiments and strengthening the 
ideas of the young, and fostering in their minds an enterprising ami 
(!ourageoii.s spirit, as well as a due respect for public virtues, eon pil'd 
with the loftiest admiration of patriotism and loyalty. In the teaching 
‘of all these, illustrations should be given of tho wise sayings and 
'commendable duings of exemplary persons, ami full use made cil 
maxims and proverbs. ^ 

•V. I.MPF.Itl \L EhU« ATlUNAL linSi UllT, 


It is our desire that you, our subjects, bo filial to yiMir parents, 
and we.lUlisposcil to your • brothers and sisters. Let husband and 
wife dwell harmoniously together ; lut friends he mutually Irust- 
worthy. Impose upon yourselves self-wstnaint and rectitude of be- 
haviour. Kxteiid to the inultitiulc philanthi'opy. Ad vane* - learn 
ing ami regulate your pursuiUi, developing tin: inbeUr.ctual facult|FJii 
and perfecting thi; virtuous and useful elenicnts. Furthi'^'jj:*' 
to enhance the public good and enlighten Ihct world by dgEy.. 
social benefit. Tr«.Njismv al^^ays thi; fundameiiutil constitulijS^ 
respect the national laws. In any emergency i^xort yoursc^-x 
t lio public .service, and exhibit voluntarily your bravery VV , 
cause of order. And by every moans assist and promote thc^ik* 
perity of the Imperial regime, which is lasting as the heavens an 
-tho earth. 1'hii.s you will not only Ix'. our loyal Hubjec^ and goi^ 
ritisens. but. will miinili'.it MifTliigliesf, and best. tmditioJi.s of yvtl 
uncestorp. 
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5» This monl procopt thn Emperor doolurod In his own nrim*;, 
na well as for his successors, that he would zealously obsenre iu 
common with his loyal subjects. Throughout all* grades of the 
odncational system in Japan this precept forms the fundamental 
basis of the moral and ethical teachings on three of the. great 
festival days of Japan— viz., the Ist of Januaiy,* the llth'of 
February, and the birth-day of iho Emperor — the masters and 
teachers of every school, together with all its scholars, gather in 
main hall to celebrate the occasion, and there tho Imperial Re.script 
is read aloud by tho master and an appropriate address is given < 
by him in the way of exposition of its solemn precepts. Such are 
the methods adopted in the tuhion of children in rcganl to uiorality 
in Japan. True it is that religion forma no part of their scholastic 
training, it being left entirely to the parents. 

For tho guidance of high officials of state, the Emperor uridcv 
the heading of deconim enjoined that : The superiors should not. 
ho arrogant to their inferiors, ca.scs where one has to eomporr 
oneself with dignity on account of the nature of public duties being 
excepted. One should endeavour to deal with all matters carefully, 
ever n\indful of kindness as the fiindahicntal basis of one’s actions* 
and thus the superior and the inferior becoming one mind, may* 
discharge arlcquatcly the duties incumbent upon them in regaid 
to state- affairs. 


SAB AT OHANDRk DAS8, V.4., r.r*. 
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THE FAIR ROHE OF rAHHMKRE. 
(Vfll.) 

Chapter XII. 


Tlut Sv/tpriae. 

He must be a very imp^ticable sort; of person who cannot; 
discover beauty in the heights which lino the river Jhelutn at Qarhi, 
Sheer from the water run up great bliitfs with summits sloping 
backward forming, as it were, the pedestal of a glorious aniphi- 
theatre of rocks. In awful tiers the rocks show out against the sky, 
crowned with a diadem of fine pinnacles and diversified hy a pictur- 
esqub arrangement of ledges and terraces and shelving plateaus. 
A beetling bush drapes the summit of this p.Hlo**tid and an unbroken 
sheet of foam fringes its base as dashing against sunk»Mi fragments 
of granite the river rolls ils ample stream. Hohiml. this moun- 
tain-mass slopes flown to a chequen?d back-ground, its giant arm.s 
run parallel or in winding lines, ’enclosing taid»'-lands which «>yMrlap 
each other and abound in andiipelagoes o{ homesteads, with hug* 
castles in their midst and frowning forts. Its siilrs prc.s»mt vast 
faces of naked rocks dipping abruptly iluwii to fbrm chasms or 
ravines where through mos.ses of granito fragnnnits nnmemn.s Torivnts 


force their roaring way. Far, as the eye can roach .stretches awful 
majesty this mountain-chain with ifs tiarra of glorion.s ridgo». its 
tapering cliffs, its towering peaks, forming as it wop-, a i;orabimiti«»ii 
of the moat enchanting scenery. 

On this picture well woi tliy the pencil of a Leopold liii]icrt .*i ^ 
full moon was pouring down a flood of effulgence. In -me shoeJ^.s‘V., 
lurid lustre the dusky rook-walls, the iMuorald .slopes mid the 
ling water, like a phniitfiBinagorin seemud n 7e;d d as if in^^' 
chrystal of a wiiard’s cave. 

It was xhidnight. Heavily tho stillness hung upon the air. 
sound broke it, save occasional rustic in tiic doeq) and dense L 
where, keeping dose under the .shadows of the foliage, lay in wait a 
mass of armed inon, archers and javelin-mon, slingcrs, apearsmen and 
pikomen. There were logs of weod heaped in piles round nfiout ami, 
huge blocks of stone. 
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“Stand to your arms.” The chiefs voice sounded full and loud 
in the tonso stillness. Oloiil in his military outfit, a bugle in hand, 
he was moving to and fro with steady stops. 'Impatience was in his 
looks and every moment he was throwing an anxious gaze on the 
pfillucid stream whose brilliancy was still spotless. With suspended 
breath, ears keenly alert to the slightest sound, the prince and bis 
adjutant were devouring the glassy roll with wide dilated eyes. 
Their evciy nerve was tense with excitement, every pulse in their 
body throbbed and every moment uf nnxious suspense seemed 
tedious to their impatient spirits. 

“Stand to your arms," the Chiefs voice detonated. 

Each gripping his weapon tightly the men formed up and 'stood 
shoulder to shoulder, cool and determined, freting at every moment 
which stood between them and their deadly game. Their spirits 
ran high, their fighting blood was up All were on tip-toe, ou tjie 
throes of excitement, the very atmosphere seemed charged with it. 

Time went by. 'fhere wns the i‘vanishment. of another hour and 
!o ? where the chrvstalline waters kissed the horizoifs rim there 


loomed up a dark spot. 

“Do you SOI' ? *' the jnljutnnt flashed out, pointing to it. 

“What, what ?*’ burst the. prince in an eager impatient voici^ 

“The black S])ot out there.*' s;vd the other, his finger remained 
pointing to A. 

With eyes strained almost to at king the "iirince focussed his 
visual power on the line whore the sky and Che water met. 

“ITqSi something like a boat's beak.** uttered he excitedly. Ilis 
heart leaped, evi'ry fibr.* of his being stirred. 

“They come.” cried ouii the former in a sharp quick tone. • 

All eyes darted forth eager anxious looks in the direction of the 


‘ Thoy oponeil wider and wid^r with increased attention, 
with excitement, 1h«'ir start' added to it and their glare lent 
j«^ishiiig touch. 

*• . Jnok iti your wf.ipoiW:'” The chief roared out in his very 
^.di^key. keeping his eyes steadily turned tow'ards the object 
Ilis whole being was concentrated to listen, 
archw niisluug his bow from his back and strung ik 
^e slingers ailjuslcil their deadly engines, the pikes levelled, the 
l^ars wer6 ptuscci. • 

*^’*irst a dot, nest a speck, then as big M pea, it grew in size. 
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Shapeless before, shapely now, assuming outlines which slowly 
gathered themselves into the dim silhouette of a vessel, anon of two, 
of more than two. looming out black and sharp. Then plainly visible 
against the background of haze appr^arod a rolling inasH. a moss 
quivering in all its length. By degrees the details caino into view, 
the prow, the rig, the rudder and upon the thousand eager eyes 
settled at last the vision of a spendid flotilla ploughing up the 
glassy expense. 

*'Thcy come, they come.” rose the cry from all throats. The 
'princo felt his pulses throb, his heart beat with redoubled velocity. 

“Silence, not a sound.” hissed the Chief, laying his finger on his 
lips in token of silence. 

Save for the low moan of the wind there was silence again, 
silence more profound, silence which soemcul to thrill every living 
sou[ with its appalling intensity. 

With slow and steady motion the flotilla was gliding up the 
slimy surface of the stream. Linked two and two, in twonty-two 
. rows, the boats tsiilcd off into a long procession, stem to stern. 
They wore manned by Indian crow, ofKcerod by a choice selection 
df the regimental staff and commanded by Oeneral Kiiblni Khan. 
Slowly and majestically they glidcil, the oars moved rythmclically, 
'cheep, cheep,’ was the sound in air, ^lash, plash,’ the sound at 
the bows.* The flags bobbletl about, the sails flapped,* the yards 
creaked. Onward, still onward they advanced with tlie steady 
motion of vast floating bodies in space. 

. “They come, they come.”' shoutc.d the men impulsively. 

“Hush, be silent as you can”, cautioned the chief in a high pitched 
voice. - 

General Kublai Khan and his personal staff <xscupied the leading 
pair. One of the tenth pair *which was conspicioiis for its higH 


stem and painted shed carried the captives, now numbering 
two more having been nowly secured, two young maidens, 
day, boasting fine classical featuress. Their noble lineage coiAw^ 
traced by tjieir cast of countenance and by the costume they E^ 
Their figures, a study of curves, wore well propoi‘ti«ined and asVN . 
held themselves erect how splendid they looked in the pose. TM 
eyes soft and lovely though swollen by tears, the arched brow J 
the tempting lips, the cheeks blooming despite their pallor, gave 
to the fine oval of the face an enclianting appearance. A diamon,^ 
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fltfir flashed on the brow oi oach and tho neck was ablaze with 
gems. The long black tresses which in their agony had been 
released from their bands were streaming around and shivered as 
the breeze caught and played with them. In the doorway lay asleep 
four Afghan women. A strong guard of Ethiopeans occupied 
the foredeck and in their midst the Sindian sat dozing. In the 
other boat which formed its |)air was stored the booty, while the 
remaining vessels were crammed with soldiers. * 

Uplifted by the prostration of the imperial capital before 
their victorious arms the men were averse to think that any o]ic 
would dare dispute their way. Their proud spirit was. Ipath to 
scent danger in tliose rural parts ;ind flatterd by the sense of their 
invincibility they gave thcmsfdves up to security. Many were 
asleep or botwe^cn sleep and waking. Not a few were bloated with 
drink. Numbers wcp'. in the eenvulsions of mirth, they sang, they 
piped, they whistled. Others were keeping time to the music 
with swaying arms and giving vent to their joviality in handclaps. 
Those bound by order to keep awake made little circles where’ 
jokes went round and careless chats. Thus with armour laid 
aside * and in a state akin tu uiiwarinoss were the men indulging 
in a quiet or inirthfiil repsse. unconscious of the deadly sWin which , 
was brewing in the lu'arcst qinartcr. Lulled alike by .> souse of 
security General Kublai Khan engrossed jn a game of dice with 

hie personal assistants. . 

The fleet raine liaiu iiig. The air •fillcil every sail, tightened 
every* fopr. The blocks rattled, the tackle c1atitcr(3d, cluck, cluck, 
the sheets rail nut, tlio buws cut lihe water into two foaming lines. ’ 
All w.as splash, splash, whiz, whiz. Now within bow-shot, next 
. within stone's throw, anon under the Jbrow of the. heights it dragged 
•JmerpeiitiiH* length. 

bugl.' blast rolled rouiul tlu' beetling bush ami reverberated 
^"’^uiuling echoes ♦’rnm crag to crag and cliff to cliff, 
jWlist. what was that.'’' I'xclairaod the General, but without 
WjKg his t»yea fr un the cubes he was tossing out, 

J^'Nothing which needs coiu crri us." drawled a playmate as ho 
threw three sixop with the •*iithusiasin of a man who has a rage 
fur play.^ 

**]fo there, my giinnls, keep a’ .‘'harp look out. It you find 
thing wrong sound your hoi n. the General dropitd a ciUin-Md 
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in a dreamy abstraoted mood. His eyes were fiistened greedily 
on the little cubes and his whole attention was focussed on the 
strokes he Was counting. 

The guards tipped their weapons. 

^ Here I throw two fours and a six and take my chance.” 
chuckled another gambler. 

The cubes rolled on the stern-board. 

"Hore tako a throw. Two fives and an ace, come on/’ the 
Qeiienil challenged, rattling his cubes out. 

The others tossed out theirs excitedly. 

**Two sixes and a five — sixteen up. Hurrah ! I have beaten 
you.’' his voice sounded cxultiugly. He could haidly have been 
moro excited if his life had been the stake. 


» Another blast rang lustily out filling the air with its echoes. 

"What the deuce can this mean”, ho snarled, g.athering up 
the cub(3s for another cast. 

"Confound it.” his ]uatc.s gave way to sonn'. iniprccation. 

All at once the air was darketicd with a cloud of darts and 
j«avclins which descended oti the boats lik*.* tlakc^s of snow. The 
blow was deodh'. The whole ho.st was taken (!oinpletoIy by surprisiv 
The sleepers slait<Hl up, only •to stare wildly with terror, 'rin- 
drowsy* in mute coiiHleriiatioii sat .stock-still as if slnnrli into stone. 
Many were agape with wonder, many struck dumb with bewildeniient. 
For a time no one was* on the alert, neither men nor o|fi(H>rs bui 
all seemed (Lazed and stupefied. The nssiiili)nt.s eiijoyiM.! the 
situation and continued their fi|riou8 downpour of iron and lead. 

Then tbllowcd a commotion, a tumultuous stir and bustle u 
roused from the stupefaction of mingled dread and wonder, 
men rushed to and fro in wild disorder. Cries of tropicla^*;., ‘ 
exclamations of nige, .shrieks of pain now rose from ever^^ 
Homs sounded the alarm. 'To arms, to arms' jorcaniod out^^ 
voices piercing the night. Soon wjw the* air IJHikI with the 
of armshnd hideous yells. 

"Steady yourselves, men, and send your shafts straight 
hornet’s nest up there.” riMjired out the Oenejriil pointing 
brow of the hills. He had just got upon his legs out gn the 
and was looking thiiufler sfb the Sf^one. Much rpiieker than ^Jf 
others lio had awoke t(.» n n a libation of llic sitimlioii. 


isiL 


to fl 
10 diic 
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Shafts began to lly from the boats but they missf«d the human 
target and only struck the hill-side or whizzed over the husli. 

“Charge thcnij shoot them down, spatter their .brains on the 
rock-walls/’ he yelled out, ftirious at being worsted by an unvisible 
foe and yet realising the* helplessness of the situation. 

Under cover of their shields the men began a frdsh :i.sHai]|(, ^by 
shower upon shower of javelins. Many ton? up boards and planks 
to ply the iiiisoeii enemy with hanl timber, but fhe missiles earoensd 
harmlessly. aTid Hew wiile of the mark or drop[»ud in proximity. 

“Make siiivofyour aim.'* the Cent^-ars voice rose to a hoarser « 
pitch. 1'hcn‘ burnt fire in his e\os. 

Under erusliing blows the men coiihl hardly steady their 
trembling arms, their aiin was iin^litady in Rpib* of Lhciiiselves. Not 
an arrow went straight lo iU target-. Not a shot pro veil a liukc even 
The everliangiiig hush helped to mask the [fositirm of the assailants 
who kept close under it, showing their whole figures at times aivl 
then mingling with the shadows. 

Ihiwii, down, e.anie. ilarls and javelins, blocks of stone and loga 
ol wood with a deailly, destructive effect. Many foil with limbs 
smashed, many were crushed lo death or hurled ioto the watey. 
'Phe decks soon pi’esen.ted a scene of agony and diWJi, of liiiVjou i 
niutilition. of fr.nilic struggle % life. Yells i/f fury mivecl with 
.shrinks of*])aiii and I'-'ar produciMl a hidoon.s paitdemonuim wliicli 
only the. thunder-clap could drown. . 

Wild whoops e.choed down from tin: hdls, where all \\a.^ huriah. 
lire jgid fury. The din filled the air and tore the .sky, ivsonnding 
through t he e.raveii hearts like a tiineral knell. 

•‘Yell out your infernal lungs, yelping curs, soon you .shall be 
hurleti to the inferno without a scalp.' the general rapped out 

ap oath. * 

ycdl of defiance was the answer he received. Madly he seized 
■iirU'.vnr w*'apoii.s he could fiiul and with roro force sent them 
.jjkto the hush. rotreHtiiig into the shed after each throw and 
swinging ■ ut again. 'Phns recoding and aallydng out in 
|»iu\tioii he fl'tapted himself tn the situation. His staff followed 

his example.* 

The archers 'Vei. ipiiok ns lightning now. There was a twang 
mil ihff ill .ft ped. Shaft followed shaft with the rapidity of hail- 
itoiic*. Thti slings worked with ’n deadly i)reci8ion. Blocks ol 
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gmifco fin 1 lo of woo 1 wont s’clpplnj ovor tbo water and doscond- 
ing' smashed hea'ls anl limbs or spUiitero'l the vessels’ planks. 
Taking as ^'nroct «i!\ aim the spoarsmcn and the pikernen poured a 
co.iselcss rain of iron upon the doomed fleet. Dozens disappeared 
at each discharge. 

' The panic bec.amo more and more dreadful. All was confu 
sion and disorder. Theii fallowed a hurly-burly which beggars 
description. In vfiiii wore t!ie officers ordering the men to their 
stations. Their cries were sniothcrcil by the riimpu:^ There were 
rushing to and fro, hustling up and down the stern, shuffling oi 
rolling about in the wildest dismay. The wounded gave expres' 
sion ‘to thoir agony in a perfect pandemonium of cries. Oaths and 
execrations made a horiiblo babel. From a hundred lips burst 
streams of terror, from a hundred throats broke yells of fury. Every 
moment th'^rc was a thud, a thump, a flop as the missiles fell 
thick and fast incivilcss in their precision and deadliest in theii 
aim. 

In the rush the boats rolled on one si<lo. Some turned turtle 


and throw their occupants out.* Some rocked foaiinlly,. Some, 
.reeled, «l»)wn sink thoir ho \% the stern lified up and with an awiui 
pbingc rushed downw inls into the riv^r depth. Men rcllod inh. 
the water a cl^ haiiipcix.l by their clothes many sank^ mmy clung 
»o .some wicckage. many !-tniggU;ii to swim to the opp site bank, 
but over-hcinl wore t-irro'ws singing their dirge, rach dropped will 
Uiicrring corlainty ami .sot Jts viotiin writhing till the Wetor closod 
over his head. In vain did the survivors try to screen tliennsolvos 
from the fatal volley. It was useless dodging, it was useless tr> 
ing to'" stave it off. « 

31orc aiirl more frightful was the Imvoc. Even' moment 
a loss oi limb, a fiactuic oi .skull, a body crushed into a 
mass. The decks were strewn with the dead an^l the dying^^/'^ 


the struggle f*)r life m mi hustled and pushed .ach other, 
frantically about, steppi.-d over the killed a(;u woundod. 
were trafnpleu under foot, many were kncicked down, nuHf 
leapt overboard. 'J'he l)o:its were more or less battered. ThedjL 
rent from bolt- ropes llev«' in tatters. Ropes, ^ blocks and yani 
cumbered the decks. The stems croaked complainin^ly. Thi 
rudder no longer unswered ths helm. A 

' Away with the captives' and the treasure boats, away.” vf.^ 
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out tho |[6n6rftl in & horrified voice. He was in an abject state 
of funk. In that vociferous tnndley of chaos his cries were unheard. 
'‘Away with thcnii away *' repeated he, but there was ,no listening 
car. 

The remaining boats became inextricably mixed.^ Row. back ' 
jarred voices. • Head up ’ cried others. ‘ To the other bank ’ 
a medley of sounds. Ringing shouts of alarm mingled with contra- 
dictory orders rent the air around. The lowers •ivere in a precarious 
position, some dodged to break JiV/ay, some made a desperate move 
to head up-stream, some forgod towaids the opposiie bsiiik. In 
tho tumult the boats collided. Cn'S'i, crash, tho Lose jarred upon 

the prow, tlio bow buinpod agiinst the put. Thi.j*f 3 on* bo.ird 

stumbled upon each other or tell apmwling or were thru n ho id- 
long into the water. Threats, c«irsoi ;uid sereanii of r.>go s-.vidled 
the uproar. I'lic rowers fell hiul of cadi i>ther, k v.ii}^ loose their 
tongue to the most unbounded license. To work havoc in ilieir 
midst javelins poured fnan a^/ov-:. and stoiios Ml in shuw<*rs. 

The crew oi the eaptivo boai h:i l pcii^heil. Tho giianls lay 

cold in death. Its mast, its siern post h id given way. It was 

tossing. In frantic terror the Afghad women rushed out, Down 
came a hail of shafts, 'jhey r dlod out and ndled into ct^' .nity.' 
The sight petii lied the Sindian who crept into iho shod. 

Within the shed it was all hii-^h and alarm. Its iiiinales wore 
Speechless with an ascoumiin^ be'viMormcnt! Tho sight and the 
sound curdled their ' !ooti and hjid thfij ’ limbs nentioss in the 
horror* The effect was more shocking on.the princess who seemed* 
all but a statue. Her heart col-U within her, the eyes fastened 
on the empty air, she sat Ill^itio:l!o5.s like one turned to stone.* Only 
fitfully did her brain work and when it worked there CMinc a flash 
’.yt the ns?ault had a deeper moaning than iiicrc doftiiuction of 
•f/Vfieet. Her heart told her in a vuice full and lend t.’iat it was 
{i^meditated and well-timed l\ow, but whoso .\:;s ihe h.nid lint 
’ At this point her divination fdled. Onco cr twice she 

upon t* *■ po'^sibilitv ot I’Cr hu:>'.)a’id hciug ^ f:!Ct»»i in 
JHuHusincss but i! was jmp^.■'^^ihlo to account f*>r his .‘s. iidcn appear* 
^ce in these wild pans. Her thuiiglus weic all chaos and con- 
jj^usion. 

Her compurioii tco was entangled in an inoxtricablo maze of 
g^positiua Aui'd all hez alarm and distraciioa she could collect' 
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hcraelf t.o imagine that the blow was meant for something more 
than more destruction of the fleet, but from wl'at quarter was it 
come. Was it by the merest chance that some one had become 
an instrument in the hands of destiny to save them or was it the 
well-planned attempt of an earnest saviour. She. made many an 
effort tiO pluck out the heart of this inystorv, gave free rein to 
her imagination hut all ill v:i in. Her bniiii Wfuit whirling around 
anri about the puzzle. 

The Sindian was ohop-fallon hy Uie disaster. In all his wildest 
lif dreams he liad never imagined the crisis. In the confidence 
ihat his designs were proof against acciilonf. to (.he lust clnqiUn' 
unle.ss frustrated by a Qod in n machine he li.ad reckoned mi a 

clear line. Before the assault began ho had l)ei'n prornenailing 
in the fairy land of f-incy whem all was goM ami glitter and gle(‘. 
Hombly shaken by tlm <liu he cast his eyes wildly around, almost 
dumbfounded at the sight. He could not renli‘<e it was tme, if 

.‘jcemcd all like a nighfmare. llKn* was no mistaking the 

falling missile. It was smnetimo Imforc he j*onld f hroughly grasp 
the situation. When his keen eyo noted Ihat th«« .arrows wore 

poured into .all boats save one — thi* on**, he occupied -tint* truth 


escurred to him in a twinkling that the ohject of the .storming- 
party was to destJToy the Heel ami reseiie lliu oapliveB.# Hut whi» 
could be the princinal factor in tin? biisineHs. No s*j*»n**r'ro.s** th'* 
(piestion in his mind ihan cam** the ilim rec*illecti*in *»t sonn' 
«)nc. tattling in tin*, cartip that .Mnra«l Hey -s pri-oii ;iN ha«l 
escaped. He had taken ft for a wihl fion3i!*n.S(!, now he felt iT. wa.'* 
too true. It coiiM no lmig*>r doubt>i>d that ihe runaways W'Tc 
come to rescue them. His head swam at the thought. Wi** h*‘ari 
heat cruelly cpiick. At first -he refused to believe that fh*' sl-rafegy 
would succeed. When the. idimax increased ami it became pC”*' 


fully certain that the fleet was doomed to perish, :i prufoumi 
.swayed his soul. Ho Jolt fairly stunne*!, a .ictioii to v(|j^ 
Hours before a royal fortniie was almost within his grasp bu 
the block or the gnllows was waiting fur him. The gam** wn 
and for him there was a Ujrribl*^ doom waiting, J.ho doon^ 
criminal, of a traitor. He saw his own position in alt its awfij 
I’eality, horrible visions rose before his imagination. Tl\p rage or 
an injured husband, of offended parents, of outraged majesty w 
not to be appnased. As he thought of the boundless fur^' of ™ 
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vongeano.e a mortal fright gripped at hia heart-atringH. The horror 
of it turned his brain. Rut might there be, no chance of escape ? 
Could ho not stave off the evil moment if it was j^asible to jump 
over the boat’s side into the water and swim away under the 
wings of the blind fates * In that state of desperatioii which is 
the last resoui-co of human strength his first hurried oultine* of 
plan was to escape across I he river. So he crawled to the prow 
In seiwj the first chance. ITp till then not an 'arrow had dropped 
•in the boat though romulaboui it was pouring down heavily. More 
by instinct than at the point of tho guards cold steel the crew* 
had given the vessel a turn to steal away. It veered with a smooth 
sliding piotion. Down came a deailly flight of darts. The crew 
and the guards lay limp and still. The earnago involved the 
Afghan women hio. 'Fhe sight electrified him. JVith heart iKiting 
like a sledge hanimcr *>11 his bosom he flew into the shed ^nd 
look lip the fir.st available span* corner. 

“Oh, IJhoyro, v\liat do you make of the affair?*' cried out 
the ]irinee 8 K in a burst of agony. Her quick eye hod caught his * 
look of alarm notwithstanding* his effort to an*ango his counten- 
anee into an air of* ••oiriplfti* »:elf ]»osseRsion. 

“ I am puzzled, conqiliydy puzzled ' pretended he, yet .striving 

to assume ;in expressiitn of seivniN. . ^ ^ 

I ■'suppose Slime friendly hand is working to save us. ' gaspei I 
nil! ( ^hitralekhn. 

' I should think niit." ijuibble.d he, •with still more dissimula- 
tion. * * • 

“Don't imagine iluit 1 am laying claim lo a gift of pi-ophetic 
vision It is my supposition that some one personally interested 
in US is at the bottmii of tin' affaijr. possibly the prince ” said the 
.^aiden. 

*'«*; The prim-ess llaslieil a lo«»k at her in which were mingled hope, 
^'^^er and pcrpIcN'ty 

flMDon’i fill yofir head with sneh fancio.s. He would play tho 
'^fl^anil not the nx " was his ai-tful answer. 

** ‘Then win* are they sii.u-ining ' " asked the princess, looking 
f iiji at him whli .1 world of anxiety in hm* tear-bedimming eyes. 

^ “ Likely ^he people hereabouts, risen from motives of revenge " 

l^iavilled he. to tliiow her off the scent. But never mind who they 
be ciml. master your emoriou, T see n ehanc»' of rsenpo. ’ 
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;}ave us " cried she piteously, her face T^earirig an cxpros- 
of i)erfcct &ith in his power to save her, her eyes grew eloquent 
of a eonviotion that he held in his hands the powers of life anrl 
death. 

" Kely oil me, 1 am waiting for thu limt chance. " 

As this captive boat went drifting with the current, the general 
•>nlerod his crow to start quickly in pursuit. Under desperate 
-trokcH his barge laboured to its side. 

'' r*onie u!i, comrades ” h^ shouted, with i\ quick motion towards 
it- i lutehing the stays ho sprang aboard and ilung himself bodily 
upon U;.s helm. His staff fell to with the oars. The vessel was 
driven round and amid the storm of iron and stone was sent, 
skimming along the; waterway. 

The sight of the General and his staff on mo to the Sindian sifL 
SI welcome relief. Through the numbing fingers of despair tliore 
came a touch of hope. 

*■ Bravo, rny brothers, head up *' the (lenenil cheered his mates 

The boat shot off at full (light. 

. *' Hurrah,'’ ho cheered again. *An inspirating note crept into 

jbis voice. 

The missiles were still playing liavoo» with the remaining hr ats. 
Caught ip the eddy the treasure— ^oat was in a sore plight. Its 
guards were swept clean Its crew were lalwiring to give iv steoi igi; 
way. To save it was hi.s .next thought 

Pull round nieii, pull Ike starboard oars, steer ou< ' :m vcic: 
ferated to its erew. But thi? livor iiad grown cri-^p and the iVrccli- 
age was so thick, close, in M round* it, tb;il it was iitendly eloggcd 
from moving. 

“ Force it ahead, ipiick, li^ok siiaq> f * hi.M voice, 'mounded again 
and a^ain. 

" We are in the wrong box*’ wailed the <‘revv despairingly. 

■’ Then port your helm, let go the tiller ? '* ne shouted, 
tone of his voice thrilled with dismay. 7v 

The men strained their muscles and .siiiow.s to Tacking. Tmf 
were struggling S[ilaahes and thi^ boat moverl slowly and labourioflklm* 

" Keep well out, turn sharp and lollow ns ? ", he urged, Fea{, 
anxiety and impatience were mingled in his look.s. 

The vessel now forged its* way out and was drifting to 
abreast. Presontly bang, b-aug, heavy pieces of timber fell 
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from aWe and ncni. tt staggering awa^f with canvas spin, and 
flying. Bang, hang, dcacunilcd blocks of granite ringing the knell 
at hia hopes. The diick tsrashod, splinters flew anil down wont the 
vessel with its precious froiglit. The crew sank to rise no more. 
The ?MS2iilari(.s bursf. into hoarse Iiurrahs, 

Head up coniradi^a, mak': headv^ay/ <n'iefl he breathlessly 
turning to his stafi. There was a note of alarm in his voicp. He 
regarded his exposed po.sition with constematibn. 

The captive boat wtis gaining more and more headway. 

* Pull fast, pull hanl.” ho bellow^f! as a clou.l of javelins »lew 
past it with fl rumble and screech. 

The iiiou strained at tluf oars aud strained every iierv<-‘. Another 
flight whistled through the air right overhead, another, yet another. 
Impossible to press forwanl despaired the men. 

'* Then straighten our coui -o towards the other bank." • Hii 
voice ipiivorod. 

Hk* boat was steered in {\u direction of the opposite bank. 
It was labouring heavily. 

Shower iipuu Miowor the dirows c-arne Hying They sung, they 
.\histlod, they whizzed. The men pulled madly out to avoid 
ifit pelt and away for.lhe sheltery bank. .The missiles 
fn.stoi still, Oik hit tho mid sent him, reeling^ iiiln ihv 

water. ■ In alarm the men threw themselves overboar.l All wer* 
f.o'v ^^i-inggiing In ‘ Iv.* .vito?. the general and his stntV, They sank. 
thoy io.<io again. thv,y sv* ‘ni Sow they tioated, next wuii‘ they 
whirted I'liiind ind round, bvdiold ti;oiv franCicc elf .irU' to oiing to rt'.nne 
wreckage .nid oh (Ind, arrow? shul h'ue and straight sent tlu-m rdl ti» 
till: river depth, 'liii' horior of (lu?riiudian increased ton -fold us Ii** 
witiies-Myl Ihi'ir tragic i ml. , 

'fhe ciiiTcid was ni lining hi'»L. Off to windward driA*rd th*-- 
■ *'/’ wloss huat with a ivliirlincr iiioiion. now it neared tin- opposite 


n»'\i it jarrM upon » pr«»tiiberancc, Hew back and wheeling 
an inh't nf Hit* hank, where it got into I h«' (angle 
'■dprnii,* r/iiik und igrowl.h that elothoil tho waters edge." 

^rin- Sindian noted (lu: ■^itn dion. The iK)i-taIs nl Impo, as he 
w imagined, opened Jo him again. Close under the hank waa the 
r vps.scl l.;MigIod theiv. was not iniieh '^atcr under its k»*oI A •.{uicl' 

H eap and ho was safe. But- ".as it all ‘ No, he would oveneacb 
enemy, boat Ihoin at their own game, he would whisk rway 
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his victiins under their nose, 'rheii suddenly as one who makes 
up his mind to turn to rapid profit a precious chance, ho darted 
to the prou^ with the agility of a squirrel and catching hold of 
some dry branches shouted out to the princess and Chitralekha to 
make quick way. 

Come along" he vociferated giving them no time to tliiiik. 

All within emerged forth in a state of excitement, 

“ Leap down ” he cried. The wator is only knee-deep. Delay 
one moment and we are lost." 

g- 

Armed with the courage of despair the princess and Ohitralekhii 
scrambled to the bank. No sooner were they landed than he let 
go his hold, sprang out and gave the vessel a shove with all his 
strength. It whirled away, fell in with the current and drifted 
aimlessly. " Oh, help, help " cried the two maidens but it was 
only the wail from the closing scene of carnage that .answercil them. 

" Follow me without a word " enjoined the Sindian and leading 
the way disappeared with liis dupes among the bushes. 

The carnage on the river h<ad slackened. Thinning and thin- 
ning the number of the assailed was ultimately reduced to a initii- 
muni. All the remaining hbats were sunk with the exception of 
one only which stole away witli but a djzeri survivors to tell thr 
the; horrid talc.^ Cheers rang Mirough the bu.sh <*choing out into 
the clear bright sky. A do/eii hillincn swept down to tlif. waler'^ 
edge and swimuiing out overtook the crewliiss boat. It wsis rowed 
back to a lauding slab an<l by the chiefs order its two o.!cii|iaiil^ 
were borne in a covevrjtl bier to his castle amid the. acclHimitionFi 
of the triumphant host. • 

The prince and his adjutant embracfHl the chief and weie m'v* r 
more eloquent in their demonstration of griititude. 
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THK QUSm OF TIIK JtUBIEK. 

There was oiieii iu ilic city of Mnydooii, in 1Ujpootp.iia. a fciniy— • 
the ruler. He i'ovltiumI the uoiiniry justly, aiul by bis wife Baidcf), 
the RaiUT*. an only son was liorn unto him. jiiid was iiauieil Ahmed. 
The yoims i»riiicr was v. rv pn oioiis to his •parents ; but in i.h«- 
iiiidsli his gh»ry tli«; king «li«*d, and \u Ms Iasi momcnis comniitted 
his wife and child to tlie ran* of his ^\ii%(^t‘r--AHhirn. 

Wnloh over the young prinei*. Ashirn/’ sjiid the dying King; 
*■ perfect his etiucation, and hi^ tf» hiui w^liat \ o*i have boon to me.’ 

“On mv haiul and c}t*s hi: it,** replied the wuzi or ; " but oh. 
my lonl ! whore is your signet Without that, who will hcl^eve 


“ The Ranee has it; go to Iiit/* said the King, iinil e:vpired. 

Now Asliirii was a wise man an*l I'.ralty, so whon he hail firud) 
gjd.hen‘d the reins of [lowor into his hands, he east aside tin: Itam-ii 
:uul the yoiing prine»v and expi.illod them from li>e piilac..-. 'I’lie 
llaiiee.took her son, and. accompanied hv a faiihfiilblack slaN** 
wont to reside in m obseinj* «|uavter of the towiK \«.»w th'^ .i/.ier' 
having obtained the substane«- hf his ambiiion.^ -aie nould Iiav.- 
tiiought.that ho would not have troubled himsedf imieh *al>oul a 
uiCMV shadow, a symbol of power, the signet of i In.- laie Kitig ; If.i! 
it was. not so, fur nigh wind i.Uy hi? h.•u^ :io n.si fur the tliuughi 
of thki signet, and after gi’eatlj- iiuportiK'.Ing ihe Uanee upon th*** 
subject, he at last caused her hoiiM'iiUul pers*)!! lu i>e .Si.'uroliod, in 
the hope ol ilisooveiing iWi place of eiuieealuient : but no ;• sea roll 
liigli or low, no ring was fui'tiiooiiiiiig ; for the Kaiu.i'. knowing well 
the value of the ring, had prevaileil njjon Ij-m' husband to uitru.st 
.:’=to her, an<l having made a eut in the tlesh nf :he slave Munbodh 


j^W^placed the signet there . the tlesh had iiuw grown ovci it, 

■ tJlBliere was no fear of its l.)oing discovered : »!till. roeiiig the iin 
state of iue vi/ierV. mind, and the daily soareln'iigs and rroubl- 
feareil more ami nmre, knowing tliat sin was watched. 
And that the life of the young princi wa.s not safe. 
f Olio day, as *tlie skive Munbodh was standing iu the llauee/b 
■gateway, *he sa*' a proce-ssiuii ot ivliite- robed men, with scailet. 
I^^^bans, appi’iiael'ing m.'ii**liaM''d "hi ntid i^r* -iii»;ii|i‘d ser\i<iii 
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of respectable appearance ; each man carried a tray, and as they 
drew nearer, Munbodh became aware that the trays were filled 
with most savouiy viands; 

I see,” said he, “ sweetmeats, and silvered too ; some rich man 
is doubtless dead : the second tray is —yes, kabobs, with just the 
delicate shn^ddings of red pepper to which I am so partial ; truly 
the cook was a Avorthy man, a man of taste^ and a notable acquaint- 
ance. Kooniia, too, „as I live, and dressed witli cocoa-nut. T must 
follow this assemblage, for the discussing of these good things is 
r matter of moment.” ' 

Thus soliloquised Munbodh, gazing wistfully at the tray-boarers : 
what, however, Avas his astonishment to sec the major-domo -like 
individual avIio headed tlie procession stop before him with the 
salutation of' Salam Aleikautn, Peace be Avith you.'’ 

" To which Munbodh wonderingly replied, " Aleikaiim salam. 
^lay your bounties increase ; and in Avhat way can I servo you ? ” 

" Oh, Jcmiidar,” replied the grey-beard, " my iniistcr sends a 
I'oapcctful salutation to Her Highness the Bnnec ; (may Allah 
prosper her ;) and ho begs tlio acceptance of these trays a.s an 
o^Tering oti his daughter's marriage.** 

• Having said thus mucli, at a sign from him, th(? tray-bciirers 
passed forward into the aivlied ^gateway bcft)ri- the astonishoil 
Munbodh \ each Ihiy was placed deftly on the low bmufhes under 
the verandah in the little cuurtyanl, and the white-robed (rain, 
filing noiselessly out one* by one, w ith an “ Allah protcet you from 
t|i(? Khansaiiiah," were all disappcariiig in the din;ctioii wIumiim' 
they h»wl conic, Ijcfon.; Muiibc<lh had reeovered fmm his sliiti o( 
•^oma. • 

Then he muttered to liiiiiseir, God is great. Ah, 1 must run 
ifler this worthy Khaiisamah,* and int|uirc the name of this dis- 
p< iiscr ofgood thingH. Yet stay, there was young Prince Ahmcijf^^ 
ill tin: <‘onri.yiird just now, and it would not do to let him dislurj^ 
f lic beauty 'if tlios\.‘ trays be.fore the ICanoum bad refreshed 
• veS therow^ith.*' and he cried to himself, rubbing the palms of 
hands togrtb.^T. • Wall ! wah ! .s*ircly this is woiidcrAiL" 

Now tin; trays gave furtii a fragrtiiit steam which drew 
a^ v\ ith a chain i.if sweetness, cracking each joint of his 
lie went, until In* stfiod bi:rore the viamls, 

^^\llah ! w'hat magnifioi'rieo* ifoseinco kabobs. T aUvays dhjf 


iMunbiSh 
fingers as 
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hunger after them. Tis but a little dish, alter all, and the Itane^* 
is generous to her slave ; it would come to me by-and-by to a 
certainty,— what harm ?” ’ • 

Thus muttering t-o himself, he sat. down and speedily hecauie 
absorbed in the <Uscussion of the savoury sticks of*mcat, finishing 
with a draught from a pitcher of pomegranate sherbet, which had 
accompanied the trays ; then, rising up well pleased, lie washed his 
hands, stroked his stomach, and, arranging the folds of his turban, 
bethought .himself that a fragrant chillum of tobacco would act 
wi^ll ns a digestive ; but somehow to-ilay the tohacco ha«l not its 
iiMiial soothing properties. 

“Aroy ! nrey ! ” groaned he ; “this is the servant of dl^obodicncr. 
Ah ! ill-fated kabob, that could allure me from the path of duty. 
Ah ! kabob of iniquity, to what abominable torments dost thou 
subject me ; now hero, now there. Infernal pain, wilt thou Ihou 
seize my whole body ? *' 

And he sriuattcd on the ground, rolling himself backwards and 
forwards, until his agony being insupportable, he yelled and’ 
bellowed, so that the whole house was alarmed, and he was carried 
in to the Raneo. There, in the intervals of the proxysms ol paiu 
w'hich racked his whole fftime, he confessed his fault, and recounted 
everything that had occurred. In half an hour ho was dead. Then 
the Ranee saw that this had been a trap laid by the vizier to 
destroy the prince, herself, and the whok household, and she knew 
that they were no longer safe in the city ; so sin; idoscd the housj 
and Mismissed the servants, and with her own hands laid out the 
body of poor Munbodh, taking bare with one clean inepsion to 
cut out the signet of her Istc husband : this she secreted in her 
robe. Then, when night closed in, ;iiid all were wrapped in slum- 
ber, she took the young prince by (he hand, and alone and together 
' •hey went forth through the lonely streets of the silent city. On 
wandered, far, far away, and when morning dawned, they had 
flftrcd into the great desert that bordered the country far away. 
Jj^VoT two days and two nights they travelled, until the prince 
waff well-nigh spent with fatigue, and his mother, who was an elderly 
woman, and hod probably never been out of the harem in her life. 


was almc^t exhausted* Weary and travel-worn, they came suddenh 
Imon a mighty sheet of water, whdre, under the scanty shade of 
l^datc-palm, thu Ranee lay down, and, utterly exhausted, sh** 
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recited the confossion of faith, gave her flon his father’s signet, and, 
commending Iiim to tho. hands of the All irercifiil, she expired. 
Prince Ahmed was quit/* overwhcliiioil by the groat and unexpected 
train i>f disasters which hat\ ladallon him during the last two days, 
and tin's final blow almost overpoworod liim, so that he sat beside 
t.hc body with liis lUco coviTod with his garment all that day and 
night. Next morning ho smoothed the loaturos of his dead mother, 
;ind, reciting tht> priiyer for the dead, he buried her in the sand 
at Mie foot <if the ])alm-troe^ Aftcrwai^Is, he went to the water’s 
l)riiik, and, having porfonned his ablution.s. went through the 
morning prayer. As hi' arose, he noticed, lying in the sand by the 
rivi'i's brink, a wondrously largo and lustrous red stone, which 
lilax-^d in tho morning sunlight with crimson anrl purple radiance, 
'faking it up, ho saw that it was a ruby, a stone of priceless value, 
•iirof. for a king's ransom. Farther along the shore he lighted upon 
anoth-'r, and .again .ain>f.hor— the whole hank was strewed withlhem. 
Then Prince Ahmed put his linger in his mouth, and he thought — 
"iSiirely, now, it is but to fdl th«.* end of my Mirban with thes*.' 
fiiToioiis .stones, and I am rich for litA; but then how of my niothor’s 
wiah— that I should win back my fathers kingdom from the.vixicr 
Malimoud.*' And he took out the king’s .signet, and putting it on 
his finger, walked, thought I ulh ml, liiriiing it round and round. 
PiL'Sontly. as ho ]»ncod along the watur’s eilge, ho ^•;mn* te- .a vast 
‘ burviip** tree ; it wais n. perfect grove in itself, this troi? ; an army 
might hive encamped beneath it; so Ahmed sat himself down ami 
rested in the shoile, thinking of tfio rubic.M, and how they tmme 
there, lie thoiignt to himself, surely this water is wondrous, for 
it extemfs as far as the eye can see. umlyot it is not the oi^ean, fur 
it is sweet water. Then, leaning b;ick against a root of tho tree, 
he sa\w above him, built <m the outspreading boughs, a rougli . 
platform of sticks, on which, also he fancied he could see aomethin^^' 
moving. This roused his curiosity ; so he. rose, and, climbing \r 
fniiml that this platform \vas a monstrous nest, with throe yoi^ 
unfledged bfnls in it; but such birds ! They w'ore in size, as 
idephants. When the mistlings .saw Ahmed, they did not seciAi^ 
all frightened, hut said, in very good Hindustenee, **Toom liarall 
durkar kia hai ? ” that is, ** What do yon want ? ” 

'ChiMi Ahmed knew that these must bo tho young of th^ 
wonderful siinoorg; for I)ut to one bini on the aarth has AllaW^ 
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granted the power of human speech. So he fed the young birds 
with some swoetmeatn which ho had with him, and even while he 
was doing this the smallest of the three eried, 

"The nest’&ther is coming ! ” 

And straightway the prince made haste and hid himself, . for he 
feared the coming of the monstrous bird. Presently there e.Anft» a 
noise as of the wings of myriads of wild fowl, and the simooig 
overshadowed the tree with his wings, desoondiag to his young ones 
with a scream as harsh as that of the magical finM'arriage of the 
Feringhccs. 

"What has been here ? he cried ; "1 saw something in the 
distance .that soemerl like the shape of one of those cursed sons 
of Adam.*' 

But the young ones lifted up their voices in favour of Ahmed, 
so that the monster bird became appeased, and smoothed down his 
angry riifllcd plumage, and he called to Ahmed to come forth. So 
the Prince enme with many protestations, and besought protection. 

"What is your desire ? ’’ said the simootg. 

And Ahmed gave answer— ^ 

'*If*yoiir sorvnnf may speak, he desires t-o cross this mighty, 
water, and find out* wlioncolcome the rabies which 'deck its shores.” 

At this the binl laughnd, and said, 

^'Oh, young man, yonder is the eountry of tho dins and Afrites ; 
assurodlvi yon would not eseape with your life if you went there— 
ask something else. ’ . * 

But the Prince remained silent, saying to himself, 

“That or nothing." 

So he sat down disconsofate at the foot of the tree, and the 
simoorg busied himself with his young ones above. Presently there 
. mo a noise us of a riisliiiig mighty wind, and lo ! the female bird, 
;h outspread wings, came sailing to her nest, and she turned the 
, nestled with her young ones, 

^.fcly hen she hcar>l tho story of the Prince, and how had fed 
0 fallow young ones, she angrily turned upon her mate, and 
ped-- 

“How of thy pride, oh mighty one / Give him only one of your 
^g-fcath^, and you know he wiU be invisible. What cursed 
^pan meddle with him then ^ ” 
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Thus it came about that Ahmed attained to his dosiro. So the 
male simoorg said to him, 

*'Shub yodr eyes, and stuil' well your nose and ears with cotton 
otherwise the rushing of the air will steal away your life.” 

•And Ahmed did as he was told. 

'fhon the simoorg took him gently io his talons, and ilow across 
the water so rapidly that the Prince’s head Iiogan to whirl and 
grow giddy, until, in a short time, they reached the earth again. 
^And the simoorg quickly ^for he was anxious about his wife and 
idiildnui) plucked a teather, which Ahmed put in his (-ap, and so 
went Ins way. 

Now the country in which the Prince journeyed was lovely and 
pleasant to fin* I'ye, and, as he went on, he saw, reclining on a turfy 
hilfock, a beautiful dark-eyed maiden, fastened by alight chain to 
a stake in the ground. She was dressed in a flowing robe of white, 
open at the neck, round wliich was a bright scarlet ring. Now, as 
the Prince stood there in wonder ho saw a largo dark blue pillar 
>-if cloud coming down one of the forest glades, and concealed himself, 
.for very fear, forgetting that ho was invisible. When the hmiden 
saw the cloud, sho started up in terror*, but there cairic a voice, 
saying \\onls that Ahnicd could not iindcmtancl : and straightway 
the maiden bocanu* fixed as a stone, w’ith her large dark eyes w ido 
open, .staring glassily. . 

, The cloud eame on amr ^•nveIol>cd her in its folds, and then in 
a moment melted away, and .standing beside the maiden, Ahmed 
saw a being fc.arful to behold : swarthy and dark, with long bku*k 
wings, and pointed oars : his body covered with long living hairs 
like twining worms, while fin^ Hashed from ii is eyes, lie stood by 
the body of the maiden, ^\llicb was .stretched mi the ground heudlo.Y 
and in the Afriti;'s hand was the head, the eyes fixed, and starir 
iiilioiTor: in his other hand was a dark broM-n stone, ‘ 

with yellow sparks, and he touched with it the clamsers lips, 
spoke; .and his languago could b<? understood by ihe Prince, 
was that of his own country. Said the Afritc,— ^ 

’’How long .shall I bo king of the .Jins ? ” 

And the head answered him, —'’Until the parrot in \fio gold^ 
cage tells the secret/' 
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At thiH the ijioiister laughed, and the trees shook. Then he 
asked^ — 

"How is it with Mateemat ? 

And the damsel Answered,-* 

**He is in the desert, sorrowful, under the {Milm-triM). ’ 

At this again the demon shook with laughter ; and Ahmed 
looked and saw that all the blood of the maiden was dropping into 
a brazen dish whicli was on the ground and the Afrite took the dish, 
and he put his fingers into the blood, and lifted them up, sprinkling 
the drops back into the dish, and the globules fell back congealed and 
petrified. Then the demon called in a loud voice, ordering that the 
Ciurbuncles should be taken and offered to the sacred river, where- 
upon a pearly grey pillar, with violet light streaks, came floating 
forward, and enveloped the dish, so that the Prince saw it no m^:c ; 
but in his own heart he thought, “These, then, are the precious 
stones of the mighty water,*’ and when h*: looked ho saw nothing 
but the turf-bank, and the dark-eyed maiden seated. Then Prince 
Ahmed came near, .and spoke lo the maiden, but she paid no 
attention to him ; he touched her shoulder, but she sat <[uiie still, 
with her hcail bent down, moaning anif rocking herscir to and fro. 
Then Ahmed was greatly troubled in his mind, ondhe began 

t<i think to himself. • 

. 

“What of this parn>t in the gulden «*age ' Ah ! thi»ught he ; 

‘ if this sweet maiden would only speak.” 

And he was alinosL minded to^take tile feather out of hid cap. 
hut he’ fi'ared lost the genii might sec h"im : so oiu’o again he 
ailflrcssed her, telling who ho wn.s .and how he wishcil t(» help her, 
hut she paid no more head to his wonls than to the wiml. 'rheii he 
bethought himself of Mateemat. • 

"Yes, perhcips he may know something— in the desert : what 
'; 3 rt ? 1 will go and find Mateemat ; perhaps he oaii help me 
^'^t^this foul Afrite, and bring sucisour to this innocent damsel." 

JSen stooping tlcwn. tho Prince pressed Ilia lips to her tore- 
"W^biit .she moved not ; and .as ho went away into the forest 
i^^iw her stilbsitting in the same position so ho went on very 
Srrowfully. 

^^Now t!ic Prino ■ wandered nioilesaly on, and towanls nightfall 
l^^rrivcd at the border of the forest. There he found that all 
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verdure ended, and before him, ae far ae the eye could eee, lay a 
vast plain, bare and treeiees. 

This, peiehance," thought he, " is the desert where Mateemat 

ia” 

Ab it was too dark to see. however, he laid himself down under 
a tree to sleep. 

At the first blink of dawn he rose and walked out into the 
plain, straining his eyes forward, and as the morning light grow 
^stronger, he saw, far in the distance, a solitary palm. Then his 
heart leapt within him for joy, for surely, he thought, here I shall 
find Mateemat. Girding himself tightly, and having taken a long 
drink at a small forest spring hard by, he steadily sot his face 
towards the palm. As he approached he saw that a pure, clear 
light like a star was burning at its foot, like a lamp. Going nearer 
‘ ho 'saw a bea ttiful young man, chained to the tree ; and on his 
forehead played a tongue of silvery tiaine. Round the tree swept 
pillars of cloud, and, as he gazed, the night fell. Quietly he walked 
on ; he saw that Mateemat was writing strange charucters in the 
sand : and it grew darker. It was a wonderful sight. 'Phe Priucc 
turned the matter over in his mind, and thought. 

** How shall I ask about tlio parrot in Ahe golden cage ? '' 

Them he looked again at 5Iatecmat, pondering, ;md saw that, 
the characters in the sand, which tbe genii had traced with his 
finger, were luininous, and the Prince read : 

The night is full of darkness, 

My thoughts are full of strife : 

'J'heretbre I long for daylight. 

For the sunlight is'iuy life. 

When he had road this, down to wait for the dawn. 

As the morning sun fell uikiii him, he rose, and became aware that 
the eyes of Mateemat were fastened ou him ; then he feared e . 
ccedingly. And the genii spoke, — What mortal is hero ? " ^ 

And Ahmed straightway fell on his face, and made obeia^ 
nothing (foubting that his invisibility was gone, and crying^ 
*''Tobah ! tobah ' ” he besought forgiveness and told his 
Then Mateemat said,— ^ 

" For twenty-four hours you have neglected to give thanks U! ■ 
the Almighty ; therefore is the virtue of the simooig's father 
waning, end I your ubudow thrown uii the sand in the 
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of tlio morning huii ; therefore, if you woiihl not btf destroyed by 
the tlins who watch round th»^ pince, hnstan fpitckly and lepair 
your omission.*' 

So the Prince straightway performed his ablutions with sand, 
and having recited tho Kuliua, gave thanka Having completed 
his devotions, he assured himself that the feather wassecurbly 
fastened in its place, and then besought Mateemat to tell him how 
to find the parrot in the golden rage, fof that his whole being 
longed to succour the boautiiul djimsol whom he had seen in tho 
forest. * 

'It. is a merciful task/* replied Mateemat: “although who this 
maiden may bo I know not.. One thing, however, you must pro- 
mise, and that is, that if you succeed, you will not forget that I 
also am fettered here by th^* power of Jahvorka, tho Jin whom 
yon saw with tho «Iainsol in tho forest.*’ . 

So the Princo swore to him fo do all that he should require 
for him ; whereupon Mateemat called to an oriole who had made 
her nest in tho date palm-1 roc, and asked,— 

" How of the parrot in tho golden cage ? *' 

In ^ivply. the hinl archoil its wings over its head, and chirruped’ 
and lirripped lustily, but Ahmed could uiiderstaud nothing, for he ' 
know not the language (if birds. § 

“ The parrot is in the forest of Thriteo,*’ said Mateemat : “ in 
a well many furlongs deep. Over tfie cage is a layer of deadly 
.s<n‘pents, and over th- sorponis si layer of *\'ater, and over the water 
a layer, of fire. Vou will know tho* well by. the column of smoke 
hanging over it, which can l )0 soon ipany miles off.* 

•So saying, the genii gt\ve to Ahmed a small copper* gong, 
curiously wroughi and set witli emeralds, ami told him that if h>‘ 
wen* in any deadly peril, and wanted help, he must lay hguself 
.’I his baiik on the ground with the gong over him, and strike 
Tce blows thereon. After this ^lateeraat would say no more, but 
^5^^)ogan to write in tho sand, and to all Ahmed’s solicitations 
replied by a sign that ho should depart : so with many obei- 
tho Prince look his Icavi-. . 

j He turning • to w'onls the forest, he did not go in tho direction 
Ihich ho had comeUe night before, but took a more southerly 
Lursc, (o\* said he, 1 did not see, any smoko before in that part 
Khe forest, or I should have noticed it. So he travelled until 
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night fell, .and reaching tho lionlor of the forof;t once again, he 
climbed a tree lo got wlis^t sleep he could, for he was afraid to sleep 
on the ground among the dark overhanging troos. When it be- 
came light in the morning, he cliinbotl higher up, until lie ronehod 
tho topmost bough, which swayed and bent with his weight ; look- 
ing" around, far in the distance, he saw over the tops of the trees 
a dark cloud as of smoko, rising up. On seeing this ho was joyful, 
thinking that, This perhaps is tho smoko that tho. genii told me 
of. r only hope it will not turn out to ho soino extraordinary large 
^*Jin ; liowever, it won‘t much matter if it is, for ho will not bo 
able 'to see me.'* 

So saying, ho put his hand to his turban to aljiwt it, and fcid 
that the siinoorg's feather was in its place, but it Wfis no longer 

there; it hail falllen out ]irobably when he niounti'il tin* live on 

the night before, but though ho searclied evory\rIiiM'i\ not a sign 
of the feather c;oul«l ho (lisetivrr. Now Ahmed was gp.'atly dis 

heartened at this, hut .still ho was imt going to giv»* up hi** object, 

so he repeated the coiilossioii of faith, and dirocl«-d his steps to- 
wards I he quarter where In* had seen fill* smoko rising. On and 
iiii ho walkeil through the thick tr«'»'s. until nt lasi hi* ln*:ii;d tlio 
roaring and cracklipg of a great fire. 

‘^‘This, then,**, thought he, "is the |iI:m?o ; but what to do iiexf 
[ cannot tell.” 

And as he stooil ihcri- thinking, thi' rushiii':!: and iiinring of 
the flatnos grew louder and Ufaror, and he .saw tiiat a great flii' 
was spreading and running out as it were, inti» two wings on each 
side of him. Then ho booamc ahirmotl, and tried to n.-traec his 
steps: but, fast as ho wont, thr? mighty firir crc|)l along iiistor, 
and the smoke and sparks began t«) conn*, so thickly th it th«* Prince, 
growing dizzy and bcwildcriMl, tripjied and fo.Il fulMongth upon 
the ground. As he fell, the little gong, which In* had susjiciule*' 
from his neek hy some twi.sted grass, striking ag winsf. m ston»\ ga** 
out s pleasant mellow note, a sound whieh spoke of most wefc^ 
assistance ' to poor Ahmed, and called f,*) his mind the word^^ 
Matecmat; HO quickly turning upon his back, he called upon 41^:' 
name of Allah, and struck thive blows upon the gong, Oncam^- 
thc fire, crackling and roaring with fury to obtain its vict im, biP^' 
under his head Ahmed licar.l auotlier .sound, of creeping im 
riads ; the earth beneath him seemed growing so it like mire, tkj 




he felt that lie was settlin^r down inii,i it. Myriads.of small white 
insects with yellow hojMls >Y''ro working ' beneath him— they were 
the white ants! Down he sank, lower and lower. • Ah how the 
fire cracked the grciat tretfs in anger over his head, hut by this 
tim(^ hr? wns twenty feet ilown, and salr*. Alter reeovering some.- 
what from tlie first shock (»!' his novrd position, Ahmi*d looked lo'iiml 
as well as he couM on liis narrow bed, and on the whole was not 
at all sure that he woiiM not havt? pi'efern?cl taking his eliance 
above to biting buried alive below. ,Abov*s him the walls of the 
.shalli flown wliioh In* hnd eonn? wore alivrt and swimming with white* 
ants, rin* IVinee lound this wn'k di.'cidedly unpleasant ; J)esiries, 
th(* dust and ashes tVosri abovi; ko]»t falling into his eyes, .lad make- 
ing him siie«*/e, wliieh, as everybody kiii>ws, is a most iP'lucky 
thing. Wi'll, lln'i*.! was tlif' g*»ng : but then its effects won* very 
rloiibifiil. and if; would nol be all purnrising if ils sound sht)ulcl 
be t;\k'*n as a signal that In* wishiMl to sink ([iiiekrr , hut anything, 
li" lliooglil. wonl l b* b 'i.'or ih iiithis. Ilowover, just as In*, was 
going lo s; I’ik** in* i nicii*'! MriM In-n* was sihui* diniiniibioii ia the' 
i*rawimg b *;j rl> iil a. and so In* held lil^ Ivand. The long 

and aVm »'‘i ii ‘I’p ‘‘.i li:"!; « ■ -'ut*. n*. boltoni ol' whiidi ho lay, 
sonn* tliiriy t«*'*t •! * -ii l. i.v* I vi*ry gloomy, rimj Alinn'd felt a cold 
shudder r^n thro'igb him. lor li • Vauoied that the Jiftlc hit of^bhie 
sky wlii:*h w visii.*! ‘ ai ih • f.ip hml grown snudler, Vo.s.de- 
••i'i*‘dly ill * en- *ping ii id swipji •■!. and all tin* aiils wem hasti-ning 
ii|i l:ln.! ^ides nf fli.- «.liit't. and 'lis appearing one l»y one into tlio 
round Ind'js or aiit g!lleri*'s th <*'eilil 1 1 ** •seen all round. Ahliierl 
waited and »ail- I in 'liing l«»r wh it would ha|i|ii*n when suddenly 
In* tliougiit inj hoard a tiny snunmiriiig frimi mn* ol the ant-gal lorie.s 
w'liioh was ritlior largi*r than tli * n and sinldeiily from the earth, 
on i-fioh .sidi* of the i*nlraiu:i*, sprang forth two small hwnp-liko 
Ihinn s. Out swarmed a ho>t of small scarl(?t booties, who took up 
i.ln*.i| position lo ‘he right and l*?fi of the hole : then came twenty- 
^Ifcr w hite spiilers , lln*y wi-n tiansparent. and Aliinod could ace 
(in* life liipiid i nining I liiMiigli tli *ir bodies, 'fliose sphlers pulled 
■itlif hauled at a r.ip** imnlr of tin ir own thread.?, until at last a 
small ear of eopper and »*:n«’ral‘l, shaped liki* iialf an egg earn** 
into view, aii-l in this sat a personage, a thing which Ahmed at 
once fletr^rmiiiOil in liis oun mind must In* tin* king of the white 
■its, and so lie w,*is. 'l‘his eri*atuiv h;ul a long \ellow -ringed bod} 
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like a wonu,. which looked like dead baby-llush ; he had iio legs, 
bub this writhing naked lK)dy Was crowned with a human heail, 
very Hiiiall and* very wizciietl ; but a head Jt was, and out of the 
top of it came what Ahmed thought was its orowii — it was shaped 
like a ‘silver lily. Ahmed h:i3tened to offer his salutations : at 
th(.' same time begging that llis Highness would excuse his rude- 
ness in not rising, but that the fact was, he was afraid to move 
fur fear lif the sides of the shaft falling in. 

The king nodded his he^d. and the twenty-four spulcrs iinmc 
ilialely attached twi.*nty-foiir threatis to the small copper car, and 
let it down, until it came about a foot .above Ahmed’s face. Then 
the wizened little face peered at Ahmed over tlu^ side of the car, 
and the silver lily nodded ami shook, .as a mighty voice, like iron 
•striking iron, ilemandod in deep tones, — 

•‘What did MaWeinat ivi|nire of his friend, and why Imil the 
young man eonm hither ? " 

And Ahmed ausworcMl,— 

“Oh, ray lord, I seek the parrot in the golden eag(t.^* 

Then rolled forth tin? tlinnderoufi voice in words that tin? J'rincn 
did not understand, but it was*‘ap[iarently nn onlor, for all the mil- 
lions «f while ants, with which the walla were studded, f1epr«>Ksc*d, 

and then elevated their antenna', .^iid Ahmeil invulniilsiriU transla- 

• « • •• 

t.«*d this raovoniout amlihly lo IiiinSi?lf, — 


“IVi lies'll’ is to ohoy.” 

Swift ran I lie twonty-fuiir white s{iid(?rs, np ndlial Hi ■ jMaji:.t\ * 
hi'iiiispherical ear, and Mny^ilvor lify iioddrMi an ailion !.•» i.li*.* hinee. 
as the wi/.eiied lilth- face disap]ieured into ilu? creiice from win iii «‘ 
it h.ad * issued. Blow t rumprts ! advance tin* ttrillamnn; ! and the 
litthi .army of red beetles umrcli statelily off, bringing up tin; rear! 
and at* the same litne Ahim^d ijei^aiuo awan? that he v/.as once inon’ 
off upon his travels, sliding head first into a liolo in the side ot the 
shaft. Darkness fell upon him, and a dr ad Iv feat, as he? was iie 
]ielled along upon a million of smidl legs whicti crawled liener- 
hiin. On, bn, in the. cold drr?ary darkness, no sound but tin; crar^ 
ling rustle of myriads of insects, like a liundred jnn-jioints.boalkigu 
upon ivor.v. The I’rince lay afraid to move, hand and foot bounds 
with four, till a hollow roaring sound, dull and inuflled at first, but 
coming nearer and nearer, toldthim that he was nearing tlie pillaj| 
of fire. iSuddenly the? movement stopped, and slightly turning hjfi 
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Viead, looVmg thTough a clott in a large mass of rock, liofore him, 
Ahnod gazed onco more into an open spaiBe, small and confined, a 
mere rock chamber, but still a space that gladdened his* heart. 

There, before him, on a pedestal of adamant, veined with beryl, 
was the glittering golden cago, and within sat the bird, the ‘object 
of all his perils and troubles. Many-coloured and beautiful was* the 
binl, fis it sat pluming: itself and nibbling daintily at its food in the 
crystal trough by its (|lde-— curious and glancing was its eye in 
expression— a mixture of the monkey and the owl, at oncii grave 
and malicious. Up and down, hither and thither it looked, eyeing 
wistfully the thin white columns of the ants iLs they poured, out of 
the crevice, and advanced on to thi? cago from all sides. Meantime 
Ahme<l watched in silence, thinking, “What wilf they do ? ” 

Ami thci ants by thousands, by myriads, by millions, swarnu.Ml 
lip thcj cage, and Uirongh llu* wires, covering the parrot. At first 
flic binl only p«.‘ck*;d at thorn pettishly, but as they increased in 
Ti limber, thtdr bites beeamo insupportable, so that the pan-ot 
.screamed loudly, and fell from its pi'Tch, and its screams were like 
sharp iiecdlcH piercing the ear.* At the noise of this scrc'aming,. 
i.'anie two Jins, — vast, hairy, and terrible, — and they went to ?he, 
(.•ago, cajoling the parrot, a.sking, - 

*‘Why Ijiis noise, oh ! greenness of beauty f Usautiful wrt thou, 
i) ]iarr»t, even of the ••olonr of fn-sh ^plit (uneralds.” 

Thim, >oeiiig the whili* ants, they stoppi'd, .sMNing, •'wliai 
inisehh.'f is this ? ” an«l hiieeling down, hwat hod tiro up«m the ;inl.s. ^ 
'Hien'the. slender white columns wm*e scotched, and rollcil bock by 
their devouring breath : Imt. still th^ cage remained I'liU, anil they 
dared not hrcatlie thore(»n*for fear of harming the binl. Again 
eainc forth fresh swarms of the tiny \\hitc insects, and again and 


again were they withered and sci^rchod by t he fiery breathiftgs of 
‘he genii; but. still the ants came nii like a nevenecasing torrent, 
r.*d ^ho bird in it.** agony seroained still mere disiMrdantly ; so the 
were .abashe*!, and put their fingers in their iiioutlis woiidor- 
At last one s .id to the other. — 

^ •l.lf A truth there is mischief in this. Oo you and call the 
waster." 

9 So one went, but .soon retunied, saying,— 

“ I went, but found him sleeping above, beneath the sacred 
^^1 tree , and I ilared not disturb him, for his warth is iemble.” 
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Then tlie. parrot, like to die, screaming, said*—" Kaii meir puttur, 
kail meir puttur.’* 

Immediately the anU ceased from biting, and commeiieed to 
retreat ; seeing which, Ahmed mid to himself, — 

" What is this * Can this be the secrat ? * Kan meir puttur,' — 

* in -his ear the stone.’ What is this secret 

Suddenly he bethought him of the dark brown stone with the 
yellow sparkles, witli which the Jin Jahvorka had touched the lips 
of the lovely damsel in (Jic forest glade, and it seemed to him al- 
most as if the daylight had shone upon him, so great was his joy. 

*• That, then, is the secret of his power, and he carries it in 
his ear ; oh ! lovely parrot ! " 

Again they moved on through the long dark tunnel, which his 
indefatigable litth* allies drove forward, and Ahmed wished with 
air his heart that all this undergroiinil business wen^ over. As he 
lay there, iinpi'llod along s<j slowly that ho almost forgot that he 
was moving, Ids thoughts went forwanl to what he would do when 
lie became possessed of this wonderful stone, this talisman of power 
.and surpnminA^v. Wlia’j would liV Jo ' Well, first ho would fro<^ 
that lovely princess (she could* not be less than a jirincess, •as sin' 
was HO beautiful), and marry hiir; than the good Mattsmial, to 
whpm hfi owed Ids success, would be reinstated as rjiler of tin* 
Jiiiiis: and then, having Udeii himself with rubies, lie would retiirii 
to the city of his fathers, dispossess the usurper, and roigii happily 
ever after. Dispossess the usurper ; yes, very good ! hut how ' 
Why, thought ho, the rifbies will 1b«‘ an admirable introrlnei>ion to 
f hc royal favour, and I am ti3rtain to be asked where 1 got them, 
and shtill then reply that they come koin Paradise : on this iiiosi 
surrdy the King, who will, be anxious to po.sscss himself of iii\ 
beautiful wife, will propose that I should make another trip thither, 
and to this I shall assent, stipulating that the court shall fast 
pray four days for my safe return, for during the fast my wife w 
be safe. Then the King will have a large heap of wool, woimI,^ 
other combustibles piled round me in the big sipiai'o, and allT 
Cdiirt will give me messages and injunctions to their. de^rtN> 
ancestors. Just before the lire is lit, T shall assume my feather^* 
invisibility (for the* simoorg will surely give me; juiother on in|y 
return), and walk forth unseen to my house : the genii will procjj 
me the old family .seals of the dillbnifit people., the King iiiclujj 
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wlio have given me meHsagoa to the riopartod ones, and I will then 
writ« Healed and au then tic rcpliea to all. telling thrMu lliat Paradise 
ia Hiich a dcdiglitfiil place that they Ciinnot do better tliiu^ come tlieri^ 
under iny giiidiinoc. On the fuiirLh day I shall [)n‘,.sciit mv.self 
before the King and deliver all the answers to the letters; the 
King and all his ministers will enter the fire with mo, and whiji I 
shall be conveyed away by the genii, they will be consumed, and 
I will thou produce my father's signet, and takfe possession of the 
throne. 

As Ahmed thus solilocpiised, he saw that the ants had driven a * 
nmall tunnel up into the earth right over his face, and that down 
this circular opening streamed the parti ally-obscnrcd daylight. ’ Also, 
over the hole he saw what looked like a great pointed h.airy car. 
Ho gaxod wondering, and even as he gazed, down upon him freni 
Iho ear fell a brown glittering stone As it tnnehod his breost, 
strength ratnrned to Ahmed's limbs coiirngo ti> his heart , he 
cliiteliod it in his liands and rising, fastened safely in the folds of 
his sash the talisman which promised victory over tlni Jins. Boldly 
lie strove to climb up the narrow shaft, ami as he name out once 
more into the light of day. Jahvorka. (vith his long-pointed ear still 
in the position whence tho^ atone had fallon, took no hei‘d. Tuen ’ 
Ahmed knew his power, and gazini^rounil, beheld at the foot of .a tree 
the princess wmpt in sbiinbor, as when his ey«?s had first dwelt in 
i cstasy on her beauty. He drew near timiilly, and covered her h.anil 
with kiflsos, but sleep li.'M the princess fasjj. Ho raised the helples.s 
Ibrrn in his arms, and began to give way to desp.air. At this moment “ 
some hanl substance pressed against his arm The talisman ! He 
snatched it from his sash, and placed it against the half-partoB lips. 
Allah kerini : The dark eyes wen^ ojjen, womlering at the face of 
Ahmed ns he. bent over her. 

"Adorable princess', the power of the accursed block angels 
Jiich linil thrown its spell over you is at on end : rise, that we may 
' tl)iogethcr from this place of di?solatioii,” 

«*^> 'Anil the prince'«R, with a look of terror towards the proiltrate Jin, 
^n/f to the side of Ahmed, who plunged boldly into the forest. 
m A beautiful oriole, whose plumage gleamed like living gems, 
yemetl to invite the pair onwanl through the winding glades, now 
!!■( glancing joyously backwanla and forwards bult»i*e them, now by 
SKng from a mo’*e distant tree, and, with the prei*i.ins talisman In 
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his hand, Ahmed followed in faith. Ere long the mighty trees and 
tortuous alleys melted as it were from their path, and the *»riolft 
settled in the single palm tree, under whicli siit MAteonmt still 
ehainod. The star on the forehead of the genii grew larger and 
brighter as Ahmed and the princess drew near him, saying, — 

/Genii, the* power of Jahvorka is gone : the maiden stands hoside 
me. How shall I redeem my vow ? ’* 

‘‘Touch these fettem with the stone, Ahmed.'' 

And at the touch the chain dissoIvcMl, and Matoemat stood free : 
c]»uL .at the same moment tlhrkness foil upon tho oyotiils of Ahinod, 
and he bi^caino unconscious. 

Whuii light again broke upon him, tho Prince started up to fiml 
himself under the date palm which shadowed tln^ grave of his 
mother, and ho thought, “Allah ! what <lreams ! ** but as he rnsiv at 
a Hattie distance lay the princess in a calm sleepy boauiiful as tlie 
morning. This was no dream, and seattereil nuind her lay number 
l«>8S rubies — largi.*, blushing in the morning sun. 

The talisman of Jahvorka had vanished. To mortals it was hut 
as any pebble of the desert. P>ut the rubies were wealth, and the 
Signet on Ids finger was power^ and the usurping \\nz»?or fell befiue 
it, and the people of Meydoon were happy uiuler th<? wise rule of 
Ahmed and the Qifeeii of th»^ Eiibips. 


NEWELL HERBERT. 
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‘ thk watvh tower. 

In almost ever)- German town there is a watch-tower; sometimes 
it is a separate building, but generally the highest, church-tower is 
used for this purpose ; if a fire should by any chance break out, 
whether by day, or by nighty the watchpian is sure to observe it, 
ifheis, as he should be, at his post, and he forthwith tolls a boll* 
which sets all the large bells in the town going in incredibly short 
space of time. riii.s is called a Sturm Qlocko, and doubtless many a 
song of the bell ' could l>e written about such, since Schiller com- 
jKWtod his which forcibly describes a calamity so often o:...urr' 
ing. yet bringing with it ever imw terror and dismay. Tho outbunft -»f 
these dreaded tongues is followed in many placr^s. us in Say.*- Wei mar, 
by the firing of cannon, fwo such signals being given if the 
jiechleiit hajipen.s in ihi' town its^.df, and ono only if beyond the gab'*^. ’ 
or ill a neighlMHiring village, Iif the former case, this »'\plosion is 
succMMvtled b\ blowing of truinpcis, '*lfoutiug. and barking of dogs, 
or ali-ui* a while this l)iik'l 4 e.incert i.s soiiicwdiat drowned by the 
hassoun-liixe rumbling of tho In avV liro-ongine.s ilmivii by thoir Jbnr 
or .si\' black floods along thi* rough-piboluMl slom* pavoincnl. To be 
thus awakened, after one s fir.sl >lei'p, i.s, it js nc?edles.s to say, far 
fnmi agi'eeablo ; it was long Indore I could compose my self to n'sl 
agaiin after iiiy liist experience in’ tlii.s w.-tf^'. The walehmaii with* 
Ills family, if he should possess oui*,dives ront-fn-e in lii.s .airy castle, 
is supplied with tirewootl and ligliis, and Is allowed a certain stcpeiul. 
Those who Iiave be.eii accustoiiKMl to the tower life do not often will- 
ingly do3(*end to take uj) their abode amongst orilinarv mortals. I 
have been told by an idd i^ouplo, who liad given up the watch to 
lake to some more In- rative. uccupat ion. that the change of air agreed 
■ ^lith them so ill, and that they had so strong an impression that they 
‘VJiiiisl he sutfoeated if they T'cniaiued h dow, as to iii'liu’* tluuii to 
ti^tlieir homo in the i“K>ud.s. The woman toU me that licr 
Viiother had boon born, married, and died in a tower, and that she h.ad 
followed her steps in two instances, and hoped to do so in tho third, 

S hell her time c.ame. “Down in the town, saiil site, * there is 
||vays so mueli go.S8iping and b;«ck biting g^ung on, and 1 dart? saj 
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that I should become as bad as the rest if I lived there ; but up in 
rny lofc ihei'e is peace and fresh air, and we do not trouble ourselves 
about our neighbourSi — indeed we scarcely fcol that we have any to 
trouble about." 

I happened, -ill the early part of last autumn, to be visiting the 
chief town of Ober Hessen, Giessen, whuse university I was wishing 
to see ; and after satisfying my curiosity as to that ancient recep- 
tacle of learning, 1 turned iiiy stops towards the still more ancient 
watch-tower, from whose height, I was told, 1 shonltl get a good 
view of till? surrounding scenery, so justly esteemed for its beauty. 
On reaching the (hvelling part of the building, I was greeted by the 
observant occupant himself, who at my request esc.orted me to the 
gallery, which was a widi; one ; and arranged in rows around the 
outer side, stuod a numbiir uf tioweriiig shrubs and plants. This 
hudacn and unexpected burst of brightness was a glail surprise to 
tin; eye, after l■cs^ing so long upon the cold grey gloom of the stone 
walls and steps during th*? ascent, luul it was with something of thr 
same kind of feeling that a reloaaod prisoner must experience when 
he steps from hisdungooa into the fioe air of heaven, that 1 stopped 
out upon this little girdoii of tre<h verdure and brilliant hloiisoms, 
hanging as it wore, in the sky ; and tlv: view hen* w'as a still 
greater s)irprisi.! : for iiidi.v.'d it is' a fine and coruprehoiisivc (iiir. 
To the right, the Sdii:fenbcrg, w'ith its old church rising bw; froiii 
behind its vvoo le I as.;ont, among wh »sfi wamlering paths ihi 
towmsfelk love to disport thonisclves on Snndais an 1 -ilay^. 

the lefi, -rg, u.-rwlioso s itu nit stands an ancsrtit ibou^li 

lately squired tu ver, th*- Sieben lliigidii, and ih*' riv* r 
llowdiig r< Mind by the hill and niiii ut d^ldeubllrg ; in Uio nndilli' 
distance, fruit orchards lying. WMini and ruJdv in i-h'? ripening 
August sun. I’iio Oerm ins call this month "der kocli nioiial, ‘ thf 
grapes basing tiien suppo-jr 1 io niid«?rgo a pn)ce.>s w iiich turns Iheii 
sour jui .*-; into tin; siiiilil. in'ctar which win»* is capahlo of ivpre.sent 
ing. Afu r feasting my eyes on the landscape below, 1 tnriK 
'ownirds the keeper of I in* lit tle pariidijQ 'Mi which 1 w'as staiidiiq 
ami eniiipliiiiiMitcd him upon the good t-iMtc which leil liiiH lA 
adorn his lialrony, so as to nnider it ho attnuttivn. 

“Yes. iiiadaine, tins is indeed a pleasant place to sit down and 
rcpo.ie in, when 1 get up here, «avvay from the iieat and biiHlIe of tl^ 
noisy, dusty w'orld beneath. My wife brought rhn coffee hero 
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breakfast, after which meal I smoked my pipe, and , enjoyed the 
fresh morning air. Ah, in spring-time, *how delicious were those 
early hours, listening to the singing birds, beginning with solos and 
twitterings, and at length breaking into one gush of song ! Yes. 
‘those May mornings are delightful/ the fruit-trees . one sheet, of 
blossom, whose odour rising on the breeze excels any toilet-perfimcs 
that I know of. Here, too, on Sjtindny afternoons and evenings in 
.summer, how charming it has been to ait, 'with my wife and 
children around mo, watching tlio fiding sky and the stars twinkle 
out one by one, and then, when ;dl is hushed, and the world bolow * 
asleep, oh ! how I love to lie here and watch not only the town, as 
is iny duty, hut ^-ho moon os she gliiles behind the eloudiv or sheds 
down her unveiled light from the deep vault above me. How '^ften 
ilo I pity the j)i)or townspeople, who have to breathe the tiiick, 
smoky, ill-smelling atrno'^phen* under me, whilst I am inhaKng 
the pure breat h of Heaven. A friend of mine has remarked to me, 
t hat when ho has anything of a perplexing nature to think about, 
or to dertermine, ho liK'os; to come up here, where, apart from al! 
that distracts uttontion in tho*iiniler-world, he c.in more rojidily, 
oomo +0 n conclnaion : and Uerin *llackl»indor’* (the Dickcn.s of 
fierinany, you must know, fi?a»lor), “who once came up to lo.^k »about 
him, told pip, that this roTiiid balcony wouM be .worth t/iousiinds 
of guldens a year to him. Yes, tho plaao is nice enough to live 
in, — hut.” continued tho watchman, with a.sigh, “wo canimt remain 
in it,' I mil going to iv^movi! my lurniture: my wite and the 
children are alrondy goin' away. * 

“What is v«»nr roason ^ ” inipiif'*d I, becoming interojsted in the 


“Wc have had so many frights. ni\d such a fearful accident hero, 
that inv poor wife's nerves ari‘ ipiite broken down, and I fear for 
her intellect, if she were to live in this tower any longer. She and 
the little ones arc nr w lodging with some neighbours, if I can call 
■♦■hose such who live so far briieatli us, and out of oiir rangi^ as it. 
.•^>ero. They shall siovor put foot in this place again. W'o have had 
JfovP thiBfi frights, an«l it is in consequence of the Inst, and rtie 
feculent which ennsr-d it. th.st I caino to the division of renwving 
HK soon AS possible.” 

"Will *yo« f**'! •n® 

S^Hnr wife wen* so iiineh alarmed ? ” I aakeil. 
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"Willingly/* replied he, offering me n wicker seat. “Those 
tlowcn opposite t.n you, madnine, I placed ns an additional protection 
to that of the iron railing, in consequence of the second fright we 
had, which happened about six months ago. Rut T will take them 
in order as they come. To begin with hhe first, which is as trifling 
an affair, compared with the second, us that is compsired again with 
the third, the shock from which, I fear inv wife will never entirely 
recover, — to begin, 1 say. with the first, I must explain that we 
have a windlass, by which we draw up our firewood and water 
from below, and which is fixed in tho upper landing of the tower ; 
fhe rope attached to it passes through a hole in tho building, along 
a leaden pipe, which holds it out at about six feet distance from 
the* wall outside, from whence it is let down when rcipiired into tho 
lane beneath. There is a large wooden hray, which is hooked on to 
tho rope, and filled with wood below ; mv wife .*ind T, assistiMl by 
our eldest boy, generally hauled up tho wood, whilst the younger 
children, at least those who were old enough, for we have a large 

• family, loaded the tray. We drew up our firing in thh way once 
every day, usually in the afternoon or evening. We were thus 
employed one evening, when niy wife reiiiarkt^d that ilio barthtMi 
felt very light, and that those careless children of ours must have 
boon^ placing abgiit, and so neglected to fill the tray as full ns 
usual. Wo liwl not long, to wind, for tho tray came up quickly, 
and on going up aloft to pull it over the balcony rails, which was 
our way of getting it in, to our astonishment and horror, instead 
of oiir firewood, vfq behold a man — ^yes, a mau ! pn!o as Heath, 

• and with black swollen haiuls hanging on l)y the long iron hook, 
which fastened the rope to the tray.* which had swung round, 
anrl offered no longer any support in consfif|uencu. The luckless 
weight* appeared to bo almost in a fainting condition, and unable 
to speak from exhaustion. Ifoil he moved a fing^n*, Ik; would 
have been in danger of falling, and it soerned to us, that en; wc 

could possibly rescue him, his strength must fail him, aiuf h(' 
would becdhie incapable of holdivig on any longer. The glased 
look of terror in tho poor iellows eyes haunts me to j^is 4ay.^ 
It was no easy matter to get him out of his predicament, as 
we found when we begim to try, and it was a nervous touch-and-go 
work. Our hands trembled tho •more, from our c.onviction uf thji 
(act that the man’s life entirely defionderl on onr strength and tl|& 
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Bkill with which we exerted it. Recollect, the rope hnng six feet 
ftom the wall, and that althouffh it was an -easy thing to fasten upon 
the largii square surface of the troy, which caim*. of. itself, much 
lutarer, it was a very difficult mattrir to lay hold of the human being, 
hanging frojn the hook, at such n ilistanec. Hern w,i.s n dilemma ; 
what was to be ilone ? The process of letting him down by* the 
windlass would have taken too long a time, I saw, for the man 
appeared to bo on the point of swooning. Xn idea struck mo I 
Rushing down-stairs, I quickly returned jvith my walking-stick, and 
— ah ! was I too late ■'—it was the work of a second— life, or death,' 
which was it to bo '—which did it prove ? the first of those .contin- 
gencies, thank Clod. I succeeded in hitching the crooked handle of 
the stick into the man’s Imlt, and, thus pulling him within range of 
us, we caught hold of him by the head and by the feet at once and 
lifted him ov<'r the railings. He was one of the ballet'danuers, vtliom 
I happened, being inys<)]f engaged at thn theatre, to know, and a 
married man with a femily. As soon as he was safe, my wife let 
out upon him, soedding him soundly for his wickedness in firightening 
her and exposing his life, of which, for his wife and children’s «»% < > , 
he should have taken more care. * She turned him down-stair} 
before he had half tima to recover himself, .telling him never 
to ascend, ^ithvr by the outside or the in.side, to our dwelling again. 
Ife had made a foolish bet. it afterwnnis turned out, with some 
sMidonia who liapptMiod to be pasRino^ at th(^ time the tray was laid 
ilown,-that he would get into it, ami so get hauled up. He, bowevei'i 
little -rrhouglit I hat liiun? was liny danghr of the tray's turning 
round from under him when he had got ]mrt wav up, as it did, or 
the ditliculty presented, ol» his getting into the balcony when 
liiice up at the top. His insudiciont, weight, and his position on 
the tray, had not balance d it properly, and owing to this hh seat 
had slid from under him, and he bad clung to the iron hook to save 
himself from failing. The iie.xt affair, which was more alarming in 
its way, hap|ieiicd in this wi.se. One day a servant-maid brought 
riip a child of about two yi?;irs oH. She was accompanied by a 
; ja^ople did not alw.iys ring the l>ell, but if the door was open, 
Bhey would pass through and on to the balcony. I did not always 
follow the visitors out. but as this party remained a longer time 
l^an was usual, I wont up to sec what thov were about. The girl 
as 1 supposed, talking and laughing with her sohatz [lover] ; 
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but where w,a9 the child ? ah ! whore ? In going round the tower 
to look for it, I saw, to my 'unutterable horror, that the little fellow 
was stanrlingi oil one of the stone buttresses which supported the 
halnstrado, having evidently got out to it between a gap in the rail- 
ings. No omwn person could have found sLandiiig room where 
his Kttio foot were perched. I felt a tingling sensation creep all 
over hio -what should I do ? My first impulse was to call out 
to the child, and to rush up to it to pull it away ; hiit. on reflec- 
tion, I felt almost sure that this would lead to fatal consequences, 
as the chihl wouM prodably thus bo frightened an«l fall ov^.t What 
then, ypii will ask, did I do in this emergency i I laid niysolf 
at length along the floor, and creeping that way unppro.'ived up 
to the spot, whore he stood, I cautiously renched one lnu*l thr«mgh 
the rails, anti caught the child b}* the petticoats ; then rising with 
the 'other, I liftcMl him ov^t the balustrade, and thus effected 
the rescue. After I had him .safi*. f looked at him, and faneied 
that I had si'cn his bltok eyes and curly pate hofore, and wlusn 
I notic(»i th‘' initials on his pinafon' I recogniseil the boy belong 
ing to an iioquaintanco of ours. T tf)ok him in mv arms, nnd, 
purposely avoiding the still pn.'occupied nurse-maid, ^.u-rit^l the 
chilli down. Tfo. never ceased staring at rine. with his large eyes, 
till J hajl re.stoi>?d him to his mother, who, I need s^arcidy tell 
you, overwlu'lined me with expressions of gratitude ; and this ring,” 
pointing to a handsome ai,gnet which he Wore, in t he lasliion ol 
his country, on the forc-finger, “ is a token of it. She and her 
fiusband then praralsed int^ to help inn in any difficulty 1 rtiight. 
be in at any time, and we hftve now put their sincerity to the 
test; for my family are now receiving the* g'lod people's hospitality, 
.sh.aring their roof and jiartaking of their bread until sucii time 
as I shnll be able to procure a new one for them, which shortly 
I hope to do. But, to rijlnni to what 1 was telling you ; it did 
not take long to carry the child home. On returning hoio, I fimnd 
the servant in a fine st itn of alarm, having just discovered the 
loss of her charge. She was frantically rushing about, and now 
and then looking over the parapet. Wh^m she saw me, slu* .sprttig 
towarfls me, beseeching me to ns.si8t her to find the child. I told 
her to go below and seek for it under the tower in the yard ; that 
she alone was responsible, ami that I had nothing to do with thi^ 
sad business. She, followed by tho soldier, whom she was abusing 
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soundly for taking up her attention so long, hiuriod down the 
stairs, and tearing that the child \v*is ktlljed 'shcs htul not stopped 
to look for it, I heard atlerwards). not liking to tabo.her master 
and inisbresM, ran straight back to lior home in the Oden Wald. 
And, now, modaiiie. I am coming to the fearful aopident "which 
hapiJoned to us about a fortnight ago —tho rccullcclion of which 
makes it impossible fur iis to roinaiii liere. My wife was attacked 
by brain fever the day after that which I am going to relate took 
pbuse, and from this she is only now sl<^wly recovering. She was 
ill in bed when this happened, and when I left the tower on the 
afternoon of which I am going to apeak she was asleep. I had 
to practise a difficult solo accompaniment for the opera that evening, 
and had in consequence gone t*j the theatre much earlier than 
usual. The (diildreii were all at ^5ehool. excepting the two 
youngest, wh** were under tin? car*? of oui mahl-of-all-work. ;}ho 

hud put the baby to sloop in its cradle ill my wife’s room, anil had 

taken away th<' little buy wliu is about two years and a half old., 
to put on his walkiug-dress. intending to take the child with her 
oil an errand whi<ffi sin* liad to d«/iii the I:o'.yii. »S1io had, however, 
to wait until our iddc.'Sl girl should return from s.:h » .•], as she could 
not leave my wit** alom*. ^ ;\ft»*r laying the child’s cfoth'rs on a 
•.‘hair ivmly to pm on. .^In* iiim with Ikm* to.go and ^peii the 
door to soiui' oiii' who had rung rh'* bidl, aud iiad aftorw.mls boon 
gossiping a long liiui* lUi tin- st-iirs with this individual who had 
proved to Ik? a frimnl of liers, wiiiiout ivtying proper attention to 
the Utile Imjv. wlio iiad in the meantime ^lipped back into the 
eliildr».*n*s r•»om. rhis was tli** '•lea/t st accouiU- of iln- matter t-hai 
I could got given me. wiaui I e;Uih.- to in«|Uii\- aflerwaitls of th* 
servant, liow it w:is llial she •.•••iihl haw l>i?cii "o iiegligont, 3I\ 
wife told mo that >hi* awi'ke .'•••mo timo .ifier I liau gone (it niusi 
have been with a strange pivseiiliincnl that some evil had befallei 
our bov), and gt.'lting as (pnekly out ot be^l as sho couKl, .sue rai 
out. on the hunling-plaeo, exelaiiiiiiig. '.My Linb»ig -my Ludwig- 
yjwliore is he ' 'fhe >ei\.ui:. niniiing ?ii) Ihun tlie siairs^ explainer 
,Jtlhj#lic;]jpd been by her side only an instant ag.>, and that In 
■conltl not be vtu v lar olt. My wifi* and tin? soivani then scarchoi 
in fver\ direction for him, hnt no Ludwig was !o ho iouiul. In 
^he nui*serv then*, was a chair slsuding by iho window . and ou 
R. a little shoe, one of his, was King. A sudden foar took posses- 
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sion of iny .wife ; she tottered to the window, which was open, 
and, after a moment's hesitation, and instant of dread to know 
the worst, the' truth— which she suspeetert— she looked out ; and 
there, on the pavement 200 feet below, lay the body of her child— 
for alive he jcould not be. Bushing down-stairs just as she was, 
in ller night-dress, my poor with ran wildly into the little narrow 
street or lane which lay immediately under the window from which 
the dear child hod fallen. I'his was not much used as a thorough- 
fare. and at the moment^ she reached it there happened to bo 
nobody there. How shall I express to you, madarne, the surprise— 
the consternation of m 3 ' wife and the seiwant,— when, on hurrying 
to the spot where they expected io behold the child’s shapeless 
mangled corpse, they found nothing. Here was a mystery to be 
solved ! By this time the screams of the two woineii hac.1 roused 
thd attention of the neighbours, who came running to them from 
the next street, close* by. 

' Where, where, is t.lic child ^ ’ was the reiterated cry passed 
on from mouth ti> mouth, till at last the lane was full of people 
.asking each other the same questioif. Some of them, not knowing 
the immediate cause of my ' w ifb s distress, and struck by her un- 
usual appearance b«dicviiig her mad. laid Jiold of her, and Ibrciiig 
her, bac{ into tjic building aiid*up into her room, fmdfjavoiinal tn 
(piiGt her the best way they could. Bui no one could anmier hni' 
repeated (|ueBtion. * Whqro is my Ludwig ? when^ is his p^jor hodv 
Ah, where indeed was it ! Botbiv* she hail well-nigh been enrrieil 
np-stoirs, however, a wAniaii who haii with breathlesb Imstir iiiadi; 
her wa^ into the lane, hurried up, saying, that .she had somf^thing 
important to say, and on Ixdng admitted, she forth ivith tolil my 
wife, that she had seen the ch^d fall from one of the upper windows, 
and had instantly hastened down from the top of th(! house where 
she lived, and which commanded a partial view of the tiower. Then? 
was, then, no doubt of his having fallen — no doubi- of the poor 
child's destruction. But- again the ({uestion — What ha«l. what could 
have, beconio of the body ? The general consternation increased, 
as indeed it well might : this was an uiiimrallelod mystery. 
woman who had seen him fall was of cour.se more wondor-struck ■ 
than the rest weit^ to find that the child was not to be found 

I 

alive or dead. After receiving* this inUdligence, it was of conr^, 
perfectly hopeless to mukc any furthci search for the poor cht 
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in the tower, for, as, he had been seen to fall ho c^uhl not bo 
anywhere iiisido the dwelling : the body iqust be sought for, must 
be found out of the t*»wer, that was clear to the astounded assem- 
blage in my wife’s room. A messenger was despatched to tell mo. 
that something hud happened at homo to require my immediate 
return. I was taking my part in the overture to the opera, mul 
the eurtaiii was about to draw up in obedience to the sound of 
the bell, when I wjw thus iutenupted. Dropping my violin,! 
made my way out of the theatre with trejnbling limbs and a sink- 
ing heart, eonjeeturing all kinds of dreadful misfortunes to have * 
happened. Hy the time 1 reacluid our little street, I could hanlly 
get by for the mob, whioh wjw filling it iq) to the very iloor of 
the tower and part of the way up the steps. But as soon as 
I was reeogniseil, way was made for me with one consonb. On 
all sides, I hranl. ‘There i.s flie ehiUrs father!’ Tt was 
something which lia<l happened to one of the childnsi. My sus- 
pense was soon rtided. wli-ei I h"u-d from iny wife ;ind thos** 
.‘iroiind her what had li ippeiiiMl. I imincMliately iletermined tn go 
at Miii’i* to the jioliiT, and i.isMgate a proper inquiry as l«i i-la* child 
when, pist as I was going e»it j»f the tower, a inan brushed hy 
me, Ijiil. si‘eing who I tiinuul and put iiitq iny hnnd--\vha< 
ii ehild’.s li.it and pi-liss -. Tlu'Se 1* insl iiitly ri.'Cog?^isfjd ns^ iielqng- 
ing lo ni\ littli- bov, 

‘‘1 live at till' end • if Tower Line, said th« man ; ■ my little 
girl has hniiight m*' Inan ' tln'Si- ihing.s. which she tells ni'' .slie 
piekciV np aUiiil halt an ieiiir ‘ago. a.s she was passing iiinler the 
lower, and nf course T Ihongiit tle-y might belong ii>yoii.' 

•It was then nulv tin* el'> 4 h' s iliat ni\ ^ife Inul seen. A •lav/n- 
ing of hope began tn awjiUi'ii within me ; was it possible that the 
woiii.an had Tni.staken the elothes falling for the child falling, and 
lliat it was all untrue, and iho dear child wouM still 1 m* found ? 

■ I went iinmodiiitely bm.'k to iny wife, and the pe'qde up-slairs, 
amongst whom the '\oman who said she had seen him fall wa.s 
loitering. I fuii .some oager ijue'^tiona to her, hut l\er replies 
?!sbanMled^(^l hope. She ioM me that she had boon watching n?\ 
^ittlc Iwy for some tiipo playing; ivt I ln' *1’*' 

won hhn throw .'nit first tlu- Iwt on'l H'en wliat swmoil to lipr 
lyikeHoinf! ganii.(nl.an.l!W«iiiK f'At ho was ovor H looW 

thtj tliingH iliiip. slin hml liini.’.l l-o conii' :«U'l lo wiiin 
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about him, v/heii, casting a last look at the window before doing 
so, she saw the child* ‘tumble out of it, and then she made as 
much speed'^to tell us as possible. 

Iler account appeared to be very connected, and we felt that it 
was all too c<mvinoiug. There wsxs only just this one little incon- 
grifity in her talc, and that wsis, that the clothes were seen lying 
nnder a different window, though om: close at hand, to that from 
which the woman said she saw him throw them out. 

Night was advancing by ’this time, and getting rid of the nu- 
merous sympathising intruders upon our privacy, 1 shut the door 
upon the world, and, closeted with my wife, whom I succeeded in 
somewhat quieting, wc gavo ourselves up to our grief : .and various 
were our conjectures as to the probable or possible fate of our poor 
little Ludwig. Some of my friends had informed the jiolice, and 
emissaries wore sent in every direction to endeavour to procun.^ 
tidings of the child’s body, whose disappearance seemed to be so 
])erfectly unaccountable. At length I persinulcMl iny wife to lii* 
down ; the bigger children some kind neighbours had taken cliarge 
of to lighten our cares in our distress : the baby, therefore, alon*.' 
remained. I had carried the little m'eatiiiv in to my wife, aYid hnd 
laid it t in her arms to comfort her : .and as she was gazing units 
.•jiImi hl'fc* as it slept, her tears began to Henv, which was what 1 
wanted : I knew that iiatuni wouM in this way relieve itself, for I 
reared, as I liav*? said bef«>re, Jor her reason. Ay, inailame. such 
Miings have driven people m;uI before now : and it is to the Wonder 
of all that she retains"' her He.iisc.s, .after all sin* has gone t hrough. 

I saw that my wife wa.s very quiet, .and lancying she luiil dropped 
iilto a kind of sleep, I slipped out of thii room, and calling the ser- 
vant to bring a light, I ih;tr.Tmined once more to search the place 
thoroughly, inside and out, although this had, they told me bcmi 
«1one before. Wc visited the cellar aiul every im»o!v and corner that 
could be thought of, hut all to no purjwscf : no. it did wally appear 
as if this extraordinary affair would never bo cleared up. No nows 
came from thr- town, from any of the m.any messengers employed ii 
the inquiry, .and it was with .a heavy despairing boar.t tMit 1. 
returJicd to my *wile. As .soon as I cnteix^d her rooni^ sho put up** 
her fiijgei-, whispi.-ring—' Listen : stand still h(jrc by the bed.* Doing 
as she desired me, 1 looked at her in Avonder at her meaning, 
Jcaiful that her mind wa.s wandering. 
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" ' Do yoa hear anything, Wilhelm V said she. 

‘“Yes, wife, I do hear something, and it^sonnd;) very like a hu- 
man voice— a child's voice ciying out in distress.’ * , 

“It seemed to come from somewhere outside the walls. 

“ *Tes, said my wife, as soon as you wore gone, and .all wak quiet, 
I fiuicied 1 heard it first’ 

"The sound was faint, as if distant, and as of a child wailing and 
ealling for heln We opened the window, and dhuW hear it more 
distinetly. It did net seem to pwiei-ed fy>ni either over or under 
our window, but fi-om somewhoro at the side of the walls. We took 
our light aiid went into the children’s room, the window of whicli 
we opened ; but though wo could hear the sounds inon* rlistinclly, 
still we could sec nothing, and following what wi! fancied Timst be 
th(> direction of the cries, we went on into a foom near this ono, and 
only <Iiv'ide<l by a small ]>a.ssiige. Tiiis little room was ussfl for 
lumber and for drying clothes, and was usually locked up, but the 
s(;rvant had been there sorting clothes for the wash that ninm;»g 
and hail evidently left it open alter her. Wo had over and over 
.agiun searohod in this as well as in every part of the dwelling. The 
Sounds* now Iv.'cam'. much more intelligible, and going to the 
window, which was iqum^it often was loft open to enable the 
elothes to (]iy,— we i-ould clearly distinguish .a child’s voicj ciying 
•lilt, ‘ Mamina, Sophie,’ the name of oiir seryant. Our hearts leaped 
tor joy : it was our ilarling’s voice. His cries, Heartrending as they 
were, • and lioai-s-' with long sercaming. were like the music of the 
Ja|iher(*s to ns. They appeai-ed W a'sccud from somewhem underneath 
the window’ : we threw the light droin nnr candle down upon— 
what ? Upon soinetliing dark lielow' — some large object agaihst the 
wall, almul six feet from the window-sill When our eyes had be- 
come aucnstoiucd to the uncertain light, w’o beheld our child sitting 
in our large wat<‘r-tuK Wo did not, you may be sure, linger long 
over .pur oxclaumtioiiH of wonder and of joy, but quickly pulled up 
the bucket with its precious burden. You are, doubtless, madame, 
anxious to know how it camo that the bucket happ**ned t</be hang- 
in^iuJhaJi way— also how it was, that the woman who had sepn 
" the child fali'did not n’mark it. I will explain both. I found that 
our boys, hearing there was a graml wash in prospect for the day 
fter, hafl*takoii the bucket from tho place where it usually was 
spt, and hail suspended it friun some large iron staves, whioh were 
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used for hi^ngiiig on tho double windows wo wore obliged to 
use in the winter. This they did, knowing that there was no soft 
water in the largtj rain-water butt in the. yai-d — tlie season having 
been I'oniarkably dry— for the purpose of collecting the rain which 
had been threatening t<i desivnid that morning. The woman's 
wii.dnw opposite only cointiiondiMl a |>artial view, as 1 told you be- 
fore, of the tower ; ami upon visiting lier room, which \ alttu'wards 
did to SCO, 1 was aware of tlui impossibility of luu* seeing the bnckot, 
for another roof camo betwetm, and only llie window and about four 
feet beneath it of wall were discernible from Him- window. Nor was 
the bucket to be seen from the lane, fur the window from wliicli it 
hung was at the side of the tower. Thti wiiul must liave blown 
the hat and pelisse aside as they were falling, and they had alighted 
under tlie window in tJie children's i-oom, from wheiioe my w ifo had 
(liscoverod them lying in the lane. Tho west wind had hei>n blow- 
ing haiil all the day. In these sudden eimn-getieics, people seldom 
reason logically, if they reason at all, but of eonrs(? a lii.tli* ipiiet 
survey of the bearings of the case would probably have led to an 
earlier drnnuemAnf of this inystfjrv.* The little hoy had been play- 
ing with some toys at the lnni^ier-i*oom window, and had ifropped 
*his littlp horae-and-cart into tin* bintket. In endi*av«ujrii^g t.» reeover 
w'hioh l^j must Vve fallen— for wc found the toy lying tinder him 
when we took him out. The elothes which he had thniwii o’ut wen*, 
it appears, those which tjie servant^ had laid upon a chair in the 
nursery ready to put on the child, and which ho must havir l arried 
"over into the Inmber-rooiii with him. Thesi* are the three iVightiV* 
and the ac.cident which are tin* Ranse of .mr ih'.ttsrminatiun !■'» leave 
oiur homo in this tower, inwluino : am?’, imw y<iii havx lii'-.inl n1xiut> 
them, I think you cannot wunijor at wur decision." 

The watchman, befont I left him, gave tni- a iu.‘inns<sri)>l, con- 
taining his mothci^s story, which, Ihoiigii intemstiiig, is tm) long to 
give here. T hurried away from Iho tott«:r. feeling that it •was, 
perhaps, and ill-oincned place, yirt, that if haunted hy aj)irita, they 
were not ffltogcther of an evil Sort : and thniigli inischievnus. i-eady 
taundo the worst of their tricks T was not sorry, wh(j|».t’*Tk>tiinioil 
In my own home, to know, that :is we live on the iMirtern*. our 
children an: pretty safe, even if they should fall, • 

MA^OARET RWAVNE.' 
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TlQEBrHnOOTrKO IN RAJPUTANA. 

During n\y sojourn 'tii llajpniana, n. oonytlf^ of yi^nrs a^n. ( liuii 
tho good fort.iino ho wihnoss a higi>r hiiuh Uy ^ Maharaja. 1 oallKil 
oil the Maharaja’s Private Seorotary and intimated to him my wish 
to attend the shikar. He courteously acceeded to my request an4 
afforded me an opportunity to witness the state hunt. Prelimina- 
ries wei'c arranged and I set out for the rendezvous which was seven- 
teen miles distant from the headquarters of the Raj. I look my 
seat in a Tonga drawn by four bay-horses, and jogged on mtTrily. 
Tho bniadi metalled and well kept thorouglifare of the city was a 
rare sight in a Native State and th(! 'I'onga rolled on smoothly. 
Reaching the outskirts of the city, wo chnngeil horses, and tho speed 
•>f the vehicle mne to a climax. 

My journey was dull and monotonous. Plxcepting the neighings 
of the horses and the distant barkings of pariah dogs iiothingi 
distufbed the stillness. 

'rhen> was no vestige f^f huniaii habitation hs far as bye e^uld 
roaeh. 'IJie steeds wore prancing impatiimtly and a cloim nf 'diist 
raised by their hoofs made me iincomfrirtable, J had no other alterna- 
tive, than to cover seventeen iniles as best^s I could. 

hhi-routo I. noticoil lots of shepherds. They drove their cattle 
•throufgli the sandy desert and stai-od at me hard, with a mingled 
look of awe, and iMiriosity. [ had arrived at a new stage for 
■ hanging horses. 1 got dd\vn from the trap and saw fifty horses 
and a few camels about a hiindrod»eubits otV from the place I was 
standing. Some were neighing ninl some wore basking in tho sun. 

I stood underneath the shade of a jieepiil tree. 'Phen* were, 
iieai;by, several huts built of mud ami stone, and a temple dedi- 
ented to th*‘ Ooddos;« Ohamiindamata. Halting there .a fj^^w minutes 
I resumed my jouriioy. \ was struck with wonder to notice, in the 
mifht of a.,de8ert. patdies of wheat fields. 

1 asked the drjvor— “ Ilow many miles I shall have to go < 

Tlie John replie*^ — “ A few miles, sir.*' It seemed to me that my 
dcii|tination rolleil away with iiiy progress and th it my journey would 
never come to an end. 
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In the dist&nt horizon I noticed masses of blaok cloud gatheringr, 
but a few minutes drive dispelled the illusion and the cloud changed 
into n range of mountains ! It was tho celebrated Arabali range of 
Rajputana. The mountains were stoop and rugged and the scenery 
was anything but agreeable. At last T reached my destination. I 
pulled out my watch from my pocket, and folKid, it was noon. My tonga 
stopped in front of a magnificent portitl with glittering casements. 
A sentry was patrolling with a loaded gun with bayonet on. 1 got 
down, and ontei'cd the gateway letuling to a spirmdid palace. In the 
compound, rows of beautiful white and yellow tents were pitched. 

I stopped into the tent of tln^ private secretary. A servant came to 
me running and panting for breath. I asked him what -was the 
matter ? lie replied — “ I am waiting for you, sir, to convey you to 
the place of hunting. T accompanied him without uttering any- 
thing, and walked outside. A Riitli was awaiting for me, I jumped 
up, ajid on taking iny seat in.sido it, tho wheels nf my CDTivey.ance 
began to move in a jog-trot fashion and 1 loanod on a (uishioii 
tired with fatigue. 

. No one but a luxurious native of Rajputana could ever have in- 
vented a Ruth with so coinfortabli^ cushions and so gaily paintefl roof 
and gildqd pillars, with draperies through ftrhich tho breeze fluttered 
to my chifck ns blandly as though it h)Vod tlie tint. Tli^ servant 
pointed out to me an old palaoi' at tho foot of the hill, arfd saiil 
that the capital of the state was situated there about nine hundred 
years ago. I was passing through a village slowly and rnache*! 
tho place of hunting about an hour n{U}r, Tin? Maharajas private* 
secretary was standing un«ler tho shade of a prickly tree. If(', asked 
ino*very generously, whether T hml faken my meal to* not. I 
answered in the negative. [ •will arrange for your bn-aklast s.ai'l 
he, and orrlcrcd a Brahmin to bring refreshments for me. 1 sat 
squatted on a blanket nnrl the Brahmin brought several dishes full 
of exquisite food. I did full justice to the dishes and felt refrcahotl 
after partal^ing of them. I found a string of * arriages waiting for 
the use of the Maharaja and his suite. About half a mile off I 
discerned a structure of sky-blue colour like a monuinoilApiboiiAiO 
feet in height. It was a hunting hov. At about. 3 P.M., the beaters 
began to shout vociferously to the accompaniment of •cymbals, 
tom-toms and other wind instruments, but the melody was m^t 
unmusical. During this time a dust-storm of an unusual kind 
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occurred. A strong eddy of wind carrying upwards a dense column 
of dust, dried leaves, the air for some* minutes wns thick with 
dust The wind whirled across the fields. I was dlraost blinded, 
and stood shivering in the open field. In a few init)utcs the 
atmosphere hecamu clear. 

Again the beaters struck ii]> the unearthly orchesttsi,^ The 
iiciise rattled in long sustained echoes among the hills. Seared away 
fnnn the den, ii big tigress with its tail upturned, uccompinied' 
by a pair of cubs suddenly appeared before the hunting box. Tly 
three bnites began to growl terribly. * 

The Maharaja levelled his gun and tired, but missed.. Aff the 
same time T noticed a white hand glittering with precious stonos 
firitig at the brutes. Tin* bullet had its billet. It disabled the hind 
leg of the tigress. The wounded beast witfl a terrific roar junipc ! up 
and mauled several spectators. Thank Qod 1 1 cscaiK-d unhurt, although 
1 was oin; of them. I was toiribly unnerved, and could scai-ccly 
stand. The scene was terrible. The wounded men and women 


began to howl piteously. They were attendetl to by a mctlical man’ 
then and there. In the mean* lime another shot fiom the Mnlu^ 
rajah rifle dcspiitched tin* anim.af. The Mahaf-ya ordciod lys 
oiiicials to chase the (wbs l.\ moimting on elophants. fine of ‘he 
suite was goo»l enough to piclf im- up on his. etnphai|-.i.grent 
tuskof named Palwan. As soon ns the aiiim.al moved. 1 thought that 
1 wns going through the air. The jolting made me (mcomfort.-ihle. 
:in(i 1 held firmly the railing of the Howdah, lest 1 should bdl down. 
There were six elephants with’ IlowilahS on. W.' searched for the 
ctihs. As soon as the cubs .tp^eared within tin? rtnge nl^riile, the’ 
Malamja fired ihri-.v, amrhit one of the forelegs of the ni.dcfcub. 
but the brute turned its tail and di^ippisuxHl. The sun w.t.s .setting. 


twilight was fleeting tts :i thought, and the outliiii's oi Iiilb'litomed 
oulamulthc galhciing darknes.s like n speetre oi the past, ft 
grvv dark and oonse.pn.-ntly we could tmt make out m which 
direelion (he brul.-s lied. We rotiirno.l to the lent at omullo light: 


.SJVA N’ATfl I{t>i' . 
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LOST FOR GOLD, 

She Bfcuod by the hedge where the orchard elopes 
. Down to. the river below ; 

"rhe trees all white with their Autumn hopes 
Look’d heaps ofUrifted snow : 

They gleam’d like ghosts through the twilight pale, 
The shadowy river ran black ; 

''It's weary waiting,” she said^ with a wail, 

‘Tor them th'it never come back. 

"The inouiitain \\aits thei'e^ barren and bn^wH: 

'KlI the yellow furze comes in Spring 
To crown his brows with a golden crown, 

And girdle him like a king. 

*'The river. wails till the Summer lays 
The, white lily on his track ; 

t it it’s wesry waiting nights and days 
For him that never comes back. 

‘‘Ah, the white .lead' kills in the heat of th«,‘ light, 
When pa.ssi(/iis are hot ^nd wild : 

Rut the red gold kills by tl\e fair firedigiil. 

’rhe love of father and child. 

■^’Tis twenty years since I hoard ^him say, 

When the wild Alaroh morn was airy, 

^ Through the drizzly da^Vn— M’lii going aw.ay, 

To make you a fortune, Mary.' 

“Twenty, SpriDg.s, with their loiLg grey days, 

When the tide ruiib up the sand, 

ArM the west wind csitches the birds, ard lays 
Them shrieking far inland. 

"From the sea-wiish'cl roofs, and the .stonnv mull, 
And the damp wced-taiigled eaves : — 

Will he ever come iNiels; O wild sr^a guM. 

Across the green salt waves i * 



liOS'l KiK Ciorj). 


JiltAJ 


liOU 


“ r«ventv,Suiiiiiifis wil.li bliir.liHH. brlb, 

All'l thr; yiHIlijv jrmi'ii roill *»U iho'U'!], 
TIiAt yr]]i)\vfl by niinrhl, in Mu* humiii, ami awiHs 
l>y liny liki* :i rippliii)^ srn. 

'* I'wi'.nliy Auf'iiniiifi with rciMwjin^ li.'avrs, 

III tlirir j'liiriomi lifirv^'nli 

Aii*l ‘loiililiiiir Uitfin .ilj at 

"Tvinxty Will tor?., Iiow lon^; aii*l ‘Ircai- • 

With a [latlnr uf min in tlnj dtrcch, 

And a soiiml in ili" lawl. Iu.w i, r»:*d ami sirn: ; 
Ihil.' iirviT I In* RMumi of hi:i , 

'*'rhn ]iioii;;hnn‘U i/dk by rnniov imd 
I lirrir tlifin iJa. tiy ilay 
rii«‘ lini.'unn*ii 1 id'' •l*i\vn hv t.hr. ii'ii iow 
Hill. inM ?■ fim riinK's lliin w.iv. 

/Vihl lln* * Ml li ,1 luii^ f*ir i' wiiii(iii{{ l.lii'h , 
And I Ilf Isk:-' I wnuM dif In ■(*«», 

In* ‘.'.' III .i .Mx in ih" wild Marcl^air, 

All ii::ii - .iMui'ilii* I'*!' lii“. 

*. ) iMlInT diMi* ' i>i| '.oil n>*\i'i' l.lioii^lii, 

*M l.ln: I'nihiin* ••«i‘nilidci^l ;ind . 

Ml'tliodulN ili.'d m-vt-r i*. ms ’ inM nml hiniirbl, 
And I In* I'lV'*. In'^ <nid..*i!l iN'Sl. 

Ml*’ viif rf'i ymi j^avi* in Ibrall 
d'ln* lifMiii TIint- tJnir.s.ihovr . 

ll.iw .’i.iild vo-.i ihiiik ill*#! nionpy wm- mII. 

Wli'-n ill*' world 'xn?' 'vnii lor Invr ? 

• •‘N..II III* -.x-.ilMi III Mil- Mlii»|i;;fr'n l.ui'i, 

\\ lni.3i- v«'in*i :u* vrin?» *'1 ijnld '• 

Auil III.; InrLuii.- U-i -a' in mniO' han'l* 
\\ li,'ii \i.iii> i\:t' .11 if-^ IniKl. 

'if I lili;»lil lull 1' "'' '*11 M'lif i.u '-. ' -ii' '.a.' '- 
‘*Aii'l ihi’ii 1 ^''' or lii'’!. • 

IJul it’s iM-aiy .vailiii.;; lyghls and (la>^ • 

For hi*n that nnv’r i-omcB bank. 

1 . r. 
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